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PREFACE 


* Histovff of ilic Rvddi Kingdoms ' is the result of research carried 
out during my stay in the Andhra University, Waltair. It forms the 
sequel to my earlier work, 'A forgotten cliapfer of Andh/ra history'. 
It is the history of the three Reddi kingdoms of Kondavidu, Raja- 
mahendravaram, and Kandukhru which shaped the destinies of the 
Andhra people in the coastal tract lying between Simhachalam in the 
Vizagapatam district and Kandukurn in the Nellore district, and covers 
over a century and a ({uarter from 1325 A.D. to A.D. 1448. Of the three 
kingdoms, Kondavldu was the chief and the earliest, the two others 
being its offshoots, i'hc Reddi kings of Kondavidn, who began as the 
subordinates of the Musuniiri chiefs of Rbkapalli and Warahgal, soon 
became independent, and played an imporVafit role duriiig the revival 
of Hindu supremacy in tlic post-Kakatiya period. 

The history of Kondavidu is beaten track. Many scholars have 
already worked at it from different angles. S'ninan Bukkapatnam 
Ragliavachary ulu of the Guntur district was the earliest historian of 
the Andhra country. He was a scholar both in Sanskrit and Telugu. 
For some time he acted as a first class Revenue Insj)ector of the 
Guntur taluk, and later, was promoted to the post of Deputy Tahasildar. 
Under orders from the late Hon. 1). 8. Oharmichael, Member of Council 
for the Madras Presidency, lie wrote during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the liistory of the Andhra country under the 
title, Tidugudeuf (frritra, basing his account on copper-plate records, 
stone inscriptions and 'rolugu literature. This work, which deals with 
the history of the Andhra country till the end of the Vijayanagar (?) 
period, is yec unpublished. It is preservcjd in the ( loveimment Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras. The liistory of the Reddis of Konda- 
vidu is but a small chapter in tiiis wurk. Tfiere are other minor works 
in Telugu on the history of the Reddis, prominent among them being 
K()n^vitisdmr((jy(ivia by S'ri Maddiilapalli Gurubrahma Sarma, who 
based his account chiefly ori the Koridnviti Dnndf/kavih^ the kaijiyat 
of Kondavidu, and on Telugu literature. It was the late 8ri (Jhilukuri 
Virai)hadrarao who first published a history of the Reddi kings worth 
the name, wivicb formed the third volume of bis history of the Andhras 
in Telugu { AndhnUd Caritrd). This volume contains the history also 
of the first dynasty of Vijayanagar, besides accounts of the Padrna- 
ndyaka Velamas of Rajiikonda and Devarakonda and of the Nayaks 
of Kdjruk<)nda. S ri Viraldiadrarao thus prepared the frame-work of the 
history of the Reddi kings, of whicli the details have yet to i»e worked 
out. Of several writers who conirihuted stray articles in various 
journals, it is enough to mentioti the most important. f)f these 
Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Reader in the Department of History and 
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Archaeology, IJniverjsiiy of Madras, (now retired), deserves to be 
ineiitioiied first. Subsequent to S'ri C. Virabhadrarao, there is none 
who i 3 as studied tlie history of the Reddis so intensely as he has done, 
in connection with his study of the history of Vijayanagar, with his 
editing of the Tciugu poem, Vi'lugdtirari Vnmsavali, and of the 
Rajahmuiidry plates of Arinadeva Coda in the Epigraphia 

Ituirc'i, he lead to make a timrough study of the Rcddi history, of which 
his articles ontiilod ‘the Reddis and the Rayas of Vijayanagar’, 
his ifd.nidact ion to tJie Vcluijdtii^iri l'‘amsavalt\ and his paper on the 
Ka jahmundry JVlusenm plates of Annadeva Coda arc the results. 
In these writings he recognised the several problems of the Reddi 
history, and tackled then\ in right earnest. Particularly, his paper 
on the RajafimiJiulry Museum plates is a very valuable contribution. 
It may be noted, h(uvever, tiiat all ho has written on the subject 
is not from the standpoint of the history of the Reddis but from other 
angles. Hence, there was room for afresh study on the subject. 

Some others also, like the late SVi K. V. Lakshmana Rao and 
S'ri Vaddudi Apparao, have worked for the elucidation of the 
lioiiticai history of the Reddis of Kondavidu. The Reddi Sanchilva of the 
Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajabmimdry, edited by 
Sri Vaddydi Apparao, was published while this work was in the press* 

1 could not take advantage of it for my study of this period. 

Regarding literature, both Sanskrit and Telugu, of the Reddi 
period, cmisidorablo work was done by vSn V. Prabhakara Bastri, 
whose Srhgare SrlnTithnia, life of SVlnatha, is a mouiirneutal wmrk, the 
boist of its kind in the biographical literature coiiceruing classical 
Telugu poets. In fact, Sri V. Prabhakara Sastri and Sri Manavalli 
Ramakrisbnakiivi, M. A., are the twm eminent scholars who, by their 
acimirable zeal and incessant labours, iirouglit to liglit, in their search for 
maniiscriihs on behalf of the (loveniment Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras, many a forgolten work, and made a solid contribution to the 
history of literatures, botii Sanskrit and Telugu, by tlurir writings on 
varions subject S'ri Pralihakara Sastri has, in bis Sriigarn Srlndlham, 
not only dealt with tb.e literature produced in the Reddi court of 
Kondavidu, particulariy with tlie works of Peda Kdrnati Verna and 
Siinatha, but also reviewed cursorily the literary activity of the 
Rocerla cliiefs of Riijukonda, particularly of Siugabhiipala, I may also 
mention S’ri Bandaru 'rhmmay ya, and S'n Kunduri Iswara Dutt, B. A., 
who have made a special study of S'rinatha and made valuable 
contributiops to ti^e Telugu journals. The late Bri G. Virabhadrarao 
and ibe late Vi u\bp,,dhy;Lya Bn Vedam Venkataraya Sastri have 
onriclual the {tter-LMire on Brinatdia, the former by the publication of 
a liie of Srinutmi and the latter by his valuable iiitrodiiction to and 
commentary on the relugu Brngum Naimdka^n, besides his commentary 
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on the Amara Pataka of Peda KomaU Vcma. Dr. V. Raghavan, 
Lecturer in Sanskrit in the University of Madras, has tackled many a 
knotty probloin in the iustory of Sanskrit literature aiul has written 
learned papers on Vis'vesVara and Bonunakant] AppayiXrya, two of 
the famous Sanskrit poets of the Jvucerla court, and on tlie 
Vaihj(W(Jmhi^Hilha!:<}r(nii of Kolacala Malhnatha. It was he vs lio drew 
my attention, even before ( he volumes of tlie Descripti Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MariUvScripts in the Travancoro Palac.o Library were 
available to the public, to tin; Sanskrit work, SanijUa Cintamaniy 
written by Peda Komati Verna, 

The works and writings of all the scholars mentioned above 
who have worked on some aspect or other of the history of the Reddis 
of KondavidiJ, either political or literary, heB)ed me greatly in niider- 
gtanding its various problems. Had it not been for their labours, the 
history of the Reddis would not have been as clear as it is today. I 
therefore offer thorn my grateful thanks. The Kpigraphica) material 
for the history of the Reddis, the most important source for the re- 
construction of our past history and for solving the literary problems of 
the age, is very scanty; hence there is room for divergence of opinion on 
the political and literary problems of the period. 1 have re-examined all 
such problems in the light of the available evidence, and sought to arrive 
at what I believe to be ilm trntl). \ offer iny respects to all those whoso 
articles and works I had occasion to consult in writing this work for 
the benefit I derived from them. 

In the second part of this work, the social and cultural history 
to which I attach greater importance, I have attempted a faithful re- 
presentation of the age and its ideals and a clear portrayal of the life of 
the period in its different aspects. It is really very difficult for us to 
discover the key to the mysterious forces at work in a by-gone age, 
like that of the Reddis, and unravel the motives whieli irnpeliad the 
people of that age to act as they did, since we are far removed in time, 
and our outlook, ideas and habits are great ly affected by western culture 
and thought. 

I wish to acknowledge with grateful thanks my deep indebted- 
ness to Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, M, A., Ph. D,, who took a live 
interest in the work from the beginning, placed his manuscript, 
Vaiiyavamkmidhak^^^^^ and bis library unreservedly at my disposal, 
and kindly corrected the proofs of this work. 

I take this opportunity to thank S'r! M. Venkatarangayya, Profes- 
sor in History, Economics and Politics, Andhra University (now retired), 
and S'ri Gurti Venket Rao (now Professor in History and Politics, 
Andhra University) for the interest they have taken in me and my w^ork 
and Professor Vissa Apparao, Principal, University Colleges, Andhra 
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University (now retired) who was instrumental in my fretting into the 
ITniversity and was in a way responsible for the writing of this as well 
as my previous work. 1 am under special obligation to S'ri B. Muthu 
swaniy, M. A., Lecturer in English in tlu> Andlira University for 
revising the manuscript. My friends, Sri K. Barnakotisvara Rao, Editor^ 
Trivcni^ and 8ri Man^ori S. iswaran, Dcfxjty Editor, Trivcni, have 
been of considerable help to me as they read thi\>ng('- the manuscript 
and made valuable suggestions. 

When I took up this subject for study I did not comprehend 
quite correctly the scope of the work I had embarked upon. The more 
I studied the subject the greater it interested me. I was then able to 
recognise the ?nagnitude and importance of the work; for, it embodies the 
history of a very momentous period in the annals of the A ndhra country, 
a period of transition from the early mediaeval to the late mediaeval 
period which held the moorings of the modern age. Tt was the period 
in which the country, after the re-establishment of Hindu supremacy 
subsequent to the national up-rising, re-habilitated itself and moulded 
its life in accordance with the changed conditions and with the new 
forces released. I had to work on such a difficult period without 
adequate facilities. In this connection, however, I have to thank S'ri 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Professor in Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras (now retired) and Dr. V. S. Krishna (now Principal 
of the University Colleges, Andhra University) without whose good 
will and good offices I could not have brought out this volume and pre- 
sented it to the public in its present shape. I am grateful to the 
former for kindly giving me permission to use his departmental library 
and affording me whatever help I needed of him. 

1 acknowledge with pleasure the assistance given to me by the 
Superintendent of Epigraphy, Madras, in placing the required cstam- 
pages of stone and copper-plate records at my disposal for consultation 
in his office and I thank him for it. 

My sincere thanks are due to the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate of the Andhra University for kindly sanctioning the 
publication of this work in the University Series. 

And last hut not lea-st, I have to thank S'rT Addepalli 
Lakshmanaswamy Naidu, Proprietor, Saraswathi Power Press, Raja- 
mahendravaram, for the remarkable rapidity with which he executed 
this work, within a very short period from the time he began the 
printing of the work and for the interest he took in it, I am aware of 
the several drawbacks in this work, chiefly typographical, despite the 
care bestowed on it, and crave my readers’ indulgence for them. 

22. Dewan Rama Iyengar Road, j 

Vepory, Madras 7, ? M, SOMASEKHARA SaJRMA, 

October, 1946. J 
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CHAPTER I 


SOniK-ES 


With the materials now available, an attempt made iu the 
following pages to j)ro-ei.t Uo- roailer with trio history of tVie Iveddis wlio 
ruled the Andhra or IMuirn cc nrit t*/ i!! tlie Inuru enth and fifteenth 
oentiules of Mio (hiristia. n era. it is rero n si r noted witli the lielp of 
evidence drawn mainly from three sources namely, inscriptions, 
literaiure* and traditional accounts. 

/, hW^i'Iuri/ONS 

Liscriptions form the most important of those sources. It must, 
however, he admitted in tlio boginring lliat iho original purpose of 
these inscriptions was quite d.iTvoa ut fro»n that oi' furnishing historical 
information. They wore ineiM.^ gift-deed^, rogistoring grants of land 
or money to temples or cf n//r<//\aA/s to braltniMns, made either by 
kings, their courtiers or by pinvatc indivivluals. ^jome of these record 
the construction of temples or aaciliary structures and l!ie sotting up of 
idols in tiioiri. So, though very i;n:r)rtant, these inscriplioiis alone do 
not throw much liglit o?i the events of llicMlay and cannot help us in 
writing a isuccinct history of the conn cry. They are i)ressed into 
service to yield some relialile evidence in reconstructing it. Inscriptions 
may be classifierl under two lieads (1) Coppor-plafce insoriptioas, and 
(2) Stone inscriptions or lit hie records, 

(i) Copper-plnfp rccoviU: 

Inscriptions writlen on copper - plats’*^ gerieraily ivv-^ister grants 
of aQvaliUrds or lands to l>iaiiinans, Vv ‘Mh'vs- i-. i 'l in V oiu! loro and 
Sastras. J’]ac}i set may concain thr.v\ f sir, live « r oven six plates 
according to the requirement.^ of tlic occa-d -n. I h jdaUs are held to- 
gether by a circular copper-ring, th? e.ols of ’licii are .secured in an oval, 
square or clrcnhar seal, bearing the iTIfi'-ha/fa or crublem of the 
grantor. Generally, the seals of the grants of the Rcddi kings bear the sign 
of a couchant bull and s6gvcst that they were Saivites in religion. These 
copper-plate grants generally contain tlie ancestry of the grantors and 
the grantees, a description of the former’s exploits, if any, in kavj/a 
style couched in hyperbol ical terms, and the date of the grant with 
astronomical details, sufficient at times for verification. The .grantees 
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are generally learned scholars proficient in Science or in Vedic literature. 
It noteworthy that all the e »ppnr plate inscriptiony register grants 
made only to Sanskrit scholars and not to any one proficient in the 
language of tlie country. 

(ii) Stone inf^'rripTions : 

Stone inscriptions record, as already stated, gifts made in kind 
or coin to temples, either by kings or their servants, or by private indi- 
vidnals. Inscriptions of the last category geuc3rally niention the name 
of the king holding sway over the locality at the time of the gift, 
besides giving full particulars of the date on wnich the gift was made. 
It may bo reasonable to conclude from a study of these inscriptions that 
the absence of records of a ruling prince in his dominion for any length 
of period is generally indicative of abnormal and chaotic conditions pre- 
vailing in that region. The extent of the dominion of a ruler can be 
fairly determined by the provenance of his stone inscriptions; for none of 
his records would be found, even in holy places lying outside his do- 
minion; records found in any locality beyond his ovvn dominion, indicate 
that he was either a conqueror or a friend of the king of that region. 

Of the inscriptions of the Reddis discovered so far, copper-plate 
records are greater in number than the stone inscriptions. 

JI. LlTETlATVnK 

The next source of our information, namely, literature may 
again be classified under two main beads, Indian and foreign, the first 
including in it Sanskrit and Telugu literatures and a number of 
Muslim histories written in Arabic and Persian languages, and the 
other some Muslim itineraries ai d accounts of European travellers. 
There is another kind of qua'^i-bist u ical vernacular nterature which, 
though last of the literary varieues, is by no means the least important 
tons as evidenc e for our historical rasearch. This forms a very useful 
varie ty 1> / itself a il miy ho properly called “ Vraditioual accounts, *■ as 
it is mainly preserved in liadition. 


Indian : 

Many Sanskrit and Telugu poets and Scholars flourished under 
the patronage of the Rid(ji and other kings of tiiis period. Some of the 
rulers of this period were themselves great scholars and poets besides 
being patrons. 

Sanskrit Literature : Of the Sanskrit works of this period 
which serve us as sources of htstoryi special mention should 
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b« made of KumarayirirTijhjam, a commentary on Kiilidasa's three 
dramas, Abhijnam Sakuntol im^ Vikrviriorvuiiyarn and x\lalavika^nuniira7n 
by Kat lya Verna; Srhgaradipika, a commentary on Amarukatakam by 
Peda Komati Verna; VenioihupCiLa Cat if rani bv Vamanabhatta Baijia; 
and the commentary on Hat udat acarya' s, Ca!a f v'edadatparya-samgrahaf 
also called GirisasrtisUkthndla by S'ivalihga Reddi of the Kandukuri 
family. Ha^atnavastidhakanim^ a work on rliotoric by Sihgabhupala of 
the Kecejla family, and Camaikarci Candrika, another work on the 
same subject by Visv“svara, are very valuable sources for the history 
of the Recejla chiefs. Besides these, there ai*e many dramas, kavyas 
and other writings which throw much light ou the social conditions 
and achievements of the age. 

The attention of readers may be drawn here to another Sanskrit 
Work Called Alittiikaras ingraha^ on rhetoric and poetics. It contains 
five dealing with (1) V^m iiTijatnavivara^ (ii) Sabadrlliaitirntrya; 

(iii) Jiamnirnaya ; (iv) A’'('frbhU(l(tticdra, and (v) Al<nlkarif/iir7i.aya. Its 
author A mrl^uMiidayogi w^rote this work at the Instance of a certain 
Manvabhnpal i or king Manva, son of l^hiilcti])hupati, a devotee of 
Siva. Manva is styled as SO/na-sury i-ktil ^ — the ornament 

of both the lunar and solar races. This indicates that his father 
belonged to one dynasty, and his mother to another. There is only 
one Bhaktihhrtpa so far known to South Indian epigraphy, and he was 
the J^hirva chief, Bhaktiraja* of the Tehigu Coda family, who 
lllonrished in the latter lialf of the fourtcejith century A. D. He was a 
great devotee of Si Vii. He ha<i tw/o sons Bliitnalihga or Bluinad?5va 
Coda or Coda B him a% and Anmideva Cbda‘ or Anna-bhupa. Through 
out t])is work i.ho king’s name is mentioned as Man vabliO pa and not 
oven once as Aniiabhiipa. It cannot be taken to ho a mistake since the 
substitution of Anna for Manva d<.)es not hold good in many places for 
grammatical reasons. Manvabhupa, in the work under reference, is 
given the title komarahkabhiina and other Telugu Coda titles which 
arc conspicuous by their absence in the records of both Bhaktiraje and 
his son, Annad::iva, Future research has to make it clear if Manva- 
bhupa, the patron of Amrtanandayogi, is another son of Codabhupa. 

TtfhigN Lifer jture : The Telugu works produced during this 
period are very helpful in the reconstruction uf tlie history of the 
Reddis. Special mention should be niaie here of Bfn.tnehvara PvrUnam 
and Kaiik hart dim of Srinatha, and fSimliiavi lamf I'a w'ritUm by Kotmnana, 

1. I).- S. C. M. (MadraR) No. lvNy4. pp. h(; 04~-05 If. 

'i. J. 0. R.. Vol. V, pp. J‘28 ff. 

3. SL Vi.. (inlroduRUoD), Vidf*. Appendix to chapter VJI, prut II of this worK, 

Ep. Ind,, Vol. XXVI. pp. 14 rf. 
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Bofch wore court-poets of the Rrddi kings and wrote the works under their 
patronage. These works furnish much infonnation which is not avail- 
able otherwise. Besides the above works IJuraivlamni, ICrldahhiramafn, 
Simhmann<Ardfriihiikii and many other Telugu poems of the period, 
when studied from view-iioints other than puhiicai, provide us much 
useful information. WiiatuVur theme the poets of the period under 
review might: luive taken for the subject of their coiiipositions, and 
however li.igh they might have soared in their flights of imagination, 
they could not escape from the atmosphere of the period and the 
realities of the world around tliom. Tlie theme might be Purariic 
or iion-Buranic, the hero might be a mortal king or an iairnortal deva ; 
yet the descriptions given in iheir works, uf customs and manners, of 
art and arciiitecLure, of weapons used and the nuxies of warfare, and 
a host of other decaiis, were no doubt taken from contemporary life. In 
this connection an eKample or two iiidy be given. In the seventh 
chapter of Sriuar.ha’s Ka&lkhnuia lord ISiva gives an account of the 
'mukli* matnapa in Kilsi to Acyuta or Visnu, in ilie course of which he 
narrates tiie story of a brahman named Mahauanda of Anandak inana 
who, desirous of earning m )ney, is said to have put on the guise 
of SL ^Ooraga\ BiviNidi', 'B niddha, ^ 'Ka(aiiku\ and a Jina,^ The 

'‘Goragas^ and the ' BaviaUl i.>;^ the S uva dovutees of Mailara and of 
Bkaviraddvi respectively, earned ttmic livelihood by begging. The worship 
of god Maililra aiidgoddoss Bkavira was widely prevalent in the Andhra 
country, during the KuKatiya and the Ueddi periods. A fine 
description of the members or these two orders and of tlieir activities 
is given in the Krido.‘’}}.ii d^tt mealioiied before. Srinatba, keen 

observer of life and juture that he was, could not refrain from 
using these terms, evau wln:e translating from the Sanskrit original 
a myiliological story concoriiitig to eiichance the beauty 

and give effective colouriio; to his pkLure.squo narration. Auuthor 
instance also may bo cited. We know that Srinatha was the 
' Vidyadlukari^ of Peda Kbiuati Verna's court and the writer of 
all his copper-plate inscriptions, lie did not let this experience 
go in vain, lie utilised it in his work, Binnu hmirn Burdiwmt which 
tells us how Indra, the celestial ruler granted Bbimakhanda to Siva, 
Srinatha makes Iiuira write a * diairma-ilisanad and indulges in a 
description of this grant in ail its details. He makes Indra address 
his order to the people of the lociility, jusc as kings on earth do at the 
time of granting lands and lixing their boundaries. He even notes the 
date of the grant as ' Calnrdasi^ in ihe nioxith of Margasirsa, in 
Siddhahuju^ when cue moon was in cuujuuccion with Koiiini, and 

5 . Kb. Ku., vii, v. 2f-;0. 

tj. Kd. Rm„ i V, 1^8-130 ; 11*8-145. 
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concludes it with an invocation to kings ruling at the time of the 
grant, as well as to future kings, to protect the dhanna and never to 
violate it/ Many instances of this kicul can be cited from the Telugu 
works of the period, whicli ilirovv light on ti)e social life of the times* 
It may l)e stated, therefore, that a careful and cautious study of these 
works provides interesting material to reconstruct the life of the 
period under review, tliougli such evidence unsupported by other 
iiiformation may not bo sufiicieut and accurate* 

!Usk)ri(’s : Muslim histories constitute one of the 
most important sources. I’hese furuisa accounts of expeditions 
of the Miisiinx rulers of Dedhi to the Deccan and their conquests 
©f the SouLliorn kingdoms. It was ‘Ala-ud-Diii Kliaiji who first 
turned his attention to the South. He sent several expeditions to 
conquer Telingarut and Mabara^.tra. With the death of HarapSladeva 
of Dovagiri, the Mahartcdra kingdom was finally annexed to 
Delhi in Bu ka .1239 / 1317 A. D. 'relingana became part of the empire of 
Delhi with the final conquest of Warangal in Baka 1245 / 1323 A. D. For 
the firt't time in the annals of the Muslim rule in India an independent 
Muslim state, the Bahmaiii kingdom of Gulbarga was founded in 
the Deccan in Saka 1269/ 1317 A. D. by ‘ Ala-ud-Din Hasan GangH 
Bahmau Shah. It was the chief Muslim power in the Deccan, 
contemporaneous with, and rival to, tlie Keddi kingdoms of both 
Kond ividu and .iiojanralioudravarani and the kingdom of tho Rayas of 
Vijayaiiagara. In fact, it was against the rising power of the Muslims 
of Gulbarga, which threatened to sweep away tlio Hindu kingdoms of 
tho soutii, tiiat the Ueddis and the Rayas liad to contend in a life and 
death struggle to defend and protect their redigion and culture. Chief of 
the Muslim autfiocitirs for tlu3 history of the Deccan, primarily for the 
history of the Bahmaui dynasty, are meniioaed below. 

(1) Khaziiin^ul-FatHh or the Tdrikh-U^ Alai by Amir Khusrau is a 
very imi’^ rtant history of the reign of ‘Aia-ud-Din, dealing with the 
period A. i i. 095 7 1 1 / 1296 13i2 A. D, Some extracts, translated 

into English, are given f coin this work in Elliot’s ^ Ihsk^y of Indiaf 
This work has been recent y translated into Etigli^^Ii by Prof. 
Muhammad Habib (;f the Aligarh ivlu.'-liin Dniversily and published 
by D. B. larporewaia, Sons & Co. Bombay, Tiris work is valuable for 
the bdstury of reiihgana, inasmuch as it gives an account of the Muslim 
invasions danng the reign of Prataparuara of the Kakatiya dynasty of 
Warangal. 


7, Bh. Pr., V, vv. 75 - 85 . 
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(2) Fuiuli*us-Sala\in by ‘Isarai, another important work rout- 
ing to the history of the Mussalnians, from the time of Sabuktigin 
of Ghazni to Muhammad bin Tughlaq. The text was recently 
published by Dr. A. Mahdi Husain of Agra. “Isami was bom at 
Delhi about 1310 A. D, and at the age of sixteen, when Sultin 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq transferred his capital in 1327 A. D. to 
Devagir, he was obliged, by the royal command, to migrate to that 
city like other citizens of Delhi. He lived at Devagir during the next 
quarter of the century. After the establishment of the Bahmani 
kingdom at Gulbarga, he composed his history in 1349--50 A. D., and 
dedicated it to his sovereign. ‘ Isami was, thus, not only a contempo- 
rary of Muhammad bin Tughlaq but an eye-witness to several events 
of his reign, especially those pertaining to the history of the Deccan.*’* 

(3) Tarikh-i-Firia Shdhi by Zia-ud-Din Baranl. This treats of 
the history of the Sultans of Delhi from the accession of Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Balban in A. H. 662 / L266 A. D. to A. H, 758 / 1357 A.D., the sixth year 
of the reign cf Firuz Shah. He commenced his work in the reign of 
Sultan Maliamniad Tughlaq, and completed it in A. H. 758/ 1359 A. D. 
A translation of the major part of this work was published in Elliot’s 
‘ History of India', 


(4) larikh-i-FiriU Shahi of Shains~i-. 5 irdj ‘ Afif is essentially a 
history of the reign oi Firiiz Shah, the successor of Muhammad bin 
ITighlaq. A (if wrv)tf> it under the patronage of Firuz Shah (1357 A. D. 
to 1388 A.DJ. Am hhiglish translation of a considerable portion of this 
work is found in ‘ Elliots ’ ‘ Hislory of India', 


All the chroniclers mentioned above were contemporaries of 
Muhammad bln Tughlaq. Of those ‘Afif was perhaps, his youngest 
contemporary. They are our chief authorities for the first half of the 
fuurteeidh century. Besides these, there were some later historians 
wVioso works also are very important to us. They are as follows : 

(5) Tdrikli i>‘Mxibdrak Shdhi by Yahya bin ‘ Ahmad bin Abdulla 
Sirhindi. This narrates the history of the Sultans of Delhi from 
the time of Muizuddln bin Sam, the founder of the Ghori dynasty, 
till A.H. 838 or 1434 A D. The author wrote his history under the 
patronage of Mubarak Shah of the Saiyid dynasty who ruled Dolhi 
from 1427 A.D. to 1435 A.D. An English translation of this work 
was published by Mr. K.K. Basu in the Oaekwad Orienial Series, 


b. I. C.. Vol. V. P. 
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(6) Btirhan-i-Ma aslr of ‘Ali bin Aziz Ullah Tabataba. This 
is esseatially a history of the Nizam Shalii dynasty of A Itinadnagar. 
It was written under the patronage of Biirlian Nizam Shah 11(1590 A . D.*- 
1594 A. D,) after whom it is named. It was commenced in 1591 A.D. 
This history was translated by Major J. S. King and Lt* Col. Sir Wal- 
seley Haig in the Indian Antiguary. The portion dealing with the 
Babmani dynasty was subsequently published in a book form. 

(7) Tahaqaf-i-Akbari of Khwcijl Nizam-ud-Din Abmad deals 
with the history of the Muslim rule in India from the time of Shahab- 
ud-Din Muhammad Ghori till A,H. 1002 / 1593 A, D., the thirty eighth 
year of Akbar’s reign. Besides the history of the Sultans of Delhi, 
the author gives aleo an account of the different Muslim kingdoms 
that flourished in different parts of India. The author, Khwaja Nizam- 
ud-Din was appointed to the office of ^baklm' of Gujarat, in the 
twenty ninth year of Akbar's reign and died in bis service in A.H. 
1003 / 1594-95 A. D. An English translation of this work was 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(8) Muntakhab-aUTawarikh or Tarikh-i-Badaiiyu of Mulla ’ Abdul 
Kadar Badauni is a general history of India form the lime of the 
G^aznivides to the fortietli year of Akbar. The author was in the 
court of Akbar, wh:) employed him frequently to make translations 
of Sanskrit and Arabic works into Persian. This history as the 
author admits, is simply an abridgement o/ Tabaqai-i-Akhart. It 
was translated into English by Lt, Colonel G.S.A Ranking. 

(9) Tarikh-i-F^ishta by Muhammad Knsim Hindu Shah 
Ferishfia is a comprehensive history of the rise of the Muslim power 
in India. The author was horn at Astrabad on the borders of the 
Caspian sea about 1570 A, D, When he was very young he came to 
India along with his father, and reached Ahmad n agar in the Deccan 
during the reign of Murtazi Nizam Shiilu After serving for some time 
under the Nizim Shahi Sultans of Ahmadnagar, he left that place 
and proceeded to BijapUr. He arrived there in 1589 A. D. in the 
reign of Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah II, under whom he served for the 
remainder of his life. At the request of his patron he wrote his 
history after eonsulting “no less than thirty-five works.’* Ferishta 
did not complete bis work till about A. H. 1015 (1606 A. D). This 
work gives a more detailed account of each reign than any other 
history. Its value is, however, diminished to some extent by the 
generally unreliable and incorrect nature of the account it furnishes. 
Xjpepite of its unreliability, scholars have to cling to it, because no 
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other work give? such an abundance of information about the 
kingdoms of thij Deccan. Fer^sbta’s work was translated by Colonel 
Scott and John Briggs. Brigg’s transldtion is compkae and more 
reliable than Scott's, and the references given in tins book are to 
Brigg’s version. 

In the period under review, we are mostly concerned with the 
reign of Muhammad bin Tugblaq and the BahmanI Sultans of 
Gulbargra. As for Muhammad l)in Tughlaq’s reign there are histories 
by contemporary writers as well as later ones, either to supplement or 
to correct one another. Even bore we are not on firm grourd. Dates 
assigned to the same events in Muhammad bin Tiighhiq’s reign, and 
the chronological order in which they are narrated, vary considerably 
in the different accounts written cither by contemporaries or by later 
historians. One has to chock them at every stop and establish their 
authenticity and accuracy. The force of this statement may be better 
understood l)y a reference to the work and papers pnblishe 1 so far, 
relating to the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, particularly by 
Ishwari Prasad, Mahdi Hussain, Haig, and Venkataramanayya, to 
mention only a few, wherein one comes across much differenco of 
opinion and argument in establishing many saliont points. One such 
point, for instance, has been the date of the rebellion of Tilang which 
forms the most important landmark in the mediaeval history of the 
Andhra country. When such are the descripancios found even in 
contemporary works, one can easily judge for oneself tho difficulties 
one has to confront in elucidtating and co-relating histories written by 
later writers. 

There are comparatively more liistorirs which give an account of 
the reign of Muhammad bin Tughlaq than of the Baham ini HuUans of 
Gulbarga. Those that are available in English translations are Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari, Tarlkh i-kkiriHhta Ihirhan-i-Mansir and the extracts given 
by King ironi the 'l\izkar(d'f(i- }Ir.lufc- Biifhaa-i-Mfun^Tr (ttid 'farikhd- 
Fenshlii are tho only t\A^o important autboritios for the histo?*y of the 
Bahinanis of Gulbarga; the former is generally more reliable than the 
latter. Ferishta’s statements, when they relate to tlm Hindus, have 
to be carefully and cautiously weighed before being accepted ; wlien 
they relate to his co-religionisi s, tliey verge on exaggeration. I followed 
only the English translations of Muslim histories. 

Foreign : 

Muslim Itinprarir^.^i: Trcirds nf flm Bafu'a: His full name 

is Shark Abu Abdulla Muhammad, Ihn BatUta of Moracco. At 
tho early age of twentjr one in 1325 A, D he set out on his travels 
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and finally returned to his country in 1353 A. D. He died in 1368 or 
1369 A 1), He cornpktcd the account of his travels in A, H. 756/1355 
A.D. Ibn Bat-fita’s w'orlc is known as I'nliftah-aUNuzzar jfi Ghara^ib^ 
al-Amsar wa vajin.b-ai-Sijfur or Safar Kama, Ho reached India in 
1333 A. D. Muhammad biii Tufjchiaq rocoivod iiini cordially and 
appointed him as tlio qjzi of the capital. He remained there for 

eight years and set out f r un that place in 1342 A. D. In 1344 A. D, 

he proceeded to Oeyinii and frorntfience to Ma'har, He wrote about 
his travels from ineii]r>ry, liavin^^ lost ins notes duris'g the voyage. 
His account is avail:i])le in Kn.i^lish tran-lalions in Elliots’ ^ Histfyry 
of fitditf' and in Prof. Iv. A. Nilakantha Sastri’s useful and indispen- 
sable Foreign nn'icen of Soul h Ituliti \ 

Tlmre is another sonilar work whicl) slionld be mentioned along- 
side of those, the TrovcSi of A'irlur /wr^.av'-. He was born at Herat in 
1413 A.l). and onUn ed the service of Sinih Itukh avS the q izi of llie place 

in 1437 x\. D. In 1411 A. 1). Ik^ was sent <vn an (onbassy to the court of 

Vjjayanagar w hich he vi^jed In 1143 A. i>. A fla3r staying there for a 
time, lie left ln'lia ia 14-14 A, 1). Tlio aliave dates clearly show that he 
was at V i ja y a T) agar at a time wlicn the kingdom of Ivajamabi^ndravaram 
passed into the hands of the kings of V ijiyanagar. His account of 
travfr^ls, though not very ludpful to ns p dii h'-ally, provides much 
information regarding some phasrs of the )ij‘e (^f people of the 
period. A translation of this work is found in hi li lot's Hi story of 
hvJia and also in Majorhs t-utio in ife fifieeulh. cintiiry. 

Ac'ountsof Eurnf)enii Ft'trellrrs: Under Foreign lilerature, the 
accounts of Enro]V:;an tra veliers fo^on the main div ision. In the last 
quarter of tiie thirteenth contury, just hef')re t in: beginning of our period, 
tVie V’^enelian t !':tvod loi% Marco Polo visited hniia. He start'd from Venice 
in 1271 A .])., and reachial tljo court of K nblai, t he ( I rand K hnn of Chiina, 
after travelli ng for three years and a half atu’os.s Asia. After residing 
there for seventeen years he left for KIioiti -/ an in a snip. Ho arrived at 
that place voyaging in the Tndian seas for over a. year and a 
half. 'rbenco lie travelled to (/•mstanlino} !»■, and finally reached 
Venice in U295 A. D. During (ho r-diirn V(>yage he touched at many 
lands and visited Ma’bar and arrived at tim port of Moinpalli in the 
Bapatla Taluk of GnnI ir District about 129 2-1293 A. D. His obser- 
vations on the Muslins of our country are wolUkuowm 

Nicolo de Conti was the next European traveller to visit India in 
the period under review. He was also a Venetian. He went to the 
city of Damascus and settled there as a merchant when he was young. 
After a time he cmcoivel the idea of going on travel. The date 
2 
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when he started is not known to us; but after travelling as far as 
C'liina in the East he returned to Venice in 1444 A. D., after an absence 
of twenty-five years. In the course of his travels he came to India 
and visited Vijayanagar. He is said to have reached a city and 
sea port called “ Peudifetania on the road to which he passed by 
two cities, named “Odeschiria” (TJdayagiri in Nellore district) and 
“ Condergbiria (Chandragiri in Chittoor District). From there, he 
proceeded to Mylapore (Madras) and so on. 

Atlianasius Nikitin was a Russian. He set out on his travels 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century and returned to Russia in 
1474 A.D. In the course of his travels he visited India and stayed 
for some time in the Deccan. In the reign of the Bahmani Sultan, 
Muharnad Shah II, ha was at Bidar, the new capital which was 
founded in 1423 A.D., by Sultan Ahmad Shah, the successor of Sultan 
Firu55 Shah. 

The accounts left by these travellers were translated into 
English and are found in the publication, known as Indin in the Fifteenth 
century edited by R H. Major.^*^ 

These travellers were followed by Portuguese officials, Tome’ Fires 
and Duarte Barbosa who visited South India in the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century. Their accounts were translated into English from the 
PortuguesG and published by the Hakluyt Society. These travel- journals 
do not generally furnish useful information relating to our political 
history; but they provide much material for an intelligent iindersianding 
of the life in the age of the Reddi^. They also confirm and corroborate 
many points of social and relgioiis interest which are alluded to in the 
literature of onr country, particularly in the Telugii works of the 
period. The accounts of foreign travellers, therefore, form a valuable 
supplomont to our knowledge obtained from other sources, occasionally 
furnishing now information, not forthcoming from elsewhere. 


ITI. TBAmTlONAL ACCOUNTSi 

Accounts concerning a particular locality, individual or family 
which are preserved in tradition, either in the form of prose or poetry, 
come under this category. Velugf^tjvari Vitmiacarifra, the Catu. 
Krfulu, the Mackenzie Manuscripts^ the Lncal Records and the 
Birudaualis of the families of nobles of yore belong to this class. 

la In bis iutroduction tho editor R. If. Alajor furniBh^s a good account of some of the 
foreign travellers that visited India*during this period. 
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Veiugdlivdri l/aihsacanlra : This is a modern work dealing with 
the history of the Velugoti family, a branch of the ancient hocerla 
line, written by two pandits, Sri Veliala Sadasiva Sastri and Sri 
Avadhanarn S6:?lia Sastri, under the patronage of the present 
chief of Venkatigiri belonging to the above-said family. State records 
in possession of the descendants of the extant branches of the Roce^Ia 
line, ancient insciiptions of this family, and the \'\'liujolirari 
Vamiavah\ an anthology of verse, constitute tlie cliief authorities in 
writing this work. Some of the ancient inscriptions of tlie Jtccerla 
chiefs are given as appendices. These inscriptions are all eye-copies. 
No attempt has yet been made to take g.'od estampages of these stone 
records and edit them properly.'^ Even these few records do not supply 
US with much historical information. 

So we have to depend on the “ VeAutjHjvdt i t ”, an 

anthology of verse composed and sung in ancient times by ilineiaiit and 
family bards, called Bhatturajus in praise of diiffn-ent chiefs of the 
Koce^la fatuiiy recounting their heroic deeds and great charities in their 
usual extravagant style, with little sense of proportion’*. In this way 
the traditional lore and verses in praise of the Rocerla chiefs grew in 
quantity from generation to generation and were preserved with meti- 
culous care. Even an insignificant chief holding a small fort is given in 
these verses the same importance as a great king ruling a considerable 
dominion and boil) were described in the same strain. Most of the 

chiefs mentioned In verses as havi/ig been defeated or killed by 

Recerlii chieftains are unidentiliable. Because of the lack of confirma- 
tory evidence, liie facts mentioned in the Vamtitlvali have to ho taken 
for what they are worth. Another diiliculty that confronts us in freely 
utilising this material is the confusion prevailing in some of th(3se verses. 
Some of Uiem ascril)(3 the exploits of one chief to another, wdiereas some 
others attribute the same exploits to several individuals in successive 

11, The orif^iDal dominion of the Keccria c-hiefn comprised ii gicat portioji of 

Tel in grin ri vvhicli has not yet boon opii^raphieally surveyed sysleuiaticaliy. 
EpigraphIcMl inatorial in the Hyderabad state whicli furnishes nsed'nl inforinaLioii 
for reconst L’ue ting our past history, lioH still buried. Without. this 

material no liistory of our country can bo sai l to be conrplclo and p.^rfeet. Until 

all the inscriptiojjs in the districts of Tolingana are copied and properly edtied, one 
lias to depend on those given in appendit-ies and make use of them. 

12. Ill fact, one of the chief features which foniiod pari of the regal pomp and 
cont ributed to the Bpeleiidour of the mediaeval poi lod was the maintenance of a 
special sect of people Vaudi.s and m^gadhas as they were generally call' d - by 
every military chief of note and by every important rtoble, to sing the glory of 
himself and of his family by recounting his and his aiiccBtor's eJi]doits, on all 
HuspiciouB occasions and to herald his arrival in public. There is reason to baliovQ 
that this had bcju a feature of the Xelugu court from early times. 
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generations. It must, however, be admitted that the history of the 
KUoerla chiefs lias to bo re- constructed mostly with the help of these 
verses and }>artly with the help of tne VeluQo^ivari Varnkacaritra and 
the few inscriptions given in its appei.dices. 

Capi Kriubi or Ciihi Versus: Cflbi iiieans pleasing words of 
discourse, or flattery. verses appear orginally to have been com- 

posed by different poets to please or fl itter th(3 hero concerned, on 
different occasions, A scrutiny of such poems in Telngu leads ns to 
infer that the 6'77;//.s- were composed by poets and bards of former times, 
either to express their own inner feelings or to flatter or even to censure 
any individual or family, or men ly to describe a locality. The subject 
of these verses may be any tiling. All the verses in the VvlitgotivTiri 
Vamkavoti^ as has been j^tutod already, are of tliis kind. Cencrally these 
verses are not recorded but were iianded down orally from generation to 
generation. Srinatha’s CTuns wlvich have come down to us, are many in 
number and very popular in the Telngu country. No other Telugu poet 
of the mediaeval period is so well-known for his capos* as he. In his 
view no subject was too insignificant cr unimportant to be the theme of 
a capL Even a gross tlieme was transmuted into gold at his magic 
touch. rSince he travelled far and wide, visiting many countries 
and kingdoms, his capts provide us with a panorama of life of 
his times. Ho recorded in his poems all tliat he Iiad observed 
during his peregrinations. The phy.'^ical features of tlie country, the 
habits and customs of tlie {leopic, the food they ate, and many 
such interesting details form the subject-matter of his compositions. 

Traditional accounts of many of the villages of the Andhra 
country, and of some of the ruling dynasties of ancient times have 
been preserved to us in what are now known as the Mackenzie Manus- 
cripts and Local Records, housed in the Government Oriental Manus- 
cripts lnl)rary, Madras. Mackeu/ie, after whom the collection is 
named, was a remarkable {lorson to whom, South Indians in general and 
the Aijdhras in particular, are much indebted. Colonel Collin Mackenzie 
was an Englishman. He came to India and joined the Madras 
Engineers in 1782. While he was serving under the East India 
Company, he tourtd tlirougliout South India. In the? course of such 
tours, he found many temples and other architectural structures of 
striking beauty wliioh were unlike those he had seen before, and many 
stones bearing some kind of writing which, in some instances, differed 
from that in vogue in the locality. In fact, wherever he went, many 
things in the country around ex:clted his curiosity, and as a conse- 
quence he was searcliing for one who could initiate him into the 
myi^tories of this land. His desire was fuiiilled when ho established 
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contact with a young: talented brahmin, Kavali Venkata Borriah of 
Ellore in Wtst Goilavari district He engag:ed him at hi.s own 
expense to try his hand, if p'^ssible, at deciphcM'ing these quaint 
inscriptions found in the crjiirAtry, and to explain to him their content 
and also to tell liini soinetlnng about the language, literature and the 
relgion of tlie people of the land. Borriah succeeded in deciphering 
inscriptions not only of the later hut also of the early ])er;«*(i written in 
fcjanskrit and Hale Kannacja. When every one regarded tliese inscrip- 
tions as afiintelligi[)le and meaningless lines, scribbled by some 
superhuman !)oings in bygone ages, Borriah’s decipherment was 
certainly a nuirvelhriis teat that speaks much of his genius. He 
was, without douht, the li/sc- Indian epigraphist who successfully 
probed into the mysteries of ancient inscriptions. ‘‘The connection 
that 1 then formed writes Mackenzie, ‘‘with one person, a native and 
a brahinin (tlie larnentetl C. V. Borriaii, then almost a youth, of tJie 
quickest genius am! disposition, possessing that conciliatory turn of 
mind that soon reconciled all sects and all trihes to the 

course of inquiry followed in his surveys), was the first step 
of my introduction into the portal (if Indian knowledge. Devoid 
of any knowl (ig(? of the languages uiyscdf, I owe to the happy 
genius of this individual the eneouragenient and tlie means of obtaining 
what I had so long sought. On the reduction of Seringapatam, not one 
of our people could translate from the Canarese alone: at ])roseut we 
have translations made, not only from the modern cliaractors but the 
more obscure, 1 had almost said, obsolete, ciiaracters of the JSa.^atrums 
(or inscriptionv^) in Canarese and Tamil; besides what have been made 
from the Sanskrit; of which, in my first years in India, I could scarcely 
obtain any information, b’roiii the moment the talents of the lamented 
Borriah were ajiplied, a new avenue to Hindu knowledge was opened; 
and tliough I was deprived of him at an early age, Iiis example and 
instructions w^ere so happily fuiluwed up by his bretiiren and disciples, 
that an establishment was gradually formed, by which the whole of our 
province miglit be analysed, on the method thus fortuitously began and 
successf ull y foll<>wed.‘ ■ Mackenzie became the Surveyor-General of 

Madras in iSll). Soon after, he was called away to command the Engineers 
in Java (1811 15). He rose to the position of the Surveyor- General of 
India in 1810 and die<l near Calcutta in 1821. The activities of Mackenzie 
in this field and the results achieved by him cannot bo described 
better tbcjn by trie words of Lord VVillingdon win), as the then Governor 
of Ma lras, liaiip oie I to open the proceedings of tlie Sixth Session of the 
Indian Histonal IC cords Commission held at Ma<lras in 1924. In his 
opening spcec'u he says ‘‘(Joloncd. Collin Mackenzie, vvlm Oiuicd bis career 

Vy J. K. A. S.. (Old Seno;); Vcl, J. j.p. Ill ff. 
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as Surveyor- General devoted hts spare time for a space of thirty eight 
years to collecting inaniiscripts bearing on history, ethnology, literature 

and tradition, chiefly of the country of south of the Kistna river 

The collections ...included as many as 1,568 manuscripts in 

Sanskrit, Tarnil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, Uriya, Mahrathi, 
Hindi, Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Javanese and Burman. In 
addition to these, be collected as many as 2,070 local tracts bearing on 
history and ethnology, 8,076 inscriptions, 79 plan.s, 2630 drawings# 
6,218 coins, 106 images and 40 antiquitie:?. The collection was 
purchased just a century ago by the Marquess of Hastings, then 
Gover/i{>r Gonerai for a sum of £. 10,()0'J. A largo part of it 
consisting of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Javanese, and Burman 
books, with the plans, coins, images and sculptures, were sent 
to England ; hut the books and tracts in the languages of Southern 
India to the number of 5,31,255, local tracts and over 8,000 inscriptions 
were handed over to Madras. They were first lodged in the College 
Library, then entrustcKl in 1830 to the Madras Literary Society, then 
handed over in 1836 to the Rev. William Taylor to be examined with a 
view to publicat ion. He published five reports in tlie Madras Journal 
of Literature and Seionce and started restoring tVie manuscripts, which 

were already becoming lost by tlie decay in the ink or the material 

Nothing more happened till 1846 when the books were returned to the 
College Library. About forty years later the collection was trans- 
ferred to ihe (luvornmenl Oriental Manuscripts Library 

This collectiuii is now known as the Mackenzie Mamiscrif ts, Some 
time la^er 0. P. Brown who had done yeoman service to Telugu 
literature got some of the manuscripts recopieJ and bound in volumes 
which are now known as Lora/ Records or Kaifinats, 

The (j udikaHii lekka and its detailed edition, Dnndakavile^ 
the two main accoinit-hooks relating to (jrania or village, and Sima or 
taluk, and the BirudruioLi ov the titular account of a prince, nayak or 
(lyna>Lv form the last, but by no means the least, of the sources that 
help us in reconstructing our ancient history. These account-books 
maintained frou) generation to generation, give full details regarding 
several items of the administration of a village or Sima like village 
services, temples, agriculture, irrigation, and handicrafts. The 
K(mdaii[hima Dandakavile is a good example of the Sima account- 
books. * Kavile ’ means a record and the term ‘ d(n](l(i ’ seems to be a 
corruption of " dGittpi * which means army or military. Judged by the 
name, these Davdakaviles appear to have come into existence only 

It, ProiN:*o-lij>’;:;s of the Si.'Cth Sessiou of Lh'3 Indian llisborial Uecorda Comonisslon 
pMges und I. 
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during the rule of the Gajfipatis of Orissa who divided the country into 
military administrativedivisions called day*l KondavTtidandapftdu 

was one of sucli divisions Evei^ if they owe their origin to the Gajapatis 
it is certain that they contained in the .11 all the information preserved 
in the previous accounts ; for, they give us aUo a good account of tiio 
smas before the rule of the Gajapatis. 

The Telugii Wi)rk Rdninra jiyam written by Andngula Venkanna 
is a good specimen of the ‘ BtruddVdli \ Vinnakot i Peddana, a Telugu 
poet of the fifteenth century call al hinidaralj by tho name ‘ Bintdopra- 
banlha" in his Kdi)yalan'car,i udanarr, a work on rhetoric. The 
Oriental Manuscripts Library preseves a Telugu manuscript containing 
the ' hiVtiddmlis' of the seventy two Nilyaks that served under Kakati 
Prataparudra of Warangal. 

These are the sources from which evidence is drawn for recon- 
structing the history of the Reddls, who were the main custodians of the 
Hindu religion and ciiltxire in the coastal region of the Andhra country 
in the mediaeval period, subsequent to the rule of the Kakatiya 
monarchst 
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POLfTICAL CONDITION OF THE TELUCrU COUNTRY 

A study of the politicfil coTidition of the Andhra country at the 
time of the foundation of the Kondavidu kingdom will give us the 
proper background to trace the lustory of the Reddis and their relations 
with neighbouring powers. 

After the fall of Warangal in 1323 A D., the whole of the Andhra 
country passed under the sway of the Tughlaq emperors of Delhi. 
They appointed ‘ ‘ and other officers c f state to carry on 

the administration of this newly-acquired province. Armies were 
stationed at all important centres in the country, ani the nature of the 
administration was military. Many unjust taxes were imposed on 
agriculturists and collected with an iron . hand. Money was squeezed 
from the rich without any consideration. Brahmans ard cows were 
killed; agrnharas bestowed upon brahman scholars by kings of yore, 
were confiscatod. and all brahrnanical .sacrifices and ritual were 
compulsorily stopped. Temples were desecrated and idols ^vere broken. 
Drinking of wine, eating of beef, libertine indnlgtmce, and brahman- 
slaying hecamo the c'eed of the Mussalmans’ Great was the oppro- 
brium and horror attached to the Muslim rule The Muslim officers 
appear to have made a total war against the Hindus and tlieir religion 
The copper-plate grant’ of Vi^asa is a very ren arkable, though 
solitary,^ docun\ent of his reign winch gives a graphic account of 
the Telugu country under the Muslim domination. Their cruel 
and inhuman acts naturally evoked a keen yearning in the minds 
of the Hindu sufferers to protect, even at the cost of their lives, 
the cow and the braliman, tho two visible symbols of tlioir dharmo^ 
one, of spritual and tlie other, of material pros])ority. The well-being 
of the Hindu f^ociety rested chiefly on agriculture which was dependent 
on the cow, and on helpful rains in ti ne cau-sed, as the ancient Hindus 
believed, by tho regular performance of brahma ni cal sacrifices. The 
unwise policy adopted by the Muslim administrators, inflamed the 
Hindus intensely and a profound discontent prevailed all over the 
country. It knit them together far their emancipation from this 
oppressive political bondage. 

1. Forgoiten chapter, p. 20; Appoiidix, I. p. lOB, 

2. Bhcirati, Vol. XfX (1942), I^larch number. 

^ForgottCiTS/^iptcr, Appendix I, pp. 100—110. 
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The down-trodden Hindus did not remain long under the heel of 
the Muslims. A movement to throw off the foreign yoke and protect 
their dharnui and culture was set on foot in the coastal tract of the 
Andhra country. All the nayaks living thereiri joined together into a 
confederacy witii tlm common purpose of freeing the country from 
foreign dominatiom and to re-estahiish Hindu supremacy. vSorne old 
generals like Kolani Prati|)ci Rudrad“»va and Annamantri who liad 
survived Prataparudra, the last of the Kakatiya mouarchs, came 
forward to guide the movement and its destinies. Prolaya Nayaka of 
the Musunuri family was chosMi leader of the confederates. Since the 
Hindu records^ of the costa! region reaprear from S'aka 1247 (13?5 A DJ, 
it seems reasonable, therefore, to suppose that in that year Prolaya 
Nayaka and his cor federates rose in rebellion against the Muslim 
authorities and fi-eed their region from foreign domination. 


Prolaya Nayaka became the acknowledged leader of the coastal 
Andhra country and proh^ibly all the nobles in that region lo.yaUy 
obeyed his commands. He made Rekapalli in the vicinity of the 
Godavari (in the BhadiMchalam taluk of East Godavari district) liii 
capital and re-established the Hindu dharma. He patronised Vedic 
learning and revived Vedic sacrifices in his dominion and re-endowed 
the (igraharos to their claimants, which were in their enjoyment until 
the Muslim occupation of the country. All the unjust taxes were 
repealed and peasants paid to the king as tax, a proper share of their 
produce even as enjoined in the Sa.^tra^, in the same way as the ancient 
sagos paid one-sixth of the fruit of their penance to the kings of their 
days. Pr5laya Nayaka established law and order in the country and set 
rieht everything that was undone by the VTussalmans during their 
period of rule. 


Encouraged by the success gained by the nobles of the coastal 
country the nayaks of the western Andhra country (now known as the 
RSyala Sima) who were under the subjection of Mabk Nehy\ Muha- 
mmad bin Tugblaq’s governor of Kampili rose in the? rc’bellion and 
made administration impossible under the leadership of the Ciilukya 
ksatriy a prince of the lunar race, Somadevaraja of the Araveti family. 
They put the Muslim governor to flight, and captured the forts of 
Mosalimadugu, Satanikota, Kandanavol (Cnrnul), Kalvakolanu, Racuru, 


N. D. 1., Vol. ITT, O. 73, pp. IG‘22— 29. 

Soe for a diKsciission of tho d^ito—ForgoUen chapter % p. 39. f,n. 7; 
and Kp. Tnd.. Vol. XXV, p. J.39, f. n. 5. 


4. 

3 


Forgotten Fmpire, Vide, Chronicle of Fernao Nun iz, p. 297. The f'Jovornor’s 
name is given as Muhammad and Muhammad Maluka In th e Tolu gu works Halo, 
Bhiigavatmn {Dvipada Jkivrjam) and Narapathnjayaviy 
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(Ratcvir), Htagiri (Etglr), and Gangin0nikoi;ida. They fought several 
successful battles at Anegondi, Mudvigallu (Mndgal), and other places 
ami drove away the Muslim officers'. The names of the battle-fields 
and of the torts indicate the extent of the region oven* which Somade- 
varajci operate! during this rebellion. From the forts he had captured 
and the battles he had won, it is evident that a great part of the 
soutliern portion of the present Hyderabad state also came into his 
possession. He appfn'nied his kinsmen, and officers as governors of 
those torts wnicli they retained in their possession for a long time. 
Western Andhra country th.us s{ipf)ed out of tlie control of the Muslim 
authorities most probably al)oiit 1328 29 A. I). 

Prolaya Nayaka anrl his paternal uncle’s son, Kapa Nddu or 
Kapaya Nayaka did not stop their efforts with the re-conquest of the 
coavstal region. 'L'o deliver tlie eniire Andhra country from the Muslim 
domination was their sole aim and object. In achieving that end 
Prolaya Nfiyaka appears to have been unsuccessful ; one is not sure if 
he ever ma<ie any attempts in that direction. As ])i.s name is not 
mentioned by any of the Muslim historians in connection with the 
rebellion of Warahgai, it is rea.sonal)]o to conclude that he did not live 
long to carry out his cherished wish. 

The mantle of Prolaya Nay aka fell on his cousin Kapaya Nziyaka 
who succeeded him as the leader of the chiefs of the coastal tract. To 
fulfil his object he secretly carried on negotiations with the Hindus of 
the Warahgal conutrv and the neighbouring Hindu monarchs like 
Ballala Ml ol Dvarasaiuudra, to make c^unmou cause for eiuaucipation 
from the Muslim rule. His piaiis succeeded and under his leadership 
the Hindus of Waratigal vom) in rebellion in Saka 1258 - 59(1336-37 A.D.) 
against the Muslim govermu-s in Telingana aimve the Giuits. Defeating 
them in battle they drove tinnn away, and captured the fort of 
Waraugal. Thus was tlie Hindu ludepeudenco of Telifigana established 
once again. Kaydl Nk] of Ls.a ay, Kauya Naik of Barani, Kaba Nay and 
of Aziz-l'lki I anai-iJja, ]\ciuu>a i^aik and Krishn Naik of Ferishta, who 
is said to liave boon t:lm learlor of the Hindu insurgents of Warahgal, is 
no other Mtan lvai>.iya Nayaka, the cousin of Prolaya Nayaka of the 
Musunuri fanvilv. After driving away the Mussalmans from Telingana 
he made Waraugal his capital. 

ICapaya Nayaka hecame the chosen leader and the uncrowned 
king of the entire Andhra country and assumed the titles Andhra- 
desatlhTsvara, lord of the Andhra country, and Andhra Suratrana, the 

5. i^\)rgoft.itn ckapier pp. 48-51. 
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sultdn of the Andhraw. He was served, ac'cordii'i^ to fciie Ivaluvacujfu 
grant ^ of Anicalli,by the traditional seventy five nayaks i)f the An(ihra 
country, tlie descendants of the nobles that had served the last Kakaiiya 
monarch. The different nayaks in the country appear to have ruled, 
as of old, their horidilary iiiyoijin or provinces under their charge in ' 
depeudently, while formally acknowledging him as their overlord. 

The liberation of the Andhra land from foreign rioniination 
naturally brought about a change in tlie attitude and outlook of the 
Hindu nobles in dilierent {)arls of tiie Ci)untry. The sentiment that had 
fired tlieir imagination and united tliem for a coivimon purpose, failed 
to animate them further to work together soon alter the attainment of 
independence. The first flush of eio hiisia-ru, comMupient on their 
gaining a signal victory (jver the Lmpio-iai forces of Delhi, evoked in 
their hearts a note of seir-coutiilence iMu; self 'reliance, fostering in tdiem 
an independent spirit. The victory they had won, b,>got in them a false 
and pernicious sense of prestige and iiower which naturally tended to 
discord and cleavage. The idea) for which iliey hael united and fought, 
was lost sight of in no time, and each one of the cfiiefs began, to assert 
his power and extend his authority ni the expense of the other. As a 
consequence, these principalities dowtdoped soon into in(h.‘pcnden t states 
with an aggressivcdy autonomous attitude, wliich, if it did nothing else, 
served to make unity among them well nigli i.mpo^>sibie. Tiiis attitude 
of the nobles tended to deprive lvj,paya >jave.ka. of his ieah.'rship (.»f the 
Andhra country, anU his flominion comes to bo counted ;ts only one t>f 
the several new kingdoms, estahlishe\l in the early post-Kakatiya period. 

During this period there were as many kingdoms and principali- 
ties as there were chiefs, chief of them lieiug the kingdom'^ .if Warahgal 
of the Musiinuri chiefs, of Racakondi of the Dadma Velama chiefs, of 
Vijayanagar of the ksatriyas of the ya<lava clan, and of Koijdavldu of the 
Reddis of the Panta clan, besides the cmnparitively small i)rincif)alities 
of the Mancikonda Nayaks of Kbrukonda and the Koppifla cnieftains 
of Fithapuram. liesides these there was tlui aiicicmt kingtlorn of the 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinga with its Hcfs. 

.I.A.S.P., Vol. IV, I'u. : Vido, vv. llhiO-iii, 'v^>l, XXl, iSo ;. and 

July (11)4.1); This giant was re •.ulitod i'y TU’. N. Voiikai araDuuiayya. 'I'htj riuinhor 
of Nayaks dial .sorvc.d tho laKt K-dvaiiy:* vuotMivch ip. uivcii diffiacjd.ly in irisci i|»i ionp 
and lifiOra taro, ttisgivou as .so voiii.y-sovon in idio VclniiCtliiAU 'h Vanns-ii i a U uu i in rhc 
Cii t us \ri ih(i hC'.iowX pvkYt oi' tho. Gilt upuil I/a n^'iuLip.ali j i/ 1 . ';(!|). i].. lidi, .sovi /dy two 
in the inlio iucLory voi’Mib ih tho rfira/joKi^iiranf [Sithnusk^ id;iV, ( jcLoiioi nunibor;, 
and as stw’enfcy live in tho Kaluvacciu .giant pV.S.iM'., I V, voroj ‘dj), 
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Tli£ Kingdom oj Warongal : 

An account of the careers of Prolaya Nayaka, and Kapaya 
Nayakii of the Musunliri family who liberated the Coastal Andhra 
country and Telitigana respectively, and the distinguished part they 
played in the history of the Ueccun were detailed in the earlier work 
A Forgotten chapter of Andhra history F That brochure is really in 
the nature of a prologue to the history of the Reddi kingdoms of the 
Andhra country which forms the subject of the present treatise. 
Hence, only the broad features of the history of Warahgal after its 
re-conquest by Kapaya Nayaka are noted down here. 

Kapaya Nayaka inherited much of the old kindoni of the 
Kakatiya monarchs which extended from Kaulas and Bidar in the west 
to the Bay of Bengal in the east, in spite of the victory he liad gained 
over his enemies in 1336-37 A. I)., ho was not sure of his ground and 
was uncertain of his throne ; for he was apprehensive of an invasion 
of Telihgana at any moment by Sultan Mahatnmad-hin-Tugblaq of 
Delhi. In order to protect himself from this dangcu- and to safeguard 
his kingdom, Kapaya Nayaka made common cause with the rebel 
Oenturious of the Deccan and despatched a considerable force in aid of 
Jafar Khan, one of their leaders, when such help was needed most. 
These Centurions vanquishing the Imperial forces, and putting an end 
to the authority of the Sultan in the Deccan country, set up a new 
independent Muslim state contiguous to the kingdom of Warahgal, and 
elected Jafar Khan as their king. Jafar Khan ascended the throne in 
1347 A. D., assuming tlie title of Ala-ud-Din Hasan Gahgu Bahman 
Shiih, and bc3came th(3 founder of the new BalimanT kingtlom which 
played a very important part in the history of South India for over a 
century and a quarter. His capital was Gulbarga. 

Kapaya Nayaka very soon realised that the trust he placeil in 
Jafar Khan, now Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah, was misplaced and the aid 
lie gave him was misdirected; for Ala-ud-Din, almost from the 
inception of the Bahmam kingdom, waged war with the neighbouring 
Hindu kingdoms in order to reduce them to submission, and to extend 
his authority. Kapaya Nayaka’s kingdom did not prove an exception. 
He realised also that he could not bestow much attention on the affairs 
of the coastal region, having in his neighbourhood a growing Muslim 
power which was bent upon wiping out the independent Hindu king- 
doms. So, he appointed his cousin Toyyeri Anavota Nayaka as his 
viceroy over the coastal region. The latest record of the reign of 
Kapaya Nayaka in the coastal countr> is dated in Saka ]2()8 (1346 A.D.) 
and that of his cousin Anavota Nayaka in Saka 1265) (134? A.D.). These 
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records roughly indicate the date of the appointment of Anavota Nayaka 
as the Viceroy of the coastal Andhra coutry. 


Soon afinr his accession to the throne, ‘ Ala-ud-Dui Hasan Shah 
led a successful invasion against Telihgdna and compelled Kapaya 
Nayaka to sign a treaty by ceding him the fortress ot Kaulas with its 
dependencies. This defeat at the hands of ‘ Ald-nd-Diu Hasan Shah 
affected Kapaya I^ayaka’s prestige and power and considerably weakned 
his authority over the coastal Andhra country. 

The death of Sultan Muhammad Bin Tughiaq gave ‘ Ala-ud-Din 
Hasan Shah further encouragement and freedom to prosecute his 
cherished wish of re-conqueriug all the country previously subject to the 
Sultans of Delhi. With this object he lauuched an ejctensive campaign, 
during which he once again invaded the kiogdoin of Teliugana in about 
S. 1278/1356-57 A.D The cause of this second invasion appears to be 
that Kcipaya Niiyaka did not become ‘ A)a-ud-Din’s vassal paying an 
annual tribute, even though he li;Ad already ceded to the Sultan Kaulas 
with its dependencies. The Muslim historians credit ‘Ala-ud-Din Hasan 
Shah with victory this time also. They state that, inflicting a severe 
defeat, ‘Ala-ud-Diu compelled Kapaya Nayaka to pay the annual tribute 
he had her-etoforo been remitting to the Sultan of Delhi and to cede 
further again the fortress of Bhbnagir (Tribhuvanagiri; whicli thence 
forward became the easterii boundary of the Bahmani kingdom. 

Kapaya Nayaka made a bid to recover liis lost possessions soon 
after thedeatli of ‘Aia-ud-Din Hasan Shah in 1359 A.D., with the help of 
the king of vijayanagar. He sent his son^ Vimiyak Dov, the fief-holder 


7, Dr. N. Veil kata rainti nay ya is of opinion that Vinayak Dtv was a cousin of the 
liecorla chief, i\jiav6ta NayaJja t and ib was to cliastiwc him (hat, Muharnnia(i Shah 1 
Bahrmani led his forces to V«daihpattun (VI. Viii,, intro, XU). Jfe also says that 
the death of Kapaya a;, the hands of the Vela mas " l ook place in l^iG9 A.D., or a 
liiilo earlier”. Vinayak Dev was alr(3ady dead hy A. I I.. 7G4 {b'orfjottcn (Uiaplar 
\ppHi)(U\, IV,p. 'I'liis year begins in October 1^62 yV.D. Tim I.uelajowtc*xb 

i.f I’ci isina furnishes also the date of Muhammad Sliah’s (jxpedifcion to Velampattun 
ajjaitisi Vinayak J>e,v as A . 11. 703. This year conimemu's from the iUsfc of October, 
130i A.D., and ends oil -itst October 1302 (Saka I2HI). We know als> from VI. 
Viu., that Anavota I avenged the death of hia lathcM-, Sihgama Nayaka in s'ak.i, 1283 
(s'ikhi-kari-l-Uianu) and from VV. Or., (appendicics, Nos. 0, 7 and 8) that ho was 
fortifying Rajukonda in ;Vftka 1287; The earliest inscription to mention the conquest 
of Warangal by Anavota I is his Ainavolu rt'coril datc.d in 1309 A,D., (s'aka J.291) 
which clearly states that he made the gift r vgisdored th(;r«!in ;ifter rotnrniug from a 
successful military campaign {Forgotten Chaptrr, p. 98). In the light of the above- 
mfcniioned facts I am not inclined to indentify Vinayak Dev with Naga Nayaka, 
the cousin of Anavota i. 
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of Velainpattan who re-conquercd Rhonagir and was preparing to 
recover Kaiilas also. Having heard this news Muhammad Shah I 
(1359 A.D to 1376 A.D.), the son and successor of ‘ Ala-ud-Din Hasan 
Shah proceeded at once by rapid marches to VelarhpatUn and laid seige 
to the fort, Vina yak Dev escaped to the citadel which was forthwith 
invested, and finally reduced. He was then captured and burnt 
alive. 


Exasperated by the inhuman and cruel death meted out to his son, 
Kiipaya Niiyaka grew desperate and appealed to Saltan Firuz Shah of 
Delhi, tile successor of Muhammad bin Tughlaq for help to crush the 
Bah inani power, promising him at the same time to bring the whole of 
the Deccan <jrice again under the sway of trie Emperors of Delhi. This 
ar)peal did not bear fruit. Enraged by the reported overtures of KSpaya 
Nayaka to tiie Delhi court, Muhammad Shah I invaded Telingana and 
ravaged tVie whole country in S'aka 1288 / 1366 A.D. Kapaya Nayaka was 
reduced to straits and applied for quarter. A treaty .was subsequently 
drawn up liotween the king of Warahgal and the Sultan of the Bahmam 
kingdom, by which the former ceded the hill fort of Gdlconda in 
perpetuity to the Sultan besides presenting him three hundred elephants, 
two thousand valuable horses and thirty three lacs of rupees ” as 
indemnity. Golcopda since then became the boundary between the 
Bahainani and Waraugal kingdoms. Muliammad Shah I is said to have 
warned his succjssors noc to molest the kingdom of Wa ran gal as long 
as its rulers refrained frotn breaking their faith. On this occasion 
Kdpaya Nayaka presented to Muliammad Shah I a beautiful throne 
studded with emeralds which was, therefore, called Takht-i- Flruza, 

While Kapaya Nilyaka was involved in struggle with the 
Bahuiani Sulliiiis of Gulbarga the Recerla chief Sirigama Nayaka I 
lauuche l a campain for territorial aggrandisement, and even challenged 
Mie a uiliority of Kapaya Nayaka, the acknowledged leader till then of 
tiie confederacy of nobles of the Andhra country in succession to his 
cousin Prdlaya Nayaka, After the death of Sihgama Nayaka in 
S'aka 1283 (1361 A.D.) his son AnavOta Nayaka led an expedition to 
tlie fiorth, accompanied by his brother Mada Nayaka I and his son 
Feda Vodiigiri Nayaka, and contended with Kapaya Nayaka for 
.supremacy over Teliilgclna. The hostile armies met in the present 
Warangfil district of the Hyderabad state, and a fierce battle waS 
fought; at Bhimavaraih in about 8 aka 1289 90 (1367- 68 A. D.) in which 
Kapaya Nayaka was defeated and slain, 'rhus came to an abrupt end 
the rule of the MsunTiri chiefs over Telifigaiui. None of the descendants 
of K&p aya Nayaka is known to history. 
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The Kingdom of Rdjukonda Q7id l)evarakon(la : 

The R?cerla chiefs of Raiak{'nda and Devarakonda, Padina Velamas 
by caste, served the Kakatiya monarch s of Warahp:al from the time 
of Ganat)atid6va, as coinmaiiders and vassals, and rose to distinction 
and power. Their history however virtually lu^^rins in the post- 
Kakatiya period from the time of Anavdta 1, son of Sini^ama Nayaka I* 
Though his father laid the foundations of their power by !vis conquests 
to the south of Rajnkoqda or Rajacala, it was only his son Anavota, the 
real architect who built the ediiice of the Uecorla kingdom, iiajukonda, 
one of the important towns in the ll.lcerla territory until his time, 
became bis capital. Anavdta made it impregnable by the construction 
of fort walls, ramparts, tanks and wells®. He came to the throne in 
S'aka 1283 (1361 A.D ) and ruled till about S'aka 1306 (1384 A.D.). After 
slaying Kapaya iNayaka in tlie bdtfle of Bbnnavarani be took possession 
of the Warahgal kingdom and became the sole ruler of the whole of 
Telihgana. He was ruling the forts of Warahgal, Bhdnagir, Rajiikoijda 
and others in the Telugu country l)y STaka 1.291 (July 1369 A. D.), the 
date of his Ainavdlu inscription. From his time Warahgal was reduced 
to a secondary position. 

Anavdtd Nayaka I, stationed at Dilvarakonda his brother Mdda 
Nayaka who ruled the territory around it with its dependencies. Since 
that time Devarakonda became the capital of the descendants of Mdda 
iVdyaka in the same way as Rajukonda wns that: of the off-spring of 
his brother Anavota L The Kingdom of Devarakonda was subordinate 
to, and formed only an integral part of the Kingdom of Rajukonda. 
Though the chiefs of the collateral lines acted indopendontly in their 
respective dominions, they whole-heartedly co-operated with one another 
and worked together as one in the best interests of the united Rucerla 
kingdom, in dealing with foreign powers and protecting the integrity 
of their state. The so-called partition of the Rocerla kingdom, adverted 
to in the Annals of the Recerla chiefs, bc*twecn Anavota Nayaka and 
Mada Nayaka seems to be nothing but a convenient administrative 
arrangement and a tcuTitoriil adjustment between the brothers which 
contributed to the strength and not to the weakness of the Recerla 
kingdom as a whole. 

It is interesting to note that the Balunam Sultans of Gulbarga»iid 
not invade the kingdom of Telingana even once after it passed into the 
hands of the Recerla kings. It might he that the chiefs of Rajukonda were 
actually In alliance with the Bahmani Sultan against Kapaya Nayaka 

8. Inscripuoas recor liiig construction of thoso works by Anav i are "ivcii in Appen^hces 
nos, 6 , 7 and 8 to Vv. Cr., (Vide pp. 27-29) ; 

Forgotten chapter, p. 05. 
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and that, on tlio death of the latter in the battle of Bhlmavaram, the 
former ratified their conquest of the warafigal kingdom, snSject to their 
adherence to the terms of his former treaty concluded with KapayB- 
Nayaka, This was probably the reason for the friendly attitude of the 
Bahmanl Sultans towards the Receria rulers of Uajukonda, AnavSta I 
and his successors were very loyal to the Bahmanis of Gulbarga and 
assisted them in their campaigns even against their Hindu compatriots. 
The Bahamani Sultans, in their turn, rendered assistance to the 
Receria kings when their territory was overrun by their Hindu adver- 
saries. For little over a half of a century from the time of Anavota 
Nayaka I the political relations between these two neighbouring states, 
the Hindu and the Muslim, were very cordial. 

Virtually, from the inception of the Rajukonda kingdom the 
RScerla kings were at war with their neighbouring Hindu powers of 
Vijayanagar and Kondavidu in the south and south-east respectively. 
The river Krsni separated the Rajukonda kingdom from both the 
Vijayanagar and Kondavidu kingdoms. 

An a vota I and Mad a I were succeeded by their sons Sifigama 
Nayaka 11 and Peda Vedagiri Nedu respectively. Sihga II (cir. 1384 to 
cir. 1399 A.D.), Kumara Sihga as he was also called was a great 
Sanskrit Scholar and a great patron of letters. During his reign Peda 
Vedagiri, his cousin and contemporary at Devarakonda, afforded 
asylum to the Ejuva chief, Annadeva Coda who was dispossessed of 
his principality in the coastal region by the Beddi kings of Kondavidu. 
This factor further embittered and complicated the relations between 
the RScerla chiefs and the Reddi kings, and turned the enmity between 
the two rival houses into a family feud, which continued with unabated 
vigour until the end of the Reddi rule. 

Sihga II was succeeded by his son Anav5ta II, also called 
Kumarannavota (cir. 1399 A.D. to cir. 1425 A.D.). Kumara Mada Nayaka. 
son of Peda Vedagiri Ncdu was his contemporary at Devarakonda, 
Closely following in the foot-steps of their fathers both these rulers 
adopted the same policy of hostility with their Reddi contemporaries. 
Anavota II however deviated from the traditional policy of loyal 
subordination to the neighbouring Muslim state and joined the Vijaya- 
nagar forces when Psnugal near Nallagonda was besieged by Sultan 
Flrtlz Shah in 1417 A.D.. The Receria kings were however unable to 
maintain this policy of friendship and co-operation with their Hindu ally of 
Vijayanagar consistently in later times, owing to persistent invasions of 
their territory by Firiiz Shah’s brother and successor. Ahmad Shah I 
who ruled the Bhamani kingdom from Bldar, the capital which he had 
built newly. 
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Kumara Anavora » son Sarvajna Singrama Na.vaka III (Cir. 1425 
A.D, to cir. 1475 A.D.) and Lingama Nedu, son of Kumara Mada Nayaka 
who inherited their respective kingdoms after the death of their fathers, 
often swerved in their loyalty t > the Sultans of Bfdar and joined hands 
occasionally either with the kings of Vijayanagar or with the powerful 
king Kapiles vara, the founder of the Gajapati dynasty of Cuttack who 
newly established Ins power in Saka 1538 / 1435-36 A.D. , after the fall of 
the Eastern Ganga line of Kalihga. 

Lihgama Nedu, the last powerful ruler of DSvarakoiida is credited 
to have led incursions into the Reddi kingdoms of KohdavTdu and 
Rajamahundravdram even from his twelfth year and carried the rivalry 
between both the houses to logical conclusion, until the subversion of 
the Reddi kingdom of Rajamahendravararn which outlived Koijdavidu 
for about a quarter of a century. 

It was during the closing years of the reign of Ahmad Shah I that 
the Recerla chiefs lost Warahgal and Rajukonda. Lihgama Nedu 
struggled hard in vain to recover the lost possessions of the Recerlas* 
Rajukonda waned as a power and sank into oblivion amidst the din of 
strife and struggle. 

The Kingdom of Vtjayanagar i 

The kingdom of Vijayanagar was in fact the re-formed and 
enlarged edition of the sate of Kariipili, and came into existence during 
the momentous period of the Hindu re-conquest of Warahgal. 

The Muslim convert-captive Hariliara Dovaraya wbs released 
from prison along with ))is brorhers and appointed governor of Kath^>ili 
by Sultan M uhainad bin Tughlaq. to crush the rebellion of the Hii.dus 
against the Muslim governor .stationed there, to recover the lost territory 
of the kingdom of Kampili, and to re-establjsh law and order in the 
country, 'f Imugli Harihara succeeded partially in fulfilling hi.s missim 
ho was yet oppos-d by the neighbouring rulers and did not inspire 
confidence even in his own subjects, the Hindus of the kingdom. 
He strugglcil hard to make himself popular in the country, and soon 
followed the cxaiurdc of Kiipaya Nayaka. Apostatising from Islam he 
won the favour and confidence of the sage Vidyaraiiya of the Paiiipa 
Virtlpaksatirtha, and defying the authority of the Emperor, asserted his 
independence. 

With the guidance and help of Vidyaraijya, and with the close 
collaboration of his brothers Kanripa I, Bukka I, Marapa and Muddapa 
who, implicitly obeying him, carried out his commands. Harihara 
DSvaraya set himself to subdue the neighbouring states and extend bis 

4 ^ 
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authorifcy. The old state of Kampili was thus transformed into the 
mij^hty Hindu kingdom of Vijiyanagar under the spell of Vidyaranya, 
the friend, guide and philosopher of the first three rulers of Vijayanagar, 
namely, Harihara I, Bukka I and Harihara IT, and was re-fashioned 
into a bulwark of Hinduism under the able guidance of that sage. 

Harihara I had his capital first at Anegondi and then at Vijaya- 
nagar on the banks of tlie Tungabhdra which was built; in commemo- 
ration r»f the victory won and in the name of Ids guru Vidyaranya. 
Harihara I rallied the Hindus under his banner and created a powerful 
Hindu state to safe-guard the Hindu interests and to counteract the 
spread of Islam, 

Within a few years after the birth of Vijayanagar in about 
1336-37 A. I). (S'aka 1258) Harihara I and his brothers by their united 
effort were successful in making it a power to reckon with, and 
extended their authority far and wide!from the eastern to the western seas. 
By taking on itself the onerous task of protecting the Hindu d/ior/«a 
and by spreading the new message of unity among the Hindus 
irrespective of their sectarian differences, in order to defy and check 
the Muslim advance, the new kingdora of Vijayanagar rapidly grew 
into a formidable power, which attracted to its bosom and nurtured 
in it all the scattered and dissipated forces of Hinduism. Vijayanagar 
soon became the symbol of Hinduism and the citadel of Hindu culture 
and stoutly resisted the onslaughts of the aggressive Islam and arrested 
its southward march. 

Within a decade after the foundation of Vijayanagar, Udayagiri 
in the Knvali taluk of Nellore district became its chief fortress in the 
east. It was constituted into a separate province called Udayagiri 
Ritjya, attaching to it all the territory whicli the kings of Vijayanagar 
conquered in the east. Udayagiri was thus from almost the beginning 
of the f'^^eddi kingdom of Kondav'idu, a strong mililary base of the 
Vi jayanagar rulers, from which they carried on their operations into 
enemy's territory with case and facility. Tiie fortress of Udayagiri thus 
became a c onstant menace to the Reddi kingdom of Kordavidu ever 
threatening its very exi.‘'tance. It was during the reigns of Bukka’s 
son Haviliara II (1377 A D., to 1404 A.D.) and liis son DrvHraya I (1406 
A.D.. to 1422 A.D.) that the Vijayanagar kingdom expanded in all 
directions in leaps and bounds. King Devaraya’s foreign policy 
succossfully crippled the kingdom of Kondividu. 

The Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar became also the target of 
attack by the Bahmani Sultans who tried their might in vain to reduce 
jt to vassalage They were however successful in annexing much of the 
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territory lying between the rivers Tuhgabhadra and Krsna, even from 
the time of Harihara L Though the successors of Harihara I extended 
their power over the whole of the South Indian peninsula and even over 
Ceylon and were thus amply reconipensated for their loss of territoy in 
the north, they aid not keep quiet witiiout attempting to recover the doab 
region. Thus, from almost the beginning of their rule the doab region 
between the river Tuhgabhadra and the Krsi^ui became the bone of 
contention between the two powers, the Bahainanii Sultans of Gulbarga 
and the Rayas of Vijayanagar. Many a deadly battle was fought with 
equal tenacity on either side between the Muslims and tlie Hiudusi 
during the next two centuries and a quarter, battles which measured 
their depth of unity, their strength of organisation, their capacity of 
statesmanship, their ardour of faith and intensity of purpose. 

The Ktyppiila Cliiejii: 

The existence of this minor dynasty of feudatory chiefs, 
Virasamantas as they were called, is revealed to us for the lir^st time 
from the Donepilndi grani^ of i^iamaya Nayaka dated in S'aka 1259. 
This grant informs us that ttiese chiefs established their sway over the 
legion to the north of the Godavari, and that their territory, known as 
And lira khaiiclamaydala comprising a portion of the Andhra country, 
extencletl from the banks of the Godavari in the south to Kalihga in the 
north. Pithtlpuri, the modern Pithapuram in East Godavari district, 
was their capital. What little we know of this family is derived from 
the grant referred to above and a few lithic records at Sinihachaiam 
in Vizagpatam district. 

The first member of this family referred to in the l)5nepumli 
grant is Kdpaya Nayaka. His son Prdlaya Nayaka had, by Cfdamdmba, 
a son named Namaya Nayaka who had the title of pa^aen^ccMganda^ 
the hero admired by his adversaries. He ruled the country “ nourished 
by the river J'Jla”. This river, now popularly called Hleru, runs througli 
tile Yellavaram and Pithapuram divisions and the Peddaparani taluk of 
East Godavari oistrict. Namaya granted the village of Donepfmdi, after 
re-naming it Proloram (corruption of the name of Prolava ram) after his 
father, as an ayrahara to a brahman, named Ganapati of the iiharadvaja 
gStra, who was well-versed in Vedic lore and Prasnastaka, The 
DoiiepriiKli grant does not furnish any more information about the 
history of thisTamily\ 

8. Kp* hid.. Voi. iV. pp. aoG IT. 

9. The .’ILillosvara Svaiiiin temple at Ue;iwada coiibiias an inscriptiou iS.I.l., Vol. .IV, 
No. 700) dated in s'ftka 1189 registering the gift of a lamp to t^od Maiiosvaia by 
ragameccwjnnija Komppula (not Kopi)uia) Pr6ii Nayaka, MuppaSani, Dodda 
Devara and Nagaiia Boyudu for the merit of their gr lud-fathor, (loppa Madeddi 
( ? Koppnla M<Hjreddi), of their father, Nare BOymJu, of their mother, Kdriia Sani, 
and of their elder brothers Kornupati Erapoli Nayaka and I.iomkena Mar Ntdu- 
Tho family name (Komppulaj despite its slight variation and the title, paijamcccu- 
gcitula point to the fact that this might Ixi au early record of i.he Koppula 
family.' Tho chiefs of this Bezwada record seem therefore to have been iho 
ancestors of Namaya Nayaka of tho Doiiepupdi grant (Vide, my article, Koppula 
chiefs in J. A.II.G., Vol. 1, pp. 42-47 fl). 
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There are some more records of the Koppiila chiefs at Simhachalam 
to bo taken into account ; one'° of them damaj^ecl and undated, furnishes 
the ancestry of the Koppuia chiefs for four genoratio. s beginning with 
Kapaya Nayaka. Kapa’s son was Pro a i. His son was Koppuia Nayaka 
or Koppulayya. Ho had a son named Prolaya Nayak i IT. The record 
then refers to the wife of some one, most probably of Pr5laya Nayaka II 
himself, who is compared to the wives of Madhudvit (Vjsnu) and 
Mah^svara, Unfortunately the record is damaged here and the last 
portion of the inscription is lost. As such, her actual name is unknown. 
Kapa of this record seems to be identical with his namesake, the grand- 
father of Nirnaya Nayaka. 

Another record^‘ registers the grant of Adulapalli (Amdulapalli) 
tor ' p igameccugart^abhoga' by Muppamadjvi, wife of Koppulayya in 
the S'aka year 1310 (1388 A. D.)‘* 

10. S.I.I. Vol. VI. No. 822. 

11. Ibid., No, 823. 

J2, Tho goncology of tho Koppuia chiefs rany bo forniulafcod as shown below with the 
aid of their records, referred to above. 

GENEOLOGY 
Kapaya Nayaka 

I 

Prolaya Nayaka (1) == Ooilaniarhba 


Narnara Nayaka (s'. 1259) Koppa hhCipati alias 

(Donor of the DonopCmcU grant) Koppulayya = Muppamadcvl 

Prolaya Nayaka (II) 

It is possible to intt^rpret the term Nama in tho. passage Koppuia Name 
Bhupala " (S.I.I., VI, 822, 1. 3) as a proper name. l.ii that case tho goncology of 
the family has to Ijc modified as follows : 

Kapaya Nayaka 

I 

Prolaya Nayaka I 
Namaya Nayaka 
Prolaya Nayaka H. 

But it is not possible t) fix tho place of Koppulayya, husband of ICuppainad^vi in 
the goueobi^y as his ralationsliip with the other known membirs of tho family is 
not known. Similarly, the position of two other members of the fauiily, namely 
Kapl Nayaka and Namv Bbup^ila montioTj^d in two other Shiihachalam records 
dated s'aka 1282 (S.I.I., VI, 821) and s'aka 1291 (ibid, 921) respectively, is also 
uucortaiii. 
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It seems likely that Eap&ya Nayaka’’* was the first member of the 
Koppula family to hold office of Nayaka (? ayokatana) under the Kakatiyas. 
His sou Frola I, probably a contemporary of Prolaya Nayaka of the 
Miisuiuiri family, co-operated with him in liberating the coastal region 
of the Andhra country Irom the Muslims. Piola’s son, Namaya 
Ndyaka was the first independent ard powerful ruler in this family 
who ruled the ‘ Andhra-khaiHla-iTjandala \ If Nainaya Nayaka’s rule 
is taken to have extended over the (luddavadi visaya also, he should 
have ruled the entire region from the east coast up to the Yellavaram 
division in East Godavari district. 

What became of the Koppula chiefs subsequent to Namaya 
Nayaka’s rule is not known. AnduLipalli, the village granted by 
Muppamadevi, to GoJ Simhadrinatha, is in the Sarvasiddhi taluk of 
Vizagapatain district. Hence, it is evident that the latter members of 
the Koppula family were obliged to move farther north owing to the 
pressure from the neighbouring chiefs in the South. Kotbam in the 
Tuni division of East Godavari district appears to have been their 
capital. This town was known as “Koppulavari Kotthaih”'*, Kottham of 
the Koppula people even at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
No records of Koppa Bhupati or Koppulayya have so far come to light. 
We may not be far wrong in supposing that ha lived in the latter half 
of the fourteenth century or about S'aka 1280. Granted a rule of 
twenty five years from S'aka I259f the date of the DonepUndi grant, 
Namaya Nayaka’s reign comes to a close in S'aka 1284 on tlie presump- 
tion that the grant was issued in the beginning of his reign. Who 
succeeded Namaya Nayaka is still a problem. 

Annadeva Coda, a chieftain of the Coda family credits his father 
Cod i Bhaktiraja with having defeated the Gajapati in the east in the 
battle at Pailcadharla (in the Sarvasiddhi taluk, Yi/idgapatam District) 
and of having crowned Koppulapati,’^ probably identical with Koppa- 

13. Ill No. the flcBfc lino, though daiuagcd, Buggests that Kupaya was tho lord 
of the country of (ladravati, surrounded by tlio GauUmi and tho K^;§rui.* 
GudraVcUi seams to be tho saiiio as tho ancient Qudnihara or Giidra vara Viijaya, 
and to liave a close resemblance to Guddaviifi or Guddavadi of tlio Eastern 
Ciilukya grants. G ad ua vara Vitjay a comprised tho taluks of Bandar and Gudivada 
iu tho Kisbna district and Guddavadi. of Rajole, Cocanada and Ramaohandvaputam 
taluks in East Godavari district either partly or wholly. It is lilvely that 
Gudravati and Gudravara were originally two districts whether combined or 
sapirate, and went by tho name of Gudravara. In support of this conjocture the 
Pitbaparam pillar inscription of tho Velanati chief Pi itdiivls'vara may be cited, 

It refers to Gudiavara-dvaya, two territorial divisions, named Gudravara (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. W., p. 41, V. 18). Soo also J.A.II.C., Vol. I pp. 4540). 

14. 8. 1. I. Vol. VI. No. 1184. 

15. Ep, Ind., Vol. XX VJ. pp, 141 ff; J. A. 11. R. S., Vol. 1, p, 180. 
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bhupati or Koppulayya. Why the Gajapali Aruged war with Koppula- 
puti and why Bhaktiraja espoused the latter's cause are problems to be 
solved by future research. Prob^tbly when the Koppula chiefs of the 
two collateral branches were fighting for the throne the Gajapati and 
Coda Bhakiiraja interfered in their war of succession for political 
reasons and took oppf)si(;e sides. This is however only a conjecture 
which may prov^e right or wrong. 

After s'aka 1310/1388 A. D. We find no reference to the 
Koppula chiefs in any of the lithic or copper-plate records. It is pro- 
bable that they later on lost their independence and were reduced to 
vassalage to the Kondavidu kingdom 

A late member of this family, named Valla BliOpati of 
Kotthapurarri (KcTt harh) is known from the 'relngu work l\ajarajalhi\ekovt> 
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written by Angara Narasimhalcavi‘®. Valla’s connection, however, with 
the early members of the Koppnla family^ is not known. 

The Pnndpalihj of Kornkdnda : 

The founders of this principality also wore a lino of Samantas, 
feudatory chiefs who became powerful (iiinng the period under review* 
Only two copper plate records, one the Srirahgam plat(’s of Mummadi 
Nayaka dated Saka 1280, and the other, the A kkalapQndi grant 
of Sihgaya Nayaka dated Saka 1290, arid one or two iitliic inscriptions 
of this family have, so for, l)een discovered, with tiio tudp ol which t he 
history of this family has to bo re-constructod. 

The copper-plate records mentioned above furnish the following 
information. In times of yoro the Pallava emperor, Mukkanti brought 
with him two chief s, Maiici and Konda from the banks of the Ganges. 
They founded in the Andhra civintry a town named Mancikoiida which 
subsequently became the gotra of their descendants. Kosarni 

Nayaka or Kosava Nayaka horn in that family, })ccame the 

lord of the Telihga country (probably the tract of country 
around Maficikoncl a) His 6*011 and successor was Gauapati Nayaka. 
Kuna or KTinaya Nayaka was his son. He luid throe sons namely, 
Mummadi Nayaka, Sihgaya Nayaka and Gannaya Nayaka, of whom 
M ummadi, t].jc eldest son was the most powerful, lie conqured the coun- 
tries of Panrira, Kona, Kuravata, (kmgara and others lying boLwoon the 
two main brarndies (the Vasist'ui and tiie Vnldha (iantami) of tlie (Joiavari 
or in their vicinity (Go Invar tm — v hit (rijrr td;/(r?n^ipnnUj (leiiini or 
** pvcrthil ^ ' (j d Invnra /fnulhjfnpi Tufnjsu'^), Mum iiadi Nayaka assum- 

ed the burden of tlie kingdom in deference to the wishes of his father* 

IG. Thn liJP> of Vall:i linupala of th-r Koppnla lamicly j)n(fnfnln(n , l.\(ti(Hraya, 

QiiifigoViiid aiul jatjaimbhagmuja \vhi<-h ^\orl' i-oniinouly liorno Ky tiw) V»-lainn jiiid ilu* 
kiiigs^, and llio al>s nico in dr* work of any r'-f. ivMjrt'. to any potd, l.'iPir than Svinatlia 

nnmiptflkaV)]} ])oi]it to tho fact th:U Nrsiiiihakavi :ni-l his patron liv'd afc tlio fag end of ttic 
K'^drli P<3rio(l. 

Sri M. Harnakrishnakiivi Af. A , stains in tiis i7jfrodmd.ion to his PrnhainUtamaui- 
an anthology of Tfdngii verso, t)i»t Narasiiiihakavi lived ahoni IhOO A. Jl.. and 
that his parron Valla, ilhupuii was ih',' fifth in d*‘sront fjorn Naniaya Nayaka of the 
Ptinepntli grant. 

17. There is a commnnify of S'lldra-s railed Keppnla V'danias in Vi/agapatam flistriet. 
It is not known if these Koppnhi chiefs Indong to this coimnnuity. At any ratii, Ui(*re is 
nothing to show, that tbcBO were Redijis as sojnn seliolars think, 

IS. Ep. Ind.. Vol. XIV, pp. 83 IT. 

19. Ibid., Vol- Xrn. pp. 0. For th-^ cate of this grant soo Forfjotten Chapter, 
p. 97, f.n. IG. 

20. The Rticer la gotra of tho rulers of Rajukonda. Maneikonda should Ito soinewhera 
in tho Eastern Telingana. 
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though afc first ho was unwilling to do so. Ho married the niece of 
Kcipaya Nayaka, who was given the title of ‘Andhra Suratrana’ in tlie 
Akkalapundi grant. Mummadi Nayaka had his capital at Korukonda, 
not far from imahendravaram. He appointed his two brothers, 
Singaya Nayaka and Oannaya Nayaka at Krtipnn and at Tadip<lka 
(Tatipaka in the Rajolc taluk, Ea^t Godavari district). Singaya Nayaka 
who bad tlie title “ Gandagopala’ fixed his capital at Mummadividu on 
the banks of the river, Pampa. 

/ 

The Srirahga rn plates of Mummadi Nayaka record the re-granting 
of the village of Kbitallapaxrn to Srirahganrithaof Srirahgamby the mother 
of Bhatta ParSsara,** the original recipient of the village from Mummadi 
Nayaka. Singaya Nayaka’s grant of tlie village of AkkalapOndi to 
Parahita Pandita who was well versed in Ayurveda is registered 
in the Akkalapundi record. 

Besides these two copper-plate grants there is another stone 
record ” of Mummadi Nayaka of §aka 1275* inscribed on a pillar 
set up in the court-yard of the Laksminarasihihasvainin temple on the 
hill at Korukonda. This inscription referring to the foundation 
of the temple of NarasiinhEsvamin who was believed to be an 
incarnation of Bhatta Parils'ara, re;ords Mummadi’s gift of lands 
and villages to that temple. From these inscriptions we come to 
know that the KC^ukonda chiefs rose to power only after the 
downfall of the Kakatiyas of Warahgal. 

Kes'ami Nayaka and his son, Ganapati Nayaka were probably 
some chiefs of note during the last days of the Kakatiya rule. The 
Koxukonda record refers to Kilsami Nayak I’s victory over the Pandyas*^ 
probably during the southern campaign of the last Kakatiya monarch, 

21. Somo historiaiiB Cliilnkun Viral had ra Rao took thifi "K(3tyai1ipiiri” to In th^ 

Kothain in the Tnni division of East (Jodavari districl (An. Cr., ill, p. 123)' 
This identification is untenablo. Kotthrnn wa.s the capital of the Kopp ila chiefs, 
who wvire eonttMUpoyaries of I\Tnnv!nadi Nayaka and Sin^i^aya Najaka. Koti may be 
Kotipalli in the RnmachandrapnrnTn tahik. East. Godavari Distiiei. IMnnimadlvidn 
(probably modorn ^rnmmidivaram in the Anial.ipiuvim tahik, h’asfc Godavari 
district) is not very far from Kotipnri (Ko.ipalli) in the same district. 

22. About Bhatt’i Parasara, s»'-e the chapter on Religion in Part TT of this work. 

23. Ep. Golh, No. 44 of 19.1-2. 

The kaifiyat of Kr states that devadnsi Tjaksmi got representatioiis of war scenes 
from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, of the dasavalars of God JVisriu and 
of A§ta dikpalas, lords of the eight quartc'r.s sculptiirod oii the black stone walls of 
the Viman of the fc(3mp1o of Nrsimha and that Mummadi Nayaka presented the 
Cakraplaced onthe temple. The hill on which th9 temple was biiih. is called Paril- 
s'ara S^aila, since god Narasimha is believed to be an incarnation of Bhatpi Paras'ara. 

5i4. The passage describing Kes'ami Nayaka begins thus Vi^itya ijah Pandyam^ 
ahandhi etc., 
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Pratapanulra. Kunaya Nayaka, son of Ganapati N?lyaka was a con- 
temporary of the MnsunOrl chiefs, Prola and Kapa. He got his son, 
Mummacli Nayaka married to the niece (s'ister’s dangliter) of Andhra 
Suratranx Kapa.va Nayaka, unmistakably of the MusnnOri family. 
This alliance vith K lpxya N.ivaka enhance i the prestige of Ktinaya 
Nayaka’s family and raised his status aniong the VTrasamantas of his 
age. Kunaya Nayaka probably helped Kapaya Nay aka’s cousin 
Anavota in the administ ration of the coastal regirn. It is likely that 
KUnavaram in the Bliairachalam taluk of East Godavciri district^ 
situated at the confluence of the Sahari with the Godavari was founded* 
by Knnaya Nayaka after his own name. If this is taken to he true it 
indicates in a way the extent of territory over which Kunaya exercised 
his Sway. 


It is prohahle that Anivot i of th3 Musmmri family died soinetimo 
before Saka 127h/13;)3 A. D., wirnont leaving ativ heir to the throne of 
Itajamahendravaram. In thes« circumstances Aliimmadi Nayaka seems 
to have assumed the reins of government in deference to the wishes of his 
father about S'aka 1275. Tlius came into existence the kingdom of Koru- 
konda, once served as a niiliiary outpost to keep in check the wild peojile 
living in tlie mountainous region in tlie iu)rth from incursions into the 
fertile ])lain below. Prol)a1)]y duritjg the rtugn of Mummadi Nayaka it 
was converted inh> a strong and formidalile fortress on tlie north hank of 
the Godavari. 

From the statements in tin? Korukonda (*pigra]>h and the 
SrTrahgam grant f»f Mummadi Nayaka we arc led to believe that wuth 
the death of Tovyoti Anavota, the region hetw^een Rajamahond ravarani 
and the sea on either side of the Godavari was lost to ttio Musunuri 
Chiefs, and that Mumnuidi Nayaka, as their representative by virtue 
of his ties of relations id |) with Kapaya N.iyaVa, coiupiered n-ost of tins 
region afresh Ht? is said to have hrouglit under his snhjoction tlie 
kingdoms of F^anara, Kiina, Kuravahi, (k>ngara and others lying on 
either side of the (i(><]riVHr!. It is, thus, evident that tlu- kingdom of 
Mummadi Nayaka was contigmius, in the north, with the (l(mM’nion of 
the Koppula chiefs. Tlie countries conquered \)v M un madi Niiyaka can 
he identified and located. 

PTinara : The term Panara is a popuUr but corrupt form of 
Pavunav^iira, Pagunavara or Pagunara, the ancient name of the 
Country between the Vasistha branch of the Godavari and tiie river 
GulantanT, popularly called Gostani nadi that runs through the BhTma- 
varam and Tannku taluks of West Godavari district. This 
territorial division finds mention as Pavunavara and Pagunavara in tlie 
5 
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records of the Eastern Galiikyas of Veiigi. It thus comprises the modern 
taluks of Narasapurarii, BhrnuiVrU-am and a portion, if not all, Tariuku 
in West Godavari District 

Kona : The country of Kona was also called ‘ RenderuU nadimi- 
visaya\ that is, the region between the Vasi^tha and the V^ddha 
GaiitanVi. the two main branches of the Godavari. It was the heriditary 
kingdom of the Haihayas, the descendants of Kartaviryarjiina. 
Mninrnadi HhTrna, the first member known so far of this Haihaya royal 
line received, in the middle of the eleventh century, tFe insignia of 
royalty from Rajondra Coda, otherwise known as Kulottuhga Coda I. 
Since that time the Haihayas were the rulers of that fertile 
Kona country for nearly more tbaii two centuries. Throughout the 
period of their rule they were destined to bo subordinate to the 
sovereign power of the country, either of the Eastern Calukyas of 
Vehgl, or of the Kakatiyas of Warahgal or of son e other power. After 
the deliverance of the Coastal region from the Mnsliin yoke it is 
probable that they were subordinate to the MusuiiQri chiefs who exten- 
ded ^heir power even over tho Kona country as is evident from the new 
V'lasa grant of Prdlaya Noyaka, 

Subsequent to Saka 1222 the records of the Haihayas are 
very rare. Only three records, two*® of Kona Bbimavallabha of Saka 
1240 Mnd Saka 1286 and two” of Kona Coda, have so far (;ome to light. 
Codi:^ ’s inscription is found in Kalihga, and Bhimavallahha's in the 
b'ain 'a country. As this chief was a contemporary of. Murmuadi it is 
li';{ l.v t 'At ho was defeated and brought under subjection by the latter, 
if h) ' talk of conquest of Kona and Paniira ccjuntries is not a mere boast. 
Ivon > 1 drima vai labhaks coniu ction with the main ruling lino of the 
Hail cliicfs is not yet known. 

Kiniivofa : This country is prohaVily identical with the region 
ar- und Kuravutai modern Kunida in the Cocanada taluk of East 
Ood tvari District. 

: This may he the region known as Conga iS'andu that 
i\u(\> in M!i inscri|)ticn at Bhunavaram in East Godavari 

The c::<ir>eet name appears to he Cehgurii Nandn, of which 
(k n c j Congara are incorrect ])iU pni^nlar forms 1 iio village 

ofMr rrii iid:, said to liave been situated in this Nadu or territorial 
divi^; on, may he in one of the agency taluks of the Godavari District 
hords ri -gou the Godavari. 

Vo. I'h^roii, Vol, XXIIl (1.9i0, ^^ay issuf^.), pp. 479-181. 

Vb. S. T. T., Vol. V, No. 128; Tbkl, No. 15(3. 

‘Ai. i ). No. V[, No. 657. 

Jhlh Vol. VJ. No. 672. 

28. lU'l, No. 48 " Qt^nganauti sthalamuloBa(nj) Marripnndi ”. 
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Tlio latest limit of Muinmadi Nayaka’s reigti is difficult to fix. 
At Siriihachalam there are three inscriptionts"' of a chief, named M:tngi* 
ptindi Mumnuuji Nayaka, dated S'aka 1286, 1304 and 1310. He was^ 
most probably, Mnmniadi Nayaka, son ot Kunaya Nayaka of Ko/;nkoritla 
The record dateci S'aka 1304 mentions Sihgaya Nayaka as liis brvlbtr 
besides his wife Srirahgalaksnii. 

The correct ness of this identification is borne out by another piece 
of evidence. A copiier-plate grant'*" of Kalaya Venui, prime inioisr^ r of 
Komaragiri Ueddi register in Saka 1317 the grant of the vuls -o of 
Gopavaram in the vicinity of Hajainalijiulravaram to God, (TSpioatha. 
This record informs ns that the original iiaine of liiis villag • was 
Tadiikalejru and that ir was formerly granted as an agraliara to iyrahiiians 
by Mahgipuricji Mnmniadi Nayaka. Kata\a V:^ma pvucdnised an re- 
named it Gopavaram before grantintr it to the god. The only ruler 
bearing that name that held sway over this region before the r pe of 
Komaragiri Iveddi was the Kornkoiuli chief, Mummadi Nayaka. TV 
MahgipTIndi Mummadi Nayaka referred to in Kataya Verna’s i* cord 
mentioned above, was no other than Mummadi Nayaka, brother of 
Sihgaya Nayaka. On the basis of this identity Mummadi Nay,tka may 
be said to liave lived till Saka 1310 or 1388 A.D. 

Tlie record dated S’aka 1286 at Simhachubim giv('S us to under 'and 
that Mnnimadi Nayaka, a Vaisnavite by religion was the disciple 
Kandada Aiyuihgar, probalily a nnunber of the well-known Kandiidai 
family. It is likely tliat Mummadi Nayaka, subsequent to the death of 
Bhaita I^irasara, became the disciple of the Kandildais, 

These cdiiefs were later on, reduced to submission by the Ueddi 
kings of Korujavldu. 

Tlui Kaifiyat of Korukonda informs us that Mummadi Nayaka 
had three sons, Kuna If, Anna and Katama, and that the period of 
their rule was forty y(iars.^' The Kdrukonda record of Mummadi Nayaka 

29. n.iil, Vol. VI. No. 841 of s'aka 3280. no. 1084 of s'aka 1804, no. KnH) cf Vaka 
iai(). Mans;i[’ariki. tbe suruanio of Munjiiia<l» Naya'iai in nn, .sil jft -. v i JciiO)' a 
wrong rca-xling. It haa to b<’ corrvjctcd to Mangipnndl . MuminflO* Nayaka i’Cntit; 
lo have ass.umed the title of sh iraugcivarvibana uS''ri/ (nV|/amr<///M'.nu// - pruptam 
Mainmatii Nujiaha - namn—bnatn) Kp. ln<i., VoLXlV, p, V)l, v. 52} after ha 
necairic disciple of Paras'arabliatta. 

80. T. A. II. R. S, Vol XJ, pp, 211, Gopavaram grniif, of Kataya Vcnni, v. 28. 

'Maiiigipiiudi ^Mumniadindradaitam Tadnkaler “ iti IJiyafam ” 

81. The Kaifiy at says, that the three sons of .Muimiunji ruled for forty yv.ir: . atui 
that Siihhridri s'cttl Vobili s'etfi who aelc.d a.N legejjf.s to Kim;*. (Upshon 
'MurnmaMi 11 while he was a boy, ni;«(le soniu gifts to the v cm pi- i:u s' doi .1.8.17 
(Kf. Kv.. p.p. r) -.]0i, 'I ho kailiyat. ihorcaftic;- advorisio tho rule of l\.;it.iya Vcnni 
Koddi. prime minister of king Komaragiri. lUmee liie kingdom of Konikoncja 
may/l^e said to have pru,sed into the hfindsof .-he Reddi kings prior to thof lime of 
Koiiiiiragi ri. 
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bears evidence to the trutli of the statement rej^ardiiif? his offspring. It 
is specialiv inttreslijig t(j iU)te that tlu? iiariie ot one oi Muiriiiiadi s sons 
was Annavema, Ai.na of the kaifiyal. Records of the sons of 
Mmnmadi .Nayaka have not yet come to liy;ht. There is, however, an 
undated and damaged record of one KTina Bliiii.ala, probably son of 
Mnmmadi Nayaka at Penukmida in the 'raiiiikii talnk ot West Godavari 
District. The kingdom of Kdrtikorida, ultimately, became merged in the 
Keddi kingdom of Kondavidu. 

The (ian(j(is o/ Kalingu • 

From almost the beginning of the sixth century A. D,» 
Kalihga wliich exten led from the river Mahanadi to at least 
Pithapuram in East Goiavari district, was ruled by the kings 
of the Gahga dynasty, known in history as the Eastern Gangas, 
The Eastern Gahgas inaugurated an era of their own (known as the 
Gahga eraj to mark tlie beginning of their rnle in ire Kalihga country 
about the first decade of the sixth century. For nearly six centuries 
tne Eastern Gahga kings used to date their co])per-plcite records in the 
Gahga era. The latest grant to be dated in this era is that of Madhu- 
kiimarriava, son of Vajrahasta 11. lie issued his charter in the 528th 
year of their family era. Mudhukamarnava’s successors Vajrahasta 
(III) who ascended the throne in Saka 960/ 10*38 A. ()., abandoned that 
custom and dated his grants in the 8'aka years. His reign marks 
the beginning of a new era in the rule of the Eastern (rahgas of 
Kalihga. Vajrahasta’s predecessors on the Gahga throne are generally 
termed as the Early Gahga kings and his siicctssors as the later Gahgas. 
Kaligaaagara (cri-3 modern Muklialihgam) on the river Vamsadhara 
was the capital of the Gahga kings. 

Of the descendants of Vairahasta 111 his grandson Anaiitavannau 
Coda Gahga, a very powerful ruler conquered the country of Utkal 
or Orissa and extended liis authority as far as the confines of Bengal. 
With the extension of their authority over Orissa the Gahga monarchs 
came into conflict with their neighbouring Muslim rulers of Gaur or 
Lakhnaiiti. The first clash between the Gahga rulers and the Sultans 
of Bengal occurred in the reign of Aiiahga Bhhna’s son Raja Raja 
III who ruled from 1197 to 1213 A. D, The descendants of Raja Raja 
III bore the brunt of the Muslim invasions from Bengal. Prom the 
middle of the thirteenth century the Gahga monarchs used to assume 
the names of Narasirhhadcva and Bhaiuideva alternately. Narasimha' 
dova III who ascended the throne of Kalihga after his father Bhanud^va 
Hill 1326 27 A.D. and his succes.sors, B1 it mdeva 111 (1351 62 to 1377-* 
78 A.D.), Narasihiha IV (1377 78 to 1409 A. D ), and Bhanudeva IV 
1409 A.D. to 1 434 35 A. D.) were contemporaneous with the Reddi kiDg.s 
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of Konclavhju a/ul of RajamahCiidravaram. These Gahtija inonaichs* 
also calle<l Uajapatis, carried on predatory raids into their 
territory oftc \ particularly durinf^ the period of intoraal troubles 
in their kiugdcni. I'he region ofKalihga is generally called the Eastern, 
quarter in common parlance. 

In tlie early years of the .second quarter of the fifteenth 
century the Gahga dynasty wiiich iuid held uninterniptod and unbroken 
sway over the Ivalihga country for riKjre than nine centuries, came 
to an end and was succeeded by the ksatriyas of the solar race, a new 
dynasty recognised as the Gajapaiis of Orissa, which is different from 
the line of the Gangas of tlio lunar race who also had a like-title* 
Ivapilendra, the founder of thi.s dyna'^ty ascended the thro/ie in 8 aka 
1357 58 / 1435 36 L)., and made (Tiliack in Puri district of Orissa 

his Capital. 
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THE OHUONOLOGY of THE KEI)1)I KINGS ot KO^sTOA VIDU 

'J'he chroi)r>I()gy of the Rehili kiii^^s of Koucjavidii is not yet satis- 
factorily seltlocL Ic is difficult to ascertain the initial year of the 

indepen^lent rule of Prohiya V'ema alias Koni if' Vieira, the founder of 

the Kondavidii king<lorn and the last year of rule of the last RedcU 
monarch, ITica Verna. 


We come to know from the L n'nl and the Mackenzie 

/nanu,srripLs that six kings in all f)f the Reddi dy nasty ruled at 
Koiujavidii. The ka\fiynt and the dityidakavUe of KondavTdu which 
trace the history of the filace, fnrnisii not only the reign-periods (T 
dithn'enc kings i)ut also the total duration of the Reddi rule. The reign 
of Prolaya Vema, according to these works, began in Saka 1242 corres- 
()onding to 1320 A. D. This is corroborated by several kaijiynis in the 
Mackenzie colhction, wliich assign that year to the end of the 
Kiikatiya as wed I as to the beginiiiug of the Reddi rule. Tliougli this 
date was acc/optod as the initial year of the Reddi rule by several 
scholars^ specially of the previous generation, no serious attempt 
worth the name ha^^ l)een niaie col recently to investigate the problem 
of Reddi chronoiugy and establish it on a sound basis. The periods of 
rule assigned to d il'ferent Reddi kings both by the Local records and 
tlie Mackenzie ni DUiscnals la'ily with those furnished by a cutu verso* 


1, The lato K. V irosaliiVi^^aiu Pa*ii ulu, author of tin; hives of the Teluqn hoets, J. 
Uainayya Paniulu and K. V. t jak^hnia-narao - all th ' -lat:* 1320 A.. D. as 

(lafefi of tho initial ynar of Verna’s for want of r>p ^cilic dala to start with 

and niada it tli- shoot .anchor of lIio livldi chronolo^^y. 

2X)CA.. A-n-s i6x5o« 

5? ^ )j - ;\.V‘ v-tSs ;c.. <>3 ^ X ■ 

ODo’^ 

c c 5r» S V O 

^ ^ ^ oj e ^ ^ 

1 V) 2) 56^5 N aiv- K t Ow I ^tx) 
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■O ' ^ '.T- f KiS i%x ft) 
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which has been current in the Audhra country for the past many 
g.nierations. AcconUiif^to iliis vci>h\ tin? duration (>f rule of each of 
the Reckli kings that sat on the throne of IvomUvidu is as follows: ■ 

1. Pro lava® Vein a ruled for 

2. Anavotu VMina* „ ,, 

3. Anavema ,, ,, 

4. fConiaragiri ,, ,, 

5. Peda Komati V^nia „ „ 

6. Raca Venn .. ,, 

r rule 95 years. 


Different versions of the rat'i verso mentionod above are current in 
the country and they agree with one anotlier in fill details except the 
periods of rule of Anavrina and Eomati Venn, the third and fifth 
rulers who are assigned a period of fifteen or seventeen years, and 
twenty, twenty five or twenty seven years ros|)PCti vely . ft is not possible 
to understand how this discrepancy arose. In this connection it lias 
to be pointed out that the periods of rule of the kings of Kondavidu 
indicated by tins verse are not confirmed by the records of t })0 Reddi 
kings discovered till now, as will be shown later on. Hence, this verse 
may be disinisserl out of onr consideration. 

Let ns now proceed to fix first the upper and lower limits of the 
Iteddi clironology within whicli tlie dates of different kings hdve to ho 
accommodated. No doubt, the tradition preserved in tho 
nnimr^cripts, as state<l already, assigns the cornmencemonl; of the 
Roddi rule to S'ak a 1242 or 1320 A. I), a date which cannot he frocdy 
accepted as it is nob (luite in agroeniont with the available data. 
The latest date for Kiikati Prataparmlra fiundshed by a damaged 

Th<; naiii '! of -Midi H ‘diji kin;^ has l-wo or inon* variants. Ih-oiaya was also oMiled 
l-’rola Rnj.li. Similarlv, w^diavo tbo alt»'rir,U i vo forins- V(inia: Rrfhji, VriviMva and 
ViMtnina; Koiiiara’.'' ri, and Kmiiarauiri; KTiiaya find Kn|;l Ri'tldi; Allaya and 
R'tldi ; Virav'a, Viranliad r.iya . Virfi lUnkli and Viralthadia an.] so on. 

PrdUya Voivia ior.- tlio names Komati Voma and Anavema also. 
Amon,!^ tlio kings of K/'ridavi<la tker ■ Wv‘re fAur kings vvlio ha'l tlie nnarn* of 
Veana, nam dy, Paolaya Vein i or A navonia ( Vkaiia IK Anavrina (Vi-ma 

11), I'kala Isomati V( ina iV«-ma TLli and his son Krica. V« ina arn (Vt tna IV^. 
IWauao many of Ihes ’ kings bad tdio naino Vi*ma iboy aro genera lly oal led Venia 
Reddift in com moo paid neo. 

t. TIk; cerfw verse j’.d’ers to Pn>laya VKena's son, AnavOfca as Anavoiii V< ina. Thia 
buds corrobation from Anavaaiia's (V< ana. 11) Daksbaram record (S. 1, I., Vol. IV, 
No, 1380) wherein Anavota is ref-rr d to as Anavotu Venia. Tt must bo vciver bo 
point/od out that tliia usage vvab very rare and he was boUcr known as Aon/xita. Roddi 
or AiiavOtaya. Consoqently Poda Komati Verna was also eallod Mumnnuji Veina, 


12 years 
30 .. 

!5 „ 

H 

20 
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epigraph'^ of Pedda Rudra, son of Miippidi Nayaka at Daksharam, dated 
S'aka 124?, Dnrmati. Unfortunately the original which was in 
existence in the time of Col. Collin Mackenzie, is unfortunately lost. 

Until the final overthrow of the Kakatlya power, which brought 
the whole of the Teliigii country under the sway of the Sultans of 
Delhi, there was little chance for the birth of a new kingdom in the 
coastal region. The first expedition against Warafigal by UlOgh Khan 
(the later Muhammad Bin Tughlaq) was undertaken in 1322 A. D., 
and the city was finalW captured in 1323 A. D. The entire Tolugu 
country was conquered along with the coastal region as evidenced by 
Ulugh Khan’s inscription®, dated in J324 A. D., in the big mosque 
at Rajamah(^ndravaram. It is thus evident that at least until that 
date the coastal region was under the Muslim domination. Veoia’s 
independent rule could not, therefore, have begun before S'aka 1246 or 
1324 A. D., a date which may safely be accepted as the upper limit 
of the Reddi chronology. Adding the total period of rule of one Inindred 
years of the Reddi kings assigned by tradition we get S'aka 1346 (1424 
A. D.) for the dismernborment of the Reckli kingdom of Konflavicln. This 
is exactly the date of a record’ of the Vijayanagar ruler Devaraya II in 
the Reddi kingdom at Paidipildu in the Ongole taluk of Guntur district, 
which states that his subordinate, Panta Mailara Reddi made a fresh 
settleTuent regarding the dev(ibrah''n(fna vrttis of the village after 
inquiring into the custom formerly prevailing during the time of 
Mummadi VSmaya Reddi. This inscription suggests that, after the con- 
quest of the Reddi kingdom by the kings of Vijayanagar, they m^de 
a fresh settlement in the villages regarding dVmihrahmini rrt/is, after 
making an inquiry into the custom obtaining in the time of Mummadi 
Vo may a Reddi, that is, Peda Komati Verna, the fifth ruler of Kondavidu. 

A still earlier date, S'aka 1344 for the Vijayanagar occupation, 
if not for the final overthrow of the Kondavidu kingdom, is 
furnished bv a record of Dovarava I at Pottilru* in Guntur district* 

* z' 

If the cyclic year Sarvari in this inscription is taken into account, then 
it looks as if the Reddi rule had actually commenced in Saka 1242/ 
1320 A. D. But this could not have happened, for as stated already* 
the coastal Andhra country was under the domination of the Sultan of 

5. j, 0, R , Vol. xrr, pp. jia if. 

6. Kp. Tnd. Mos. 1923-‘2t, pp. 13 fl\ 

•7. N. D. .1, Vol. TIT, 0,101. pp.lOSO if. 

The rcforenro to ’Mummadi Vetnaya Roddi (V^ma ITT) in this record indicates that 
Raca Verna’s reign was both a short and insignificant one. 

8. Rp. Coll. No. 125 of 1917. 

The name of the village where the record i.s found iti Pottilrn and not Patdrd 
given in the F.p. Rep. The s'aka voar 13 14 corresponds to s'ubhakpl. and not to 
s'arvari as gi ve.n 1 a th > reeoj*.l. Tii * s'aka ye.ar ccpTi valent to the lather cyclic year 
wa.s 1342. 
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Delhi until 1324 A. D. The pottUni record, no doubt, indicates that a 
major portion of the Reddi territory passed into the hands of the Rayas 
of Vijayanagar by Saka 1342 / 1420 A, D. ; but the conquest of the 
entire Reddi kingdom of Koiulavidn was not completed, as will be shown 
later, until Saka 1346, the date of the Paidipadu record referred to before. 
The foregoing discussion makes it clear that Saka 1242 or 1350 A.I) , the 
traditional year for the starting point (f the Reddi chronology, given 
by the Mackenzie manuscripts and the Local records is wrong, and has, 
therefore, to be rejected. 

The earliest Hindu records sub.seqnent to the Muslim conquest of 
the coastal region are the Mallavaram'' and Santamagulfri*'' ins*'CTiptions 
dated Saka 1247 / 1325 A. D., and Saka 1248 / 1326 A.L). The former 
refers to Komati Verna Reddi (Verna I), as the supreme ruler of the 
region around Addafrki, whereas the latter refers to Kolani Rudradova, 
a minister of the last Kakatiya ujoaercli and to his gift for his master’s 
mei’it in that year. Tliese two records bear lestimouy to the recouqiiest 
of the coastal region and to the re-establisbmont of ttK‘ Hindu supremacy 
about 1325- 26 A.I). During the period from 1325 A.D, to 1332 A.D , 
the date of Prolaya Verna’s second inscriptioid'* at Nekarikallu in the 
Narasaraopeta taluk of (I nntnr district, none of his records has come to 
light. During this period Ive was probably busy in subduing the unruly 
chiefs in the neighbourhood of his territory and in laying t])e founda- 
tions of the Reddi kingdom. 

With these limits of the rule of Reddi kings fixed, let ns now try 
to settle their chronology. For this purpose we have to know first the 
earliest and tlio latest dates of each of the rulers of Roryjavidn as inrnish- 
ed by their inscriptions. The earliest extant record of Prolaya Vmna 
is his Mallavaram inscription dated in Saka. 1247 relerretl to aliove* 
His Velpiirn ins(*riptio*i furnishes the date Saka 1272 I lie next in 
chronological order is the record** found at Mani k'‘s'vara?n in the Oiigole 
taluk, dated in S’aka 1275. This inscription registers the ciiarities and 
the construction and consecration of tenifiles hy M ari(‘i raja, son of 
Ramaraja, for the merit of his deceased elder brother, Mailindtha wlio 

8. N. D. 11., O. 73. pp. 10-22 fT : Tb • flar-^ of tbir, v-.coM as in Uuf Icrwortb’H 

Inscriptions of the Ni'llorc. (listri<*t is So • Ui" disfMission :«l)Ont tins 4nlc in 

“ A (oraotleH ( hopler ” p. 39, f. n. 7. 

<). Ep. Coll. No. 308 of 1910; Ep. K*!p. 1910. para 53. 

10. Ep. Coll. No. 340 of 1915. 

11. Ep. Coll. No. 599 of 1925. The -ift recordr-rl in this inscription was nindc in 
' the cyclic year Vikrii, on the Mth dny of th.'. IniMbt tortni^lbt of the month of 

.Tyestha. s'aka year is Jiot ffivon ; but tlic cyclic year Vikrti cormspomis to 
S^aka 1‘27'2. 

12. N. D. I., Ill, O. 78, p.p. 1037 IT. 

6 
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is said to havo obtained from Verna ‘the great glory of sovereignty’ 
{ vi(r ofi.n- if'ohlrajf/a-iriyafn) Bind to have been honoured by his 
son Anavota also. This inscription refers, thus, to Prolaya Verna and 
his S" -Vnavota, but does not explicitly mention the ruling monarch 
at time. As inscriptions subsequent to Saka 1275 all 

belong to Anavota, one of the two dates, S'aka 1272'® or 1275, 
most probably the latter, must be the last date of Verna. The 
provenance of the inscription'* of Anav5ta Eieckli at Tripirrantakam 
in Kurnool district dated as early as S'aka 1268, does not go 
against this conclusion, because Anavota, according to the Telugu 
work, Harivamia of Preggada, was then the Yuvnraja or tbe 
hair apparent. This work states clearly that the Yuvaraja was the 
commander of the Redcli forces and he assisted his father in the adminis- 
tration of the country.'® This makes it quite evident that AnavCta 
was ruling conjointly with his father. S'aka 1275 (1353 A.D.) may 
therefore be accepted tentatively as Pr5]aya Verna’s last year and his 
son and successor AnavSta’s initial year of rule. 

AnavSta’s latest record Is his Kolluru copper-plate grant. 
The original plates of this insoiption are now lost. The text, however, 
is preserved in the Local records and Elliot’s Telug^f inscription^. It 
records the grant of the village of Kollaru on the banks of the Kysna 
to the brahman scholar Ramesvara yajva in S'aka 1286, corresponding 
to the cyclic year Ssbhakrt in the month of Magha at the time of 

13, A eopiMjr-platn from Tvondapnlli in Kistna district, dated in s^ftlca 

1272 BahudhrUiya in the rciR[n of Anavenifi Rfddi of Tvondavida i.s noticed in 
Sewell’s List of Antiqniticfi. Vcl. I. pp. 49 - 50 and in the Annual Rfqiort on 
Epigraphy as well. Tt is C. P, No. 5 of 19-25-20. This same grant was edited 
some years back l)y Mr. K. Virabhadresvararao garu in the Ldugu .Tournal 
s'arada In 1925, May issaa, pp, 88 ff. This is a spurious grant. The dat^ isirrcgular. 
The s'aka year 1272 corresponds to Vikrti and not to Bahudhanya as given in 
the grant. The gift recorded in the grant wan made on the occasion of a Solar 
oclipsQ on Sunday in the month of Magha. I'horc was no Solar oclipfe either in 
the cyclic year Vikrir, or Bahudhanya. 

14. Ep. Coll.. No. 191 or 1905, 

15t 

- Hr. Vm, II. ix. 

I’i. Loo. Bso.. Vol. LVII pp. 210 ff ; Eliot’s TeliigH inscriptims, Vol. I, pp. 206II. The 
a.-no portion in the copy given in the Elliofe collection ie lost. Tlie copy presor- 
Ved in this oolloctiop is Incomplete. The fourth plate is missing. 
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ai*dh6daya'^ punyakala. The same record states in the end that 
Aiiavota's brother, Aiiavema also made a gift of land to the extent of 
fifty klsaripTiti puttis and added it to Kolluru. 

The last year of rule of Aiiavoca and the initial year of rule of 
his successor AnaVema is not definitely known. From the 
Kolluru grant of Anavota it is clear that he reigned till almost the 
end of that year as he made that grant in the month of Magha. ‘ It is 
gratifying to note also that his brother, Anavema figures as an 
additional donor in the Kolluru grant by making a gift of land 
measuring fifty kPsaripdti puftis in all, separating it from fields in the 
adjacent villages and adding it to Kolluru. the village granted. 

Like the Kollfiru grant of Ajuivoia the earliest and the latest 
inscriptions of his successor, Anavruna. are known only from the 
Macki^zie mQ.na>iCt ipU and Elliot’s ins*.u‘iptions. His Koru Tadipaffu 
grant’* is one of Anavema’s earliest records. He is said to have granted 
Tadijiarru, alias Kora Tadipaffti to the Vedic scholar, Purusottaraa 

17. Ijoc. lietj., \'ol. TiViipp 210 -2.11, also see VoIb. Ill, -pp. IT; and VII, pp. 

450 IT. Tht! text in very faulty. The vorse containing the date of the grant found 
in the copies in these volumes is as follows: 

The date of tin.* Kolliirvi grant, is irrf*-"ular. S^aka dato 1280 corroRpoTvU: v/itli TC rodhi 
and not with Sobhakrt or s'obhana. 'J'lio verse giving the date of Hk* i« 

fiiuJiy, It says that the grant was made on the occasion of arJhudnt/i iu th.i moMlh 
of Maghn. But according to the Indian K%)henieris ar^ihudaya ir tlie spLidal 
anuiv.nsya falling on a Sunday at the end of the month of Pmiism. and the ]r'gioni:r\' of 
the month of Magha, coupled , with the nak^atra s^ramnauL and the yoya vyaU vita 
(Vol. I. part i, p 04 and p. G9 . Aa the titki amavasya in Ibe Pansa month on 
Thursday and Wednesday in the s'aka years 1285 s^>bhk;;t and 12SG Tvrod’ui /? )'ec. 
tivi.dy it fails to satisfy the ahovc.-nicntionod ccndition.s. Fl.-mr*,.' thdo \v» , no 
ardhodaya \n thos'J two years. However, in both the s'aka yrars 1284 s'- him- 

k^t and 1*287 Vis' vavasu Pausa amavasya falls on a Sunday ; and the nak^-aC/. on 
that day happens also to be s'ravanam whether it is prc'sent at the siinri or 
comes in the coiirtt3 of the day. I did not calculate to see if the yoya also was 
Vyatipata. Ouo of the above-mentioned two years must lx: the dat ’ of the Kolluru 
grant. 

18. Mack. Mass.. No. 15 -4 -. 4 4; The Kaifiyat of *, Vol. V, p, 30 , 
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SSmayajin of the Jammalainadaka family in S'aka 1286, KrSdhi, 
Unfortunately, the ori>^inal plates of this grant were lost by the donee’s 
descendants during the conquest and occupation of the coastal 
country by Ibrahim Kutbsbah, the sultan of Golkondai after the battle 
of Raksasa-Tahgadi. Similarly, there is yet another grant, the 
Korrapadu plates of A.navema dated in the same year S aka 1286, Krodhi 
These plates register the grant of the village of Korfapadu as an ngrahara 
to Somarajayya and Virabhadradeva, sons of a certain Somasekhara* 
Mahapatra on the fifth tithi of the bright half of the month of Kartika. 
The original plates of this grant also were lost and like the Koru 
Tadiparru grant it was only noticed in the Mnchaizie maniii^cripis^'^. 
Anaverna’s latest inscription is his Manyamapuram grant, dated in 
S'aka 1304 Durhdubhi or 1382 A. I). Unlike the earlier grants a full 
text of this record is preserved in the Elliot’s collection. After S'aka 
1304 inscriptions of Anavema have not been found till now. 

There is no inscription of the Reddi kings of Koi.ulavldu for nearly 
three years after the dale of the Manyamapuram record. The Anaparti 
grant** of Komaragiri Reddi, the successor of Aiiavema dated in S'aka 
1312 is the next known record of the Reddi kings of Kondavidu. 
Within the period of S'aka 1304 and S'aka 1312 we have three inscriptions 
of Komaragiri's brother-in-law and primO'miuister, Kataya Verna. 
Of these bis Palakollu inscription ” is the earliest one. He makes a 
grant of land to god Ksira Rames'vara in Saka 1307 Krodhaiia, on 
Monday on the first tithi in the dark half of the month of Sravana, i. e , 
on Monday, 2lst August, 1385 A. D. In this record there is no mention 
of any of the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, though the donor was given a 
string of titles, viz., Jaganobbaganda, Keladiraya, Aneyaraaudali- 
karagaTjida, Appaya-Goppaya disajjatta, Ceiicumalacurakara, Rayace- 
koluganda, Jagadagopdla, Paridyarayagajasiihha, Samgrama - Dhanam 
jaya, Pallvatrinayaua, Pallavaditya and Jagaraksapala-titles tliat were 
commonly borne by the Reddi nobles. There is nothing in this inscription 
to show that Kumaragiri was already on the throne of Kondavidu by 
that date. So, the Palakollu inscription may be treated as a private 
record. The titles are there since Kataya-Vema was a noble of note 
connected with the royal family by marrying Anavota’s daughter. 
The next record to be considered is Kataya Verna’s Simhacalam 


19. Mack. Mass.. No, 15^'*80, Sen the kaiffyat of Kottapadu, Sotnasekhara Maha 
patra is said to have been a yajus^akhadhyayin of the Bharadv«aja gotra. 

Elliot's Collection, Vol. 1. pp. 270 ff. 

21. J. A. H. R. 8., Vol. XI, pp. 391 tf. 

22, S. I. L. V No. 155. 
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inscription, ’Mated, S’aka 1308. Kataya Verna who is mentioned here 
as the pnidhani (pTimo minister) of Komaiagiri Keddi, makes a gift 
to god Simhadrinatha on Sunday, the seventh of the bright half of 
the month of Kartika in S'aka 1308. There is yet another record of 
Kataya Verna of the same year at Asmara vati’* in Gaiitur district. It 
registers the gift of a flower garden to god, Aniaresvara by kataya 
Yuma Reddi’s minister Peddi or Jatanamu Peddi, son of Appana in 
the Saka year 1308. on Wednesday, the second of the first half of the 
intercalary month of Asadha (Wednesday, 30th May, 1386 A. D.)* 
The presence of this record of Kataya Vuma at Amaravati may be 
taken to suggest that, as the prime minister of Koinaragiri, he was 
probably in possession of the Kopdavidu kingdom between May, 1386 
A. D., and October, 1387 A. D. It is therefore obvious that Kum&ragiri 
must have ascended the throne between S'aka 1304, and S'aka 1308, 
most probably at the end of that year. Kumaragiri’s inscriptions 
are very few. He is referred to in many records of Kataya Verna, and 
others as the ruling monarch. 

Again there is considerahle uncertainty as to the last year of 
rule of Kiimaragiri. That he was alive till S'aka 1324, i.e. 1402 A. D. 
is proved by the Tajluru record’^ which registers a grant for the merit 
of Kiimaragiri and his wife, dated in that year, on the occasion of the 
IJttarayandi Sankrauti in the month of Pusya in Citrahhanu. 

Kumaragiri’s records after Saka 1316, that is, 1394 A.D., are 
not found to the south of the Godavari. It has, however, to be pointed 
out that there is a record at Kotturu in the Bejavada taluk of Kistna 
district which registers a gift of land by an unnamed king on the 
occasion of Makdra Samkuinii in the month of Pusya in the cyclic 
year Vrsa,’^ corresponcing to 1322 if current, and to 1323 if expired, 
and not to Baka 1312 as given in the inscription. It is hard to say who 
the donor was, whether Kumaragiri or his successor Peda Kornati 
Vema. Since the latter's: record.'^ arc not found before Saka 1322/ 
14U0 A .D. it is likely that the king referred to in the Kotturu inscrip- 
tion was Kumaragiri. 

28. Tbid, Vol. VI, No. 781. Kartika su. cli. 7 falls on a Sunday in s'aka 1309 and not 
in s'aka 1303. The KngJii^h equivaJoni of this dat<^ eecrns to bo 20th Octol)or, 1087 
A. D.. Sunday. 

21. Ibid, No. 226. 

25. J. A. S. P., Vol. 10, No. J. The Englifeh equivalent of the date aoems to be 
either 26th or 27th of December, 1402 A. D. 

26. Ep. Coll. No. 895 of 1926. 

27. Makara Samkramana in s'aka 1823/1101 A.D. occurred on Tuesday, the 7ih of 
the dark half of Paiisa. i.e., Tutisdsiy, 27th Decern 1401 A.D. - 
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To ascertain the earliest date of KornaragirTs successor, the 
Tahgeda inscription^® cf Anavema has to be taken into conside- 
ration. The /Saka year in this inscription is damaged. Only the 
intercalary inontli of Bhadrapada, the tithi, Su. di. tftiya, and the 
week day, Wednesday are very clear. On consulting the estampage 
of this record with the kind permission of the superintendent of 
Epigraphy (Southern circle) the passage in the damaged portion 

containing <he date is found to run thus ‘‘ nu aamvatsara 

adhika Bhadrapoda Bhudhavaraintinan^ Tlie last letter in 

the word preceding the sariiavatsara furnishes the clue to find out the 
cyclic year. The name of the year is either Citrabhanu or Svabbanu, 
the ojily two years in the Jupiter’s cycle of sixty years that end in nu. 
These two years occur only in the reigns of Prolaya Verna and Peda 
Koiuati Verna. Each of these kings had the alias Anaverna. As 
there was no intercalary month cf Bhadrapada either in Citrabhanu 
or in Svabhanu in the reign of Prolaya Vorria the Tahgeda record in 
question has naturally to be assigned to Peda K5mati Verna. In the 
S'aka years 1324 and 1325 (that is, in 1402 and 1403 A.D.) correspon- 
ding respectively to Citiabhanu and Svabhanu, there was an inter- 
calary Bhadrapada in the former year and the astronomical details 
given in the Tahgeda inscription work out correctly for that year and 
the equivalent English dale is Wednesday, 2nd August, 1402 A,D. 
The foregoing facts, therefore, enable us to assign the Tahgeda inscrip- 
tion (of Saka 1324) to Peda Komati Verna which is the earliest record of 
his reign. His latest inscripiion, the Rudravaram grant bears the 
Kaka date 1341 (1419 A.D.), After this date none of his records has 
come to light. 


Peda Komati Verna’s son Raca Verna was the last ruler of 
Kondavulu. l^ot even a single record of his reign has been discovered 
till now, though he is referred to in the Ammabad inscription” of 
S'aka 1337 as one who, in the reign of his father, had a channel dug as 
a feeder to the tank of Santana Varidhi, constructed by his mother. 

Now, for convenient reference the earliest and the latest dates 
of the kings of Kondavidu, together with the duration of their reigns as 
deduced from their inscriptions both published and unpublished, and 
their periods of rule, as furnished by cafu verse referred to before, are 
given here : 


28. Ibid, No. 872 of 1926. 

29. Kp. In8., Vol. XI, p: 810; p. 826. 
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Known dates. Periods of rule. 



Name of the king. 

Earliest. 

Latest. 

Deduced from 

Assigned by 




inscriptions. 

Catu verse. 

1. 

Prolaya Venia 

S'aka 1247 

1275 

28 veais. 

12 years. 

2. 

Anavota 

1275 

1286 

11 

30 „ 

3. 

Anavema 

1286 

1304 

18 „ 

15&17 

4. 

Kumaragiri 

„ 1308 

1324 

16 

14 

5. 

Peda Komati Voma „ 1324 

1341 

17 „ 

20, 25, 27 

6. 

Raca Verna 




4 )• 


The above table clearly shows the difference in the length of each 
individual reign as deduced from their records so far discovered and as 
furnished by the catu verse referred to before. Wo seem, therefore, to 
be justified in refuting the period of rule given to each king by the 
catu verse. The total duraticii of the Reckli rule of one hundred years 
seems, however, to be correct. 


We have now to fix the length of each individual reign with the 
available material. We may not be far wrong if we fix, with the help 
of the Mallavaram record, the initial year of Prolaya Verna’s indepen- 
dent rule as Saka 1247. His inscriptirns stop with S'aka 1275. This 
date may be accepted as the last year of his rule. In other words, it is 
the initial year of rule of his son and successor, Anavota. The early 
grants of Anavema, noticed in the Mackenzie vianuscripts show that he 
succeeded his brother Anavota in S'aka 1 28(5— 87 Krodhi. His reign 
may be said to have extended till almost S'aka 1308. Kuinaragiri was 
alive till S'aka 1324 and this is also the date of the earliest record of his 
succes.sor Peda Komati Vonia on the throne of Kundavidu. Pcda 
Koniati VSma’s reign extended from S'aka 1324 to al)out S'aka 1342. 
His son Raca VSma was tiie last Reddi king of Kondavidii. As stated 
already, he left no records of his rvile. 'riie Capi verse and the Local 
rea r^Ls state that he ruled for four years. His reign may be, therefore, 
said to close in S'aka 1346 (1424 A.D.). Even during the reign of Raca 
Voina the kings of Vijayanagar occupied much of the Redcli territory 
and advanced almost to the heart of Kondavulu. By 1424 A D, the 
Vijayanagar conquest of the Kopdavidu kingdom was complete and the 
authority of Vijayanagar rulers was firmly established in the region to the 
south of the Krsna. 

The dates of the Redcli kings of Kondavidu, as determined above, 
are detailed below. Tliese dates are only tentative 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


4. 

5. 


6 . 


Prolaya Verna Saka 1247 (1325 A.D.) to Saka 

AnavSta Saka 1275 (1353 A.D). to Saka 

Anaveriia ,, 1286 (1364 A.D.) to „ 

Kumaragiri „ 1308 (1386 A.D ) to „ 

Peda Komati 


Verna 

Raca VSma 


1324 (1402 A. D.)to 
1342 (1420 A.D.) to 


1275(1353 A.D.) 
1286 (1364 A.D.) 
1308 a386 A D.) 
1324 (1402 A.D.) 

1342 (1420 A.D.) 
1346 (1424 A.D.) 
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APPENDIX. 

GKNEOLOGY OE THE REDDI KINGS OF KONIMVIDTI 
AND OF THEIR ALLIED FAMILIES. 


(a) KamaJ Bhnpa 

Verna (Varhs'akarta) 

I 

Prola = Annemaifiba (daughter of Dodda) 


Maca Verna* Anna 


Dodda* Malla' 


Reddi Pota Peda Komati Naga 


Vemasani 


KSmati Verna Maca 

"Surainba, 

(daughter of Ganna Bhapa 
of Dhanyavati) 


Raca Verna 


Anavota Anavema* Doddambika , 


Kuraaragiri® Doddambika® 
Anavota 


1. Mentioned in the Vemabhupdlcuaritain. 

‘2, Me was not mentioned in the Uarivamn'am and in N.I.D , II. Kr. 35, p. 549. 

3. Kr. 15 (N.D.I., I. pp 490 ff) states that Verna was the son of Alla nnd that he 
had eleven sons, of whom Malla was one. The date of this record is Raktaksi. 
We are not able to make out who these APa, Verna and Malla were. The record is 
very faulty. The cyclic year Raktaksi correspondB to either s'aka 124G or to s'aka 
1306 during this period. 

4. His Dr uj java ram grant says that he was the son of Prolaniamte ( '* Sa-Proiuw~ 

athba4anayah krt=>cirtho ) . 

5. There is some difference of opinion about the name of the daughter of Anavota 
Retjdi, and the wife of Kataya Verna. Along with Pundit Prabhakara s'astri 
garu I hold the opinion that her name is Doddambika. 

G. His mother was Mann mam bika. 

7. See, chapter XII for his lineal descent. 
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(b) Dodda^~ Gundambika 


Citta Naga Anhemamba* (wife 
111. Vasaiiibika of Komati Prola) 

I 

^urhka 
rn. Narambika 
I 

Nalla JSiimka 

m. Vemamba (daugliter of Anna, brother of 
Prolaya Vtiina) 


(c) 


Kata I 

r 

Mara 


Kata II Rama 

m. Doddambika 
(daughter of PrOlaya Verna) 

Verna® (or Kataya Verna) 
m. Doddambika 
(daughter of Anav6fca) 


1. TTe was the fafcher-iii-law of Komati Prola. His name is not given in the Vcinabhu- 
pnlacharitam. 

2. According to the VsnMbhupalacharitavi her name is Anantamba. Anyamaitibiit 
or Annemaitiba appears to bo the tadbhava of Anamtarliba. 

3. For further particulars, see chapters VlII, IX and XI. 

7 



CHAPTER lY 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE KONDAVIDU FAMILY. 

The origin and development of the term ‘Reddi’ makes a most 
intf^resting f-tudy not onI\ in history but also in language. It is fully 
dealt with in an appendix at the end of this chapter. 

Redclis are even to-day one of the cheif agricultural classes of 
the Tel ngj c.)untry. They are noted for their industry, perseverance 
and attachment to agriculture. All Reddis are Kapus hut all Kapus may 
not be Keddis. 

Divi}*fonM of the Pattia clam. 

There are many divisions among the Kapus of the Telugu 
country, of which that of the Panta Kapns or Panta Reddis is one. 
Poet S'rinatha refers to this section as ‘Pantamah -anvaya’ in his 
BhimHvara Paranam} Inscriptions’ also mention this Panta vamsa. 

1, — Bh. Pr., I, pr. 31* 

2. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. XI. pp. 208 - 00; p. 212; Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 822 : 

m V. 0. 

Ep. Ind.. Vol. V, p. 57. 

qijf 5^ --v, 4. 

s'rlnat.hni mentions in his varam Purnnmh the rlifferont ooinmimities compris- 

ing the Caturtha varna. They are Padma nayakas, V»*Iamas, KammaH. Rarisarlas (?) 
and Ontaris etc. It is int^^resting to nofc(^ hijre tho omission of ilm Ri ddi community 
in this list. There is reason to believe that there was little difference between the 
Reddis and VcleniaR during this period: for, Anant.a, the author of the Telngu work, 
BAo/an? of this period (See part IT, under Telugu literature) mentions in his 

work the terms V^olaiua and Re44! as synonyms. I quote the Verses below : 

iStfg oMr*daoiS csir^ctki dl\i©d;5boc ’S;Sb 

S^ocST^S' r <’^7^ 

^ CO 

X'oD i ^maoKclSmo^ oc»io;;5b^ ". 

o m 

— VII, V. 66. 

Tho Same Velama is spoken of as Reddi-ko4uku in tho following verse : 

^odc 

«^wiSx> d'l5’c?Cc 


.^VII,v. 77. 
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These Parita Kapns or Panta Reddis are said to have again been sub- 
divided into fourteen sects.^ The adage Panta of fourteen sects is an 
old one. The names of these fourteen subdivisions are given below as 
stated in a Cdhi verse^of the fifteenth century, ascribed to a Bha^tu raju 
of the time of Biikkabhupala, sou of Pinnamaraja of the Aravidu family. 


1. 

Pakanati 

Kapus. 

8. 

Nergti 

2. 

Velanati 

19 

9. 

BliumaEci 

3. 

Motati 

19 

10. 

Desa^i 

4. 

Morasa 

11 

ll. 

AyOdhya 

5. 

Pohgali naii 

11 

12. 

Oruganti 

6. 

MuTMUiti 

1« 

13. 

Kuric§ti 

7. 

Panta 

1* 

14. 

Gamlikota 


Kapus. 

>9 

99 

99 

»9 

91 

9* 


Another list was given hy Edgar Thurston in his Cartes and 
iriheii of Southern India. There are some differences between that list 


3. 


4. 


Paiitu is geiiorally saiii to 1)0 a “ Fourteen coniinunity ”, that in, it is said to 
eoiisiHt of fourteen soe-ts. DilTc*rent numbers like foLirteeii wore added on in 
ancient days to a«(nciiltnral and industrial communitios. It is unknown why 
they wore iuidod, and wliat the real si^^nificance of those mirnbtjrs could be. For 
instarico, old records discovered in our country inform us that the O'l-monp{oi« 
were a '* oat! thousand eommunity ” vevuru) ; that the Volnmas wore a 

“one thousand community” {Velamti Vei/i), that the Visvalcarmas were a 
“eighty four community**, that the Nagaras were a *’ouo hundred and two 
community ’* and that the Devahgas wore a “ ton thousand cornmuniiy,** 




^ (S ^ 


^)'?‘<©S6«)S3;>3’*?-Dv.Pr.,D.O.T.M..(Madraa),Vo].lV.pl-i51. 


■Rven the Dommaras was a ' twenty four sect \ 

N, D. I., VoL II, Kr. 41, p. 6GG. 

60ir*?^'cJ5Sc)5»;:6;Sj 


jp-c TT* Xjdg S5oO^ 


Arflcis»§^4o a5!r»{jS?Co<!B 

daa;6c 

Tr’b'sy’^^d 's 5}<ykv 

5ce?55o5«)0 vAfic 

tSTH 6bo«oo ftoofleJSoo 
b^O tKTS^t) 
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and this.^ In fact, some more lists are a^so available in the country. 
All of them agree with one another except over two or three sub- 
divisions. 

A glance at the list given before will show that many subdivisions 
of the Kapus took their names after the territories and towns in which 
they settled. The first eight of the foregoing list derive their names from 
Pakanadu, Yelanadu, Motati (a corruption of Mottavadi), Morasa, 
Pohgalinadu, Muniirixu- Panta and Ner^ti (a corruption of Nalavadi or 
Neravadi) territorial divisions'* of the ancient Andhra country and the 
last four were named after the towns, Ay5dhya, Orugallu (Warahgal), 

5. " Idio Kapus or Reddis are the largest caste in the Madras Presidency numbering 

more than two millions, and the great caste of cultivators, farmers, and squireens 

in the Telugu country It is a common saying among the Kapus 

that they can easily enumerate all the varielies of rice, bnt it is impossible to give 
the names of all the sections into which the caste is split up. Rome say that there 
arc only fourteen of these, and use the phrase Panta Padncilugii kuUHn '^ 
or Pap^a fourteen sections. 

" The following sub-divisions arc recorded i)y Mr. Stuart as b(3ing the most iniportan, 
“Ayodhya, Balija, Bhumanci, Desuru, Gandibot^ai, OaKula. Kamnrapuri, 
Morasa, Nera^i (or Ncradii or Neravali), Oniganti, Pakana^i, Palle, Podakan^i 
and Pap^... 

“ As examples of exogamous sects among Kapus, the following may bo cited ; 


Avula 

Gudise 

Nagali 

Alla 

Gun taka 

Tange4u 

Bandi 

Kiidla 

Udumala 

Barreiu 

Mekala 

Varigo 

Dandu 

Kanugula 

Yeddulu 

Gorro 

Afungaru 

Yenuga 


'*At Conjoevaram, some Pan^a Reddis have true totemistic septs of which 
the following are examples. 

“ Mogili {9anlanu.s fasjicul iris) omen do not, like women of other 
castes, use the flower-bracts for the purpose of adorning themselves. A man 
has been known to refuse to purchase ^ome bamboo mats, because they were 
tied with the fibre of tiiis tree. 

'*lppi {Bassia lonqfolia)- The tree, and its products, must not bo used as food. 

Manchara (cot) They avoid sleeping on cots. 

Arigala {Paspalatn Scrobiailatmn)- 'Phe grain is not used as food. 
Ghintaginjalu (Tamarind seeds)- The seeds may not bo touched, or used, 
Paco ha (citrullus Pit/garifi)-Water melon. The fruit may not be eaten. ** 
The extract given above is from the third volume (s. v. Kapu). I omroitted expla- 
nations and meanings. (Vide, also K. R, E., Vol. Xll, p. 40‘2, s. v. Totemism 
-India). 

0. The territory extending along the sea-board from the Pennar to the Gundalakamma 
was called Pakanadu in ancient times. Ve]ami4'i was the northern half of Guntur 
district. Mottavadi and Nertxju, a corruption of Nalava4i or Neravaeji corresponded 
roughly to Markapuram and its adjacent taluk on the Southern bank of the Kr§na * 
and the Tungabhadra. PoAgalina^u is unidentifiable. Munnflru is Mulikl-threc 
hundred country. Morasa is the Kolar country in the Mysore state. Papta will 
discupssd later on in the text. 
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Kurucedu (in Nellore district) and Gamlikota (in Ciiddapah district). Of 
the other two, Bhumahci, is inexplicable. Probably it is tlieimmeofa 
village which gave its name to the Sect. Panta and Desati will be 
discussed in a later context. 

Ill course of time, some of the Reddis gave up their plough for 
the sword and took to military service under their rulers. They 
distinguished themselves in that service and held posts as generals and 
commanders. They gained the favour of their rulers by their valour 
and loyalty and gradually rose to political power and prominence. 

During the Kakatiya period they became chiefs of some 7iiyd(j(i3 
and by their administrative capacity, they gained the favour of their 
overlords and grew very powerful. They wielded much influence in the 
state. Under the Kclkatiya monarchs of Waraiigal Reddi chieftains like 
Cexaku Jagadalu Bollaya Raddi, and others' flourshed as mahamrnantas 
ruling over certain tracts of the Felugu country. But it is interesting 
to note that none of the inscriptions of the time of I/rtltaparudra which 
have so far been discovered, refer to any of the ancestors of V^m^i Reddi, 
the founder of the Kondavidu kingdom. Yet. as will be shown later on, 
there is sufficient reason to believe that their political life began during 
the rule of the Kakatiya monarchs of Warahgal. 

Douti and Defiat i : 

Trie fC md'irnti dandakavile. and the kaijitjat of Kopdavidu relate 
that some Reddi families were living, since a long Lnne, in the 
village of Chadaluvada in the Ongule taluk of (lUiitur district, 
and that their tutelory deity was god Raghava of that place. 
The two accounts give their family name as Donti and narrate a story 
that, in the course of tilling the ground, some members of the Donti 
family found a treasure-trove whicli they appropriated without much 
ado, and without the knowledge of the villagers. However, some days 
later, the matter became public and the villagers compelled them to hand 
r)ver the treasure to them. Under the circumstances, it is said, their 
tntelory deity, god Raghava appeared to them in a dream and advised 
them to migrate to some other place, and wherever they were, to 
worship him in the form of a golden idol, assuring them that they would 
become prosperous in course of time. Thereupon the Donti family migrated 
to Anurnakonda near Warahgal and stayed there for a long time, until 
a certain Allada Reddi of the same family came down with his friends 
and redatioas to the country of Kondavidu Taese are said to have been 

F.p. Coll., Nog. 8-21 and i3-2‘2 of 1937-38; Ins. Cod. Dts , No. 10.'). p. 450. .Members 

of the Rocepla U#!? family nf Pillalam^rri lif'H hiRh uud.jr Kfikafelyas 

of Warahgal. 
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th« founders of the Kondavichi kingdo?n. The date of their immigration 
to the Kondavidu country is given as S'aka year (represented by 
Usis (7), Yardhi (4), and Rudras (11), i.e., 1147, corresponding with the 
year Tarana.® 

Now, let us see if there is any truth in the account given above. 
Since the cyclic year correctly corresponds with the S'aka year it may 
appear as if there is some truth in this account But it ought to be 
pointed out bore that it is not orroborated by any other evidences 
either by the inscriptions of the Recjdis or by the extant Telugu 
literature of the period. 

The family name Donti is not rnontifined in any of the inscriptions 
of the lieddi kings. Tne Telugu works Kdhlkh'md itn^ and Bhimei- 
mini Puranttm'' written under the direct patronage of the Reddi 
rulers, refer to the family as De«;ati, one of the subdivisions of the 
Parita coinnianity, and not as Desat . S'rinatha, the author of these 
two works describes the ruling Reddi family as “the great Desati 
family of the Paf.ita clan which the head - ornament of the fourth 
caste and the royal road of pleasure-ground for Fame” — {Catnrtha kula 
inandanamhaiy IdrUrihdra - ghantd - pathadibaina Pavhi - De^alifitah 
anvayaMiina'' ■), Vepia’s court poet, Efrii Preggada addresses his 
patron as ‘Desati in his Harivamh un, Srinatha addresses 

Allaya Virabhadra lieddi, the ruler of Rajamahendravaram as 
‘ ‘ (chief of the DSsati family). Another Telugu 

poet, Kommana, a contem[)orary of Virabhadra Reddi calls the Reddi 
rulers of Rajamahendravararn as Desatis,*® members of the Dorati 
family. Tlieso literary evidences prove beyond doubt that the Reddi 
rulers were of the Pan(;a clan, and of the Desati family. But it has 
to be pointed out that none of their inscriptions allude to them as 
Desatis. 'LVney broadly state that they belonged to the fourth caste which 
is split up into many divisions, and to the Panta Vamsa. Some of 
their inscripLions like the Kaluvaceni grant** of Anitalli describe Verna 
as mimMhhami, one born in the Parita variis'a. But at the same 

time it may be noted that some of the stone records *S>f Anavema 

8. Mack, lUss., Nob. 15-1-40; Loc. Rec., Vol. LKVIT, pp. 7 17, Sewoll wdreB 
' Nrtii VO tiM-dit.ion at Kondavichi Btiilos that Prolaya Verna Re44i was not coniiecitod 
wifcli il.io family of Donti Allada Reddi, but was “a £(ncst in his house”. Allada Reddi 
is said to h:ivo lived at Oharanikoha near Amariivati, and his family are stated to 
have “on to red ’’that place in A. D. 1225”*— Vide Antiquities, Vol. 11, p. 18). 

0. Bh, Pr., prose passage, 31, p. 6. 

10. Hr. Vm., I. ix, v. 1. 

11. Ks. Kh., Ill, V. 1. 

12. SI. VI. , See Appendix fco chaptor, VII, part IT. 

13. A. S. V. P., VoMi, pp, P3iT; 

li. Kp. Ooll., Nos. 380, 308 and 967 of 192C : Bharati, Vol. XXI 
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and Komaragiri as well, refer to each of them as “the moon to the 
ocean of Maniima kula’’— Some of the 
nSyaks and corporate bodies also of the Telugu country claim to 
belong to Mamma kula. One Marduli Maraya Nay aka is styled in 
an inscription^® of Saka 1275 as * the Mandhata of the Manama kula’~ 
Mamnna kula ^fHivihat /) Members of the merchant corpoi‘ation. the 
Virabalafijas claim to belong to Manama kula.*® A certain Malla 
Nayaka of Saka 1082 is praiseti as the “moon to the ocean of 
Manumaknia”*’ { V/nrifiiiKi-knla-rardhi v' rdhff nfi-sutlhakara), Koti Tieddi 
of Saka 1085 is stated to belong to Mannrna kn!a*®, Kalapa Nayaka, an 
officer of Kakati Oanapatkleva was extolled as “ the ornament of the 
Manama kula''*”’ ( Mantr.a-kufabk^.rniui), What this Manama knia is 

and how and why the Reddis of Kondavidu claimed to belong to that 
kula are matters to be elucidated by future research. The evidence 
cited above shows that the Reckli kings, besides being members of 
the Manama kula, were Desatis also of the Panta clan. So, the 
statement in the Loral rp.cord^ that the Reddi kings were of the Donti'**** 
family, has to be rejected. 

Desati Vamia: 

What does this DSsati signify? The term Desati is found as a 
suffix to some proper names in early Telugu inscriptions of the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen turies A,D., especially in Kistna 
and Guntur districts. An early chief, the progenitor or the Vaius'a- 
karta of the Kona-Kandravadi family is known a.s Konda Desati.*® 
An undated record** probably of the tenth or the early eleventh century 
at Inuinolla (in the Viniikonda taluk of Gun tur district) alludes to some 
prati^iha made by one Katya (Kataya) desati. The local feudal chiefs or 
mandalikas who held sway in times of yore over the torritf>ry called 
“Ongerii marga ” or the region through which the river. Ogeru in 
GuntHr district flows, were known as the ‘ Desa t i nnihasamantas’. An 
inscription** dated 1045 A. D., at Valiv^ru (in the Tenali taluk of 
Guntur district) refers to mandalika Gundaya as the son of Desatti 

15. No. 18t of 1005. 

m. Ibid, No. 180 of 1005. 

17. S. I. 1., Vol. VI, No. 010. 

18. Thid. No. 698. 

19. Tbid, Nofi. 002 and GO.S. Manuma kula, Durjaya kula, Diuakara kula sind Sovia 
kula worn thn four chief aJicieiifc dynaslicH of the Audlira country, which gave 
rise to most of its ancient ruling families. 

19 a. There was however a Reddi family named Doniiparti (not Donti). Ntu’ther 
the Rotidi kings of Konclaviclu, nor of itajamahcndravaram seeui to have had 
any connection with this family, 

20. S. I. I.. Vol. IV, No. 116.8. 

21. Ep. Coll. No. 218 of 19.80. 

%%, Ibid, No. 073 of 1920. 
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mahasamanta Namhaya of the Dmgesu marga. S^apa Nayaka, the 
commander of the last Velanati chief, KuUlttuhga Ffthivisvara of the 
twelfth century A. D., is said to be the son of Ghadyana (Ghadiyana), 
and grandson of Eyapa desati.*^ An inscription^* at Bejavada dated 
1229 A. D., registers a gift made by Malli desatii, son of Pro i desati of 
the fourth caste. The presence of the suffix desati in the above 
instances and its absence in the case of the Beddi kings is unaccountable. 

The term Desati seems to be the developed form of Des'arattodi 
which occurs in a coppe.r-plate grant of the Eastern (;alukyan king, 
Ammaraja Vjjayaditya VI of his tenth regnal year, that is, of Saka 877 
(955 A.l).). Ammaraja grants the village of Ponduva grama in Atti- 
lina^du visaya along with the title maha^amanta to his subordinate, 
named Madiya-Desarattodl, son of Kallikiya Desarattodi, and grandson 
of Madiya Rattodi in apprecia tion of his services*\ This is the earliest 
dated reference to the term Desarattodi in inscriptions of the Andhra 
country. Just as Rattodi became Rattadi, Ratti and Raddi, Dgsarattodi 
appears to have changed into Desarattadi, Desaratti and Desatti Had 
DSsattd not been the contracted form of Desaratti it would not have the 
double t; D^satfii in course of time might have become Desati. The 
early form DgsarattOdi persisted till the thirteenth century A.D. It is 
found in an inscriptiott dated in i^aka 1152 (1230 A.D.) The form 
DSsatti occurs in many records. As Desati is the later and 
contracted form of Desarattodi, it may probably signify the indigenous 
section of the Reddi tribe, as opposed to the foreign immigrants of 
a later period. 

The Desatlas were mentioned in an inscription dated in S'aka 
1069 from Konidena in Gunitar district, along with other nayaks and 
ksatriya princes. On the analogy of Bapatla (a town in Guntur 
district) Desatla, a probable variant of Desati might also he construed 
as the name of a town. Desatlais known to be a town from the hintdavali 
or praiaxli o[ the seventy two nayaks of the court of Prataparudra of 
Warahgal. The Desatlas, one of the seventy two nayaks who served 
under Prataparudra had the title “the lord of DSsatlapnra” {Desatla- 
puravar —adkiivam). This title clearly shows that Desatla is a town. 

23. S. I. I.. Vol. V. No. 1338. 

24. Ep. C oil. No. 821 of 1910. 

25. C. P. No. 7 of 1937 - 38. 

26. S. I. I., Vol V, No. 1290; ^'Bhofjapuramuna DVs'araftodiuwu 

27. Ibid, Vol, VI, No. 689 ' Mo^j^avadi Gu^idikarta Racakodukaln, Desatlu 

28. Mio. Msa., No. 15 f) -32; Demtlavari hiriidii .‘'TV^patla-puravar^SdhisvfiTn, Danna* 
lakSta-riIya->v^yabhnj;in<ja..." vli*. 
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The existence of a hill fort called D^sati is known from an inscription 
dated in lOOr^ A..D., of Wahasamanta Sobhanarasa, *a subordinate of 
the Western Caliikya king Irivabedahga Satyasraya, wherein he was 
given the title De^ati^girt^durga-imflla^ the conqueror of the hill fort named 
Desati. If this is accepted, then Desat-i or Desatla might have been the 
early orginal habitat also of the Reddis, just as Lattalllr orRattalar is said 
to have been the original habitat of the Rattas or Rastrakutas who had 
the title “ lords of the town of Rattaltlror Lattaluru” [RattalUrn-pu} amr 
^adhisvaraX Even granting that Desati or Desatla is a town, it is 
difficult to locate it. The above evidence makes it clear that the Redcli 
kings were Desatis (Desatlas). The statements regarding their 
surnames in the kalfiyaf of Kondavidu and the Local rornrd:^ have to be 
rejected as they are not based on facts. 

Before the foundaton of the Reddi principality the Redcli nobles 
were living in Nellore district. We come to know from contempo- 
rary Tolugu literature that towns like Sinihavilcramapuram (Nellore), 
DUviiru, Gandavaram and others in the Nellore and Kovur taluks of 
the present Nellore district, were the original abodes of the members of 
the Pahta vams'a or Panta clan*^ This is confirmed by another piece of 
evidence. The term Pap^a itself in Pan^ K?lpu or Panta Recldi is capable 
of furnishing the clue. 

‘ Panta ’ clan. 

It is well-known that the ancient territorial divisions like 
Valanadu, Vegiinlclu, Pakanadu and Arnvelu or §atsahasrades'a of the 
Telugu country have given rise to many communal divisions or a hakhas 
like Velanati, Veginati, Pakanati and Aruvela sects among the brahman 
community. Similarly, it is probable that some of the communities 
of the fourth caste also, as has been pointed out by the late K. V . Laksh- 
manarao®^ derived tlieir names from these territorial divisions. 
Lakshmanarao opines that the Brahmins and the Sndras of the 
Telingana country formed into separate sects called Telaganyas and 
Telagas respectively. Similarly, the Velnati sect of brahmans, and 
the Velama community of the fourth caste derived their names from the 
territorial division of Velanaclu. While thcj Ijrahmans of Kamnuinaclu 
are known as Kamma brahmans or Kammas, the Sadras of the same 
nu^u came to be called Kammas. In the same way, there arePakanati 
sect of brahmans and Pakanati Kapus. It follows from this that many of 
the sects of the fourth caste being local communities, owe their names to 

W. S. 1. 1., Vol. XI, (Bk. 1-. Vol. T, Pt. 1), No. 60. 

* * Srlmat-^De&ati-giridurgama I lam-' 

30. Bh. Pr., I. pr. 31. 

31. Preeidential address, A. P. M., Vth Annual conference, Pitbapurani, p. 46, 
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the ancient territorial divisions of the Andhra country. In the same way, 
can it be said that. the cornin unity or sect of Patita Kapns or Pact'S* 
Reddis also derived their name from any territorial division? Was there 
an ancient territorial division by name Pantanadu or Pa^itara|tfa like 
Pakanadu or Pakarastra ? 

The Arulala-Periimal inscription” at Kanci, of Tammusiddhi, son 
of Ejasiddhi, one of the Telugu Coda chiefs of Nellore, bring to our 
notice a district named Pantarastra. This inscription records the gift 
of the village of Muttiyariipakkam, the head quarters of Pantarastra 
(in S'aka 1127) to the lord of Hasti S'aila, by Tammusiddhi. Neither the 
village, Muttiyarhpakkam, nor the Pantarastra have yet been identified. 
Muttiyampakkamraay be identified with the present village of Mutterfi- 
baka in theGtlclQr talukof Nellore district. As it was the head-quarters 
of the Paijitarastra, this territorial division may he taken to correspond 
roughly to the Gudur taluq and its neighbourhood. Like the Kammas 
and Velamas who ds^rived their names from Kammanadu and Vela- 
nadu respectively, the S'Qdras of this Pantarastra are called Panta 
Kapus or Panta Reddis. 

Therefore, Paij^arasjtra and not the Anumako]:idadesa, as 
stated in the Local records and the local kaifiyats, was the native 
country of the Papta Reddis. They gradually spread to the west and 
to the east and along the coast to the north. About the time of the subver- 
sion of the KakatTya power members of the Reddi families which wore 
instrumental in founding the kingdoms of Kondavidu and of Raja- 
mahSndravaram, were living, as stated before, in the Nellore and Kovilr 
taluks of Nellore district. 

In this connection, it is necessary to point out one interesting 
fact generally unnoticed. All the lithic and copper-plate records of 
the Reddis and the works of rfrinatha state, without exception, that 
they belong to Cahirtha-kida or the fourth caste. The Telugu kaoya 
Sivalila-rilamni by Kornmanamatya, while confirming this statement, 
alludes however to king Virabhadra, son of Allada of Raja- 
mahondravararn as having been born in the Solar race.” While 
describing the family of the Dgsatis as having been born from the feet of 
god Visnu along with the heavenly river Gahga, Kornmanamatya compares 
Allaya Virabhadra with Ramabhadra, son of the Iksvaku king, 
Das'aratha and states that both were born i \ the Solar race, skilled in 
archery and devoted to god Siva. He, thereby, suggests that Vira- 
bhadra Reddi also was of the Solar race. Of course, the statement ie 

32. Ep. Ind., Vol, VII, pp. 162 ff. 

33. Vido, Appeadlx. Chapter VII, Pt, II, 
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self -contradictory, since one cannot be a member of the Caturtha kula 
and of the Solar race as well. Yet, it can be explained and justified 
in a way. Vlrabhadra may be said to have belonged to the SOrya 
vams'a on his mother’s side, as his father married the daughter of 
BhiinaJihga, son of the Ejuva chief, Coda Bhaktis'a of the Solar race. 

Were the Reddis Pallavas ? 

The Reddi rulers assumed the titles ‘Pallavaditya’ and ‘Pallava- 
trinetra’, the sun and Tinnetra or Siva of the Pallava dynasty. The 
sign manual of some of the Reddi kui .vs like PrOlaya Verna" and 
Anavema is ‘Pallava Trinotca’'‘. This naturally raises the question if 
they wore Pallavas^*’. It is worth remembering in this connection 
that the early Pallava dynasties that once ruhd the Nellore territory^ 
disappeared from the political scene, centuries before the rise of the 
.Kondavidu kingdom. In the intervening period betw<‘en the fall of the 
Pallava supremacy aui the rise of the Reddis some of the chiefs who 
traced their descent from Mukkanii Kaduvoiti or Trilocana Pallava or 
Trinayana Pallava, held sway, generally as feudatories of the CSJa 
emperors, and occasionally as independent rulers, over a great portmn 
of Nellore district during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. After 
the subversion of their power, these Pallava chiefs gradually became 
merged in the lower Hindu social strata, and very soon lost their 
distinctive racial entity. Hence no identification is possible of the new 
royal dynasties that sprang forth into existence in the fourteenth 
century in terms of the old ones. One cannot, therefore, positively 
assert that the Reddis were originally Pallavas for want of unimpea- 
chable evidence The Reddi nobles might have contracted matrimonial 
alliances with the Pallava feudatory chieftains of Nellore district 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Because of these family 
connections with the Pallavas or, because their country was Panfa 
rasfra which was a division of the original Tondamandalarn, the 
country of the Pallavas, the Reddi kings felt probably justified in 
assuming such titles ; for, during that period of Hindu revival every- 
thing old carried with it some awe and glamour. No other rational 
explanation can be offered to this question. 

Red^i 'rules. 

Very little is known about the early history of the Kondavidu 
family before the fovmdatiori of the Reddi kingdom. Yet, that it was 
sufficiently an important one is known from many of the titles of the 

34. Ep. Ind., Vol. Vlll, pp. 0 rt. The signature also of the donor Prolaya Verna is 

Pallava Triuetni ; S. I. 1. Vol. VI, No, *213; C, P. No. l.fi of 1922-23. 

Ep. 35.Kep. 1900, p. 20 para 57. 
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Reclclis which suggest some political activity. Telugu works like 
Harivanisorn, the BhTmeivara Piiranam the Kaklknandatii and the 
lithic and copper*plate records of this period give the Reddi kings 
a long list othiritdns or titles, some of which are of great historic 
interest. A careful study of some of them reveals to us some of the 
early achievements of this family. Those given below are of special 
historical significance. 

Appuya-Ooppaya diiapatta 
Jug (I nobhaganda 
Dandena gova fg^pa) 

Alag iyavara da- sir ah -kha nda na 
Pdndya rdyagajak esari ( simha ) 

Oencumala Curakdra 
Oajjardfatfuf'ihhdla 
Rdcundnrgavihhdla 
A ii( yama7jdalika?^aganda 

All these titles find mention in the records of the Reddi kings 
giving their praiasli or eulogy. It is obvious that the exploits 
suggested by the aforesaid titles must have taken place prior to Saka 
1252/1330 A. D., since they are found in their records subsequent to that 
date. The early history of the Reddis before the foundation of the 
Kopdavidu kingdom has to be reconstructed with the help of these 
titles, which, in a way, make up for tlie deficiency of records of the 
early members of this family. Let us now study the titles. 

Appaya-Goppaya dikdpa\.ta: This title conveys the idea that the 
Reddis won a victory over Appaya Goppaya (Gopaya), that is, either 
over two separate individuals, viz., Appaya and Goppaya, or over 
Goppaya, son of Appaya. Who is this Appaya - Goppaya ? 

Inscriptions of the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra reveal that Appaya 
and Goppaya were the two 9ih\edaridanayaka:< ov generals of the Hoys'ala 
king, Vlra Narasiriihadeva II ( 1220 1235 A. D.) and were related to 
each other as father and son. When the Kadava chieftain, Kopperuii- 
jihga imprisoned the Coja emperor, Rajaraja HI (1216 1257 A. D.) at 
Sendamahgalani (South Arcot district) Vira Narasiiuhadeva TI espoused 
the latter's cause and sent his two generals Appana and Samudra 
Goppaya or Gopaya with orders to chastise the Kadava chieftain, to 
release the Cola emperor from prison and to reinstate him in power. 
The two generals were successful in this campaign and achieved their 
object. The achievements of these dandanavakas were recorded in the 
Tiruvendipuram lecord;''* dated in the fifteenth year of Rajaraja III, 
50. P^p. Tnd., VM. VIT, pp. 5 GO ff . 
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i.e., in Saka 1153/1231 A. D. The same information is conveyed by 
another stone record (in the Giibbi taluk of 1 nmkur district, 
Mysore) dated Saka 1 155/1233 A D., which registers the grant of a 
village by Vila Narasimha 11 to his generals, Appaya danclanayaka 
and Gopaya da^danSyaka. We know from a record’^* of the Hoysala 
general, Goppaya danclanayaka at Conjeevaram, dated in the fifteenth 
year of Rajaraja III, that is, in Saka 1153 / 1231 A. D., that he had the 
titles Dandinagopa and Jagadobbaganda (the sole hero ol the world). 

Madhurantaka Potlapicoda Tirukkalattidova alias Garidagopala 
better known as Coda Tikka, the powerful Teliign (klda feudatory of 
the weak Cola emperor Raja Raja III, also took part in these wars. 
He was a contemporary of Hoysala Vira Narasirhha and his son 
Somes'vara, also known as Karnata Sdmes'a. Tikkana Sdmayaji in his 
Telugu work, ^ Nirvacanottara Bamayana states that Coda Tikka subdued 
Karnata Somesvara and reinstalled the Coda emperor in Ins place and 
assumed the title ‘Colasthapanacarya,’the ‘establisherof the Cdla ruler* . 
He was in Kancipura in the fifteenth year of Rajaraja IIl,i. e. in Saka 
1153/1231 A. D.,aiid instituted the service called the Gandagopalausandi 
in the temple of Varadarajaperurnal in that year**’. These Telugu Cocla- 
Karnata wars continued for some years more; for, an inscription*^ in 
the Mysore State, dated in Saka 1162 / 1240 A. D., informs us that 
the Hoysala monarch, Vira SOmesvara was marching against 
Garidagopala, 

The ancestors of the Reddi rulers of Kondavidu who were in the 
service of Coda Tikka of Nellore about this period, probably took an 
active part in routing the forces of Vira Sombs'vara, In Saka 
1162/ 1240 A. D. Goppaya dandanayaka was at Kahcipura. He made 
a gift for a perpetual lamp in the Arulala Perunial tcmiple in the 

37. Ep. Cam., Vol. XII, Gb. 45. 

38. Ep. Coll., No. 104 of 1919. Members of this family of ministorB of tlii' Hoy^a 
king. Vira Navasiitiha seem to have the litkis l)an(}iiiagopa and Jagadobbagaptja 
(Vide, Ep. Coli.. No. G17 of 1919). I’rom the inwriptionu at Conjoevarntn 
(Nos. 404. Oil. oil, 016 and, 017) the following geneology of those goiiorals may 
be formulated. 


Mahapradhiini Da\iilii>ag()pa 


Madappa Mallaya 

dapeianayaka dan4anayaka 

39. Ut. Em., I. V. 31. 

40. Ep. Coll.. No. 446 of 1919. 

41. Ep Cam., Vol.. VI, Kd. .100. 
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twenty-fourth year** of the Cola emperor, R3.jar3>ja HI, that is, in Saka 
1162/1240 A. D. Evidently it was about this period that the Reddi 
chieftains defeated Appaya Goppaya dapcjanayaka. 

As a consequence of this defeat, the Hoys'ala generals, in 
accordance with the custom of the age, had laid down their titles of 
D indimyopa and Jagadolifxiyanda with their insignia at the feet of the 
victors, the Reddi chieftains, which the latter assumed as a proud 
privilege. It was one of the customs prevalent in the mediaeval period 
for the victor to assume the titles of the vanquished to indicate the 
latter’s complete subjection. The vanquished had generally no right to 
assume them until and unless he defeated his victor once again in the 
field of battle. In this manner many titles of merit, in ancient times, 
travelled from country to country and from family to family. The 
Reddis of Kondavldu got these titles, Iknidinagdva (mentioned in the 
Reddi inscriptions and literaturel, Jagailohbayandn (Jaganobbaganda) 
and Appaya-Goppoya diiapaU<t as a heritage from their forefathers who 
defeated the Hoys’ala generals of Vira Somes'vara. 

Alagiyn v'tnula-b'rahkhaiid'inn :Th\s title implies that the Reddis 
cut off the head of Alagiyavarada whose identity is unknown. The 
Kadava king Kopporuhjihga and his father were called Alagiya Siyan, 
and Alagiya Pallava respectively. The term Ajagiya or Alagiya 
may probably indicate that Alagiyavarada also was a Pallava prince 
related to Kdpperufijihga. If this surmise is correct, this exploit also 
has to be dated to the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Pdndyardya-gojake^ iri : This title suggests that the Reddi chiefs 
gained a victory over the Pandya king or kings. When did this 
event take place ? 

Madura, the Patidyan capital passed into the hands of the Mussal- 
mans almost about the date of the fall of Warahgal. According to the 
recent researches made in South Indian History, we come to know that 
this event took place in 1323 A.D.*’ The Pandyan power was shaken to its 
foundations by internecine quarrels and Khusrn Khan’s invasion of 
Ma'bar in 1319 A.D. The conquest, therefore, of the Pandyas by the Reddi 
chieftains must have taken place some time before 1319 A.D., presum- 
ably during the swithern campaign of Kakati Prathparudra of Warahgal 
Prataparudra sent Muppidi Nayaka, one of his able officers to the south 
“ to restore his authority on the Southern frontier” by driving away 
the Pandyas from KaSci, and to make it a military outpost to ward off 
enemy i nva sion s from the smithern region. The Kakatiya general set 
Coll., Ko. 615 of 1919. 

43. J. O. B.V.O, IXIl, P, 213- 
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out with a huge army accompanied by able officers like DSvari Nayaka, 
Bal Nayaka, his own son, Pedda Hudra and several other chiefs 
belonging to ROcorla and other families. The five Pandyas, Sundara 
Pandya, Vikrama Pandya, Vira Pandva, Parakrama Pandya and 
Kulas'ekhara Pandya who were in possession of Kaiici mustered their 
forces and offered stout resistance to the armies of Prataparudra. A 
terrible fight ensued, in which Muppidi Nayaka and his forces came out 
victorious. They captured Kaiici in iS'aka 1238 / 1316 A.D, and expelled 
the five Pandyas from that place. The title Flind^ai^ayagnjakesaH 
was conferred on the Recerla chiefs and others who distinguished them- 
selves in this battle. Since the Reddis also had this title it is likely that 
they had also taken part in this campaign. It is not unlikely that Prdla* 
and his son Vgma, the young warrior aspiring to fame, accompanied 
the Kakatiya general to Kanci. 

CeTuyuinalo cTiriikaj'a : ‘ Ceil iimala’ is also referred to in inscrip- 
tions and literature as Cenjimala’ which seems to he the correct name. 
The meaning of this title is “the plunderer of ‘Cenjimala’, the fortress 
of Cingee. This refers to some victory gained at Gingee by Vgraa 
Reddi himself or by his forefathers. 

Verna’s dominions never extended so far as Gingee in South 
Arcot district. Since this title is mentioned in the earliest grant 
of Prdlaya Vema, the exploit justifying that title must have taken 
place prior to the establishment of the Reddi power, most probably 
during the southern campaign of Kakati Prataparudra when the Reddi 
nobles followed Muppidi Nayaka toKaHci. The Daksbarain inscription*'^ 
of Peda Rudra, son of Muppidi Nayaka dated in Saka 1243/1321 A, D., 
furnishes many details of this campaign. From this record we 
understand that Narayanavanam in ChittUr District and many other 
str rngholds in its neighbouring country were reduced, the Sambuva- 
rayans were brought under subjection, and the territory of the 
Hoysala emperor, Ballaja III in the Tamil country was overran. 
After capturing KaricJ, Muppidi Nayaka pursued the Paiidyas further 
south as far as Jariibukes'varam in Trichinopoly district*®. An 
inscription*^ of Tribhuvanacakravartin Kdnerin maikondan Sundara 
Pandyadeva at Vriddhachalam, south of Gingee. the details of the date 
of which work out correctly for 1315 A,D., praises the Kakatiya minister, 
Muppidi Nayaka, and refers to a service instituted in his name. It was 
probably during their march to the south that Gingee was plundered by 

44. Ibid, p. 199. 

45. Ibid. pp. 313 to 216 ;• also. Bee page 204; f. n. 

46. 8. 1. 1., Vol. IV. No. 480. 

47. Ep. Coll.. No. 72 of 1918, 
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the Redcli chieftains, some of the leading? nobles in the army of 
Muppidi Nayaka. 

(the destroyer of Gujjara or GUrjara 
Cavalry): The only clear instance when the army of Gujarat is known 
to have been in action in the Deccan country about this period was 
during the famous siege of Kaihpili by the Imperial forces when 
Kathpiliraya gave shelter to Baha-al-Din Gushtasp who rebelled 
against the authority of Muhammad 'bin-Tughlaq ‘‘The king (Muhmmad- 
biti-Tughlaq) having intelligence of the revolt” writes Ferishta, 
“commanded Khwaja Jehan, with many other officers and the whole of 
the Gujarat forces, to chastise the rebel chief/*” Baha-al- Din Gushtasp met 
the invading armies at Dovagiri but was defeated, owing to the defection 
of one of his principal commanders, but fled to Sagar. The Imperia- 
lists followed him thither. He then fled to the rajah of Karnpili with 
his family and all his belongings and took shelter with them. The 
Imperial forces still pursued the rebel and laid siege to Kummata in 
the kingdom of Kaihpili. Here they were defeated twice by the Hindus.*'’ 
This was probably the occasion when the Reddi nobles, joining hands 
with tVie king of Kariipili, defeated the Imperial Gujarat forces and 
assumed the title “ Gnjjaritattuvibhala’’. Verna himself with his 
brothers and relatives might have co-operated with the king of Kaihpili 
in this war against the common enemy, Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq. This 
event took place in A..H. 727 or 1326-27 A..D. 

Rdcui'idrtr(javihhala and AneyaMan^dikara<j(m^ : — These two 
titles have to be considered now. ^Rdcuridnrgavibh'dla^ means the 
destroyer of the fortress of RacUni or RaichUr and Aneynmaridali- 
karagarida, the hero, or the conqueror of the Aneyamandalikas, or the 
feudatory chiefs of Anegondi. The exploit suggested by the first title 
must have taken place between Saka 1216/ 1294 A. D., the date of the 
construction of the fort“° of RaicUr and ^aka 1258/1336-37 A.D., the date 
of the foundation of the Vijaynagar kingdom, the capital of which was 
at first Anegondi. There is reason to believe that the Reddi chiefs 
secured the above two titles in the course of a single campaign during 
the independence movement in the Andhra country in the post-Kakatiya 
period. 

Encouraged by the victory of the nobles in the Coastal region 
the Arav'iti chief, Somad^varaja rose against the local Muslim chiefs 
about S'aka 1251/ 1329 A. D., and re-conquered the country lying to the 
north and south of the Tuhgabhadra. In the course of this successful 

48. Ferishfca, Vol. I. pp. 418—19. 

49. History of Qaraunah Turlcs in India, p. 65, 

50. A.S. P. P., Voh Vi. pp., 33 
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campaign he conquered many forts like Anegondi, PacTiru and so on. 
It is not unlikely that tha Reddi chieftains, Verna and his followers 
lent their whole-hearted support to Soinadevaraja, the leader of the 
revolt. The above two titles suggest tliat the Reddis played un important 
part in reducing the fortress of luictiru and ^uhjugating the 
Aneyainandalikas. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that the ancestors of the 
Reddi’s of Kondaviclu entered into military service sometime about the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century, if not earlier. They first served 
the Telugu Codas of Nellore or Vikramaviriihapnra and later on, the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal. They slowly rose to prominence by gaining 
influence in the state through the favour of their immediate superiors 
and the Kakatiya provincial governors. 

Ohdderaya GamgojjadPvn : 

The members of the Glioderaya family were the gums and spiri- 
tual guides of the Reddi kings from the beginning of their political 
career. Ei^j^a Pregada addresses his patron VOrna in his work 
^ Harivaniiarn' as one who established his kingdom by the mercy of his 
preceptor, QhoderSya Gahgayadeva {GliDdeyaraya Gangn- (juru • krpa^ 
s^hdpita - samrdjya sanfuddlpita - Vtvui - luirendra). Verna is also 
described in the VTadras Museum plates, as the bee at the lotus feet of 
his guru named GhOderaya Gahgaya. Menihers of the GhOderaya 
family exercised over the Reddi kings much influence as their gurus 
throughout their political career. 

The identity of Verna’s guru Ghoderaya Gahgayadeva has not 
yet been established. There was one Ghoderaya Gahgayadeva or 
Qahgideva, the minister of Arhbadeva, one of the powerful Kayastha 
feudatories of Rndramadevi, queen of Warangal. Amhadeva ruled the 
districts of Ghandikota, Mulikinadn, Renadu, Pedakallu, Sakili, Briiva, 
Pottapi and others from 1272 A.D to about 1304 A.D. His inscriptions 
dated S'aka 1194, 1212 and 1213 or 1272, 1290 and 1291 A.D, are found 
at Tripurantakain in the Markapur taluk of Knrnool District. His minister, 

5L. 

— Hr. Vni,, IT. iv. v. 1. 

This verse stated to be found in soino of the inanuscriptB, is fjiven as Putjmn* 
tara in the Vavilla edition. 

62. Ep. Ind., Vol. VITI. p. 15. 
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Gb^clenlya Gangrayadeva was an able and nprigbt administrator and 
carried out many charitable works. Himsolf being a great devotee of 
S'iva, he made several gifts to Siiva temples, dug canals, constructed 
tanks, and set up feeding houses to Mahesvaras or Saiva devotees. He 
got the land surveyed and assessed after measuring it with a standard 
rod. This OahgayadSva may be the same as the guru of V^ma, referred 
to in the Madras Museum plates and in the Horivamkanu If this 
identity is accepted, and there is nothing to go against it, it may be 
presnmedthal.it was he who took the f(jrefafchers of Vonia into the 
service of AihbadQva and appointed them to responsible posts in the 
region of Tripurantakam in Kurnool District. 

Fc//iia’.s* famili ! : 

The early mem})ers of the Kondaviti family did not leave behind 
any records, even though their titles bespeak of their long and brilliant 
military career in the ])a.st. 'i'he reason for the absen(‘e of their early 
records cannot be easily explained. In fact, the inscriptions of the 
Redclis of Konclavuln refer only to two earlier generation.s of Verna and 
Prdiai grandfather and father of V^ma respectively. Of these Vdma, 
tlie grandfather is described as %)auiiak<niTu'''^ The Mutlrini copper- 
plate record^'^ of Prdlaya Vdma furnishes some interesting information 
abou thein. The original plates of il)is record are lost ; but a copy of 
this grant is preserved in the Mackenzie manuscripts. Besides stating 
that Verna’s grandfather Venia was thelvams'akarta, this record informs 
us that he was a powerful \<iainya nay aka, commandant of forces. It 
is ewdent from this that V^ma, unlike his predecessors, rose to the 
position of a commander, presumably under the Kayastha chief, Amha- 
deva. rhe statomont that the family owed its rise to the favour of 

5^. TjO,i. U jc, Vo!. XV, an:l X LV, KaifiyafR of riandikota, and Andnluni- Kp„ Coll. 
No. 10(3 of lOlJ . Vho Jlnijjavar.Min {Hecjdi Tiiwi.^xc]. HI, pf, }h7 IT.) of 

Annwivia hIro RtatoR ihat his father Voina riilc-l the land i)y the favour of the great 
guru, rVliucl'riiya 

54, According to the Vemahhupiitncarilavi (ctnin, 1) of Vanianal^batta Ba^a Kama 
Bhupati was the founder of this Ueddi family of Kopdavidii and Prola, father of 
Verna was his descendant.. 

Crould this Kama bo identical with Kama, a deBcendant of Brahma of the Eecorla 
Reddi family of Pillalainnrri and tho general of Kakali Prola II ? 

55. Pandit V. Prabhakira Sastri gam published this copy in the Tolugu jonrnalg Seddi 

VoL III, (1920, 'Sept ), No. 1^. 
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Ghoderaya Gangayadeva soetns to be tl^e bare truth. The same record 
informs us that Prola was a a term connoting probably a 
higher rank and position in the state than that of his father. Another 
inscription^® at Kandukur in Nellore district extols him in hyperbolical 
terms as the crest- jewel of kings, and as iiaving an army consisting of 
elephants. The Mallavaram record ’* of Veiiia I calls him Koniati Prola 
and describes him as ‘a gannja to the serpents which are hostile kings’. 
These statements are mere Ityperboles. At tiie most, they suggest that 
he was a nayaka or a nob'e of some importanc?e. Tiic hiriuldodlis of the 
seventy two nayaks confirm this oph. ion in a way. As stated before, 
the Desatlas, inembers of the Desati family w^ere <mc? of the seventy two 
nayaks that served the Kakatiya monarch, Prataparudra. It i-i Jiuely 
that Prola, fattier of Verna I was connected w iih the ti(iniinistratioji of 
the Trijurantakam region or its vicinity during the second decade of 
the fourteenth century A. I). it was probably beoaiiso they were 
holding sway in this region that the bird of Iiumarai.jrL or Kuinriras'aila 
became their tutelory deity 

Though the kings of Kondavidu and Hajatiuiiiondravaram were of 
the same Panta clan tlieir families arid golras were entirely different. 
The former trace their descent from Vrniia and the latter from Dfivuri 
Perumandi Reddi. The kings of Kondavuju belong to the VeJlac^ri 
gofcra, and those of Rajamahendravaram to Pdlvdia gdtra. 

xAs stated already, the first inenilier of the Kondavidu family 
known to us is Verna. His sou Frdia, KCmiili Prdia as he is also 
called, mar'ried Anneniaihl a, daughter of Hodda Jteddi, a commander 
of note. He had by her five soiiv^?, named Maca, Verna, Dodda, Annaya 
and Malla, of whom Maca and Malla were the eldest and the youngest 
respectively. Erra Preggada does not men lion Hodda in liis work 
Harivamhtun while describing his patron's family, the reason for 
which might be his premature de*A^th. 

Like their father Prola, his sons Maca and Veina also liave the 
prefix Kdmati to their names. Vema was also called Komatiadra^ 
Koinati Verna, Anavema and Prdlaya Verna (son of Prola). It is not 
known how and why some of the members of this Reddi family had come 
to bear the name Komati signifying a Vais'ya or a member of the third 
caste, both as a prefix and a proper name. Whether true, or not, a 
story current in the Telugu country for many generations and 

60. N. D. I.. IT, Kr. pp. 510 IT. 

67. Ibid. Ill, O. 73. pp. 1022 it 

68. The thar. tho over which they rulerT, was offore^i 

them gol Trip’iranC'ik'i (8. 1. I., Vol. V>^ 
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preserved in the KnndavUi (hiiiditkfn'ile and the kaifiyat of Konclavldu 
furnishes the clue to this puzzle. It also tells us how the Reddis were 
able to establish their independent power within such a short time. 

In brief, the story is this. There was one Allada Reddi of 
the Donti family. A merchant (Kdrnati) by name Vemana or VSmu 
who had spent a number of years in forests with Siddhas and Ydgis 
and acquired a piece of philosopher’s stone that transformed iron into 
gold, came as a guest to his house. The merchant Verna took enough 
care to hide and protect his precious treasure in utmost secrecy* 
However, in course of time Allada came to know of this and waited for 
an opportunity to rob it from him. He bethought himself of an 
ingenious plan and put it into execution. When Verna was once 
absent from the house, Allada took possession of the philosopher’s stone 
and in order to be above suspicion, set the house on fire. Poor 
Vemana, after returning home, became mad with dismay to find the 
house on fire. He asked Allada about his stone, when the latter 
pleaded ignorance and replied that it might have probably shared the 
same fate as his own dear house, if ever there were any such thing 
on earth. Overpowered with grief and disappointment for the loss of 
such an invaluable treasure which cost him the labour of his whole 
life, Vemana leapt into the fire and committed suicide. 

Sometime after this, the story goes on to say that Komati Verna, 
once making his appearance in Allada's dream, told him that he had 
come to know the truth of the affair and held out a threat that he 
would ruin his family, in case the money thus ohtainted was not 
utilised for charitable purposes. He also asked him to name his 
descendants after him. Tradition asserts that Allada and his sons 
raising a large army with the money obtained by the philosopher's 
atone, defeated the local chiefs and rose to power. 

This is the story and neither Allada, nor the Donti family are 
historically true. However, we have to liote this fact that many of the 
kings of Kondavidu had tin* o tunes Verna and Komati, names rarely 
found among the other Reddi families. It might be that the records 
wrongly give the names of Allada and Donti for Prola and DSsati ; for, 
the Manchalla copper-plate grant'’*” of Prdiaya Vema credits him with 
having known the art of alchemy {Srarnakaraprasiddhim lahdhava). 
This might he a mild and covert allusion to the story recorded in the 
Kondaviti daijdokavile and the M<ichenzie manuscripts. 

69. Mack, Mss, Nos. 15-19-17 and Lor. Rec., XLVTn, pp, LSO ff., XII, 

pp. ir> IT. 
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Anyhow, in those darR days of misrule and anarchy consequent 
on the fall of Warahgal, when there was no recognised central 
government in the country, Prola, like every other potentate, might 
have also tried tor the acquisition of political power. He did not, 
probably, live long enouj^h to achieve his object. Nevertheless, his 
political ambitious wero fulfilled and his dreams realised only in his 
second son, Veina, the founder of the Iteddi kingdom of Kondavidu. 
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APPENDIX, ‘A’ 

The term Recldi has long been in use in the Telugu country as a 
suffix to the names of the members of the Kapu community. It 
furnishes to some extent the clue to the origin and history of this 
community. No word in the Telugu language has undergone so many 
changes in its evolution as the term Reddi. Reddi is the final form in 
the course of centuries of development, its immediate predecessor 
being Raddi. The form Raddi was in vogue till the seventeenth 
century along with its present form of Recldi which came into use even 
as early as the fourteenth century. The word Raddi was used by the 
Telugu poets, Teiiati Ramakf^na^ of the sixteenth century and Malla 
Reddi “ of the seventeenth century in their works. Inscriptions'^ of the 
fourteenth century bear evidence to the fact that the term Reddi 
was also in use then. Racjdi was the developed form of the term, 
Rattacli which had been in use earlier than Raddi, This form is found 
freely used in classical Telugu works a, as that was evidently the form 
current at the time of their (?ornposition. The word, Rattallu, plural 
of Rat^di finds mention in the Bivataitvasaram^ a Telugu work by 
Mallikarjuna Pandlitaradhya of the early twelfth century. Inscriptions' 
show that the form Rattacli was in use even from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Rattadi evolved from Rattodi of the inscriptions of the 
Eastern Calukyan period. 'Rattodi Cc/m'lthe field of Rattcldi), Roudditdmta 

1 . ^ 

a ^ 

0(^e>o Pn. Mh., Ill, v. 76. 

‘ 2 . 

Sv. Dh., I, v. GO. 

3. N.rU., Nol. 11, (). 6.S. p. 991; Ep. Coll., No. 310 of 1920. 

ITor the term Kai]<Ji, Sco, N. D. T., Vol, JIT, O, 79 : II, Kv. *229; Ep, V'ol. ITll 
p. 311; N. D. 1.. I. A. ‘21 olic.. 

— v. 200. 

6. N. D.T„ Vol. lit. P. v38. p. 1208; P. 22. p. 1180; Ep. Coll., Nn?. 8(13 and 361 o. 
1006; A.S. P.P., Vol, H. p. 399; N. D. I., Kr, Vol. It, 67. p. GOT; Ep. Ind.. 
Vol. V. p. 130. 

Raftodi. Roddodi, Raddodl, and Rattacli are the variants of the barae term Rattadi 
liattodtccnu (Ep. Ind., Vol V. pp. 139 ff, !M»sulipatam platos), Jta^tbth 1bni{a 
(C.P., No. 6 of 1913 “ 14); Ep. CdII No. 676 of 1917; RaRbdi Kampuhi hlcuDitrn 
(NT),!,; Vol. IT, Kv. 67. p. 007). ^ 
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(the garden of Pattddi), Dimni Kattodi Kdtimibi kdcuvaru* (May Raifddi 
Kdpuspvotect thi«), -passages like these oct iir in the records of the Eastern 
Calnkyan period. These show that the form Hattodi was in currency 
from about the end of the seventh century to the tenth or eleventh century. 

Even ‘Rattddi’ was not the original term. It was the corrupt or 
the developed form of Rattakndi which finds mention in inscriptions of 
the early seventh, and of the late sixth century. The term Rattagudi* 
another variant of Rattakndi finds mention in the early Telugu 
inscriptions discovered in GnntTir, Cuddapah and Kurnool districts, 

1. RattOdi '■ (plural) Rattodiu 

2. Rattafcrudi-( „ ) Rattagudiu 

3. Rattigudi 

4. Maramma Calki Rattagudi 

5. Kurj^amma Vallava Rat^gudi 

6 . ( J 1 1 a in ad i t y a Ra 1 1 a gu dl u 

7. CdHya Rattagudiu 

8. Gahga Rattagudiu 

9. Rattakudi 

The above forms are found in the Telugu inscriptions'*' discovered 
in the ProddatUru, Jammalamadugn and Kamalapuram taluks of 
Cuddapah district and in the Paliiad taluk of Guntiir district. From 
the evidence cited above it is clear .that the term Reddi evolved from 
Rattakudi of the Telugu inscriptions of the seventh and probably of 
earlier centuries. 

In an inscription at Daksharam ’ dated in the 34th year of 
Kulldttuhga Cdladeva I the terms Ratindamu (the office of Rattadi, one 
of the forms derived from Rattakinji) and RaStrakUtam are used as 
synonyms in the Telugu and Sanskrit passages respectively. This 
makes it clear that the term RastrakUta was used as an equivalent 
in meaning to Rattadi, the later form of Rattakudi. RastrakUta there- 
fore can safelv be taken to be the Sanskrit form of Rattakndi (the 
components Rastra being equal to Ratta and klita to kudi). The D6si 
word Rattakudi and the Sanskrit term, Rastraktita being synonymous, 
are philologically the same. These terms were co-existont from very 
early times from about the seventh century or even earlier. 

6. Ep. Coll, Nos., 384. 400. 400 b, 403. 408, 408 (a) of 1904; 798 of 1917; 337 of 

1005; Ep. Ind., Vol. XT, pp. 342 - 43. 

7. S. I. T.. TV. No. 1281, 

*' Krundorgrame RastTBktitAm ” 
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fn fact, there were some Riisri-akuta families wl ich hold sway 
over a greater part of the UocciJi from the seventh century. Their 
records were all in Sanskrit, 8.^ much s only the term RastrakTlta 
finds mention therein. Some of the RastTaknta iings of Malkh6d are 
described in the Kannada passages in their copper-plate records as Rattci 
Vidyadharas, Rnt^a Kandarpa.s. Rat’n knlabhusanas au(]\R(itta vamsOd- 
bhavas. The terms, Rnttakulabhxiyrin and R( tta vunikodbhava mean 
an ornament of the Ratta family and one born of the Ratta family res- 
pectively. They indicate that the Rasirakiltas wore Rattas and the 
Rastraklita family was also called Ratta kula or Ratta vaihsa. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced in tracing the developmeiit 
of the term, Ratt-akudi still further back owing to the ab.srnce of ins- 
criptions written in South Indian languages during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. Even the term Rastrakiita is not met with in early 
incriptions. Only terms which are similar to Rastraknta like Maha- 
ra^traka or Rastraka, find mention in records prior to the seventh 
century. We meet with the terms, Mahardstrakas in the Aihole 
inscription ® of Pulakesin TI, dated in S'aka 556 (634 — 35 A. D.), Mahara- 
this in the Nanaghat, Karli and Kanh^ri inscriptions ® of the Sata- 
vahana period, Ratthikas in the Hatingumpha inscription of Khara- 
velai king of Kalihga, and RaJ?trikas in the Asdkan or edicts,” of which 
Rastika (Shahabazgarhi), Ratraka (Mansera), and Ristika (Girnar) are 
the variants. One can easily recognise some sort of philological rela- 
tionship between RaStraknta and Rastrika of the Asdkan edicts. Ratta 
or Rattika, a variant of Rastiki, Ratraka or Rastraka may be recogni- 
sed as the first member of the compound term, Ratta-kudi. 

Countries bearing names Aratta, Suratta, Marat^ and Ratta- 
padi or Rattavadi etc., are very well-known. It is an established 
principle that countries generally take their names after the tribes 
settling or inhabiting therein. From this axiom I am tempted to 
conclude that Aratta, Suratta, and Maratta were probably different 
.clans of the same ethnic stock and belonged to the same tribe. 

Rastra, the Sanskritised form of Ritta means now a district or 
a province and Rastrika, Rastriya or Rastrapala was an official in 
charge of a Rastra. Even as early as the time of the Satavahanas 
ratta or rastra came to mean a district or a provir ce, e, g., Satavahana- 
rat^a. I hold the opinion that the term ratta originally denoted the 
name of a tribe, and that it acquired the secondary moaning of a district 
or a province only at a later period, 

8, Kp. Ind.. Vol. VI. p. 6. -The country of tho Maharastrakas. 

9. AS.W.I,, Vol, IV. p: 107; Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, p. Gl. 

10. Ep.Ind.,Vol. XX, p. 79. l.G. 

^1, A.S.S.I,. Voh 1, p. Ho; Kp. IiHl ., Vol. II. p. 103. 
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It is an admitted fact that the Indian population is a composite 
one, rather, an amalgamation of diiferent tribes and races having their 
own respective culture and civilisation that had come and inhabited 
the Indian peninsula at some very remote period. The vocabulary of 
each tribal language consisted of words denoting their civilisation and 
institutions. As time rolled on, the different tribes and their 
vocabularies have got mixed up so thoroughly as to form a composite 
Indian nation and a composite Indian language (dialectical). The term 
ratta or rEstra which we now use to denote a province, probably 
acquired that meaning'^from the pditical eonstitulion that bad been in 
vogue among the Rat^s. 

As stated before, the Sanskrit term Rastraknt i is equivalent to 
the deii term Ratta*kudi, ra^i\ra being the Sanskritised form of Rat\a. 
If such is the case the term 1cui;a should correspond to laidi. Of the 
two forms ratt;a-kudi and ratta-gndi the former is the correct and the 
early form and the latter, its variant and a late form; for, generally 
the initial gutteral letter ka of many of the ded terms in Tehigii is 
now changed into ga. Then, what is meant by the term kuta or kudi ? 

While editing the Malepadu plates of Piinyakumara, the ajnapii 
of which was a certain Marpidngu Raitagudi, the late Rao Saheb Mr. 
H. Krishna Sastri made the following explanatory observations on the 
terms, Calki Rat^gudi (Salki Rat^gudi), Cojiya Rattagudi, 
Vallava (Pallava) Rattagudi etc., occurring in the Tolugu inscriptions 
discovered in Cuddapah district. “ Its (the term RaUagudlu’s) 
significance”, says he,”as indicated by the context, appears to justify 
our connecting it with the later Sanskrit word, Rastraknt a which has 

been explained in the sense ‘the headman of the village’ In some 

inscriptions Rattagudi is found compounded wiht the name of a royal 
family as Salki-Rattagudi, Gagga (Gahga) Rattagudi, Cdliya-Ratta- 
gut^u etc. In these forms apparently the first part denotes the dynasty 
Salki or Calki, Gagga (Gahga), Vallava (Pallava, Vallabha or 
Rastrakhta), and Cdliya or Cola under whose patronage the dignity 
( Pa J{amu) of Rattagudi was held by the individual or individuals who 
bore them. The familiar phrase ‘Rastrakuta-prarnukhein kutumbinah’ 
which occurs in copper-plate inscriptions, shows also that the Rastra- 
kntas, were Kutuihbins, cultivators {kiidi in Tamil) who enjoy a higher 
social status than others of their community. ” 

In the passage given above the late Mr. Krishna Sastri tried to 
explain the prefixes Salki, Vallava, Gahga, Coliya etc., and opined that 
Rattakudi like its equivalent. Ra^trakata was the name indicating the 


12. Bp. lud , Vob XI, pp. 842 - 43. 
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dignity (jmttapii peru). He did not attempt to explain the. second 
component kudi or giuii in Rattagudi. He almost touched the point but 
did not account for it. It was the late Dr. Fleet who, while editing 
some of the Rastrakuta recor:ls, was confronted with doubt as to how he 
should explain the term kufa in ^aStrakUta. 

“Now the word, kuta* writes Dr. Fleet, “has the meaning among 
others of ‘the highest, most excellent, first’ derived no doubt from its 
meanings of ‘any prominence, a peak or summit of a mountain’. In 
literature it occurs in that mtaning in the Bhagavat Pufana, (2, 9* 19), 
where Bhagavat (Visiju or KrSna) is represented as addressing 
Brahman as ^kutaf/dginam^' — ‘O Chief of ascetics’* In Epigraphic 
records it is used in the same meaning in the official title 'giamakuia\ 
a ‘chief or headman of a village,’ and also in the word, RastrakClta in an 
official title meaning the headman of a territorial division, technically 
known as a rastra. The word in the same meaning was plainly 
employed in making up the full family name, RaStrakUta. And the use 
of it to fill out and give sufficient pomp to that form of the name very 
probably suggested by the actual existence of the word RastrakUta as 
an official title. But we need not think that the name is itself the 
official title or that, like the official title, it means a headman of rastra. 
It was plainly intended to mean ‘highest, most excellent’ chief or 
leader of the Rattas”.*® 

If, as Dr, Fleet contends, /cfija in RastrakUta means a chief it is 
unintelligible why another word pravmkha denoting the same meaning 
had to be used as in \Ra'^jrak?lfa - pramiikhdn of the Eastern Calukyan 
copper - plate grants. The second suffix having the same meaning as 
the first one is redundant and unnecessary. The very addition of 
pramnkha to RdHraku\a connotes that kuia should have some meaning 
other than what was given by Dr. Fleet. When he edited the Rastra- 
kuta inscriptions he does not seem to have consulted the Telugu 
inscriptions discovered in Cuddapah district containing the term 
Rattakndior Hattagudi. Either they had not been discovered by that 
time, or if discovered, his attention was not drawn to them because of 
their very recent discovery. If he was aware of the term, Rattagudi 
his remarks on Rastrakuta would haVe been probably different. 

In Rattakudi the second part kndi seems to be a Deki word, and 
the abbreviated form of ku^iyan which means a cultivator, a ryot or a 
farmer (a kapu). The term kudii in the above sense still obtains in the 
words kuifivdram (the cultivator’s share as against mSlvaram or the 
king’s share) and in ka^itala (meaning land). Kudi in Ra^Uku^i 


13* Ibid, Vok vn, p.* 
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therefore seems to connote that the Rattas were mainly Kudiincms or 
Kapfis, that is, cultivators. Even to-day the usage R<ddi-Kapi.t is in 
currency in the Telugu country. 

The Eattakudis of the Telugu inscriptions of the sixth and 
seventh centuries were a section of the Eattas who spread over the 
whole of the Central Deccan in a very remote period and had their 
settlements both in the Canarese and the Telugu countries. The term 
Rai^trakuta-pranmkha finds mention in the copper-plate records of the 
coastal Andlira Country from about the seventh century. It is absent 
in the grants of the Pallavas, Bfiiatphalayanas, Salahkayanas and 
Visnukundins- the dynasties that ruled the coastal Andhra country 
before the seventh century. It was Jayasiriihavallabha I, the Eastern 
Calukya monarch, son of Visnuvardhana I who addressed for the first 
time the Eastrakhta-pramuklias at the time ot making a grant of some 
land or village to brahmans. This shows that the Eattakudis spread 
along the sea-board as far north as Kalihga, and that they became the 
leaders of the village communities by the time of Jayasimha Valiabha I. 
Ever since that time, they maintained their reputation as the chiefs of 
the cultivating class of the Telugu country. The kings therefore found it 
necessary, at the time of making grants of lands or villages to 
brahmans, to inform and address the Ed^trakutA-pramukhaii inhahiting a 
nadu (a territorial division) in which the land or village donated lay. 

From the seventh century onwards some of the members of 
the Eattkueji families held important posts also in the administration of 
the country. They were the ujnaptis, that is, executors of grants under 
the Telugu Coja rulers of the Kenadu country. 

These leaders of the Eattakudis in each village appear to have 
been responsible for the agricultural tax, either in kind or coin, to bo 
paid to the king by the cultivator.s. This duty of collecting the king’s, 
share of produce from the village devolved in course of time on the 
chief leader of the Eattakudis who eventually became a prominent 
officer of the state, the;hecidman of the village, and the connecting link 
between the rulers and the ruled. His office was known as Ratlatjamu, 
a term which came into vogue when the form of Eattadi, a developed 
form of Rattakudi was in currency . After the form Raddi came into 
use, the office was known as Raddkikamu. Now it goes by the name 
of Reddikamu since Reddi is the form now in currency. The office has 
been known asEattadamu, Raddikamuor Reddikamu in accordance with 
the duties originally performed by a Rat|;a(Ji (Rad^ior Rerldi) even if 
the office-holder were other than a Re^di by caste, 
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prolaya vemareddl 

( A, D. 1324 25 to Cir. A. D. 1353 ) 

The facts and circumstances under which the Beddi kingdom of 
Koi.:davidu took its birth, have not all come to light. The available 
material is scanty and not well siftid at that. The foundation of this 
kingdom, we may say, was the result of one of the several attempts 
made by nobles and statesinon of the mediaeval Andhra country to 
restore peace and order out of the political turmoil and anarchy which 
followed the expulsion of Muslims from the land. It came into 
existence as the custodian of Hindu dharvia and culture, and to revive 
the old Vedic traditions and ritual which suffered a death blow and 
became almost extinct under an alien rule. The Mallavaram record* 
of Verna dated in Saka 1247 is a very important one in the history of 

the Andhras in general, and of the Reddiis in particular. In fact, it 

marks the beginning of a new epoch in the history of the Telugu country. 
The coastal tract was liberated by the date of that record. 

Vema Reddi, son of Prolaya Reddi, a chieftain of 
Pakanadu or Puhgi visaya was the real founder of the Reddi 

kingdom The Mallavaram record describes him as the virtual 
Agastya to the ocean of the Mlechehas’ Ml^chck ^ ahtihi- Ktimbh^ 
ddbhovah). It is clear from this that he had taken an active 

and almost the chief part in ejecting the Mussalmans. An 
ardent supporter of Hindu dhannn^ Prolaya VSma placed all his 
resources in men and material at the disposal of Prolaya Nay aka in 
the struggle for the liberation of his country and strove hard with the 
help of his brothers and relations to free it from the Muslim yoke. He 
knew that the strength of the Hindus lay in their union and so 
co-operated willingly with the other Hindu nobles. Their combined 
efforts bore fruit and their object was at last achieved. Hindu supre- 
macy was firmly established in the coastal region. 

The limits of Verna’s sphere of action during this troubulous 
period are in a way defined by the mentlbn, in the Mallavaram 
inscription, of the three important rivers, tb^ Brahmakundi or 
Kupdiprabhi (Oupdlakamma), the Krsna and the GautamT. It was 
probably during this period that Vema, as stated in the above 

1, K. D. 1., Ill, O. 78, p. lOiii; ForqoUen chapter, pp, 89 — 40, foot note, 7. 
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inscription, granted to brahmans serveral agroharas situated on the 
banks of the above-mentioned three rivers, agraharas which were 
probably in the enjoyment of the donees before the Pre-Muslim 
occupation of the country, after rescuing them from the enemy* 
This is in a way borne out by two Uthic records, one dated * 
S'aka 1237/1315 A.D., and the other undated,* at Mogallu (Bhlma- 
varam taluk, West Godavari district) which register gifts of lands to 
a Saiva poet and acnrya Pramathakavi S'irigiri (S'rigiri) devayyanigaru. 
Anavema is the grantor in the undated record. This S'aiva poet, as 
is evident from the dated record, was a contemporary of the last 
Kakatiya monarch, Prataparndradeva who ruled till S'aka 1245/1323 A.D, 
Considering the nearness of time Anavema, the donor in the undated 
record may be identified with Verna, son of Komati Prola Redcli, This 
undated record supports the above contention that Vonia re-granted 
lands probably after freeing them from the possession of the Muslims 
and that his activities extended as far north as the GSdavarL 

We do not know about Verna’s political status and his relations 
with Prolaya Nctyaka, the leader of the confederacy of nobles after the 
liberation of the country. It is however to be presumed that be was 
loyal and subordinate to Prolaya Nayaka; for, one of the later Re^di 
inscriptions, the Kaluvac^xu grant * states that Voma was one of the 
seventy five nayaks that served Kapaya Nayaka, the cousin and 
successor of Prolaya Nayaka. 

Prolaya Voma was ably aided in these wars by his powerful 
brothers and his maternal uncles, Potaya, Nagaya, and Cittaya, 
MallaReddi, the youngest brother of Voma was, according to the Malla- 
varam inscription and the Telugu work Harivamiani^ the commander o^f 
the Reddi army. He warded off a Muslim invasion of the young 
Reddi principality by defeating the hosts of Turuska-mallas like Ala* 
vadin and others.'^ This Alivadin was no other than Ala-ud-Din, the 
first Bahmani Sultan of Gulbarga who ascended the throne in 1347 
A. D. (S'aka 1269). The Muslims did not stop with invading Telingana 

‘i. EP, Coll.. No. 768 of 1920, 

8. Ibid, No. 754 of 1920. 

1. A8.P.P., Vol. n. pp. 93 to 112; Bhnrati, VoL XXI, (1944), J\mQ^ and July 
n\im\\er6; Forgotten Chapter, Appendix, IT. pp. 110-111. 

6. Mack. Mss., No. 15-4-42; The PedapOdi grant of KomatlPedri. 

The same verse is also found in the commentary on the Otrls'a rtisuktipFtid 
written by s'ivalingaBhdpa of the KandukOru branch of the 
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(Hyderabad state), the Waraftgal kingdom of Kapaya Nayaka, but 
seem to have crossed the Kfsfti river and attacked the Reddi donriinion. 
MTalla Red(jli, the commander of the Reddi forcei^ drove them away after 
inflicting a severe defeat on the Bahmani Sultan, Ala-iid-Din and 
protected the Reddi kingdom. The date of this invasion cannot be 
fixed precisely. It must however have taken place some time after the 
coronation of* Ala-ud-Din in 1347 A D. “ All the brothers of Verna as 
well as his son, Anavota, assisted him in his campaigns and contributed 
much to his success. Malla Reddi, the commander of the army, is 
particularly credited, according to the Harivami nn^ to have put to flight 
a group of enemy kingwS by the prowess of his arms and captured the 
famous sea-port of Motupalli’ (in the Bapatla taluk of GutjtUr district), 

Caitravura^ (the summer resort) of the Kakatiya records. Though 
the date of the conquest of Motupalli cannot he fixed definitely, it is not 
unlikely that Malla Reddi achieved this victory during the early cam- 
paigns of Prolaya Verna in the coastal region. The capture of MOtupalli 
did not, however, give Vcma the entire command of the east coast. A 
large part of it still remained outside the jurisdiction of his autho- 
rity. However, as a result of their successful campaigns the Reddis 
grew powerful, and their importance increased in the coastal tract. 

The Reddis regarded themselves as masters of the south-eastern 
portion of the Kakatiya dominion extending from SVTsailani in the 
NandikStkur taluk* of Kurnool district to the east coast. They continued 
to administer this region as usual, as in the time of Pratiiparudra with 
Addahki on the river Kundiprabha or Gundlakarnma (in the Ongolo 
taluk, Guntur district) as their capital. With their strong arms they 
conquered the rebel chiefs in their neighbourhood and assumed the role 
of independent rulers. 

Of the five sons of Prolaya Reddi of Pakanadu Verna was easily 
the most important. None of his brothers had his military skill, and 

G. Vide. ForgoUen Chapter, p. So. 

7. c55ix> 

—Hr. Vm. I, i. V. 23. 

8. InBOrlptioufi of Retldi noble» like Certiku Jagadalu Bollaya Reddi and hie son 
Budradeva who hold the position of the Mahaeamantas during the Kakatiya rule, are 
found in the Nandikbtkur taluk (Vide, Rangacharl - Inscriptions in the Madras 
PreBideiiey, Vol. Tl.p. 94S,No. 409 Loc. Rec, It was probably because of this fact 
that PiDlaya Verna regarded the territory as far as s'ris'ailam as belonging to the 
and brought it under hia sway. 
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far-seeing statesmanship. In his love of Hindu religion and institutions 
he truly represented the spirit of the age and the soul of the movement 
for the revival of Hindd dharma. Along with PrOlaya Nayaka he took 
a lead in organising the forces of the country and concerting measures 
for its defence against possible Muslim attacks. He built a large number 
of forts, tradition says it was eighty four, like Dhanyavati or 
Dharapikota (Amaravati), Dhanadapr5lu (Tsandavol), Vinukonda, 
Kopdavidu, Kondapalli and Bellamkonda and stationed garrisons in 
places of strategic importance.® His brothers and kinsmen who were 
attached to him and served him loyally, carried out his behests with 
unswerving devotion. They helped him in establishing law and order, 
and were mainly responsible in building a powerful RSddi principality 
south of the Kysna. 

Verna I thus became the leader of the Panta Reddis and master 
of the new kingdom, the principality of Addahki which has destined to 
play a notable part in the history of the Andhra country for over a 
century. Although this Reddi principality came into existence as a 
result of the combined efforts of Prola’s family and his relations VSm a I 
is generally regarded as its founder, as it was under his direction 
that they worked. It is not, however, easy to explain how VSma I 
was chosen king of the new principality in preference to his elder 
brother, Macs Recldi, From 1325 A.D., Redcji inscriptions refer to 
VSraa as the ruler of the Redcli territory and not to his brother. In the 
light of available evidence, it is reasonable to state that VSma’s brothers 
and kinsmen recognised him as their chief from the beginning of the 
Reddi rule. The causes for this, of course, are not known, but that 
however, is a different matter. 

Mica Recldi loyally obeyed and assisted his brother in setting up 
an independent state of the Reddis. The region to the south of the 
Kpspa at the end of its course was entrusted to his charge. He seems 
to have administered this region with Dhanadaprolu, the modern 
Tsandavol (Repalli Taluk, GuntUr district) as his headquarters. The 
Sanskrit prose work ‘ Vetnabhupalacarilavi ^ written by poet Vamana- 
bhatta Sana refers to Dhanadapura as one of the Sakhanagaras 

V6ma I ruled his dominion practically as an independent chief^ 
though nominally acknowledging his allegiance to Prolaya Nayaka and 
his successor, Kapaya Nayaka, This subordination did not, however^ 
9. Koftdam^idandakavile. 
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last long. The first invasion of TelingdnS by the Bahmani Sultan, 
Ala-ud-Din Hasan Shah shook the power of Kapaya Nayaka. The 
defeat he sus4;ained at the hands of the Sultan greatly enfeebled bis 
authority over the coastal region. He was not able to maintain his 
hold firmly either over the country above the Ghats or the region below* 
As a matter of fact, ever since the establishment of the Bahmani 
kingdom in the neighbourhood of Warahgal, Kapaya Nayaka was 
unable to turn his attention to the affairs of the coastal tract. His 
GaiCiapes'varam inscription dated in S'aka 1268, i.e., 1346 A. 1)., is his 
latest extant record. He sc-eins to have appointed his cousin Toyygti 
Anav6ta Nayaka as his representative to carry on the administration of 
this region. His inscription at Daksharam is dated just the next 
year, that is, S’aka 1269 (1347 A. D.). 

Venia I was not slow to take advantage of this state of affairs. 
Kapaya Nayaka’s cousin and representative, Anavota Nayaka was not 
powerful enough to keep in check the growing power of the coastal 
chieftains. Voma I realised AnavOta’s weakness and incapacity to 
afford protection to people from external attacks either Muslim or 
Hindu. So he decided to carve out his own future and act independently* 
He broke his bonds of allegiance to the Musunari chiefs and organised 
the defence of his dominion to ward off possible enemy-attack. He was 
now a full fledged independent ruler exercising authority in his 
own name. 


The Kuluvacej^u grant of Anitalli, dated Saka 1345 (1423 A. D.) 
gives a different account of Verna’s assumption of independent rule. It 
says that VSma, originally one of the seventy five subordinate chiefs 
of Kapaya Nayaka, began to rule the territory independently only after 
the death of his overlord. This is the only record which indicates the 
political relationship that existed between the Musuntlri chiefs and 
VSma Recldi, and it is on the authority of this record that Verna’s 
allegiance to the Musnnliri chiefs has been postulated above. However, 
there is an important discrepancy presented by this account. The 
statement made by the above record regarding Verna’s independent 
rule, is contrary to the known facts, Kapaya Nayaka was not only a 
contemporary of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-dTn Hasan Shan but also of his son, 
Muhammad Shah I who ascended the throne in 1359 A.D. Excluding 
for argument’s sake, even his early records, the Mallavaram and 
the Nekarikallu'* inscriptions, Verna was issuing grants in 

11. S. 1. 1.. Vol. IV. No. 950. 

12. Ibid. No. 1294. 

13. A, S. P, P., Vol. IT. pp. 93 IT; nharnir (1914). 

14'. sip. Ooll., No. 310 of 1915. 
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his ovfn independent capacity from Saka 1254, that is 1332 A.D. This is 
the date of his Valiveru grant, and of his Kuhkalagunta inscription. 
From that time onwards till S'aka 1275, i.e 1353 A.D., the date of the 
latest record at Minik^svaram ” to refer to him, several inscriptions of 
his reign have come to light. In none of them is there any reference 
to his overlord Kapaya Nay aka, to conform with the usual custom 
observed in the inscriptions of other vassal chiefs. This shows that V 6ma 
was independently ruling the country even while Kapaya Nayaka 
alive. In fact, it was Kapaya Nayaka who outlived Verna as is evident 
from the former’s contemporaneity with Muhammad Shah I. It is, 
therefore, wrong to say that Verna assumed independence after the 
death of Kapaya Nayaka. How this discrepancy arose and why such 
a wrong account was given in the Kaluvaceju grant is a mystery 
which is yet to be unravelled. 

VSraa’s records do not furnish any important historical informa- 
tion regarding his reign or his campaigns in different directions. They 
describe him in very general terms of customary hyperbole as * a river 
with a great current to the trees of neighbouring kings,’ as ‘the full 
moon to the forest of water lilies of his friends, ’ and as ‘ a wind to the 
cotton of arrogant manne chieftains. ’ These statements do not help us 
in ascertaining Verna’s conquests or the extent of his dominion. The 
neighbouring kings and manne chiefs whom he conquered were probably 
the descendants of local nobles who held military fiefs under the 
Kakatiya raonarchs. It is not unlikely that some of these were the 
chieftains of bdyaviharad^ia country of the boyas, references to which 
are found in inscriptions discovered in the AtmakOr, Kanigiri and 
Udayagiri taluks in Nellore district, and the Telugu Coda chiefs. From 
the time of the Western Calukyas of Kalyani these Coda chiefs had 
become a formidable feudal power in the land and spread over great 
portions of Kammanadu (comprising the present Narasaraope^, 

15. Lon. Rcc., Vol. LVII, p. 131. 

16. S.I.I., Vol. No. 689. 

17. N.D.L, III, O. 78, p. 1037 

18. Them muBtbave been a strong reason for such an obviously incorrect statement in 
the Kaluvaceru grant. The political relations between the Musunuri chiofs and the 
Redclis do not appear to have been smooth in the laU^r period of tho reign of Ka])a 
Nayaka, or probably from the l^eginning of his reign. It bosiiih certain that there 
was some rupture between the two houses aH a result of the appointment 
of AnaVota as the Viceroy of the coastal tract, or of some such (^nostion relating 
to administration. 

19 Ibid. I.A. 37.p. 261; A. 38. p. 2.51; A.’ 39, p.265; 

Ibid, 11. Kn. 4, p. 638; Kn. 10, p. 650; 

Ibid, III, U. 46, p. 1392. ^ 

20. A racord (Ep. Coll. No. 402 of 1916) of s'aka 1327 at Appapuram in the 
Narasaraopeta taluk, Guntur- district states that Kammanadu fortnedipart of 
“the Kota province extending by the side of the sea n long the river Oifakaro, 
overshadowed by the s'rls'ailam hiU” - Ep. Rep. 1916, p. 67; 

11 
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Bapatla and Ongole taluks in Guntlir district) and Pakanadu 
(comprising the northern coastal taluks in Nellore district) in the coastal 
region. The country around Tripurantakam (in the Markapuram taluk 
of Kurnool district) was at one time under their sway. Tripuranta- 
kam is on the north*eastern side of the Nallamalai hills and 
served as the main outpost to control the region to its west and 
south, and to command the trade routes leading to the upland 
country. V^ma was not slow to realise its strategic importance. He 
Conquered the Tripurantakam region in the early years of his reign. 


This region was the original abode of a branch of the Telugu 
Codas who are called the Codas of Eruva or the Ej^uva country. Of 
these Coda chieftains, Kamaiaja. better known as Bhaktiraja, belongs to 
this period. According to his Madras Museum plates ” he was at 
S'risailam or ^riparvata (NandikotkUr taluk, Kurnool district) in the 
course of a military campaign ((/tsd vicar an) and made a gift 

of the village of Kapdvakolnu to a bachelor S'aiva teacher, Sri 
Vis'vanatha of the Kaus'ika gotra, a resident of S'riparvata in S'aka 
1277*^ It was probably at the same time he also granted the village of 
AtukUru to the Lord of the Parvata (Parvates'vara, that is. god Sri 
Mallikarjuna of S'riparvata) at the instance of a certain Pfilidevayya, 
chief servant of the Saiva divine, Santa Bhiksavrtti^ yatis'vara of 
S'riparvata, It was at the instance of the same Saiva devotee 
Polidevayya that he granted, probably about the same period, the 
village of Amudilapalli to god Tripurantaka of Tripurantakam 
(MSrkapuram taluk, Kurnool district). Both S'riparvata and Tripuran- 
takam were included, as we know, in the Reddi dominion. Bhaktiraja 
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Kp. Coll, Nos. 100 and 230 of 1005 

.T. 0. R. Vol. V, pp. 128. fF; Bharati, Vol. VllT, 1931, (July number), pp. 120 fl. 
Vis'vaiiaUia or Vis' ves' vara suoms to havo been ono of the powerful s'aiva teachers 
who exorcised groat iiifluonce over the Telugu chiefs of this period. Kapaya 
Niiyaka of the Musuntiri family, according to the Tvaluvaccru grant (A. s, p. p. 
Vol. 11, pp. 03 f[), assumed the reins of governmont after the death of his cousin 
Prolaya Nay^ka and rulefl his kingdom at the behest of Vis' vara. This 
Vis' ves' vara appears to be identical with Vis'vanatha' to whom Bhaktiraja granted 
the village of Kandvakolnu. 

The English equivalent of the datt? i.s Monday, 7th November, 1350 A. D. (Vide* 
Bhirrati, Vol. VJll, pp. 795 ff). The grant was made on IMonday, on the L6th of the 
month of Kartika (Mahakartikyarn). 
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must have been there either as a friend or as a foe of the Red(Jis. The 
villages he donated to gods Tripnrantaka, Parvates vara and to the 
^aiva teacher Visvanatha of Sriparvata are enough to fiiruish the 
clue to locate his territory ; but unfortunately, it is not possible to 
establish their identity as there are many villages bearing those 
names in different districts in the Telugu country. Though Bhaktiraja 
was an Eruva chief he does not appear to have been ruling over that 
region, it is also not yet known if his fatlier Gahgadhara and his 
grandfather Souiaraja were ruling TOruva ; and if they were dis- 
possessed of their principality by the Redcli kings. These questions have 
to be solved by future research. There is however reason to believe that 
Bhaktiraja was a friend of the Lieddis in the beginning of their rule and 
that he was a younger contemporary of Anavema or Frolaya Verna, 
The Telugu works Kahikh(iv4am ‘‘ and Siralilavilasafn inform us that 

26. Kp. Coil., No. 764. of 1920 ; Me iri also callo I AnnaniaVenia anti AnnayaVeuia. 

’“36 ■?' ^ iiir' j - Hr. Vra., ll.iii. 

*” -P ___ 

• •• «»• ••• A * 

‘^S dk7 * i\i 

S doo [ 1 bid, I vi. 
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ci sinex Kb. Kh., I. 

^5?5oedoc 

^ ?5 ‘Kxr** .JJp C ^ V ioe ^ 0^ i-ic’ c’; ^ 16 V~^ 

X^6 JT'tiX* t) JC»0 ^ ^ 

s56oo^o Sf=- -sv, vi., i. 

While describing (he dcsomlof Allatja in bis Ktis'ihhanilavi s^iinnlha iiiforuiB us 
that Allada’s wife Vctnarnbika was j aufri (grand-danghter, of Anavcrma whom the 
Telugii fccholarfi and historiann identified with his nanKisako, brother of Anavota 
and second son of Pndaya Vi ma. As Anaveraa, broUier of Anavola. is not known 
to have had any mule issue, the late s'n Chilukuri Virabhadra Kao, the author of the 
' Historn of the And liras' Khroc VoU), inter|>rfU;d the term pautri as putrya\\putri 
(daughter’s daiighhjr). This inhn preiat ion was accepted by all. According to this 
intorprcLation Vcmaiiibika, wife of AII;uJm, wa.s the daughter of Blilnialihga or Bhima 
Coda by tho daughter of Anavcnia, son of Prolaya Verna. If this identification ih 
accepted wo have to tako'Bhlinalihga to a late da^e. As Allada was aln^ady actively 
taking part in the political htTairs of the kingdo n dining Kumaragiri’s rule as will t)o 
shown later on, ho was not much nunoved in time from Anavema to iie the husband 
of his granl-daugbhir. Moreover, Bhiuialihga was probably a siop-brothor of 
Annadeva Coda, another son of Bhaktiraja. According to the Hajamaheodravaram 
record (^lack Mss., Nos. 15-5-80 and 15-''l-4) Annadt-va Coda’s coronation took 
place in s^aka 1289 (see, J. A. H. C., Vol. I, p. 40 f. n. 8), and he was already contest- 
ing for his kingdom in s'aka 1310 during the reign of Komaragiri. In the light of 
all these facts I presume Bhiuialihga to be Annadeva Coda’s elder brother. To bo 
consistent with this presumption I take Anavema, grand-father of Vmiiariibilai, to be 
no other than Prolaya Verna. T.ike Dodoambika he might hav(3 another daughter 
who was given in marringe Bhimalihga or Bhima Coda, son of Bhaktiraja, 
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Bhaktiraja’s son, Bhimalinga or BhimaCoda, married the daughter (name 
not given) of Anavoma or PrOlayaVeraa. Hence, it is not unreasonable 
to think that Bhaktiraja wars not only a friend but also a relative 
of Verna and probably helped the latter in his early conquests in the 
Tripiifantakam and Srisailam regions. 

Inscriptions of the R«ddi chiefs in this region are found from 
Saka 1268, the da^e of Verna’s earliest record at Tripurantakam. A 
certain Rama Nayaka’s subordinate, the lord of Alaku^tala, and a noble 
of this period claims to have captured the forts belonging to Karikala 
Coda and cut off the head of one Manuma Mallideva a Coda chief 
presumably of this region. These conquests, whether eflfected during 
Verna’s reign or not, indicate that there were Coda chieftains in this 
region before or about the time of the Reddi kings. It is likely that 
AnnainaReddi and Anavota, Verna’s brother and son respectively, 
look an active part in the conquest of this region and in its defence 
against enemies. Anavdta is referred to in a record of Verna at 
this place. His paternal uncle Annama Reddi had his gifts to god 
Tripurantaka registered in a record dated in Saka 1269 (1347 A. D.). 
Anavdta, the heir-apparent and one of the chief commanders of the 
Reddi forces, was probably the governor of Tripurantakam. 

Extent of territory: 


Varna’s authority extended far beyond Tripurantakam, over the 
region including Srisailam and Ahobalani, the places of pilgrimage 
for the S'aivas and theVaisuavas respectively. Voma earned the gratitude 
of thousands of pilgrims by building steps to facilitate the ascent to the 
great shrines of god Mallikarjuna on S risailam and of god Nrsihiha 
on Ahdbalagiri, and for the descent to the PataUgangd. of the Krsna there. 
These places of pilgrimage indirectly suggest the limits of Verna’s 
authority in the western quarter. The date of Verna’s construction of 
these steps may be fixed with tolerable certainty. His Mallavaram and 
Madras Museum records do not allude to this act of piety. The 
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earliest inscription to refer to it is his MutlQ.ru grant dated Saka 1265, 
All the Reddi records subsequent to this grant allude to this work of 
merit of Vema without fail. Hence, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the building of steps at Srisailam and Ahobalam was completed by 
March 1346, or a little earlier. 

Now, the absence of Verna’s inscriptions in the region to the 
south of the Kandukur taluk of Nellore district, makes it difficult to 
fix precisely the southern limit of his authority. A considerable 
portion of Pakanadu, the original habitat of the Reddis, must have been 
liberated by Vjiiia very early in his reign. He was the earliest chief 
to take advantage of the defeat of the Miissalnians in the coastal 
region to extend his aiuiiority as far south as the Pennar. Nellore or 
Vikraiiiasiihhapura was the native place of his maternal grandfather. 
According to VeniabhupalaCiiritani his father, Prola or Koniati PrCla, 
married Anantamba alias Annemainba, daughter of Dodda Reddi of 
Vikraniasiriihapura. Oiti Peddana, grand-father of Peddana who was 
the minister of his son Anavema Reddi, was the governor of Vikrama- 
siriihapura {Vikritmasiinhapur-adhya^^^ evidently under Pr5la or 
his vson Verna. Citi Peddana’s family rose to power and influence in the 
service of the Reddi chieftains. It is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that the territory as far as Nellore was under Verna Reddi in the 
beginning of his reign. Records of the Kondaviti family are, however, 
conspicuous by their absence in the region to the south of Kaiidukuru. 

It did not take much time for Veina to discover that he was 
confronted with another rising Hindu kingdom, Vijayanagar, which 
was fast developing into a formidable power by the united efforts of 
Harihara I and his brothers of the Sahgaina dynasty. The Atakala- 
gujuhi inscription, dated in Saka 1261, that is, 1339 AD., aridtbe 


34. Rdni, Vol. Ill (Sopt. 1926). No. 12. 

In fact, the construction of stops to s'ris'ailam is referred to in the prose 
passage.' (Sris'dild'S'ikhar^^iihraffita-saupiina-racanti-s'rcyaS-sQ’fftpifdita, etc.) in the 
MarieaUa record of Vema dated s'aka 1262. This act of piety of Vema is much 
praised in almost all the Retldi charUjrs without fail. If thlg work was already 
accomplished by the time of tlie Madras Museum plates, I think it would have 
certainly found mention therein. The original plates of the Maflcalla grant are 
lost. We cannot pin our faith too much on every title and passage in the prose 
portion containing the prus'asti. I doubt if the passage refe rring to the act is genuine. 

35. Vcmahhilpiilacaritam, ill p. 97. This work statoB that Prola Ke(J(.li’s fatherdn- 
law had his daughter Anantaml>aor Annainarabii by the favour of god Skanda(ni. 17), 
and that he was a native of Vikramasimhapura. It gives him the title “ UdrjhdUita- 
ripubalalukkhiiraghatta^^ ; but does not mention his name. 
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Akniiialla copper plate grant dated in S'aka 1262 (1340 A,D.) of 
Hariliara I give him the title purm-f ascirna-samu ir rulhis>j(ira, lord 
of the eastern and western seas. This significant title suggests that 
by 1339 A.D., the dominions of Harihara I extended upto the coast 
both on the east and on the west. This fact is further attested by the 
provenance of inscriptions of Vijayanagar kings and nobles in the 
Kovur, Kiivali and Udayagiri taluks of Nellore district prior to 
1346 A.D. The first Vijayanagir record in Nellore district is that of 
Virilpanna Odeyar, son of Bukka I, brother of Harihara I, and was 
dated in Saka 1265 or 1343 A.D. The next one is the Kodavaluru 
(in the KdvUr taluk, Nellore district) inscription ^’’of Kaihpana Odeyar, 
younger brother of Harihara 1, dated S'aka 1268 or 1346 - 47 A.D. We 
understand from this record that Kampa I was in charge of the region 
to the north of the Pennar. The above records prove that the kings of 
Vijayanagar extended their authority along the Pennar valley and were 
already masters of the region to the south-west of Kanigiri and 
Kandukur, which they juust have wrested from the Recjdis some time 
before 1343 A.D. They consolidated their power in this region by 
fortifying Udayagiri and making it their chief and important strong- 
hold in the east. Udayagiri, lying as it did on the south-western flank 
of the Recldi kingdom, became a standing menace to it ever threatening 
its existence. In this way, the two rising kingdoms of the Recldis of 
Konclaviidu and of the Rayas of Vijayanagar, ever since the beginning of 
their rule, came into conflict with one another in their struggle for 
supremacy in the coastal region, and this fight lasted for over a century. 

The northern limits of Verna’s kingdom do not apjiear to have 
extended beyond the Krsna river. No doubt, the field of his early 
activities spread as far as the Godavari; but it does not seem to have 
been the northern frontier of his kingdom. All the records of Verna’s 
reign are found to the south of the KfSna which, therefore, may be 
regarde^l the northern boundary of the Reddi principality during his rule. 

The region to the north of the river, Krsria was under the sway 
of the Musunuri chiefs and other local chieftains, probably their 
subordinates. The Musunfiri chief Anavota, popularly known as 

38. Ibid, No. 10- 4 - 30. 

89, Ibid. No. 15 - 4 -17. 

40. N.D.I. II. No. -28, p. 789. 

41, Soiuo of the later Vijayanagar records refer to Uday.igiri as the first durfja 
b. 'longing to the throne of the Rayas (of Vijayanagar), PtnjasimhitsaniiuiJd 
HiOdalidurfjQmaina Vddijagiri, thereby implying that it was the first important 
.ditrcia acquired and constituted after tho foundation of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom - Vide, N.D.I. .• IT, Kn. 30. p. 543; Kn. 77, p. G17. 
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ToyySti Anav5ta Bhtlpala, cousin and viceroy of Kapaya Nayaka, ruled 
the Vehgi country with Rajamahendravarani ” as his capital. 

Again the same river K^Sns divided the Redcli kingdom on its 
southern bank from that of the Recejla chiefs in the north-west, in the 
Telihgana country with their capital at Rajukonda. 


Verna ruled his new principality very ably and justly. He 
strove hard to relieve the brahman and the peasant from their 
miserable plight and to give them protection and every facility to follow 
their own pursuits and professions, unmolested by foreign aggression 
and internal disorders. He thereby rightly earned the title 
dharmap7‘atiHha(jvru, the revered that established the dharnw. 
Ho lavished his resources in supporting learned brahmans, 
the repositeries of secular as well as spiritual knowledge, 
and the custodians of Hindu rites and rituals. In fact, it 
was to achieve the above objects that Verna felt the need of building 
up an independent kingdom. Restoring to brahmans their agrahuras, 
which were in their enjoyment prior to the Muslim invasion, became 
his first and primary duty. He granted to brahmans many new 
agroharas and thus earned the titles of tiissimabhudann Faraiurdmi 
and aparitnitabhudana Pnraiurdma^ frequently alluded to in the 
records of the Reddi kings and in the Telugu works dedicated to them. 
A stray Cnta verse current in the Telugu country states that VSnia 
granted as many as forty four (Kjrahdras to brahmans, of which he 
granted three to the brahmans of the VSginati sect, thirty-six to those 
of the Velanati sect and five to the Dravidas who were brahmans of the 
Tamil country, domiciled in the Andhra des'a. From his title 
anekanagar - uvidh = drama we come to 

know that he took special pleasure in planting different kinds of groves 
in the neighbourhood of many a town**. In fact, the planting of a 

4 : 2 . 
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The special administrative measure speaks highly of the cultured 
ruler of the fourteenth century and of the sanitary principle which 

nearly six hundred years ego. in laying out such gnrdciib for the 

citizen8.»’-~Ep., Rep. for 1920, p. 120, par* CO. 
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garden was one of the age-old Saptasantanas that perpetuate one’s 
name on earth, and hence it was regarded as an act of merit. 

V6ma made zealous attempts to revive the Hindu ritual and 
institutions. He extended his liberal patronage to brahmans to perform 
religious sacrifices and earned the title of anavarata-pvi ohita-krta- 
sOmapana one who made the purdhifs take the Soma juice 
incessantly. In fact, this title as well as the title nissmiabhudana- 
Pardiiirama^^f a virtual Paras'urama in granting limitless land, 
indicate the nature of his conquest which was in a way to revive the 
dhanna of the land. V^nia also made several gifts of a religious 
character referred to and explained at length in the Dcwakharjda 
of H^madri’s great work Caiurvargadntam 

V^inas Political Stains : 

rhough in the beginning of his reign Vema acknowledged in a 
way the supremacy of the Musunuri chiefs, he was, as explained 
already, practically independent in his own territory. Subsequent to 
the invasions of Telihgana by the Bahamani Sultan, / Ala-ud-Din 
Hasan Shah ho appears to have assumed full independence 
and ever since that time, he was busy in consolidating his 
conquests and placing the new principality on a firm basis. At the 
time of his death his authority extended as far as or a little 
beyond the Krsna in the north and beyond Kandukur (Nellore 
district) in the south and S'rTsailam (Knrnool district) in the 
west. His principality thus extended over a fairly large area, equal 
in size to, if not actually bigger than, the feudal kingdoms that 
flourished in the coastal region of the Andhra country during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era. Yet, it is 
noteworthy that VSma did not assume the title rnahanmndalHvara 
borne by independent rulers like the Kakatiya monarclis and by many 
of the feudal chiefs, some of whose territory was comparatively smaller 
in size than his own. In the place of mahUmandalehvara we find only 
the simple and plain term Srunaiu, Verna’s descendants followed his 
example and avoided the use of the title ninhamandaUkmra^ so that it is 

45. S. tTi.. VoT. VI, No. 243, 

4G. A s'loka in the Na^upuru Grant of Anavema (Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. :28G) 

describee Prolaya Vema thus : 
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not found in any-of the records of the Reddi kings, either of Kondavi^lu 
or of Rajamahendravaram, even after the growth of their principality 
into a big kingdom. It may, however, be noted here that in two 
stone records of the last years of his reign Peda KOmati Verna, the 
fifth king of Kondavidu is styled as Peda Kdrnati V6m5 7n(rrjd(iWsnarudu^ 
We do not know if mavdalVsrora, an ordinary title like niovidcdika waa 
less conventional than the orthodox ?nahdfnandaWiV(ira* Peda KOmati 
Verna was the only Reddi king to assume even this ordinary tiUa* 
This finds mention in a record of his subordinate, and not of his own. 

It may be pointed out Viere that the MusunOri chiefs, Pr^ilaya 
Nayaka and Kapaya Nayalca also, did not assume that title rnahamovdo^ 
leivara, though the latter is described as Andhra dekadhiivura and 
Andhra suratrana in some of his inscriptions. And mention should 
be made here that the kings of Vijayanagar, Harihara I and Bukka If. 
almost from the start of their independent rule, assumed the title of 
mnhilmavdalek rara, 

This omission of niahdmav dales vara in the records of the 
MiisunUri chiefs and the Reddi kings is significant. The exact reason 
for the avoiding of this important title, the royal prerogative of the 
rulers of the middle ages, not only in the Andhra country but in the 
tvrhole of Southern India, is not known; but it may be explained in one 
of two ways. Neither the MusunUri chiefs, nor the Reddi kings received 
the royal insignia from an overlord in the same way as the feudatory 
chiefs from the Calukya Cola emperor, KulOttuhga COda I. Nor did they 
find sanction for any such title from mythological or religious sources 
as the Gcihgas of Kalihga and the Calukyas of Veiigi, who are said to 
have received their royal insignia from god Gokarne.s'vara on the 
MahSndragiri and from goddess Nandabhagavati on the Calukyagiri 
respectively. Nor were they the descendants of kings of either lunar 
or solar dynasties that ruled the country before. These were perhaps 

47. Ep. Co]]., Xos. 327 and 328 of J‘.j:5e 37. 

48. Tho Suliranili enunicraP's a.s follows tho tidpK oi rulerfi of different gradations 
according* to their inconicsi. Stuuanta iss one who haKan iucomo from ouo to three 
lakhs; Maiulaliha from four to ton lakhs; lUi jan from ten to twenty lakhs; and 
Malmra ja from twenty (o fifty lakliR. 

q^T^g^q^ HgRT5f: || 

-SK. Nt., iT.18it-W6. 
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the reasons that influenced them to refrain from the use of the title of 
rmhamandateivara. What actually seems to Imve prevented them 
from assuming the title was not the want of desire or the lack of 
opportunity, but the Hindu tradition which did not countenance the 
step. The Hindu Dhantm Sd-sfros did not probably give them sanction 
to assume the title as they were not Ksatriyas. They were not 
justified in laying claim to the royal prerogatives and exclusive 
privileges pertaining to the Ksatriya caete, though they were un- 
doubtedly the masters of the land, and lords of the country. While 
striving to revive and uphold dharma as envisaged by the Sds^ras and 
age long custom, the Reddis and the Musuntiri chiefs could not well 
go against their injunctions. The titles of Jndhra dHadhiivara and 
Andhra suratrdna ascribed to Kapaya Nayaka stand altogether on a 
different basis. They are ordinary titles and do not connote more than 
they were intended to carry, the lord of the Andhra country, and the 
Andhra Sultan. The kings of Vijayanagar, Harihara I and Bukka I 
of the Safigama dynasty, claim to be Candravariis'a Ksatriyas-Ksatriyas 
of the lunar race; they, therefore, were justified in assuming the title 
of mdhUinandaUivara from the beginning of their independent rule. 

This seems to be the possible explanation for the omission of the 
important title mahdmandaleivara in the records of the Reddi kings. 
The omission did not, however, lessen their regal power or 
importance. They were the undisputed rulers of the country which 
was won by their valour and strength of arms. Their commands were 
implicitly obeyed and loyally carried out. By the time of Verna’s death 
about S^aka 1275 (1353 A.D.) the Reddi principality, which he founded, 
was a power to be reckoned with in the coastal region. 

VSma I had three sons, AnavOta I, Anamnca, and Anavema and 
two daughters. Of the two, Doddarhbi was given in marriage to 
Kata Reddi TI, son of Maraya and grandson of Kataya Reddi I. 
The other daughter, whose name is not known was married to 
Coda Bhima, son of Bhaktiraja. Anamaca appears to have died a 
premature death. VSma’s brother Anna had a daughter, named 
VSrnamba'^® who was married to Nalla Nuhka, son of Nnka and grandson 
of Oitta. During his own life time VSma made Anavdta, the eldest of 
his sons, ynvnrdja, the king designate, and gave him sufficient 
training in the administration of the country. According to tradition 
recorded in the Mackenzie manuscripts Verna, being disabled to govern 
the country owing to the severity of an asthmatic complaint, placed 
the burden of the kingdom on his son and took rest. 

49. Ep. Ittd., -Vol. IV, pp. 818 fl; Introduction, Srngara ISakuntalavy^khya by 

Kapaya' Verna, 

00. Ep. pdll., No, 572of 1930. 
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Verna's court poet Ejcjca Pregada gives, in the introductory verses 
of his Harivamhntn^ an account of his patron as man and king. V§ma 
was an expert bow-man and a great warrior. He was humble, pious 
and god-fearing, and a true disciple of Glhddeyaraya Gahgayadeva. He 
was very liberal to brahmans well-versed in Vedic lore and gathered 
round him many Sanskrit scholars and Telugu poets. He acquired 
eternal merit by having sapta-sanfana^^ the seven kinds of ofT-sprihg that 
continue one’s name on earth. He bestowed agraharas on brahmans 
eminent in learing and tapas, and established them as the perforniers of 
sacrifices ; built temples, and constructed tanks and made them worthy 
ones; he instituted nidhis (treasures), supported brahman agraharas^ 
set up feeding houses and sheds for supplying drinking water, and 
planted flower and fruit gardens He performed all the i^ratas and 
danns prescribed by Hemadri. Such were the achievements of Verna, 
according to Ejrra Pregada and we may well accept this description as 
truthful, as Pregada is rarely given lo exaggeration on such 

points. 
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APPENDIX. 

A NOTE ON THE ClMAKURTI PLATE OF ANAVEMA. 

This record incised on a single copper-plate was secured by the 
Government department for Epigraphy from the karanani of Cimakurti 
in the year 1920, and was edited in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXI, 
pp. 276 ff. 

The inscription registers the grant of the village, Pamatlrtham 
in the Ammanabrohi sinia or division, situated h\ the Srisailabhtlmi 
(the province of Srisai^am) as a sarmynihariiiii to Cittamuri Timmana- 
Bhatta Slstrulu, son of KondiiBhattaraka, and grandson of Kameswara 
Bhatta of the Kaundinya gotta, Yajus-sakhg, and Apastamba SUtra, in 
the Saka year 1257 corresponding to the cyclic year Yuva, on the 
occasion of the manvadimahapn.nyal^^^^^^ on Thursday, the 12tb tithi 
of the bright fortnight in the month of Kartika. In addition to the 
above, the donee was granted, in the five villages of Cimakurti, 
BhImSsvaram, Pulikonda, Mailavaram and Komarapuri, a fourth 
portion of the land in leaf (betel) gardens and sugarcane fields in the 
dry and wet lands below the tanks as mrvomanya, and a sixteenth 
portion of all kinds of produce raised in the remaining three fourths 
portion of that land, a fifth part of the income in coin mvarnTuidya 
(in the above villages), a tenth portion of the grain produce in the 
villages other than those (mentioned above), t))at were irrigated by the 
waters of the big tank, and lastly, 200 kiintas of land in every big 
village and 100 kuntas of land in every s?nall village, measured by a 
pole of sixteen fcara, in the whole of the altna as nan (Widnya. 

A careful study of this record in all its bearings made me 
suspect its genuineness. The points that gave rise to this doubt are 
noted below 

(i) The language of all the copper plate grants of the Recldi 
kings of Kopdavidu, particularly of Verna Rcddi, registering gifts of land 
or agroharas to brahmans, was Sanskrit with the exception of the passage 
enumerating the boundaries, which was always in Telugu. This is 
VSma’s second copper-plate record written completely in Telugu the 
first being his Kcndapalli grant ((L P, No. 5 of 1925-26), published in the 
Telugu journal (now extinct) JSUradu. Vol. HI (1925), No. 1. (May) 
pp. 89 ff. This is also a forgery like the grant under review. 

(ii) Grants of the Heckli kings of Kcndavidu generally bear 
t))e signature 9 f the donors at tbe end -Pallava Trinetra, Anavema, Vfra 
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NSrayana etc. This plate does not end with any sign^mannal. During 
the post-Kakatiy a period the sign-manual was the life-breath of a copper- 
plate document. 

(iii) The teiin *basava’ instead of ‘basuva’, the correct form then in 
use in inscriptions, was used in cne of the titles, namely \xnrayobasava- 
Sankara \ 

(iv) The date oi the grant is irregular. The details furnished by 
this grant do not work out correctly; for, in the year Yuva, corres- 
ponding to Saka 1257, Kartika S'u. di. 12 falls on Sunday, and not on 
Thursday as stated in the grant. 

(v) The praiasU recoided in this inscription is unusually long and 
is not furnished by any of the inscriplioi .s of the Redcli kings, either of 
Kondavidu or of Rajarnahendravaram. It contains titles like jala- 
dur(jajaladhi’ba(l(xb7xiiala^ sthaladurgo-havana- J i Idyudh (f ^ KalihgaiTtya* 
niTina mardana , viamnyiirayamrgaveniakara^ VodifiyaTayanirdhumadhdma^ 
JantiirndtardyffhallakaUdla which do not find mention in the other 
records of the Reddi kings. Sangramj-sarnaddanda-awdabhiijabivikhan- 
(li(a - iatrukilrilaf l(waniana-piBdcngaiui-stuyamd7ia''yaidmav(f(ina of the 
Amaravati record of Prcllaya Verna is faultily written as '' Satngrdma* 
S(i7yiuddan(ia-condabhuJdsivikhandiiakrialcU<ilo '' 

The titles Kdling(irdynn*dna.rnardana, VoddiytirTiyanirdhumadhd^^^^ 
and Janturimiardyahillnkalldla suggesting the conquest of Kalihga, the 
defeat of the king of Orissa and the victory over the king of Janturnadu 
are very significant. If these important historic events suggested by 
these titles were really true, it is unintelligible why they did not find 
mention in other inscriptions of the Reddi kings, either of Verna I or of 
hi« descendants. This is tbe only Reddi record which states that Verna 
conquered Kalihga and Orissa. This is not corroborated by any other 
available evidence. 

(vi) The unlikely event of Verna I leading an expedition to Kalihga 
is another factor that strengthens the doubt regarding its genuineness. 

Let us consider if there was any possibility for Verna I to 
invade Kalihga. The date of the grant under review is S'aka 1257. 
It is not known if the MusunUiri chief, Prolaya, leader of the Hindu 
confederacy and the acknowledged lord of ti)e coastal region, was alive 
or dead by that time. If the Kajihga invasion is accepted to be a fact, 
one of the following two alternatives has to be postulated : (i) Venia I, 
Prolaya Nayaka’s subordinate ally, could not have invaded Kalihga 
without inflicting a defeat on his overlord; (ii) if Prolaya Najrakfj 
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or his successor Kapaya Nay aka had undertaken the Kaliiiga 
invasion, Verna must have followed them. Evidence is wanting 
to prove both the above propositions, that Vema I defeated his 
overlord and that the Musunuri chiefs led an expedition to Kalihga. 
Even if Prolaya Nayaka was dead by that time, his successor Kapaya 
Nayaka was the paramount lord of the coastal country till Saka 1268, 
the date of his Ganapavaram record, and his successor was 
Toyyeti Anavota (Vs. Rm., 1. v. 33; S. I. I., Vol. IV, No. 1294), 
The MusunUri chiefs could not have tolerated Varna’s expedition 
to Kalihga and Orissa through their territory. Moreover, it was not 
the time for either Vema or any other *noble in the coastal tract to 
undertake an expedition of that sort, in or before Saka 1257, the date of 
the grant under review, as their whole energy was concentrated in 
re-conquering Warahgal, which was finally wrested from the Muslims 
in S'aka 1258-59. 

Under these circumstances I am unable to believe in Verna’s 
expedition to Kalihga either independently or on behalf of the 
Musuntiri chiefs. The above considerations throw a doubt on the 
genuineness of the plate under review. 

I am, however, ready to concede that the contents of the record 
are true. It seems to me that the original plates were lost, and this 
plate was subsequently fabricated to prove their claim over the lands 
and other proceeds, either in kind or coin, granted. The fabrication 
must have been done about the end of the fourteenth or early in the 
fifteenth century; for, the exploits suggested by the titles of 
Kolingarayainanomardinia, Janturnatcirayahalla/va^ and Voddiya- 

rayanirdhunuidhama were effected in the reign of Knrnaragiri, a*s 
will be shown later on. 

I, therefore, believe that this Cimakurti plate is a forged one, 
prepared sometime after the fourteenth century. 
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ANAVOTA. 

(Cir. 1353 A.D. to Cir. 1364 AJ3.) 

When Prolaya Verna died, his son Anavoca assumed the reins of 
government in about 1353 A.D., and ruled the kingdom in his own right 
independently. 

Anavota of the Musunuri family died at Rajamahendravarani 
sometime before S'aka 1275. The region on the eastern bank of the G5da- 
varl was devoid of a ruler. Anavota’s cousin Kapaya Nayaka was unable 
to turn his attention to the affairs of the coastal region, having been 
apprehensive then of an attack by the Bahmani Sultan, * Ala-ud-din 
Hasan Shah. The Mancikoijda chief, Murnmadi Nayaka of KSjriikonda 
assumed the role of a king in deference to the wishes of his father, and 
enforced his authority on the entire dominion previously ruled by the 
MusunQri chief, Anavota. 

Enthused by the inviting nature of the political situation in the 
coastal region* Narasimhadeva IV of Kalihga thought it to be a 
favourable opportunity to extend his authority towards the west. 
Accordingly, he led an expedition to the western country, and, 
crossing the Godavari, advanced as far as S rlkakularn in Kistna district. 
His inscription ‘ at that place dated in S'aka 1275, that is, 1353 A. D„ 
bears evidence to his victorious campaign. This is the first clash that 
history records between the Reddi kings and the Gahga monarchs of 
Kalihga. The inscription alluded to above records the gift of jewels 
and other things by Narasimhadeva’s queen, Gahgamahadevi, made to 
god S'ri Vallabharaya of S'rikakulam. These presents are said to have 
been offered personally by the king’s generals Kalidasa Sunapati, 
Govinda S^nllpati, and Gopalajiyya on behalf of the queen. Narasimha- 
deva’s further progress to the south of the Kysna appears to have been 
arrested probably by tlie vigilance and valour of the Reddi nobles who 
compelled him soon to retreat. Evidence is lacking to show that he 
crossed the Kfsna, and that the conquered region remained under his 
authority for a long time. 

Very soon we find Anavota launching his eastern campaign 
probably as a counter measure. He might have alsp realised thp 


h S. 1. 1.. VoL, IV, No. 076. 
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necessity of uniting: the whole of the coastal reprion under one banner, 
for the better defence of the country from any kind of aggression, and 
for the maintenance of law and order. AnavSta Reddi appears to have 
been greatly aided in this undertaking by his friend and ally C6da 
Bhaktiraja. He was related to Coda Bhaktiraja as his sister was given 
in marriage to the latter’s son. Coda Bhima or Bbimaliiiga, as stated in 
the previous chapter. The title DiHpa-jSfii {the conqueror of Dvipa 
or Divi, given to Anavota Reddi in his Dalc.sharam inscription’ 
dated in S'aka 1278 / 1356 A.D., was obviously assumed by him after his 
conquest of Dvipa, effected early in the course of his eastern campaign 
against Kalihga soon after crossing the Kjsija. 

‘Dvipa’, which Anavota conquered, has to be identified with the 
island mentioned in the Ganaposvaram inscription ' of Kakati Ganapati- 
dSva. This Dvipa, or Peda Divipura as it was also called, is identical 
with the village of Talagada divi* in the Bandar taluk, Kistna district. 
Dhanada or Kubdra is said to have formerly created this Dvipa at the 
junction of the Kyaijaveni and the sea. Some centuries later, during 
the reign of Coda, the Durjaya chief of Velanadu who had his capital 
at Tsandavolu, his officer Narayana developed it into a big city with 
palaces, towers, lofty ramparts and extensive gardens. After the 
conquest of the coastal country, the Kakatiyas of Warahgal made it one 
of their outposts and further strengthened it. The reduction of such an 
impregnable jaladurga defended, by virtue of its location at the 
confluence of the Kpspa and the sea, by a vast sheet of water all around, 
gave AnavOta Reddi the coveted title of Dvipa-jUa. The oampaign, 
begun with such a brilliant victory, was no doubt assured of success 
throughout. Neither the records of AnavSta nor of his brother 
AnavSma furnish details of this eastern campaign; yet, they give us to 
understand that AnavOta, after the conquest of Dvipa, advanced into 
the heart of Kajihga, relentlessly carrying fire and sword. 

In the course of his eastern campaign Anavhta must have come 
into conflict with numerous petty chiefs who were ruling over the 
intervening region between the Kfsna and Kahhga. Of such chiefs 
Mummadi Nayaka of the Mancikonda family, the ruler of Kojukonda 
was the master of Kona, Kuravata, Panara and other territories lying 
on either side of the Godavari at the time of Anavbta’s invasion. 


a, Ibid. No. 1387. 

8. Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp, 82 <I ; vv. 21, and 23. 
4. Ibid, p. 84, foot tiot.d 3. 
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According to his KSj^ukonda inscription ^he conquered these countries 
about Saka 1275 and succeeded in establishing his authority over the 
entire dominion of the Musunuri chief, Toyyeti Anavota Nayaka. 
AnavStaReddi must have met with great resistance from Mil mm adi 
Nayaka, who appears to have ultimately yielded and become his vassal. 

The date of the eastern campaign of Anavota is almost definitely 
known to us from his Daksharam inscription. ^ Anavota made, in the 
course of this invasion, either during his march to or his return from 
Kalihga. a gift of five bells to lord Bhimes'vara of Daksharam in ^aka 
1278, that is, 1356 A. D., on Friday, the fifteenth date of the bright half 
of the month of Vais'akha. 

The Ippiigallu grant,' one of the early records of Anav5fca's 
brother and successor AnavSma, alludes to the former’s invasion of 
the S'abara (Savara) country. The Paccani Tandiparru grant® of the 
same king explicitly states that Anavdta’s sway was recognised over 
the territory extending as far north as the Mekhala range an 
ofp-shoot of the Vindhyas to the north-west of Kalihga. These are 
simple hyperbolical statements that have yet to be confirmed by 
unimpeachable evidence. The Kalihga country extending as far as 
the Mskhala range never came under the sway of Anavota Reddi. If 
at all there is any truth in those statements, it might be that there were 
some predatory military raids into the Kalihga country by AnavStS 
Reddi with a view to subdue it. 

5. Epf Coll., 44 of 1912; Ep. Rep. 1912, p. 08. 

0. S. 1. I., Vol. IV, No. 1887. 

7, C.P., No. Oof 1921-22; An. An. (1922). 

trq 

8. Ep. Incl,, VoL XXI, p. 273. 
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In spite of the successful nature of the campaign, the country 
north of the Krsna does not seem to have come peDnanently under the 
sway of the Redcli kinjj:, Anav<1ta. He was unable to exercise an 
effective control over the vanquished chieftains and nobles. 

The passage praUj obdoin prafipakm-desn-iffyin(ih in a slSka in 
the KollOru grant of An avema describes Anavota rather in hyperbolic 
terms as conquering the countries every year; thereby it suggests 
that there were campaigns of Aravota against his enemies almost 
every year. Whether this statement is true or not, there is reason to 
believe that he invaded the eastern country more than once. His 
Daksharam record testifies to one of his successful campaigns led against 
the region lying to the east of the river Godavari. He was not in- 
variably successful in all his campaigns against that eastern quarter, 
the number of which is not known. The Telugu Ccda chief, Bhakti- 
raja was, as we know, a contemporary (senior) of Anavota According to 
the Rajahmundry Museum plates**^ of his son, AnadOva Coda he defeated 
a certain Vir=* AnnavSta in a battle fought at Sllravaram.'' During 
this period there were three kings bearing the name of Annavota or 
Anavota in the Telugu country, namely, Anavota, the Padma Velaraa 
chief of Rajuko^da in the Telihgana country, whose date of accession 
to the throne is Saka 1283/1361 A. D., AnavSta alias Toyygti Anavotai 
the MusunUri chief of RajamahSndravaram, and lastly, Anavota, the 
Reddi king. There is no possibility for Coda Bhaktiraja to come into con- 
flict with Anavdtfi Nayaka of Rsjukonda, as bis dominion lay far away 
in Telingana. The only other chiefs were Anavota of RajamabSndrava- 
ram and the Reddi king, AnavOta. The king defeated by Bhaktiraja has 
the prefix vira attached to his name. The inscriptions of this period in- 
form us that the Reddi king had that epithet. The Daksharam and other 
Reddi records call him Vir « Annav5ta. Hence, it seems reasonable 
to think, on the authority of this evidence, though slender, that 
Vir** Annavota suffered defeat at the hands of Bhaktiraja in one of his 
campaigns to the east at SUravaram. This town is now in the 
Nujavid taluk, Kistna district. Bhaktiraja, as we already know, was 
related to Anavota. The reason for Bhaktiraja to oppose Vir-Anna- 
v5ta in battle is not stated in the Rajahmundry plates of Annad^va 
Coda, mentiofied before. But it may be possible to gue.ss. 

In his eastern campaign Vir=» Annavota probably tried to subdue 
the chiefs of the solar line ruling in the oiintry between the Krsna and 

9. EUiotB' Tolugu inscriptions. No. l&-6-‘2G, Vol. I. pp. 20G ff. 

10. Ep.^Ind., Vol, XXVI (1941-4*2), pp. 14 ff; J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I. pp. 172 ff. 
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the Gsdavari, The villages granted by them as agrahdraa to brahmans 
indicate the location of their dominion. Most of the villages granted by 
them are found in the eastern half of tbe modern West Godavari 
di.strict. Tne capital of these chiefs of the solar line was Suravaram. 
There can be no doubt as to the identity of Suravaram, the place at 
which BhaktirSja defeated Vir — Annavota, with the capital of these 
solar chiefs. As the Ravulaparti grant’* of Undiraja II of this line is 
dated Saka 1304, he, or probably nis father, Tamtnaraja must have been a 
contemporary of Anavdta Reddi. Bhaktiraja’s son AnnadSva Odda 
married Irngambika, sister of Pina Undiraja and daughter of Sri 
Cakravarti of the solar race. It seems likely that Pina IJiidiraja was 
one of the chiefs of the solar line of Suravaram, some of whom had the 
names of Undisa and Undinlja. It is however difficult to establish his 
identity; for, the father of Updiraja ’’ of the Ravulaparti grant was 
Tammaraja, and not Sri Cakravarti. We do not know if he had the 
alias Sri Cakravarti. Anyhow it appears likely that Bhaktiraja was 
related to these chiefs. His capital Kaniapuri seems to be 
identical with the present Kamavarani or Kamavarapukota (fort of 
Kdmavaram, modern form of Kamapurl ) in the ChintalapUdi 
taluk of West Godavari district. If this identification is accepted to be 
correct, then it may be presumed that Cdda Bhaktn’aja's dominion 
comprised the agency tract in the western half of the modern West 
Godavari district. The solar chiefs of SOravaram probably did not 
submit themselves to the authority of Anavdta for a long time, and 
hence there was I rouble. Apprehending danger to his principality also 
Bhaktiriija, their neighbour, allying himself with those chiefs, opposed 
the Keddi king Anavdta at Sfiravaram, and in the battle that ensued, 
defeated the latter and drove him back. Probably this was how 
Bhaktiraja came to defeat Vir Annavdta at Suravaram. 

Anavdta Keddi thus lo^t much, though not all, of his territory 
between the KfSpii and the Gautami, 

The inroads of ‘ Ahl-ud'Din Hasan Shah of Gulbarga, the 
Recojla chiefs, and the VTayanagara kings further weakened the 
strength of the Reddi kingdom. 

12. C. K No. 16 o.M‘n7-lS. 

13. Undiraja, the donor of tho Ravulap.i rti sjrant. married a certain Utidramadevi of the 
Manavyaeti goira, tho gotra of the Cnlni;yaK t>f Vin^u. It, may be rcmeinlKired in 
this coiiTiGct.ion tliat the Caliiliya king, Virahbadra, son of I ndus'ekhara Cakravarti i 
married Rudraiuadevi. daughter of KakaM Ganapatideva of Waratigal. Rudraina- 
devi. \vift3 of Undiraja of Sure V3 ram, was proljably a desoendaTifc of Riidramadi vi 
and Virahbadra of the Cnlukya line. During ihiK period Niravadyapredu, tho 
present Nidadavohi in West Go lav, iri district, was a strong fortress of tbrj r.ater 
Galukyas. It is likely that, the Ca Inky « chief s of Niravadyaprohi co-oporated with 
tho chiefs of Suravaram and Coda Bb»k*ir.ija in chocking tho advance of Anavot?! 
ttoijdi and in iutlicting a defoai on htm^ 
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During the early half of his independent reign the Bahmani 
Sultan invaded Telihgana again. During this invasion the Muslim 
armies ravaged the whole of the Andhra country in the present Hydera- 
bad State extending as far south as the KrSna. Anavota’s Amaravati 
inscription dated Saka 1283/ 1361 A. D., refers to this invasion of the 
yavanas or Mussalinans from the west, and states that, on merely 
hearing the news of the approach of the yavanas, many kings, struck 
with fear, left their forts garrisond with infantry and horse, and entered 
the forests with elfort. At this juncture Mallaya Verna, the minister 
of Anavota Reddi, rising equal to the occasion, opposed the Muslim 
cavalry from the west, and inflicting a crushing defeat on them in battle, 
drove them back and saved the Reddi kingdom. During this invasion the 
Muslims desecrated the old temple at Aniaravati, as they had previously 
done at Pillalamaxjfi in the JSalgonda district in Telingana. The 
Amaravati record referred to above was set up to commemorate the re- 
consecration of god Amares'vara of DhanyavSti by Anavota’s minister 
Vema, sometime after the victory was won. 

After the defeat of the Muslims and restoration of peace in the 
country, Anavota betook hinuelf to improve the internal and external 
trade, and to rehabilitate the ports in his kingdom, specially Motupalli, 
the great emporium of marine trade in the Telugu country at this time. 
The sea-borne trade of the kingdom suffered heavily owing to the 
inequity of administrative Jaws governing commerce, and their rigorous 
application by officers of the state; consequently, the volume of trade 
diminished greatly. Though the port of Mopipalli came under Verna’s 
sway early in his r^igu, the country and the government did not derive 
much betiofit from its trade. Auavota inquired into the causes that 
had crippled the sea-borne trade and repealed the unjust laws. In 
Saka 1280/1358 A.D., he issued a new charter to merchants engaged in 
over-seas trade, setting forth therein the terms for carrying on trade at 
Mo|upaiIh and fixing duties on articies of import and export. This gave 
a fresh impetus to the sea-borne trade of the country. By his order 
SOmaya, the governor at Motupalli, got the charter inscribed on one of 
the pillars of the local Virabhadra temple. It stands there even to-day 

14. S. i. 1., Vol. VI. No. 226. 

I. X. D. H., No. 40. p. 113 ff. 
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as a monument to the king’s regard for justice and the welfare of 
his people.*’ 

The Vetugdiivari Vuniiavuli alludes to a war between Anavota 
and the Recejla cliiefs. According to that work Madtt Nayaka and his 
brother’s son, Kathari Naga Nayaka, attacked Anavota Reddi and 
defeated him in battle at Dannalakota or Dharanikota. This is the first 
clash in the struggle between the Reddis of Kondavidu and the Velamas 
of Rajukonda which continued with unabated fury till the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Curiously enough the inscriptions of the Recejla chiefs and those 
of the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, so far known to us, are silent about the 
feud between the two houses. The Telugu and Sanskrit works also 
produced under their patronage, do not allude to any of the victories 
which either of tiiern gained over the other. Yet, the Cain verses in 
the Vainiaoali may be accepted, with some caution, as evidence. 

The fight between the Padma Velamas and the Reddis seems to 
have begun in 8'aka 1283 during the siege of Jallipalli, laid by Anavdta 
Nayaka and his brother Mada Nayaka, to avenge the assassination of 
their father, Sihgama Nayaka. We are told that, in the garrison 
defending that fort, there were Reddi nobles who aided the Ksatriyas of 
the lunar race, who were probably related to the Araviti chief, Soma- 
do varaja of the C.-ulukya family. The Padma Velama heroes, in their 
revengeful spite, tried to extirpate their enemies altogether. After 
massacring in cold blood the garrison defending the fort, they pursued 
their enemies, who had escaped alive. During this chase Anavota and 
Mada crossed the Kpsna and conquered the region lying to the south of 
that river in Kurnool and Guntur districts. All the forts of the 
Ksatriyas in the taluks bordering on the Krsna were reduced to 
submission, and the defenders, who happened to fall into their 
hands, were brutally murdered. The Reddi dominion on the southern 
bank of the Kysna from SVlsailant in Kurnool district in the West 

17. Kp. Coll, No. 601 of 1010; Ep. Rep. P. 01 

This charttir was iiiBcribed on stone in three langiiaijoa, namely, Sanskrit, 
Tiilngu and Tamil, The coastal trocU? Ixilween the Telugu country and the Tamil 
laud must have been very considerable during this period, and the number of traders 
from the Tamil countTy visiting ^fotupalli must have been very large. Evidently, 
Motiipalli, ever since its rehabilitation by the Kakatiya emperor (Tanapatideva of 
Warafigal in the thirteenth century, usurped the pla^o of ChantaKiJa (Divi taluk, 
Kistua district) in trade, which had the alias of Ctda-T’Miidyapura in the olevcntli and 
IwoUih centuries of the Christian era, owing to the extensive coantal trade « arrjed on 
by meiehants from the Cola and Paii^ya coiiutries visiting that port. 
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lay prostrate at the feet of the advancing invaders,’® and was annexed 
to the Reco^^la kingdo n, Tnis is indirectly corroborated by literary as 
well as epigraphical evidence. The statement, made in the Rasarnava- 
siidJiulcaram, a Sanskrit work on Rhetoric, written by Sihgama Nayaka II 
of the Recerla faniiiy, that his father Anavota Nayaka I constructed a 
flight of steps to the sacred mountain of Srisailam and made it 
accessible to pilgrims, suggests indirectly that that holy place was 
included in their dominion. 

Mada, brother of Anavota, marched further east into the kingdom 
of the Reddis, accompanied by his cousin Kathari Naga Nayaka* 
Anavdta Redili was ready with his forces to give fight to the enemy* 
The Vammva^i states that Mada, after crossing the KfSna, attacked the 
Reddi king Anavota at Dannalakota, defeated him in battle, and put him 
to flight in the same manner as Arjuna drove away Duryodhana while 
attempting to lift Virata’s cattle. Anavota abandoned his arms and 
war material, and took to his heels. He also appears to have fallen into 
the hands of the enemy ; for, it is stated that Naga Nayaka released the 
Keddi king Anav5ta, having imprinted, on his back, the marks of his 
ownlanchaiia as a sigh of defeat. Consequent on this victory, the 
Recejla chiefs assumed the characteristic Rpddi titles, such as 
Jagadobbagamda, Sahgrama-Dhananjaya, Rayavesyabhujanga'* etc , and 
made them their own. 

18. Anna RedcU, oiHi of tho hrothora of Prolaya Voma and tho ntjcle of A uuvOta Hrddi, 
Hcems to have been bla ill ia the fight with tbeso R< ciu'la prinoos in the course 
of this campaign. None of the Ciitu vorBes in the Vaihs’avali nlliideB to this event 
except tho, Ainavolu inscription of Anavota Nayaka. 'Vhe portion containing tine 
verse referring to this event, in the estninpage iu the epigraiihical collection in the 
Andhra University, is damaged. It appears however from this vorRo that Anavota 
slew Aiina-nrpa or Annn jElediH and niled the region of the Krsna and the 
G()davari. The reading of the verse in qiicsrion is however clonbtful, and has to lie 
verified' from a fresh estampago before accepting the statement about Anna Reijdi 
as a fact. 

—Vide. Introd. — hnsurnacasudha laram. 

His brother Made Nayaka also is credited "with the construction of steps to 
i^'ris'allam (Vide, VV. Or., p. 52). 

20. VI. Vin., Verse 81. 

21. Ibid, verse 61. 

22. Ibid, verse 80, 
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The Telugu poet, Vennelakanti SHranna, in the introduction to 
his poem Vis-nuPnranam, alludes to an incident which was probably 
connected with Annavota Reddi’s war with the Pscejla chiefs. Anna- 
vota Reddi, accordinj? to this work, met in battle near Amaravati, a 
ruhuiu (cavalier), KSsabhripa by name, inflicted a crushing defeat on 
him, and having spared his life, chased him away**. The identity of 
this KSsabhllpa is yet unknown. The above incident, if it had taken 
place during the struggle with the Rgcejla chiefs, as seems likely, 
since it was fought near Amaravati (Dannalakota or Dharapikota), 
shows that Anavota also was successful in .^onn? engagement, though 
the war finally terminated in his defeat. 

The victories of the Recerla chiefs, Madd Nayaka and his cousin 
N5ga Nilyaka over Anavota Reddi, mentioned in the Catu verses, appear 
to have been won by them in one and the same hattle. In spite of 
success in battle Mada was not able to occupy any portion of the coastal 
territory of the Reddi kingdom. Dliaranikota was evidently the 
objective of his attack ; but the town did not even temporarily fall into 
bis hands. It may be worth mentioning here that the course followed 
by the Recejla chiefs at Dharapik5ta was quite contrary to the practice 
they usually adopted towards their vanquished enemies. The release of 
AnavSta Reddi was indeed a step unprecedented in the annals of the 
Recejla family. These considerations come in the way of our accepting 
the Catu verses in the VomSirwali at their face value. It seems, however, 
true that the Reddis lost a considerable slice of their territory in the 
west in the S'lnsailara province, 

Anavota Reddi was not allowed to reign in peace even after the 
war with the Padma Velaraas. The rapid expansion of the Vijayanagar 
kingdom in the south and the south-west threatened the security of 
Kondavidu. While Anavota was involved in struggle with his enemies 
in the east and the west, the kings of Vijayanagar were consolidating 
their power in the coastal tract. The fort of Udayagiri had already 
become their stronghold in the east. It served as an excellent military 
base to carry on further their work of aggrandizement. AnavOta’s 
entanglements with the BahmanT Sultilns and the RScejla kings left 
his kingdom comparatively weaker than before, and provided 

tSiSB sa8 T!r*xKiecc 

-rraftc t’-os ;8s$]c>& ^ 

jT-ss (O'" Ho* a »"a;^e)ifo<3sr*e<r*r'— 

-Vn. Pr„ T. 
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Vijayanagar an excellent opportunity <0 extend its power in the east. 
The Vijayanagar monarcli Bnkkaraya I did not let go this opportunity. 
He Jed an expedition into the eastern ocuntry to the south of the 
Krsna. The Vijayanagar records, found in the taluks in the eastern 
half of Knrnool district and in the northern-most divisions of Poclih and 
Darsi of Nellore district, attest to this fact. As indicated by them 
Bukka I undertook this expedition about Saka 1285 86, that is, 1363- 64 
A. D,, in the very last years of AnavGta’s reign. The kaifiyat of 
Dnvvapadu (Dupadu) in the Markapuram taluk of Knrnool district 
states that the Narapati kings of Anegondi, by which term the kings of 
Vijayanagar are meant, became powerful, and conquered that region 
(around Duvvapadu) in Saka 1286, corresponding to Krodhi. ^ After its 
conquest, the DUpadu province was entrusted to the charge of the chiefs 
of the Ravela family. 

• 

The Vijayanagar kings, in the course of their eastern campaign, 
came into conflict with the R^cejrla chiefs who were then in possession 
of the SrTs'ailain country and defeated them. Consequently, the Recexla 
chiefs lost their possessions to the south of the KfSnain Kurnool district. 

Bukka I did not atop with the conquest of the Srisailam area. 
His advance towards the east made the position of the Reddis critical 
and Anavota was not unmindful of it. He apprehended danger not 
only to his kingdom but also to the town of Addafiki, the chief seat of 
his Governineiit. He, therefore, was forced to change his capital from 
Addahki to Kopdavidu, a more impregnable place than the former, in 
the Narasaraopet taluk of GuntUr district. Even in the reign of Vernal, 
when Addanki was the chief seat of Government, Kundinapura or 
Kopdavidu was the secondary capital of the Reddi kings. Now Anavota 
strengthened it further and made it his primary capital. The transfer 
of capital from Addahki to Kondavulu is referred to in the Manya- 
mapuram record of Anavema, brother of Anavota dated in 
Saka 1286. Since then, Kondavidu remained the capital of the Reddis 
until its fall. 

Anavota lost heavily in his fight with the Ravas of Vijayanagar. 
The limits of his kingdom in the west and south receded considerably 

24. Mack, Mbs. 15 — 8 — 66; Ko^cjuru kaifiyat. 

From the kaifiyat of Koncjuru wn learn that Bnkkaraya, after his rt?tuni from the 
eastern campaign, granted the village of Kop4®ni, on the banks of the Papaghn! 
in the Malikinaeju to his gam Candrabhusinacarya in s'aka 1292, corresponding 
to the cyclic year Sadhiirana, 

26. Mack. Mack. 16 — 6 — 19. DavvapS'lii kaifiyat. 

26. ElloVs Oollection, Voi, T. pp, 270 ft, 
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and the fortune of the Reddi kings was at a low ebb, Anavota’s last 
years were thus clouded by defeat and disaster. They were quite in 
contrast with the early years of his reign, some of which were probably 
punctuated with victories in the north of the Kysnii. Just at a time 
when the armies of Vijayanaerar were penetrating into the heart of 
the Reddi kingdom, Anavota appears to have passed away. His reign 
came to a close in the early months of 1364 A.D., i. e in S'aka 1986. His 
latest knowm record, the Kollflrii grant, bears the date of S'aka 1286. 

Anavota was a great soldier and fought many battles during 
his reign as well as in his father's. By his prowess and bravery he 
earned the proud name of Vir ~ Annavota. He associated himself with 
his father in the administration of his kiogdorn even while he was 
young, and practically bore tbe whole burden of the state in the last 
years of his father's rule. He strove hard to establish order in the 
country and to revive the of the land. He is described in the 

records of his brother Anav^ma as one who, on succeeding to the 
throne, made the kingdom free from enemies, and ruled the earth 
virtuously. He is said to have granted many ar/nihara,^ to brahmans, 
made several (Janas or gifts described by Hemadri, and instituted 
many salras or feeding houses in places of pilgrimage. He took great 
interest in the welfare of the people. Anavota gave an impetus to 
trade by repealing the unjust laws bearing on it, and thereby not only 
earned the gratitude of merchants but also improved tbe wealth of the 
country. 

The limits of the kingdom of Kondavidu at the time of AnavOta’s 
death cannot be well-defined. Some verses in the records of his 
successor Anavema state that be ruled the Andhra country 
extending from tbe east of Sris'ailam to the sea and to the 
MSkhala mountains ” in the north. Kalihga, though conquered by 
Anavota, was not, as .stated before, under his firm grip. Another 
record also of Anavema states that Anavota protected the country 
extending from the hanks of the KrSna to tbe banks of the Godavari 
after conquering it from bis enemies. However, from the evidence 
available to us, it may not be possible to accept even this statement. It 
does not therefore seem proper to say that Anavota’s dominion extended 
far beyond the KrSna in the east at the time of Ills death. 


•27. Ep. Ind . Vol. XXI. p. 273. 
28. C. P. No.. 0 of 1921-22. 

14 
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APPENDIX. 

THE CODA CHIEFS OF ErUVA, 

The ancient territorial division of Ej;uva comprised portions 
of the present Nellore, Kurnool and Guntur districts, E^uva seems to 
be the contracted form of the term Eru-vayi, which seems to mean a 
watershed region between two drainage areas. Ejuva was one of the 
important centres of the Telugu Coda chiefs who spread to the north 
and the east, and established new principalities in several places both 
in Telihgana of the Hyderabad State and the coastal districts. There 
were extensive colonies of powerful Coda chiefs who held sway from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries A. D. 

♦ 

The records which the Coda chiefs of Ejpuva have left behind 
are very scanty. They do not give us a full account of the Ejfuva 
family. The few extant records furnish only the names of a few 
chiefs, and register the gifts they made to temples or brahmans. They 
do not help us to reconstruct their history, or to determine what 
exactly their status was. 

We are chiefly concerned here with the Telugu C6da chiefs of the 
Ejuva family, contemporaneous with the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, 
Their history is known only from two copper-plate grants, so far dis- 
covered, namely, the Madras Museum plates of Coda Bhaktiraja and the 
Rajahmundry Museum plates of his son, Annadava Coda, and a few 
lithic records of the latter chief. 

The Madras Museum plates * of Bhaktiraja record the grant of the 
village of KSndvakolanu at the holy place of S'ris'aila in S'aka 1278 to 
Vis v^svara brahmacarin when the king had been there ** in the course 
of his wanderings through the country, undertaken with a desire of 
conquering the four quarters.” The object of the Rajahmundry 
Museum plates ‘ is to register the grant of the village of Uttamaganda- 
Codannadevavaram situated at the confluence of the rivers, Gahga and 
Pinnasani in VT>arinandu to some brahmans. Of the above two grants, the 
latter furnishes much historical information about the donor as well as 
his father. The former does not mention even a single historical fact 
regarding either the donor or his predeces.sor8. In fact, these are our 
only sources to know something about these two Ejuva chiefs, 
Bhaktiraja and his son, Annadeva COda, who were contemporaneous 

1. J, O. R., Vol. V, pp. 128-148; and pp. 888-836. 

2. Ep. Tnd.. Vol. XXVI. pp. 14 tl; J. A. H. R. S. Vol. I. pp, 172 fi. 
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with the Reddis of ICoi;^davfdu. Both the grants combined furnish the 
following genealogy of t he donors. 

Annemamba 

! 

Eji^uva Bluma alias Nalla Bhhna 
ni. Prolariibika 

1 

Dcima in. Laksmi 

I 

Soma in. Stirambika 

I 

Gahgadhara m. Inigatnbika, 
daughter of KamabbUpa of the Lunar 
race and sister of V^hgabhOpa 

I 

Kamaraja alias Bhakiiraja (S'. 1278) 

m. Aanemaifiba. 

I 

Annad(5va Coda 
m. Irugambika 

I 

Virabbadra 

According to the genealogy given above, Ejjuva Bhirna or Nalla 
Bhima is the first known chief of this branch. Since he was removed 
from Bhaktiraja by five generations he may be assigned to the middle of 
the thirteenth century. From w hat is known of him he appears to 
have been a powerful chief. An inscription*’ at Tallaprodduttiru hi 
Cuddapah district gives an account of his conquests. It states that he 
conquered Visarinadu, Cakragottam, Maiiniya, Vadde Tekkali, 
Manthena, Vehgi, Kalihgam and other countries. There are some Cafu 
verses extolling Eruva Bhima’s military exploits, of which the conquest 
of Visajinadii is one. He could not have made such exten.sive 
conquests by himself, a petty chit?ftain. He must have followed his 
suzerain lord who might have subjugated these countries. At 
the time of Eujuva Bhima the Andhra country was under the 
rule of Ganaj>atideva, the-Kakatiya monarch of Warahgal. Ganapa- 
tideva, as we know, invaded the eastern country as far as Kalihga. 
Raja Na.yaka’s inscriptions both at Daks^ram* in East Godavari 
district and at Upparapalli ^ in the Warangal district bear evidence to 
the fact of Ganapati’s couquost of Kalihga. Ejuva Bhima, probably 
his subordinate, followed Ganapatideva and distinguished himself in 
his eastern campaitrn. 

8. Bharaii.t Vol. XV. i pp. 147 iT, 

4. S.l,!., Vol. Xo, 1117, 

6- Hyderabad Arcjia«ological Serie**, No, HI. pp, 10 ff, 
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We know notliing about his successors until we come to Kama- 
raja, son of Gahgadhara. His great devotion to Siva entitled Kimaraja 
to the more popular name Bbaktiraja. He married Annemamba and 
had by her a son named Annadeva Coda. From the Telugu work, 
Sivalilavilnsatn, we come to know that Bhaktiraja had another son 
named Coda Bhima or Bhimalihga/ who married a daughter of king 
Anavema of Kondavidu. Annadeva Coda and Coda Bhima were 
probably step-brothers. The former married princess Irugaihbika, sister 
of Pinnundiraja and daughter of Sn Cakravarti of the Solar race 
belonging to the Haritasa-gotra.’ 

Bhaktiraja was a powerful chieftain. His exploits given below 
are recounted in the Rajahmundry Museum plates of his son Annadeva. 

(i) Even while he was young, he defeated Boggara and other 
powerful yarana (Muslim) chieftains near Giilapundipura. 

(ii) He overthrew the Gajapati monarch near Pancadharala 
in the east and installed Koppulapati on the throne. 

(iii) He defeated Sihga in a battle fought near Bharanipatipura. 

(iv) He won a victory over the demoniac forces of Dabaru 
Khan in the neighbourhood of Pedakondapura. 

(v) He overcame Vri=5 Anavota near the town of Suravaram. 

It is likely that these events are not mentioned in chronological 
order. The first of the exploits of Bhaktiraja given above probably 
refers to the time of the Musuouri chief Prolaya Nayaka, the leader of 
the independence movement in the coastal Andhra country. It is 
probable that Bhaktiraja, even while he was young, took an active part 
in freeing the country from the Muslim yoke. The yavana chief Boggara 
was probably one of the subordinates of Muhammad bin Tughlaq. 

Nothing definite is known about Bhaktiraja’s victory over the 
Gajapati, and the restoration of Koppulapati to the throne. 

6. Vide, Chapter, Vll, Appendix. 

7. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI. pp. 14 II. 

8. The Gajapati king referred to in the Rajahiiinudry Museiira plates of Annadeva Coda 
is in my opinion Vxra Narasiraha’TII. His reign caiue to a close in 1353 A. D, between the 
months of November and January corresponding to Kartika and Pus^ya respectively. The 
last record of Vita Narasiraha HI and that of his son and successor, Vira Bhanudeva III, were 
both dated s^aUa 1-475 or 1353 A. D.. the details of tlie former record being Kartika s^u. di. 11, 
Tuesday and that of the latter, Pauijya Paurpami, Thursday. In s'. 1275 s'u. di. 11 in the 
month of Kartika docs not fall on Tuesday, bat on Friday. As the name of the week day is 
clear in the inscriptiou the tithi must have been wrongly read or wrongly inscribed. It must 
1)6 s^u. di. 8 instead of s'u, ll. Then the English date equivalent of tlio former is 1353 
A* B., November, 5, and that of the latter is 1354 A, D., January 9, Thursday. 
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To identify the chief Sihga, the adversary of Bhaktiraja is a 
problem ; for, there are two chiefs of this name known till now who 
were contemporaneous with Bhaktiraja. Of these, one was the Recejla 
chief, S'ihgama Kayaka of Rajukonda, son of Daca Nayaka, and the 
other S'ihgaya Nuyaka, brother of Mummadi Nayaka of Kojukonda. It 
is difficult to determine the opponent of Bhaktiraja who was defeated 
at BharaTjipatipura, since this village is unidentifiable. The identity 
of Dabarii Khan also is unknown. Pedakondapura, the place where 
Bhaktiraja defeated his foe, seems to be identical with the village 
of the same name, now uninhabited, in the Bhadracalam taluk of 
East Godavari district. 

Bhaktiraja’s victory over Anavota at SUravaram has been already 
alluded to in the text of this Chapter. 

Bhaktiraja’s date of death is not known. The Mnckevzie inavu- 
scripts and the Local records preserve a very faulty copy of AnnadSva 
Coda’s Rajarnahendravaram stone inscription which furnishes Saka 
1259 as the date of his coronation. The original stone, on which this 
inscription was incised, is now lost. The cyclic year corresponding to 
the Saka year is given as Prabhava wbmh is evidently a mistake ; for, 
it corresponds to Saka 1288 and not to Saka 1259 as given in the copy. 
As the first two figures and the last one of the Saka year in the copy 
are 1, 2 and 9 it is obvious that the Saka year was 1289 (current) which 
appears to be the Cl rrect date of Annadeva’s coronation. On the basis 
of this record Annadeva Coda’s father Bhaktiraja may be said to have 
been alive till Saka 1289 (1366 A.D.). 


9. Mftck. Mbb. 16 — 5 — :3C, p. 175 ; 15 — 4 — 4. p. 231. 
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(Cir 1364 A.D. to Cir. 1386 A. D. ) 

Anavdta had a son named Kumaragiri. As he was probably too 
young to hold the sceptre of tlie kingdom, Anavota’s brother Anav6nia 
succeeded to the throne. The records ‘ of Anavema state that be was 
the self-chosen lord of the wealthy damsel of the kingdom, Rajya- 
SnramnniHvayamvuratih, and that he bore its burden after the death 
of his brother. The term Rdjyob'iramonlsvayamvQrapatih suggests that 
Anavdma came to the throne, not by his own right and just claim but, 
by the choice of the nobles of his kingdom. He was eulogised in his 
Srisaila m record * as RajyarimdrainanisvuyamvaralahdhmayakomubhdQya^ 
one who had the good fortune to be chosen king by the sweet 
goddess of the state. These passages make at least one thing clear, that 
he was chosen king in succession to his brother, Anavdta. It might be 
that the ministers, commanders, and nobles of the kingdom realised the 
bad plight to which the Reddi kingdom was reduced at the time of 
Anavdta’s death by the extension of the Vijayanagar power in the 
south-west and the Recerla kingdom in the north-west, and did not 
probably view with favour the accession of the young prince Kumaragiri 
at that critical juncture. Their sole aim and object must have been the 
protection of the kingdom at any cost, for, they had nurtured it from 
its inception. Anavema was Anavdta’s brother He stood by his 
brother in his weal and woe, and took an active part in many of the 
battles which his brother had fought. He would be a very happy 
choice; for, he might retrieve the honour and glory of the Reddi kingdom. 
It is likely that these considerations stood foremost in their minds, when 
they elected Anavema as their king in succession to Anavdta. 

Anavdma could have placed the young prince on the throne and 
ruled the kingdom avS his regent. But he does not seem to have 
approved of this idea. He must have felt that those were times when 
the kingdom required a strong and independent ruler at the holm who 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXl, pp. iOO T5. Paceanl Tandiparru grant; C,P. No. 9 of 

a. Ep, Co)l„ No. ao of 1916, 
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ruled it as an absolute monarch in his own right, rather than as the 
prince’s regent. His view prevailed! and the ministers and nobles lent 
their full support to him. As a consequence, Anavema ascended the 
throne and became king of the Kondavulu kingdom. 

It is likely there was a party favouring Prince Kumaragiri. They 
were evidently too weak to press their claims and fight out his cause. 
The circumstances of the Reddi kingdom were none too propitious 
and probably the tender age of the young prince was not an encouraging 
factor. Though n7eek in early years of Anavema’s reign, the party of the 
prince gathered strength as years rolled by. Anavota’s brother-in-law, 
Kataya Reddi, and his nephew and son-in-law, VSma Reddi, had to agree 
to Anavema's succession under the existing circumstances and to 
«xtend their co-operation to him, though unwillingly. Anavema’s 
career of conquest and restoration of the prestige and glory of the 
Reddis must have won him strong and powerful supporters and 
weakened the hostile section at home, even if it did not actually bring 
them over to his side. 

When AnavSma came to the throne, most of the teritory which 
was conquered by his predecessors, Verna I and Anavota, through 
years of heroic fighting and able diplomacy, was lost to the Reddis and 
passed into other hands. Vijayanagar became more powerful than 
before with her recent conquests, and was the mistress of the country 
extending from the eastern to the western seas and as far as Madura 
in the south. In the north the fertile valley of the Pennar and the 
S'risailam country to the south of the Kfsna were again hers. 

This was the situation when Anavema took the reins of the 
kingdom into his hands. His records and Cafu verses bear evidence to 
the fact that he proved himself worthy of the choice made by the nobles 
in electing him as their king, and that his reign was one of increasing 
success and prosperity. 

Like those of his brother Anavota, A navema’s inscriptions, so 
far discovered, are few in number, about a dozen and a quarter in all. 
Of these, his copper-plate grants and stone inscriptions, recording gifts 
of villages to brahmans and his charities to temples, do not furnish any 
historical facts relating to his reign. They merely contain eulogies 
of Anavema, and his predecessors Verna and Anav5ta, and allude to 

8. Of these, eight are copper-plato records, namely, i. D^javaram, ii. IppugaJlu, iii. 

Paccani Tandiparyu, iv, Vauapalii, v. Nadupuru, vi. Manyamapuram , vii. Kolluru, 

and viii. P^idacerakuru. Copies of the last three records are preserved in the Local 

records and the Elliot's collection. 
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their religious works in general. A notable exception among these is 
his S^rrs'ailam record, an important document. This stone inscription 
does not, however, deviate from the conventional method of describing 
each reign as do the copper-plate records In addition, it furnishes a 
long list of titles or birudas of AnavSma, some of which are no doubt 
hereditary ones; but, there are some new ones also, which roughly 
indicate the events of his reign. Under this category come the titles 
Rajamalmidra - Niravo.dyan(igar ^ adi *■ bahuvidha - i^thaladnrga - vorga 
vid<tlana- Balarama (a Balarama in tearing asunder the many kinds of 
sthaladurgas like Rajamahendra, Niravadya and other cities), and 
8a(jar<i-G^autami-s(ilila-i!,angam(i^ sakalar jaladurga ^adhann - Raghnrania 
(a Raghuratna in subduing all the jaladurgas situated at the confluence 
of the sea and the waters of the Gautami). These point out to 
Anav5ma’s successful expedition to the country north of the Kjrsna, and 
to his victories won in many battles and forts captured in the Godavari 
region. The Reddi kings, from the very beginning of their rule, were 
particularly desirous of bringing the whole of the coastal strip, 
extending from the Eastern ghats to the sea and as far as SiThhachalam 
in the east under their domination. This tract, mainly watered by the 
rivers Godavari and the K^Sna, is a fertile plain that constitutes itself 
into a geographical unit. The ftght for the throne after the death 
of Coda Bhaktiraja between his sons C6da Bhima and Annadeva seems 
to have afforded Anavcma an early opportunity to realise this old 
ambition. 

As we know, Anavema was related to Coda Bhaktiraja. His 
sister was given in marriage to the latter’s son, Coda Bhima. Coda 
Bhaktiraja had another son, named Annadeva Coda who was a powerful 
and ambitious princa. Both Coda Bhima and Annadeva Coda aspired 
for the throne after the death of their father. In the internecine war 
which followed Bhaktiraja^s death, Annadeva secured a measure of 
success. The extent of territory, to which Annadeva succeeded, is known 
from his Rajahmundry record.* It refers to the many districts of the 
kingdom over which Annadeva held sway. Prominent among these 
were the Bhimavroli Sima (the district of Bhimavrolii, i e , Bhimavarani, 
West Godavari district), and Vehginadu (the territory surrounding the 
ancient town of Vehgi). It is reasonable to suppose that during the 
last years of Anavota Reddi’s reign these countries were under the 
rule of Coda Bhaktiraja. After his death, Annadeva Coda, probably 
ousting his brother Coda Bhima, usurped the throne for himself 
and ruled his paternal kingdom independently. The authority of the 
Reddi kings ceased beyond the river Krsha in the east. It does not 
seem improbable that Coda Bhima repaired to Kopdavidu to get 
T "^Maok, Mda., No. 15-4-4. p. 231. orxd No, 15-5 -36. p. 176. 
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Anavema’s help to recover his paternal kingdom. Anavema took this 
opportunity to re-conqvier the coastal region beyond the Kpspa in the east 
which had slipped away from fihe control of the Reddi kings. He set 
out with his army to reduce Vehgi and other districts in the Godavari 
region, and particulary to chastise Annaljva Cola. By espousing the 
cause of Coda Bbima, AnavOma was able to secure the support and 
loyalty of some of the former’s relatives, the local Reddi nobles of the 
family of Dodda Reddi % which proved invaluable in reducing the 
forts of Rajamahendravaram, Koriikonda and others in their 
neighbourhood. 

Anav'ema's ca7npaigns : 

The eastern campaign of AnavSma was more than a success. 
The S'ris'ailam record throws much light on ibis campaign. It does not 
describe it in detail. Nevertheless, the long pras'asti of AnavSma 
in this inscription contains, as stated already, some new titles 
indicative of his conquests presumably, in this campaign. A 
study of this record enables us to know that Anavema, after 
crossing the river Kr§na, pushed on victoriously as far north as 
Kalifiga. 


Of all the titles of Anavema in this record, the first that claims 
our attention is Dlvidurgavibhala, the breaker of the fort of Divi, or 
Dvipa. We do not know if Anavema inherited this title from his 
brother Anavota, or if he re-conquered Divi if it had slipped 
away from the Reddi control after his brother’s death, and was 
justified in laying claim to that title anew. As tlie whole of 
the eastern region conquered by Anavota. slipped avay from the 
possession of the Reddis, it seems reasonable to suppose that Anavema 
re-conquered Divi also from the local chieftains who defied the Redtji 
authority. 


Anavema, thereafter, subdued Vehgii adu, or the district of 
Vehgi. Its eastern half, as noted in the previous chapter, was under the 
rule of a dynasty of princes who claimed descent from the Ik^vakus of 
the solar race. Their capital was buravarapattana, in the Nujavid taluk, 
Kistna district. Tammaraja and his son Undiraja or Undisa, whose 

5. DcxJ^a one of the five Bons of Perumandi Reck) of the DCivuri family, had 

three Bona AnnavrOla, KQ^a and Allacja, A]la4a Rocjdi mariied daughter of 
Komati Verna’s aon-ln-law, Cocla Phima, 

15 
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grant® is dated in S'aka 1304, were the contemporaries of Anav6ma. 
After conquering these princes of the solar drnasty, Ana^ema proceeded 
to the northern Vehgi which formed part of the dominion of AnnadSva 
Coda, The preamble in the SVi^adam record of Anaveina does not allude 
to his conquest of Vehgi. Yet, the reference therein io the capture of 
Niravadyaprcllu itself points out to his subjugation of that country, in 
which that fort lay. 


Niravadyaprolu, now known as Nidadavolu in West Godavari 
district, was a famous strong fort of the Eastern Calukya times. After 
the shifting of the capital from the Andhra to the Dravida country by 
KulOttuhga Coda I, each of the later Calukya princes became the 
governor of a local fort and held sway over its dependencies Of such 
Calukyan forts Niravadyaprolu was one. Its rulers made their political 
position strong by contracting marriage alliances with the neighbouring 
feudatory families, like the Haihaya princes of Konamandala\ These 
Calukya princes were reduced to vassalage by Ganapatideva of the 
KakatTya family during his eastern campaign. Yet, in accordance 
with the general policy followed in respect of the conquered princes, 
GanapatidSva gave bis daughter Ruiramadevi in marriage to prince 
Virabhadra ® of the Ca}iikya family of Niravadyaprolu, and secured 

6. C. P.. No. 16 of 1917-18. 

This grant furnjghes the following genealogy of these chiefs of the solar lino 
belonging to the Harilasa gotra. 

Devaraja 

i 

lln(}ls'a (I) m. Bimmidevi 

I 

Tammaraia ra. Viramadevi 

i . , 

CJpcliraja (II) m. Rndraniadevji {of the Mauavyasa gotta) 

(donor) 

Undi I .ij I I I granted the village of Ravulaparti consisting of eighty shares to 
brahmans in s'»ka 1804. corresponding to the cyclic year Dumdabhi, on Thursday, tho 
tenth tithi of Uio bright half of tho month :of TMagha. The village was. on this 
occasion, siirnamcd UndiVapuram. probably after the. king. Tho Rnglish equivalent 
of tho dat^ is ‘2.St)i January, 188;5 .\J). Tho other villages, which Undiraja is stated to 
have granted as agrahuraH to iirahmans. are Gopavaram, Tvoitikapalii, Corvukanma» 
Kas'apadu. Cintapallb Vipparru, Kiitlaparru. Bhandarupalli. Karikarlapalli, Ungu- 
turn, Kondruprolu. Kodakatlii. NidumranurU, Pallivada, Parumballi. Giidaparru 
Tandipan;uand the /fA?fa/.^ Tandipalli. Most of these villages are found* in '* the 
West Godavari district. The record closes with the signature of Peda Undiraja and 
Vengu. Tho former seems to be the popular name of the donor. There is no reference 
to any of the Reddi kings in this record. 

7. S. I. 1.. Vpl. V, Nos. 124 and 125. 

S. k. 8. P. P.. Vol. XXIt, (1983), No. 4 ; Ep. Goll., No. 348 of 1921, 
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their friendship and co-operation in his further poliiical endeavours and 
in the administration of the country. Niravadyaprolu remained a 
Kakatiya stronghold until the subjugation of the Telugn country by the 
Muslims. Anavota Reddi also must have subjugated the fort of 
Niravadyaprolu in the course of his Kalihga campaign, though this 
fact is not noticed in any of his records, or those of his descendants. 
After northern VehgT came under the control of Annadeva Coda, 
Niravadyaprolu became one of his chief strongholds. 

Annadeva Coda must have fought here desperately with 
Anavema, as the loss of this fort meant practically the loss of his 
kingdom. Auavema, however, succeeded in capturitig the fort 
ultimately. With the fall ^>f Niravadyaprolu the principality of 
Annadeva Coda fell into the hands of the invader. The paucity of 
Annadeva Coda’s records, virtually until S'aka 1326, leads us to conclude 
that he was dispossessed of his kingdom and driven away. It is likely 
that Anavema declared Coda Bhiina cliief of that principality, and 
installed him in that office. 

The capture of the strong fort of Niravadyaprolu facilitated the 
conquest not only of the dominion of Annadeva Coda but also of the 
fertile deltaic tract, comprising districts like Panara and Kona which lay 
between, or in the vicinity of, the Vasdstha and the Gautami, the two 
main branches of the Go lavari. Tins region consisting of some strong 
jaladurgcXiSt situated at the confluence of the waters of the Gautami with 
the sea, was included in the dominioa of the Mancikoiida chief, 
MummaiU Nayaka and his brothers who must have opposed in vain 
the invading Reddi armies. 

Anavema succeeded in occupying Panara, Kona and other 
countries in the lower Godavari region. His NadupHru grant" dated 
in 1374 A.D., his Pali vela and Dakshararn inscriptions dated in 
1377 and 1381 A. 1). respectivcdy, and his Vanapalli plates dated in 
1381 A.H., — all attest to the fact of bis complete conquest of tliis deltaic 
area. 


The route followed hv Anavema Reddi in this triumphal inarch 
may probably be traced with the help of the records mentioned above. 
After capturing the fort of Niravadyaprolu and the upper region lying 
along the southern bank of the Godavari, Anavema appears to have 

‘J. Kp. Ini)., Vol. Ilf. pp. '280 If. 

10. S. I. I , Vol. V, No. Il.O. 

11. Ibid., Vo). 1V, No. 1879. 

12. Kp, Inil,. Voi III, jip. 50 IT. 
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gone to the eastern lowconnlry where it was easy, as is even to day, 
to cross the Vasistha and the Gautaini and to get at Rajamahendravararn, 
Subduing the Panara country he crossed the Vasistha, and overran the 
K^5namandala. This tract at the end of the course of the GSdavari, 
which wa?, by nature, the region of the jaladurgas, or forts whose 
strength lay in the deep expanse of water around, submitted to the 
Reddi rule again. A.navema secured, in this campaign, the co-operation 
of some of the Reddi nobles like Kataya Reddi II and Maraya Reddi II, 
sons of Maraya I and grandsons of Kataya I, and Dodda Reddi and 
bis brothers of the Duvuri family, some of whom were his close 
relatives. Of these KatayaReddi II had the significant title of 
jakidaryamolla^^ because of his special skill in reducing the jaladttrgns^ 

AnavOma, after crossing the Godavari, laid siege to Rajamahen- 
dravaram, the strongest fort on the eastern bank of that river. It was 
the chief stronghold of Mummadi Nayaka. though Kojukonda was his 
formal capital. Affer a severe struggle between the contending armies, 
the fort of Rajamabendravaram capitulated, and the MaScikoiida chiefs 
tendered their submission to the Reddi monarch. The reduction of the 
jalndurgas in the deltaic region and the capture of the sthaladurgas^ like 
Rajamabendranagara and ISTlravadyanagara, is indicated by his titles 
in the S'risailam record, alluded to before. 

The fall of Kajamahendranagara paved the way for the 
reduction of the country furtlKr east. The victorious Reddi armies over- 
ran the eastern country up to Siiiihachalam in Southern Kalihga. This 
part of the country wa^ rough and wild, and the impenetrable 
forests and inaccessible mountains afforded excellent protection for 
the marine chiefs or Virasamantas wh<> ruled the primitive folk of 
that region. These niatiue chiefs were a fierce and uncontrollable 
lot, and a constant terror to the frontiers of the more settled 
kingdoms round about. Their pillaging expeditions were many into the 
peaceful dominions of their iieigiibours. But they could not be got at, in 
their mountain lairs and so escaped all chastisement. It was held a great 
feat of valour in those days for a king to have reduced any one of these 
wild chieftains. It was their country, the whole of it, that Anavema over- 
ran in his eastern campaign after the capture of Rajamabendranagara. 

Pithapuram was once the capital of a line of Virasamantas called 
Koppulas, whose territory, known as Andhrakhand^imandala, extended* 
from the baiik^ of the Gautami to Kalihga in the north. Later on, 
these princes were driven to the north by the Mancikoncla chiefs of 
KOxukopcla, and they settled finally in the region around Tuni. 

A. S. P, P., Vol, X, No. i; T?p. Ind. V^ol. TV (Appendix to tho Tottaramu^i platos) 
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Contiguous with the dominion of the Koppula chiefs lay another 
kingdom, the territory of the descendants of the Eastern Calukya 
prince, Beta Vijayaditya, who was expelled from Vghgi by his cousin 
Talaparaja during the tenth century A. D. Later on, these Calukya 
princes set up a sniall kingdom, of which Elamanci (Yellamanchili in 
Vizagapatam district) was the capital. Their inscriptions recording 
their benefactions are mostly found in the DharinalihgSsvara temple 
at Pducadharald and its neighbouring villages. Of these Calukya 
princes,^* Upendra IV, son of Cennesvara whose inscription’^ is dated in 
S'aka 1294, and probably his paternal uncle, Upendra V, son of Upendra 
II r, were the contemporaries of Anaveaia. 

Like the Calukyas of Elamanci there were other local chiefs, 
the Matsya princes of Oddadi who flourished in the southern Kajihga 
region during this period. Oddadi in the Viravalli taluk of Vizaga- 
patam district was their captital. From a study of their records so far 
discovered, we and that Vlra Arjuriadeva of this line, son of Jayantat 
was a contemporary of Anavema, and that his dates range from S'. 1279 
to S'. 1303. 

It seems certain that the contemporary chiefs of the above 
dynasties also shared the same fate avS the chiefs of Kojukonda, and 
became Aiiavema’s tributaries. Even thouirh Anavuina’s records 
do not refer either to these princes, or to his conquest of their terri- 
tories, their subjugation is a fact, since his S’risailani rc^cord describes 
him as Simluuixilddi-Vindhyapada-pniHsth one who 

planted pillars of fame at Siinhachalam and other places at 'the foot of 
the Vindhya mountains. This fact is further confirmed by Anavema’s 
inscription ’ at Siiiibachalam, which registers the grafit of the village 
of Gottivada, obtained from the Matsya prince Vira Arjundadeva of 
Oddadi, to god Nrsiihha of Simhachalam in the Saka year 1297 or 
1375 A. D. The donor was Anavema’s brahman general and minister 
Ceiinarna Nayaka, son of Naranidasa (Narayanadasa). King Anavema 
also made a gift some coins, called (jftnda mddaSy to Gtjd Sitiihadrinatha 
for providing some services in the temple. This record enables us to 
know that the eastern or the Kajihga campaign of AnavCima came to 
an end by S'aka 1297 or 1375 A. I). Anavema’s Kajihga campaign 

ll, Sjc, Appendix to Oh. VfU for a brief account of thcbe chiefH. 

15. S.LI., Vol, VI. No, 

16. Vide, Appendix to Ch, VIII. 

.17, S. I. T.. Vol, VI, No. 7Rr>. 

IS, King Anavema becme to liave constriictod building also to Simhadiinatha in the 

prc.dnctsof the Sinihachalani tempi,* and named it Auavernanagam after himself. 

This building is reb^rred i.o In a record {S. I, T., Vol. VI. No. SCHj), datfid in s'jika 

I30a, at Simluvchuliun. 
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was a thorough success. He brought the country as far as Sin)ha> 
chalatu under subjection, and made the rulii g chiefs subordinate to the 
kingdom of Kondaviclu. 

After his return from this campaign Anaverna was obliged to 
turn his attention to the west. The Vijayanagar power was gradually 
encroaching upon the Kopdavidu kijigdom. The limit of this penetra- 
tion is borne out by two Vijayanagar inscriptions, one, the Maha- 
nandi record dated in S'aka 1332, of the Velugoii chief Tipparaja, a 
subordinate of Vijayanagar, and the other, an inscription at Changala- 
.vidu in the Ejruva country dated in Saka 1294, corresponding to the 
cyclic year, Paridhavi. The former record confers, on Tippa’s grand- 
father Oangalraju Cennaraju, the title of “ the hero of the battle of 
Kottaoerlakota (tiic village of Koccerlak5ta in the Dars'i division of 
Nellore district). The latter inscription registers the grant of the 
village of Viiijanampadu (Narasaraopet taluk, Guntur district) in the 
Vinukcnda-sima to god Papavinas'anadeva by one of the Vijayanagar 
generals. These two r<jcords, of which one refers to the scene of battle 
in the Dars'i division, and the other, to the gift of a village in the 
Narasaraopet taluk, prove beyond doubt that the Vijayanagar monarch 
Bnkka I extended his territory almost right into the heart of the 
Kopdavidu kingdom. 

Besides the Vijayanagar kings, the princes of Rajukopda and 
Devarakopcla also wore forging ahead. They captured Warafigal and 
became the undisputed lords of Telihgana between the Krsn i and 
the Godavari abive the Ghats. 

Anaverna did not forget the humiliation his brother Anavota had 
suffered during the Recerla raid against Dharapikdta. Since the coastal 
region as far as Siihhachalam in southern Kalihga in the oast was 
secure under loyal arid strong officers of state, Anaverna now launched 
an expedition to the west to recover his lost possessions. 

The VelHgdlivdriramsavali states that Mada Nayaka, son of 
Sihgama Nayaka I, and brother of Anavota Nayaka defeated Anaverna 
when the latter attacked him. ** Contrary to the general practice of 

19. Ep. Coll.. No. I7a of 1913. 

20. Mack. Mss., No. 15-3 -11. 

21 

?V v. los. 

In VI, Vni. thiy< is the only rcforonce to iking Anaverna. son of ProlayM Veina. 
It. should however be rernoinbcred that king Peda Koriiati Veuni also is referred lo in 
t-b|s work as Anaverna. 
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describing this exploit in more than one verse, this eo called victory was 
casually noticed in a lone foot of a verse, which gives rise to the doubt 
that Mada may not, after ail, ba the real victor. This suspicion is 
strengthened by Anavema’s inscription ” at Wazirablid VadapalU (in 
Nalgopda district of the Hyderabad State) in the dominion of the Recejla 
chiefs. This inscriptiort, dated in S'aka 1299 corresponding to the cyclic 
year Pihgala, records the building of a tower to the temple of god 
Agastyes'vara Mahadova and the construction of a candramla, and the 
granting cf some gifts, for services in the temple, to that god by Kadiyarfi 
Pdti Nayaka for the merit of his lord Anamacil Reddi, a brother 
of Anavema Reddi. This record proves that Anavema scored a decisive 
victory over the RScerla chiefs, and annexed to the Koiulavidu kingdom, 
at least a portion of their dominion lying to the north of the Krspa. 
This fact seems to he further supported in a way by another inscription** 
of Aiiiiarna JVayaIca, son of Ciluktiri Ana Bhima Nayaka of the 
Desatla gotra at Boorngugadda (in the same Nalgonda district). As the 
gdtra of the chief Annama Nayaka is Desatla he seems to have 
been a member of the Desatla community. Like the SVis'ailam and 
VadapalU inscriptions this record also is dated in Pihgala. Though this 
inscription does not refer to king Anavema, yet it is likely 
that Annama Nayaka was one of his subordinate nobles. If this 
surmise is correct, the Boorugugadda inscription marks the western 
limit of Auaveina’s conquests in the Recejia territory. On the 
authority of the two inscriptions cited above, it may therefore safely be 
assumed, in spite of the version in the Vel 1 lg^^iv(lrnntfni^lvalit that 
AnavSraa was the victor and the Recejla chiefs were the vanquished. 
Anavema also succeeded in recovering the country as far as 
Srlsailam from the Vijayanagara rulers during this campaign. His 
Srisailain record dated in Saka 1299 bears testimony to this fact. He 
succeeded not only in recovering almost all the original Reddi 
possessions that were lost before, but in extending also the authority of 
the Reddi kings as far as 8iniha.cha]am in Southern Kalihga. He 
made new conquests, and maintained the whole territory intact, 


22. A, R. H. S., 1934 - 3-0 (.1844 F), ApiK?nclix. 

28. 1. T. D. H., No. 19 pp.. 71-72. 

Iq the farsimile impression the name of the gotra is clear. The reading Desnsa 
given iti the text (1. 2) is wrong. The grant, registiered in this inscription, was made 
on Thursday, tlio fifteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of the month of Jy^stham. 
in the year Pihgala. The s'aka year is lost. In Telaiigami S:n$ammulu the S'aka 
year also is given as 1300 (Vide, p. 167). 

24. The date of this record is Pihgala, Magha s'a- di. 7. Wednesday (6r.h January 
1378 4.D.) 
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almost until the end of his reign. His Manyamapurara grant dated 
in Saka 1304, corresponding to the cyclic year Duriidubhi, states 
that Anavema ruled justly the country extending from Srisailam (in 
Kurnool district) to Simhachalam (in Vizagapatain district}* 


Anavema s Titles : 

Anavema’s titles paricilaneka(j(iiivi8e'^;(fvarnnnmara7jdpaya^ he vrho 
is acquainted with the different kinds of gait of elepliants and the 
means of killing them, and Prajapariciiaatfnrvidhdpaya^ he who is 
versed in the four expedients (namely, negotiation, bribery, sowing 
dissension, and open assault in overcoming enemies) unknown to people, 
furnish the clue to the success he had in his campaigns, and to the 
fact that he was master of a large elephant force, the chief of the four 
components of the army. The titles, kyrifcdkali-V^iala, he who resembles 
in strife a Betftla with his dagger, k'^pirikasahdya, he who has the dagger 
for his help, /ermrra/r;- l a veritable Ganida with the sword, 

Kaliytiga^B^iala^ a veritable Betala of the Kali age, suggest his high 
qualities of daring courage and valour. By the series of victories he 
had won, be felt justified in assuming the titles (recorded in his Srisailam 
inscription) vikramapanjaranigrhitaripurdjaai^^ be who held down 
the lions of his enemy kings in the cage of his valour, and Vijuyakunja- 
ralananijabhujastatnbhasambhrtayaidnwniana, he who was adorned with 
fame gained by chaining the elephant of Victory to the pillar-post of 
his shoulder. After these conquests Anavema made, probably in 
grateful devotion, a gift of bells, surmounted by elephants {<jaja-ghon(a)^ 
to the five holy places of PancararaawS, namely, Amararama (Amaravati) 
Daksharam, Kslrarama (Palakol), Kumarrama (Bhimvaram near 
Samalkot), and Bhiniurama^^ (Gudiptldi near Bhimavaram). 

King AnavSma was the greatest of the Reddi rulers of Kondavidu. 
He came to the throne by the choice of the ministers and nobles of 
the state at a time when its fortune was at a low ebb. He assumed 
the title ynahaniyandJvntdeiapnttdbhi^^ikasnmvrtaninhTM^^ he who had 
the great good fortune of being crowned king of the glorious Andhra 
country- He repaired the loss sustained by the kingdom prior to his 
coronation, and enhanced its glory by his conquests. In his time, the 
power of Kondavidu reached its zenith. It extended from Sns'ailam to 
the sea, and from Kandukur to Sirfibachalam. 


25. No. 15-6“26. Vol. I, pp. 270 ff 

The original plates of this grant are now lost. A copy of this inscription is preaervod 
In the Elliot’s collection. 

516, Ep, OoU., Np. 20 of 191.5, 
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Anavema was a just and righteous ruler. He maintained and 
protected the a^ra/^a^(7s granted previously bo brahmans besides giving 
some new ones. His Ippugallu, Drjjavaram, Nacluparu, Vanapallii 
KollUru, Manyamapuram and Pedacbexakurn grants bear evidence to 
this fact. He was famed for his liberality and munificence. He 
devoted his wealth chiefly for the encouragement of learned men and 
gloried in their eloquence and scholarship."'’’ He took delight in the 
company of great poets and pleased them with gifts of many thousands 
of gold coins " {hahusahasra suv(irn(f(ldn(i <inio ;ifa-?nnltdkaviioonf). He 
performed many kinds of ddaas like Ijnthmandadana, kalpataradana* 
kanakadhardddni and gosahasradana^^^ He set np satras^ feeding 
houses^ in many holy places and provided for four kinds of food. He 
instituted the festival of Vasantamahotsava or Madanamahdtsavai and by 
taking an active part in it he came to be called Vasantaraya, ‘ the king 
of the spring.’ It was in Anavema that the dreams of. his father and 
brother to bring all the coastal region under one sceptre were finally 
realised. He was a Saivite by religion and devoutly worshipped God 
S'iva. There are many Cdiu verses extant that were composed in his 
honour, and many traditional stories whicii speak of his liberality. The 
Telugu poet, Vennelakanti Siirana, author of Vi^'nu Purdmim extols 
Anavema as one who gave his support to brahmans, his birudas to the 
nobles of the Panta clan, and his naya or political wisdom to his people^’. 
The results of his just rule are epitomised in a Odui ver.se in Sanskrit 
current in the Telugu country which states that people got good food, 
fine clothes, musk, gold and obowries while he was the king of the 
land.®' 


26. Ep. Ind., Vol. Hi, p. 62, v. 20. 

27. Ep. Coll., No. 20 of 1915. 

28. Ibid. 

29 . 

A a c:5?C)C5oS“- ’ Vn. Pr., (Introd.). 

'^ 0 . “ 
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CHAPTER YIII. 


KUMARAGIRI. 

(Cir, 1386 A. D. to Cir. 1402 A. D.) 

Kuraaragiri succeeded to the throne of Kondavidu after the 
death of his uncle, Anaverna. some time about S. 1308 / 1386 A.D. The 
Anaparti grant', his earliest extant record, dated in S. 1312 / 1390 A.D., 
says that he had, by that year, friendly relations with the kings of the 
north, east, south and west. The next record of his reign, the Gopa- 
varam grant * contains a verse which states “that Kataya Vema, exal- 
ting king Kumaragiri to the throne even as SVi Krsna exalted Dharma- 
raja, caused him to shine”, that is, made him rule. This statement 
suggests that Kumaragiri’s succession to the throne was not a smooth 
and peaceful one and that he had to fight for it. 

The records of the Reddi kings, neither of KoTjclavTclu nor of 
RajamahSndravaram, furnish us any clue to identify the opponents of 
Kumaragiri. As already known, Pr5laya Vema had three sons, 
Anavota, Anamaca, and Anaverna. Kumaragiri was the son of Ana- 
v5ta. Anamaca’s records® have not yet come to light. He is referred 

1. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. XI, pp. 91 fP, Tho date of tho grant is 22 April, 1390 A. D. 

2. Ibid., pp. 211 f, Tho s'loka containing the date reads as follows: 

mm 

The date of record is 27 Decemlier, 1395 A. D. The comparison between Krsna 
and Kataya Venia and Yadhisthira and Kam»nragiri seems to bo significant, and not 
meaningless as some scholars arc inclined to think. The writer of the grant, who must 
have composed the Siisana Jmvya under tho direction of Kataya Verna, himself a 
great Sanskrit scholar, would not have aimlessly a^ci {these comparisons in vain, 
merely (Up i rati vol y. 

3. There is an iriHcription of Maca Reddi at Undavilli. It is not clear, if the record 
belongs to this Maca. 
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to in the VadapalJi inscription * of Anavema dated in S'aka 1299. He* 
probably died in the last years of Anavema's rule. AnavSma appears 
to have had no male issue. Therefore, the rival claimants to the throne 
who opposed Kumaragiri’s succession might have been his cousins» 
V^ma and Maca, sons of Peda Komati, and grandsons of Maca I, 
brother of Prdlaya Verna. 


Kumaragirt 8 poHitiuH and difficnUies : 

When Prdlaya Verna founded the Reddi kingdom at Addahki, it 
was really a small principality, it was left to his son Anavdta to 
elevate it to the dignity of a kingdom. In his efforts as well as those of 
his father in founding the kingdom, the whole family worked in a 
spirit of kinship and close c )-operation. A like spirit permeated their 
administration as weli ; for, Verna’s elder brother, Maca, was posted as 
governor at Tsandavdlu, and his younger brother Malla at Kandukurii- 
Thus, the reins of government were in the hands of the three cousins, 
though Anavdta, who had his seat of government at KondavuUi and was 
the more powerful among them, was looked np to for guidance and 
help by the other two. This difference in estate and power was 
transformed into one of kingship and fief, when Anavema in the next 
generation secured great power and prestige for Kondavidu by his 
statesmanship and conquering zeal. Tsandavdlu and Kaiidukuru, though 
relegated to the position of petty principalities, had still some kind of a 
claim to Kondavidu and what protectiou and glory they could secure 
through its more powerful arms. It was in these circumstances, 
when the claim.s to the throne were vague and undetermined that 
Anavema died childless. Peda Kdmati’s son Vd.na must have thought 
that he bad as good a right for the throne as Kumaragiri, son of 
Anavdta; and any way, he made a bid for power, and perhaps made 
use of arms as well in his behalf. 

KumSragiri made his brotherdn-law, Kataya Vdrna, his chief 
adviser in all matters. Owing to their near kinship witlj the ruling 
branch, Kataya’s family was gaining great importance. The power 
and prestige enjoyed by the members of that family was not wrought 
in a day or two. It grew gradually over the past two generations as 
a consequence of matrimonial alliances they had with the ruling family. 
Kataya, father of Verna under reference, married Kumaragiri’s aunt, 
Doddathbika, daughter of Prdlaya Verna. Their son was Vdma, better 
known sa Kataya Verna. He married Anavdta’s daughter and 

i. A. K. H. S.. 1931-35 (1344 F AppcDdix 
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Kumaragiri’s sister/’ It is hut natural for Peda Komati's sons, Vema and 
Maca, members of the royal linev to resent Kataya V^tna^s familiarity 
with the young king Kumaragiri, and the influence which be wielded 
in the State. To the chagrin of Peda Komati VSma, Kumaragiri made 
his brother-in-law his chief political adviser. 

In seeking the advice of Kataya Verna on all important political 
matters, and treating him as his virtual minister, Kumaragiri really 
deviated from the traditional policy of the Reddi kings, who invariably 
appointed brahmans as their prime-ministers. During the reign of 
Prdlaya Vema, Rama Preggada and Mallinatha were his ministers.® In 
conducting the affairs of the state Anavota was also assisted by 
the same Mallinatha, son of Kamaraja, and Somaya Preggada.’ In 
the reign of Anavema als ) there were brahmans acting as ministers 
and prime ministers. Immadindra/ son of Mallayamantri was the 
political adviser of Anavema. Another minister and commander of 

6. Tho name of the fiister of long Kumaragiri is not definitely known either from 
inscriptions or literature. According to the late Sri K. V. Lakshinanarao. she 
was Mallaibbika (A. V. S., Vol. IJ, p, 25). Ills authority is Kataya Verna’s 
Daksharam inscription lEp. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 3*28). This record, however, does 
not explicitly Btato that she was the daughter of Anavota I. While editing the 
Kaluvachorii grant (A.S.P.P., Vol. IIT, pp. 103 ff) the late s'ri J, Ramayya Paniiilu 
also writes that, of Doddamhika, and Mallaihbika, the two wives of Kataya 
Verna, tho latter was th(3 sister of Kumaragiri. J-lven the Totfcaramudi plates of 
Kataya Vema do not iiiaku the relationship l)etween Mallambii and Kumaragiri 
or Anavota I (dear (?lp. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 318 ft’.). Hence there is no definite 
proof to say that Mallas^ini or Mallamhika was the daughter of king Anavota I, and 
the sister of Kumaragiri. 

following LakBhiuananio and Ramayya Pantulu the late s'ri C. Virabhadrarao 
also wrote that Mallambika was ’tho sister of Kumaragiri (An. Cr., Ill, p. 171, 
and p. 26(3). Mallafianiiuna was the daughter of a certain Kanniboraya (?) (S. 1. I. 
Vol. V, No. 108), and the sister of Mukkaiitiraya. Wc do not know who this. 
Kannil)ora.ya was. There scorns to lx* some mistaiie in the reading of the name 
as such a name ia unusual and strange, ffowever. it is certain that Malla&ani was 
not tho daughter of AnavbtiJ, and the sister of Kumaragiri. 

G. N. D. I. Vol. Hi, O. 78. p. 1087. 

7. Ep,;Coll.. No.:602 of 1909. 

8. Ep. Ind., Vol. in, pp. 59 f. 

M II ” 
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Anaveraa was Peddana/ son of Maniidanna of the Bbaradvaja g5tra* 
Kumaragiri had implicit confidence in his brother-in-law Kataya 
Verna, and overlooked the claims of the hereditary brahman ministers, 
probably on his advice, retaining only those officers in whom the latter, 
had confidence.'® This perhaps was due to his anxiety to secure the 
kingdom for himself. While some of the nobles supported the claims 
of KunUiragiri, others loyally stood by Peda Kdmati Verna and his 
brother, Maca. There was civil war in the kingdom between the rival 
claimants to the throne. 

. It is difficult, in the present state of our knowledge, to trace the 
course of events of the war. The material at our disposal is very scanty. 
Only one or two inscriptions of Kinnaragiri and of Kataya Verna have 
so far been discovered between the years, Saka K508 (1386-87 A. D.) 
and Saka 1312 (1390 A.D.). The scarcity of records may he presumed to 
be due to the unsettled state of affairs in the country; for, the ruler of 
the land is not mentioned, as was the general custom, in any of the 
inscriptions of this period, which register gifts to temples by private 
individuals. 

The term “kings of the south'’, in the Anai>arti grant alluded 
to before, may probably refer to Peda Kdmati Verna and his 
party. Kumaragiri appears to have cotne to an understanding with 
Peda Kdmati Verna, who was allowed full liberty and indepen- 
dence in bis own affairs in his fief, so long as his activities 
were not prejudicial to the larger interests of the Reddi kingdom. 
Peda Kdmati Verna was probably acknowledged heir to the 
throne after Kumaragiri, in case the latter had no issue 
9. Acoording to the I'olugu \Vork, S'rni^crro Xnisadham his geiieology is givon holow, 

Peda Tiu’kana 

I 

Citi Peddana 

I 

Miitn it jail n a — A kka ihba 


Peddana Virabhadra Marann Namana 

(Minister of Anaveina) 

Peddana had three rons, Vi/... Vefiia, Pregaila and Sifigana. Peddana’s tn'others 
and sons sided Peda Koniati Vc^rna. 

nol5o0 Xi .vo 

sir® Se. Nd. 

10. KfiUya Vbma had a brahman minister, named, Peddi, son of Appaya (S, I, I., 
Vol. vr, No. 22G). 
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This is suggested by the Amfnabad record which states that Peda 
Komati Venia gained the throne -of tlj 9 kingdom in due course 
(krama-parip?'apta-mmrai!/a-4rnhamnadh Hostilities ceased with 

the conclusion of this understanding, and Kumaragiri ascended the 
throne. It is not known when the civil war came to an end, and when 
Kumaragiri was anointed to the kingdom. This must have been before 
S'aka 1312, the date of the Anaparti record alluded to before. The first 
inscription to refer to Kataya Verna as the pradhani of Kumaragiri 
comes from Sirhhachalam.’'* It is dated in the S'aka year 1308 
(expired). A still earlier record of Kataya Verna dated in the month of 
As'adha of the same year is found at Amaravati'* in Guntur district; It 
registers a gift by Appana Peddi, the chief executive officer of 
Kataya Verna for the latter*s merit. The gift, registered in this record, 
was, no doubt, made to god Amares'vara in grateful thanks for the 
successful termination of the civil war resulting in the enthronement of 
Kumaragiri. The terminaticn of the civil war as well as the coronation 
of Kumaragiri must, therefore, have taken place just in the beginning 
of the S'aka year 1308 (1386 A. D.). 

During the period between S'aka 1308 (1386 A. I). ) and Saka 1312 
(1390 A. D.) Kumaragiri fought successful wars with the kings of the 
west, north and east, that is, probably with Vijayanagar, Kajakonda* 
and Kalifiga respectively. 

Vijayamgar Aggressien : 

When there was civil war in tlio kingdom, Ilarihara II, king of 
Vijayanagar, marched as far as Tripurantakam and captured that 
stronghold. This fact is borne out by two of his inscriptions at 
Tripurantakam dated Saka 1307’’ and Saka ISOS”’, corresponding to the 
cyclic years Kroihana and Aksaya respectively. Of these the first 
inscription registers a gift of land for the merit of Vira Devaraya, son of 
Harihara II, and the other, another grant of land by the mahaprndhani 
Bhavadtira Odeya, son or minister of Bukka T. The Vijayanagar 
armies advanced even still further as far as Vinukopcla in Guntur 

12. A. S. P. P., Vol. TX, pp. 310-325. 

13. S. I I. Vol. VI, No. 7S1. Tho gift recorded in this inspiiptioii w»8 made OD Sunday 
on the 7th tithi of tho bright half of the month of Kartika. Tho s'aka date is 
expireil. The details work out correctly for s'aka 1.309. Tho English date 
equivalent is Sunday, 20 Octoto, 1887 A. I).. 

14. Ibid, No. 226. The gift registered in tliis inRcription was made on Wednesday, 
tho second tithi of the lunar half of Adhika As ulha. Tho corresponding Plnglish 
date is Wednesday, SOth^May, 1.3S6 A. D. 

15. Ep. Coll.. No. 270 of 1905. 

10. Ibid, No. 257 of 1905. 
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district as attested by the Telugu drama Kriddblhiramam written 
by Vallabhatnatya. The author’s father, Tippana, the superintendent 
of the ratnahhUnddra (the royal treasury consisting of precious gems) 
of Harihara II is stated to have been Srataparmta-durga-mahdpradhdna- 
i^dd-gandhagajanilm, the mast elephant of the chief minister of ISruta^ 
parvatadurga or the mountain-fort of Vinukonda. These acquisitions 
were made by the Vijayanagar king, Harihara It about the Saka year 
1306~07 when a campaign was launched against the Reddi kingdom 
as well as the kingdom of the Rocejla kings. In the course of this 
campaign Harihara It was able to recover again from the Reddi kings 
the S'risailam area ”, which remained, thereafter, under the rule of 
Vijayanagar. 

King Kumaragiri, soon after the conclusion of the civil war, sent 
his generalissimo, Kataya Vena with a large army against Harihara II 
to recover the Tripuraiitakam and S'ri^'ailam districts. Katana Verna 
succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat on the Vijayanagar forces. 
Harihara II’s armies, which were sent against Warahgal, already 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the combined forces of the 
Hindu Recejla kings and the Muslim Bahrnani Sultans at Kottakoncla^® 
in the present Mahaboobnagar district of the Hyderabad State. He, 
therefore, realised the necessity of maintaining friendly relations with 
the neighbouring Reddi kings in order to st rengthen himself against 
the growing power of the Bahmani Sultans and of the Recejla kings. 
Hence, he thought it prudent to come to terms with Kumaragiri. 

17. Thih country was first conquorod by Aiiavota 1 and his brother, Mada I, sorao time 
after s'aka 1183 (See, VV. Vin, p. 17), then by Bukk I, and afterwards by 
Anavema. 1 quote all the verses that bear testimony to the Recorla rule over this 
rogioii. 



V. 19, --Ainavolu inscription. 

—V. 26.— Umamnhes'varam inscription, 

18. Ep. Oani., Vol. XU. Ok. 16; V. 0., p. 121. 


■— V. iO —liasiiriiavasudhainram, 
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Kataya Verna also was anxious to come to an agreement with the 
Vijayanagar king, as it would he to the advantage of Kondavfdu to have 
the Vijayanagar power on its side against both its external and internal 
enemies. Accordingly, a treaty appears to have been concluded 
between Kcitaya V6maon behalf of Kumaragiri and Harihara II, by 
which Tripuranlakam was ceded to Kumaragiri. The provenance of 
the Vijayanagar records at S'rls'ailam subsequent to S'aka 1307 makes 
it clear that Kataya Vema consented to give away a major portion of 
the S'ris'ailam country to Harihara II. Tripurantakam and the strong- 
hold of Vinukonda once again came into the possession of king 
Kumaragiri. The marriage alliance, alluded to in the VSmavaram 
plates’® of Allaya Vgnia Reddi, refers to this period. Harihara II 
cemented this political alliance by giving his daughter Hariharamba in 
marriage to Kataya Vcma himself,’® 


Belations between the Recerln Clti^fs and the Reddin : 

The RScejfla princes also were busy in extending their territory. 
The VeliigGiivari Vam^^Uvali states that Kumaragiri was defeated in 
battle by Sihgama Nayaka’s son, Mada Nayaka.’^ Contrary to the 
usual method, followed in describing the victories of the RScerla kings 
elaborately in one or more verses, this event is noticed very briefly in 
one or two verses in that work, and dispensed with very lightly. If at 
all this was true, it must liave taken place in the course of the Kalihga 
campaign of AnavSta I at the fag end of his reign. It took place' 
subsequent to S. 1302, the date of his inscription” at Simhachalam. 
Vadagiri I or Peda Vedagiri, son of Mada Nayaka I and Sihga’s 
son Mada Nayaka II appear to have taken part in this campaign. 

19. Ep. Ind. Vol, XIII, v. 22 p. 243. 

30. I aocsept the s'ldka relating to thia alliance as emended by Pandit V. Prabhakara 
s'astri Gacu. 

21. 2.•^Xdbc*;fcr^5b 

a 

6 Abe 25^ “v, 108, p. 39. 

§^si:>c^eS 25^5^3^ v, m. p. 43 . 

It may Iw noted hore that, other than Daca. father of A.navdta I and MMhava I* 
there was no other king bearing the same name in the Kecerla line. Baca was not a 
contemporary of Kumaragiri. The very mention of Daca makes this event doubtful. 

32. SI.T., Vol. VI, No. 1081. 

The reading gayiniv^udana is wrong. The correct reading should be gayagriva- 
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According to the Vplugotivari Vamidmli V^dagiri reduced the fort of 
Bendaptldi*® in the Tuni division of East Godavari district. If the 
defeat of Kumaragiri by Singaya Mada is a fact, it must have been 
achieved in the region to the north of the Godavari in the course of this 
raid. From the way in which this even! is reported it certainly was not 
a resounding victory for the Recejrlas, Jt must have been a mere 
skirmish at some outpost with neither party worsted It is interesting 
to note that Kataya VSma, the most redoubtable soldier of Kondavidu 
is not mentioned even once in the V( ht(jdtivnri VoihiTivali as having been 
defeated by the Recerla kings. 

Sometime after his accession to the throne Kumaragiri deputed 
Ka^ya VSma along with prince Annavota II to conquer the eastern 
region as gathered from the Anaparti grant. 

Annadeva CMa: 

Now, a solitary inscription** of Annadeva Coda, son of COda 
Bhaktiraja at Tripurantakam which registers the grant of the village 
of Kancanapalli to god TripuranfcakadOva, has to he taken into 
consideration. It does not mention any Reddi king of the period, Jt 
is not known in what capacity, whether as a friend or as a foe of the 
Rcddis, he was there at that time. None of his records, prior to Saka 
1326 with the exception of this solitary inscription, has been discovered. 
Hence this record is really a riddle. It is likely that, since his dis- 
possession of kingdom by AnavOrna, he had been wandering from 
State to State in search of a supporter, who would espouse his cause 
and help him in recovering his territory. Probably, he vainly tried 
to take advantage of the civil war and joined one of the parties in 
the hope of gaining some help to fulfil his desirie. It might be, 
during these peregrinations, that Annadeva Coda chanced to he at 
Tripurantakam. This is, however, a conjecture. It is even possible 
that his presence at Tripurantakam might have some connection with 
the incursion of the Receyla kings in the north. 

KuimragiriH eastern ampoigni 

Anyhow, by Saka 1312 (1390 A. D.), the date o{ the Anaparti 
grant, king Kumaragiri was ruling the Kondavidu king4oni peacefully, 
either having already come to a settlement with his enemies, or after 
conquering them. His copper-plate grants do not furnish any details of the 

dd. VV, Vm., p 37. Pedda Vt*dagiti N«:j4a had the title Bei^japuijidurqambhala: See 
per contra, VV. Vm. Inirod., p, 20. 

24. Ep. Coll. No. 264 of 1905. 

17 
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wafshe waged with the neighbouring powers. Only the Anaparti grant 
furnishes the information that Kataya VSma, his minister and 
generalissimo, conquered the Gajapati king and other chieftains between 
the Yindhya and the Sirhhadri mountains during his invasion of the 
eastern country, undertaken at the bidding of his sovereign. As 
stated already, this expedition to the eastern country was launched 
subsequent to the military raid of AnavOta Nayaka II of the RSceyla 
family subsequent to Saka 1302, the date of his Simhachalam record, 
and prior to S'aka 1312, the date of the Anaparti grant. Kataya 
Verna’s Sarpavaram inscription**, dated in Saka 1310, might probably 
serve to indicate the date of the Kalihga invasion, which was probably 
undertaken in the autumn of that year. 

Kataya Vema’s conquests in the eastern quarter are not detailed 
either in the Anaparti or the Gopavaram grants of Kumaragiri. The 
commentaries on Kalidasa’s dramas, written by Kataya Verna, however, 
mention some of his conquests in this region, evidently during this 
campaign. From the introductory verses*® in his commentary on 
the he is known to have conquered (1) Molleti 

durgam ot the fort of Mollaru; (2) Kimmuru-durgam or the fort of 
Kimmlaru (3) BendapUdi; (4) Vajraktitain ; (5) Ramagiri and (6) 
VirakQtam. An account of these places given below will show that 
they are all in Kalihga. 

Identification of places conquered: 

(i) Molleti - durgam: The fort Molleru is in the Yellavaram 
division of Godavari district. An undated inscription*’ at that place 
records the construction of Vemasamudram (tank) by a certain Vuppula 
Hanmaya for the merit of Katama Reddi Verna Reddi, evidently after 
the conquest of this place by the latter. 

25. S. 1. r. Vol, V. No. 7, The English date equivalent is Pritlay, 7th Augnit. 1388. A. D. 

26. Tlieno verses are given as appendix to the paper on the Tottaramildi plates 
puhlisUcd l)y the late s' ri J. Ramayya Pantulu Ep, Ind., vol. IV. and by Pandit 
Petidyala Subrahraaiiya s'astri Garn in A 8, P, P, Vol. X. 

Pandit Prabhakara Sastri Garu has also given the above verses in his Srn§ip(§ 
Srinatham. In sonrio of the copies of the Oommentary, instead of Molleti- dnrga]f|i 
we find the reading of Makledi^durgam which seems to he wrong (Vide. A. S. P. P. 
Vol. X. p. 62. 

27. Ep. Coll., No. 288 of 1924, 
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(ii) Kimrnuru durgam: Accord i tig to tlie Local 
was in times of yore a Kirata chief, Kiuiinira, who built a town namied 
KimmTlru after his own name in the iieiglibourhoodof the inountaiuSi spnie 
fourteen kros distant from the holy place of Daksbaram, and the country, 
around this town comprising fifty four villages, like Tamire 
anqient name of Peddapuram), Kattamuru, Katravulapalli, GudivAclav 
Ulimes'varam, Kandrakota, Jaggampeta and Ma^xipaka wens, jcalled 
KimmUru Since all the villages, said to have been situated in 
this Sf?na^ are now found in the Peddapuram taluk of the East Godavari 
district, the old Kimrnliru Sima may be roughly said to correspond to 
the present Peddapurain taluk, in East Godavari district. Kandrak5ta, 
now a village situated on the bank of the river Eleju, six miles north 
the present town of Peddapuram, traditionally known to be the 
ancient town of Kimrnuru, where ruins of an old fort are still to be seen. 
The Z/ocai /wo/vAs* furnish the interesting information that, after the 
time of Vema Reddi (probably Kat.aya Verna), a noble named Reddi 
Peda Vehkappa held sway over Kimrnuru, Prolunadu, Kottapalli,. 
Garugumilli, Kovvada and Kotala (Gutala) Simas, and that he gave 
Kiramuru Smia as a military fief to one Isukapalli Peddapatra ***, 
on condition of payment of the revenue derived from that Sima to him,' 
after defraying the expenses incurred for maintaining his army. It 
seems likely that Reddi Peda Vehkappa was appointed to rule over that . 
region by Kataya VSma, after his conquest of the eastern country. 

(iii) Bendapiuii: This is now a small village in the Tuni division 
of East Godavari district. It was once a great stronghold and the 
capital of a province. The Lmd records ascribe the building of the 
fort to the Kakatiya monarchs of Warahgal. Local people point out to 
the ruins of what must, at one time, have been a very large fort. 
Old coins are said to be found here occabionally. Many dilapidated 
temples are found among the ruins. After the conquest of this fort, 
Ariyeti Annayamantri, brother of Ariyeti Lifiganamantri, appears to 
have been apointed as its governor. Since then his family came to be 
known as the Benda pQdi family. 

(iv) Vajrakutam : This appears to be identical with present 
Vajragada or Vajraghar (Diamond fort), “lying six miles from Narsa- 
patam off the road to Anakapalli’’ in the Golg^nda taluk of Vizaga- 
patam district. According to the Vizagapatam District Gazetteer,^’ “ the 


28. Kt\ Km. 

20. Ibid, pp, B-I. 
30. IX>.. Gd., 234. 
81. Pp. 265-5G. 
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ruins of a very large fortress, built at the bavse of two hills and now 
cultivated, are still to be seen in it, and local tradition gives the names 
of seven forts with which it was once defended...... Small gold coins 

of two kinds, neither of which have yet been satisfactorily Identified, 
are found round about the fort after heavy rain, and a small square 
stone with old Telugu insoriptioiKs on all four sides is to be seen near 
the middle of its eastern wall.*’ 

(v) Ramagirii This is llainagiri, one of the (hanas ” in the 
upper division of the Jeypore estate. It is said that there was an old 
fort here, on the site of which ‘ a victim was sacrificed here - (Meriah 
sacrifice.)’* 

(vi) Fircilcufatn : This is identical with the present Viraghat^m 
in the Pnlakonda taluk of Vizagapatam district. It “contains the 
remains of a considerable mud fort in which are now located*' accor- 
ding to Vizagapatam District Gazetteer, “the dispensary and the 
police lines. 

Daring the period under review Viraku^m was ruled by a 
dynasty of Pallava chiefs belonging to the Bbaradvaja gotra and to the 
Kaduvetti variisa. The kings of this dynasty appear to have come into 
praminence from the beginning of the twelfth century during the rule of 
KulSttufiga Cdda I (1070 A D., 1 120 A. D.). A brief account of this 
Pallava dynasty is given in an appendix to this chapter. PurusOttama II 
and his snn, Saubhagyadevaraja were the contemporaries of Anavota 
Reddi and his son, Kuxnaragiri, Saubha^yadeva ruled from S'aka 1322 
toS'akal345. His records bearing S'aki dates 1322, 1342, and 1346 
have come to light at Simhachalan. His predecessor Purusottama 
must have been the Pallava king of Virakutam who was defeated by 
Kataya Vema iri his eastern campaign, and is x’epresented by only two 
records dated in Baka 1278 and 1279 at Sirhhachalam. 

The exploits of Kdtaya Vema, describad in the commentary on the 
Abhijnana Sukuntalam, are not the only conquests effected during 
this eastern campaign. A Catu verse in Telugu, given in the 

8-2. rxi., Vj. p, 271. 

38. Ilml. p. 202. 

84, Ibid., p. 292. 

85. Ct. Mm.. H. p. G6. 
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Capipadyumunirnanjari states that K^tania ReddiVSina crossing the 
river Gautami, reduced Katmaj^enikdta, the fort of Katamaxedu, and 
brought from that place Ksatriya princes and maidens as captives to 
Kondavidu. This must have been effected in the beginning of the 
campaign, soon after crossing the Gautami. The location of this 
Katamajehikota^’* is, however, not kLOwn. 

Besides this, another of his important and noteworthy victory 
is revealed by his title, recorded in the Gopavarani grant of Kumaragiri* 
dated in S'aka 1317 (1395 A.D.). This grant gives Kstaya Verna the 
significant title of KaialcocUrakara/^ tie plunderer of Cuttack, the 
capital of the Gajapati monarchs of Kalihga and Orissa. This title 
suggests that his conquests did not stop with Sirhbachalam and its 
surroundings but extended as far as Cuttack in Puri district of Orissa. 

In the light of the above facts there is reason to believe 
that the Redcli princes of Rajarnahendravaram also accompanied 
Ka^ya V^ma in this eastern campaign, and were instrumental 
in extending the authority of Kumaragiri over the whole of 
the Kalihga country. Tlie conquest of the eastern country 
as far as Cuttack or Furussttam is also claimed by Allada 
Reddi’s sons, Verna and his brother, Dodda Reddi, the Reddi princes 
of Rajamahondravaram. The VSmavaram plates of Allaya Verna, 
dated in Saka 1356i state that he overran Kalihga, conquered the kings 
of the Sapta-Madiyas and set up pillars cf victory at Simhachalam and 
Purusdttara. Two contemporaenous Telugu works, named Bhlmiivara 
Paranam and Kaukhandam written by Srinatha, while mentioning in 
detail the countries subjugated by Allaya Vetna Reddi, state further 
that he defeated the Gajapati,^’’ the king of the Odde land C'^Odde- 
dhatrinatha'') or Orissa, and the Sultan of Pandua The latter 

3C. ThiHinay he identical with any one of the two villages Katrenikona (Aiiialapuram 
taluk), and Katcenipadu (Rajole taluk) in East Godavari district. 

87. A. H. H. S.. Vol. XI, p. 213, J. 42. 

38. Ep. Infl.. Vol. Xin, p. 242, v. 17. 

39. Ks.. Kh., I. 69, 

40. SjoJfow'A ' C;-£v^» 

c <isS>Sf ' 

— Bh. Pr., I, v. 37. 
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Telugu work states that Dodda Reddi planted a pillar of victory 
on the banks of the Chiiaka lake. According to S'ivaJila- 
vilasam it was Allada Reddi, father of V^ma Reddi, who defeated 
Qaudadhipati (king of the Oauda country), that is, the Qajapati 
monarch, and thereby earned the title The 

references given above clearly prove that Allada Reddi and his 
sons, the princes of RajainahSndravaratn, led a successful expedition 
as far as Pnrusottam (Cuttack). It has to be decided now if this 
expedition was the same as that undertaken by Kataya Veina, or a 
different one altogether. To get a satisfatory answer to this question, 
it is necessary to know in detail the conquests of Allada Reddi and his 
sons. The Telugu works Bhimeivara Puranam, Kaiikhandam and 
i^ivalildvtlasam B,Te the on]y sources that furnish a full and detailed 
list of their conquests. Of these three, the Bhimeivara Puranam was 
dedicated to Ariyeti Annamantri, youngest brother of Lifiganamantri, 
and Kaiikhafid^rn to Virabhadra Reddi, brother of Verna Reddi and son 
of Allada Reddi. Similarly, the work dedicated to Allada 

Reddi’s son, Dodda Reddi, was also of the same period. 


According to the Bhimeivara Puranam AriySbi Lihgana, the 
minister of Allada Reddi conquered the lords of Jhadesavana, Sapta- 
Made, Barahadonti, and Janiaxunadu, exacted tribute from Uday=* 
Arjuna of the Mastsya family of Oddadi, offered protection to the 
Pulinda kings of the Naga family of Raihbba in the middle of the 
Dandaka forest, and maintaining friendly terms with the Yavana, 
Karnata, and the Kataka kings caused his master Allada Reddi to rule 
the Telugu land/* Linganamantri effected these conquests on behalf of 

41. Vide, Appendix to Ohaptor, Vll, Pt. U, v. 42. 

KOsr*e^^8c 

WooX)* 

IBt'Oe -O ^0o^c ‘S-Js cT^ljSr^Slo 

— Bh, Pr., 1. vv6a. 
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his master Allada Redd! ; hence, they are virtually the conquests of 
Allada Reddi himself. The subjugation of Jhade, Jantajcunadu, Sapta 
-Made, . Barahadonti, and Oddadi are also ascribed to Allay a Verna 
in the Kdiikhandam and the Swalildvilasatn.*^ The latter work informs 
us that Allaya Verna brought into subjection, the countries of Sapta- 
MaJe and Oddadi, and defeated the Pallava king and the kings of 
Nandapura and Rariipa. 

Tn addition to the above conquests, the Kaii khan dam and the 
SivalilaviMmfn mention some more places in the Kalihga country 
reduced to submission by Allaya V6ma and his brother, Allaya 
Virabhadra. They are not helpful to our discussion. A list of all the 
conquests of Allada Reddi and his sons, as indicated in the contemporary 
Telugu literature and the Vgmavaram plates cited before, is given 
below in a tabular form for the easy grasp of the problem. The table also 
includes the conquests that have not been referred to in the 
discussion above. 


TABLE 
(on the next page) 


48, Vide, Appendix to chapter. VII, Pt. II, 
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JhadHavana: JhadSs'avana is identical with Jhad^ of the 
Kaiikhandam, said to have been subdued by Allada’s son VSina. It 
means a great forest. Even at the present day the rulers of the Jeypore 
estate are known as Jhadkhaijd-padashah s, the lords of JhadkJmnd. It 
has been a title of the kings of Nandapura. Koinmaji Soinanatha^ the 
protege of Dhanamjaya Dhatraja, king of Parvatipuram, states, in his 
work V'icitra Rdmajjarta, that his patron obtained royal honours from 
Vikramadeva Gajapati (of the nineteenth century), the Jhadkhapd-padu- 
shah of Nandapura JhadSs'avana or JhadkhaT.id is identical with the 
ancient Mahakdntara ruled by Vyagbraraja who is referred to in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. This Jhade comprise 
the modern taluks of Parvatipuram and Bobbili, and at least a great 
portion, if not the whole, of the Jeypore state. It is said that 
Nandapuram in the Pottahgi tuluk was the ancient capital of Jeypore^\ 
and the name of the dynasty which ruled over it was S'ilavarhs'a. 
Nandapures'a, who is said to have been defeated by Allaya Vgma in the 
Sivaltlavilasam, was therefore the king of Jhade (JliRdHavana) and 
belonged to the Silavariis'a. The existence of this dynasty is known 
only from six or seven-records which register gifts of its members in 
two holy places, one at Simhachalam in the Vizagapatam district and 
the other at Srikdrmam in the Ganjam district. It was the king of 
Jhades'avana or Nandapura who was defeated by Allada Reddi and his 
son, VSma Reddi. 


The conquest of this country by Allada is attested to by 
another piece of evidence also. A native of the Bobbili country, by 
name Basuvaya, makes a gift of ten silver Allada tankas^^ {Allada 
vendi fankahi) to god NarasirhhanStha of Simhachalam for a perpetual 
lamp, in Saka 1347, corresponding to the cyclic year, Visvavasu, 
that is, in 1425 A. D. From this it is evident that the Allada iankas^ 
minted in the name of Allada Reddi, were current in Kalihga, 
presumably after his conquest of that country. This conquest must 



46. Fleet’s Ovpta Inscriptions, p. 7, 1. 19. 

47. It is said that the present Jeypore State is but a portion of the domain of the 
kings of s'ila-vam^a of Nanddpura. 

48. 8. 1. 1., Vol. VI. No. 798. 

18 
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have been eflfeoted prior to that date and only in the reign of KumStagiri 
and not after, as will be shown later on. 

Snpta-Madiyas: Both Allada Rfddi and his son, Verna Reddi 
are credited to have conquered the kings of the Manne Sapta-Madiyas 
(jiUmijah pa^ii Sapta-Mddiya-nrpan) and Barahadonti. What were 
these Manne Sapta-Madiyas and Barahadonti and where were they 
situated? Sapta-Madiyas or Sapta - Mad§s mean seven Madiyas, 
Edu Ma^iyamulu or E^u Mademulu in vernacular. The term Mdi^iya^ 
same as Mdliya or Maliya is derived from mala, a mountain. The 
agency tracts or highlands in the Gan jam district, formed by the 
irregular chain of the Eastern ghats, are called M^iyas. They are 
the habitat of the forest tribes namely, the Kbonds (Kodulu), and 
the Savaras, From very ancient times the whole of this tract appears 
to have been divided into seven divisions. The Canarese poet, Paihpa 
of the tenth century A. D., in his work, Vikramdrjunavijayam or 
Bharaia, describing the family of his patron lord, Arikusarin II of 
the Calukya family, states that ArikAsarin’s father, Narasimha II 
conquered the kings of Elu Malavam which are wrongly identified 
by some with £du Mademulu or Sapta - Madiyas/*^ A Cafu 
verse*® in Telugu given in the Cd^upadyamaninianjari recounts the 
victories of VSma Reddi, son of Allada Reddi, According to this 

49. Pm. Bh. 1:35. The Sapta Kali5gas which find mention in inBoriptions and litoratnor 
seem to be no other than these Sapta-Maliyas, the agency tracts of the Kalinga country. 

50. Ct. Mm., ir, p. 72. 

■rfoMO’Sc 

K&?iC^c vrv9^o:S 

S)2Sd* 

Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri Oaru, who has done yoemeii service to the Telugu 
literature, has to 1x3 congratulated for rescuing this very valuable verse from oblivions. 
This verse, which aaems to have been composed by s'rlnatha. narrates AUaya Verna’s 
conquests, son^c of which do not find mention anywhere else. 
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verse V^ma reduced Kappakonda, Palakopda, PottunUru and Kalft- 
vendipuram» destroyed the yavanciH . of Manduva, and took the 
ruler of Baliyadhaliya-Maluva captive The Cam verse appears to be 
faulty. Baliyadhuliya-Maluva seems to be a mistake for Baliya- 
gUliya-Maliya, one of the seven Maliyas or Madiyas. Even to-day 
it forms one of the seven Maliyas into which the highlands 
of the Ganjam district are divided, and bears the name BaligUda 
Maliya, a corruption of the old BaliyagClliya Maliya. With the help 
of this identification it becomes easy to emend *Kalavendipiiram. It 
also appears to have been wrongly written as Kalavepdipuraoi. Kala- 
vendipuram is the ancient name of the modern Kalahapdi or 
Kalahandipura, the capital of the Kalhandi estate on the western border 
of the Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts, [t is not, therefore, difficult 
to identify Kalavepdipura, wrongly written for Kalavepdipiira, with 
Kalahapdipura, the modern Kalahandi. PapdClva is the capital of the 
Sultans of Bengal and Manduva (Mandu) that of the Sultan of Maiva. 
With these emendations this Catu verse affords another proof to confirm 
Allaya Verna’s conquest of the Sapta-Madiyas. 

Bcirahadonti : Baraha is twelve, and the term, ‘the kings of 
Barahadonti’, seems to refer to the rulers of the twelve serial states or 
kingdoms. The term cionft signifying a serial suggests that the twelve 
states lie adjacent to one another. As Verna carried his arms as far as 
Kalahaudi, the twelve states suggested by the term Barahadonti appear 
to refer to the feudatory and tributary states of Orissa and the Central 
Provinces, bordering on the Vizagapatam and Ganjam districts. The 
correctness of this identification is established by the fact that 
Kalahandi (Kalavf ndipura) conquered by Verna happens to be one of 
these states."^ The Reddi princes of Rajamahendravaram offered 
protection to the kings of Barahadonti and Manne-dharai:itp51as, that is, 
the kings of the Sapta-Madiyas CBalav'id-Barakadonti-Monrie-dharani- 
palavar§dhan(ja?ia‘Vilasan-mangalaifUtra - ridc^^anakalatn/chyafa-kdruty^^^^^^ 
after subduing them. 

Janfaru Nadu : The next achievement attributed to both Allada 
Reddi and his son, Veina Reddi is the conquest of* Jantajunadu. This 
nadw or territorial division finds mention in inscriptions of the period 
under review. An identification of the villages said to have been 
situated in this nddu leads us to the conclusion that this district 
comprised roughly the tract of country now known as the Sruiigavarpu- 
kota taluk of the Vizagapatam district. It was ruled by a line of kings of 

51. In a recorfl iS.l.T. Vol. IV, No. 1239) of Kiilibtun^a Coda I nt Daksbarani t.hc 
raloM of tho tributary and feudatory state? aro mentioned as Kbsalaldinijila^palas 
( states Ixjlonging to the Southern KosaU 

country. 
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Gartsyamada-gOfcra and of the'Surabhivamsa. Their inscriptionsi about 
a dozen in all, are found at Sirhhacbalam. The earliest and the latest 
dates furnished by their records are S'aka 1207 and S'aka 1383. These 
records do not help us in re-constructing a complete genealogy of these 
kings. A much damaged verse with a great lacunae in the Telugu 
work, SituilUdviliisam states that, just as Raghurama treated Vibhisana 
with favour, Allaya Verna established king Saihgava (SaihgavabhOpa) 
in Sruhgarapuhgota (Sruhgavarapukota) as a token of his protection/® 
The analogy between SamgavabhUpa or king Samgava and Vibhisana, 
when stretched to its natural conclusion, suggests that Samgava had 
some quarrel with his brother (or some other relatives) who, gaining an 
upper hand, expelled him from the country, whereupon he took refuge 
with Allaya Vetna at the time of his invasion. Verna killed his foe 
and established king Samgava in Sruhgavarapukota. Tbe association 
of names of king Samgava and S'ruhgarapuksta clearly suggests that 
the former was a king of the Surabhi dynasty. As the history of 
Jantajunadu is not known, the event referred to by the above verse in 
the Sivalildvilasam cannot be explained more satisfactorily. It is, 
however, interesting to note here that there was a Samgamaraja, (not 
Siihgavaraja) in the Surabhi dynasty about this period. His inscriptions 
at Simhachalam are dated in Saka 1320 and S'aka 1321 (1398 A.D., and 
1399 A.D.), His predecessor on the throne of S'ruhgarapukota appears 
to be one Pratapa Vira Gahgaraja whose inscription at Simhachalam is 
dated in S^aka 1290 (1368 A.D.). How Samgamaraja was related to his 
predecessor is not known. If Sahgama and Sahgava are identical, as 
it seems likely, then the date of the Kalinga expedition of Allada and 
his son Verna may be placed some time before Saka 1320. 

Oddadi ' Oddadi, the territory over which the Matsya kings held 
sway, roughly corresponds to the modern Viravalli taluk of the Vizaga- 
patam district# The villages which are known to have been situated in the 
Oddadi area, according to the records of the Matsya kings, are all more 
or less found in that taluk. Allada’s minister, Lihgana is said to have 
collected tribute from the Matsya king, Udayarjuna of Oddadi. Allada 
Reddi is described in the SivalUdvildsam^ as having driven away the 
king of Oddadi, and caused a big tank to be dug in his house-site. This 
work does not mention tbe name of the vanquished Matsya king. 

A short account of the Matsya line is appended to this chapter. 
The records of the Matsya chiefs enable us to formulate a fairly long 
genealogy which shows at a gla m3 miny kings bearing the name of 
Arjuuadava. Among them there are Arjunas, Virarjunas, and Pratapar- 
junas but not Udayarjunas During the period beginning from the 

53. Vide, A.ppendix to chapter, Vll, Pfc. II, v. 51. 
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middle of the fourteenth century till the end of the first quarter of the 
fifteenth century A. D., that is, between Saka 1272 and S'aka 1347, 
Oddadi was ruled by Virarjuna and hia son, Prataparjuna. The records 
of the former yield him the dates Saka 1279 S'aka 1303 and those of the 
latter, the dates Saka 1321 “ S'aka 1343. One of these two kings, most 
probably the latter, must have been defeated by Allada and his 
sons, Verna and Dodda. No king of the name of Arjunadeva is known 
after Saka 1343 from inscriptions. 

KatiMh I : The Bhimc^svarn Puranam states that Lihganamantri 
offered protection, evidently after defeating in battle, to the Naga- 
variis'a Pulinda kings of Raihbha (Samskritised form of Rampa) in the 
middle of the Da^idaka forest. But according to the Sivalilavitdsam^ 
it was Allaya Venia who conquered Iinmadiraja, the king of Rampa. 
As Allada Reddi and his sons, Verna and Dodda conquered Raihpa 
(Rambha) in the same campaign, the king defeated by Lihganamantri 
also seems to have been the same Irnmadirfija. Rampa is the present 
village of the same name in the Chodavaram division of the East 
Godavari district. The rulers of Rdtiiipa wera in all probability the 
descendants of the NjigavathH'a kings of Bastar or Cakrakotyam of the 
eleventh and the twelfth centuries. 

Virakutam: It was Allada, according to the Bhimeivara Piirdnam 
and his son Verna, according to the that conquered the 

Pallava king, obviously of VirkaUtam. The latter work mentions his name 
as Purusottama. The latest and the earliest dates furnished by the records 
of the last Pallava king, Saubhagyadovaraja, son of Purusottama II are 
Saka 1342 and S'aka 1322 respectively."’ Therefore, the Pallava king 
Purusottama, the adversary of Allada and his son Verna was, as 
shown already, Purusottama II, a contemporary of Kuniaragiri and his 
prime minister, Kiltaya Voma. 

The identity of the Pallava king, Purusottama of VirkUtam, the 
reference to the Surabhi king, Sahgama of Jantaxunadu and the 
allusion to Allada \ankas in inscriptions in Kalihga, clearly establish 
the fact that the expeditions into the Eastern Country, led by Allrida 
and his sons and Kataya Verna, are identical. 

The Gajapati king who was defeated by Alliida Reddi and his sons 
and Kataya Verna was no doubt, Narasimhadova IV, (Saka 1299 - 1300 
to Saka 1331 “ 32), son of Bhanudeva III of the Gahga dynasty. He 


68. S.T.I. Yol VI. Nos. 961 and 1101. 
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was the Oau^adhipati^ and the Oddedh'diHridtha^ the ruler of Orissa and 
Kalinga* 

In the course of this invasion, Kataya Vgma, Allada and his sons 
conquered theCalukya kings of ElamaBci {Yellamanchili in the Vizaga- 
patam district) also. Reference is made to them neither in the com- 
mentary on the Abhijndna S'dkmtQlam^ nor in the three Telugu works 
cited before, A il(ika^\ however, in the Vemavaram plates of Allada’s 
son Vema Reddi describing his conquests figuratively alludes to them. 
Here is the English translation of the Samskrit verse, 

“ By the flames pf the intense heat (or majesty) of Aliada’s (son) 
king Vema whole rocks are broken to powder, the hogs bellow, the tender 
sprouts wither, the fish-tribe hide in the water, 'the snakes enter their holes, 
the lurk in covert, the go with grass in iheir mouths, the 

lord of elephants enters the river’ This verse describes the devastating 
effect of Verna’s pratdpa (valour) of forest fire, on the ruling princes of 
Kalihga. In this verse the terms denoting rocks, hogs, tender sprouts, 
the fish-tribe, snakes, cobras, cattle, and elephants are symbolically 
used to represent either the emblems or the names of different dynasties 
ruling in the eastern region conquered by Vema, namely, Silavamsa, 
Cuiukyavamsa (ElamaSci), Pallavavarasa, Matsyavamsa, Nagavaihsa 
(Rambha), Sindavamsa (Bastar), Surabhivamsa, and Gajapativamsa. 

The Cillukya chief who was a contemporary of Kfitaya Vema, 
.was C5da Gahgadova, sou of PahUuliraja and Mallariiba. A brief 
account of this family is given at the end of this chapter. 

55, Ep. lud,, Vol. XIII, p. 262-53, translation, v, 18. 

In fact. Dr. Lionel D. Barnett, the editor of those plates perceived the significance 
of these terms, but he wont wrong in some cases in identifying the dynasties 
indicated by them. This is what he writes ; 

" Under the figure of a forest fire is desoriljed the effect of Verna’s praiapa (beat or 
majesty) upon neighbouring peoples. The hogs are perhaps the dynasty of 
Vijayanagar who maintained the Ktlukyas device of a boar; the tender sprovts are 
the I’allavas ; the fish tribe are the Papdyas, whose device was a pair of fishes 
or perhaps the Matsya dynasty. T),e lord of elephaute {gajunam-potih) is of course 
the Gajapati of Orissa. The other "topicai allusions’' are obscure to me. On the 
custom of taking grass into the mouth as a token of submission. See R. Kschel 
fpot note, no. 1 p, 452. 
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Allay a Vema may be said to have defeated the Sultan of Ben gals 
also during this campaign as is borne out by the term PandQa. The 
town of Pandtla lies very near to the north of the English Bazaar in the 
Maldah district in Bengal. It was the capital of the Sultans of Bengal 
for nearly half a century from A. H. 743 (1342 A.D.) to A.H 795 
(1392 A.D.). Again, this affords another piece of evidence to prove 
that Allaya Verna’s expedition into the eastern country was under- 
taken before S'aka 1314 (1392 A.D-). 

The Anaparti grant explicitly states that Ksitaya Vema along with 
the Crown Prince, Anavota II went to Rajamahendravaram just before 
leading this expedition. It is clear, from the evidence cited before, and 
from the foregoing discussion that Allada Redcli and his sons, Vema and 
Dodda, and AllacUl’s minister, Lihganamantri, all accompanied Kataya 
V5ma in this expedition from Rajamahendravaram. 

This eastern campaign of the Reddi kings of Kondavulu was a 
very extensive one. The Reddi armies marched as far as Cuttack in the 
east, as far as the capital of the Sultans of Bengal in the north and as far 
as the confines of the Central Provinces in the west. Kataya Vema was 
a Ka^aka-curakara, plunderer of Cuttack. Allaya Vema set up pillars 
of victory at Simhachalam and PurusSttam'^’, and his brother Allaya 
Dodda set up a pillar of victory on the banks of the Chilka lake,®" 

After returning victorious from this campaign, Kataya VSma 
presented himself to Kurnaragiri with the heir-apparent, Anavota II, 
and placed before him all the valuable presents in jewellery, horses, 
and elephants offered by the Gajapati, and other kings of the eastern 
region as tribute. King Kurnaragiri adequately rewarded his generalis- 
simo, Kataya Vema. It was after the successful termination of the 
eastern campaign that Kataya Vema made AnavGta II, son of Kumara- 
giri, grant the village of Anaparti as devobhoga to god GOpinatha at 
Rajamahendravaram. King Kurnaragiri also visited the holy place of 
Daksharam, and having seated the young prince Virannavota (II) on 
his lap be performed tulapiiru^a-mahadcina at that place* 

56 . Bijra;s-ui • Salatln, p. 98 . 

— Ep. Ind. Vol. Xni, p. 242, v. 17, 11, 35-36. 

^ - Ks. Kh, I: 52, 
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As a result of this conquest, the territory as far as Siriihachalam 
to the north of the Godavari was permanently annexed to the Reddi 
dominion, and was thereafter constituted into a separate province, called 
the Eastern Kingdom or the Rajaraehendra Riijya, a province of the 
kingdom of Kondavidu. King Kumaragiri appointed his son, Anavota II 
as his viceroy over the new province of RrijamahSndravaram*^ 
Ariyuti Annainantri, the brother of Lihganamantri was appointed 
governor of the fort of BendapUdi^'’\ the frontier military cutpost of 
the kingdom of Kondavidu. This kingdom was divided into a number of 
stnms attached to important forts and were placed under the charge of 
nobles on feudal military tenure Prince Anvota II made Rajama- 
hendravaram his capital and ruled that province with the loyal support 
of Allacla Reddi, his sons and ministers. Kataya Verna strengthened 
his alliance with Allada by giving his daughter, Anitalli in marriage to 
his younger son, prince Virabhadra^'®. 

Peace was established in the Kondavidu kingdom by S'aka 1312 
(1390 A.D.), the date of the Anaparti grant, and friendly relations were 
maintained between the kingdom and its neighbouring powers. 
Kumaragiri had a trusted friend and an able statesman as well as a 
veteran soldier in his prime-minister Kataya Verna who guided the 
destinies of the kingdom. 

While Kataya Verna was at the helm of affairs, king Kumaragiri 
freed from cares and anxieties, spent much of his time in cultural 
activities. Like his predecessor Anav^ma, he also spent large sum 

59. J. A. H. R. S.. Vol. XI. pp. 194-95; 

60. The surname of Annaya was originally Ariyeti or Areti, The very fact that he 
was called Bondapudi Annaya shows that he was later on made the governor of the 
fort of Rendapudi. presumably after the conquest of that fort by Kataya Verna. 
Anna’s surname Areti waslat-ron changed to Bcnclapfidi by virtue of his constant 
residence at that fort. 

«a^ofeiJr.e| >SxJfo*j^lo2Sflb SdHWSooa cf S>>0-OtfS5o»ra&> 

#Ke§ o»r'j^^-r*i5sS» "aooJftfJft ^S$o58... Kf. Km. 

pp. 8-4. 

69. Ks. Kh., I. V. 43. 
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of money in celebrating the Vasant5tsava or the festival of the spring, 
which enlivened the social life of the day. The enthusiasm and fervour, 
with which he celebrated that festival, rightly earned him the title of 
Vasaiitariitfa, which was improved to Karpura-Vasantarayi.i by the 
generous quantities of camphor he scattered among people during this 
festival. He was a great lover of music and dance and studied all the 
old works on dance written by Bharatacuryas and dance-experts and 
produced a comprehensive work on that art called Vasantarujlya^ after 
his own name. 

Premature Death of Anainta II : 

While things were going on like this peacefully and prosperously 
for the kingdom, an event of great consequence happened about S'aka 
1317 (1395 A.D.). It affected the course of the political history of 
Koijdavidu. Anavota II, the only son of Kumaragiri and his viceroy at 
Rajamahendravaram died a premature death. His death must have taken 
place after S'aka 1312 and before S'aka 1317, the dates of the Anaparti 
and the Gopavaram grants respectively. This death left Kumaragiri 
without a heir to the throne, and necessitated the appointment of a new 
viceroy to the Eastern Kingdom. It required a strong ruler at 
Rfijamahendravaram to keep in check the predatory raids of the neigh- 
bouring chieftains and of the Gajapati monarchs of Kalihga over the 
country extending up to Sirhhachalam, and to defend the eastern frontier 
of the Reddi kingdom. For such a high and responsible task Kumaragiri 
could think of no other officer than his own brother-in-law, Kjitaya Verna. 
Instead of appointing him as the viceroy of the eastern territory he 
conferred upon him the Rajamahendravara Rajya in appreciation of his 
great and numerous services to the state. King Kumaragiri had 
every reason to be grateful to his able brother-in-law. By the prowess 
of his arms and by his statesmanship Vema defeated the kings of 
Vijayanagar and recovered a great portion of the Reddi kingdom 
in the south; he carried the Reddi arms successfully up to Cuttack 
and annexed the eastern country as far as Siriihachalam. And 
above all, Kumaragiri owed the kingdom itself to him. It was 
only with Kataya Veraa^s powerful support that he was able 
to gain the throne. He must have entertained the idea of adequately 
rewarding him for his services for a long time. Though stricken with 
grief he took this opportunity to show his love and admiration for 
his illustrious brother-in-law. And so, he conferred on him the whole 
of the Eastern Kingdom®^. This act of Kumaragiri should not be 

68. A. S. P. P., Vol. X. No. 1 ; Sr. Sr. p. 57. 

64. J. A. H. R. S.. Vol. XI, p. 210, v. 22; Soe also his Gopavaram grant, pp. 211 f[. 
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interpreted as splitting the Retjdi kingdom into two parts, the province 
to the oast of the G<5davari from that which lay to its west, and the 
bestowal of the former on Kataya VSma with exclusive regal rights* 
Kumaragiri does not seem to have meant it that way. The Raja- 
mah6ndravara Rajya conferred on VSma was in the nature of a military 
fief or jagir ( Virajivita). It was not a new policy adopted by Kumaragiri. 
This custom had been in vogue from ancient times in the Telugu country. 
The only difference lay in the extent of the territory assigned. The early 
kings granted only one or two villages as jivita, whereas Kumaragiri 
bestowed, as was appropriate, a whole province upon the great general. 

Kumaragiri’ s Last Years of Rule : 

This step caused considerable political discontent in the country . 
and we cannot call Kumaragiri’s action exactly wise. Kataya Vema, 
always had many bitter opponents in the court. Peda KOma^i 
VSma and his supporters had always looked askance at bis 
achievements; and their jealousy and resentment at this signal 
recognition, hy their king, of this daring rival of theirs must have been 
well-nigh impossible to bear. . Kataya Verna’s departure to RajamahSn-,. 
dravaram gave them an opportunity for their sinister activities inv 
Kop^avidu. Unfortunately for the king, there seems to have been a,, 
devastating famine at about this time, spreading death and disease all 
over the country; and the disaffected element at the court seized the’ 
occasion to weaken Kumiragtri’s authority. There is reason to believe 
that the famine at this time extended all over the Deccan country^ 
Ferishta says that a famine occurred during the reign of Muhammad/ 
Shah Bahmant, that is, Muhammad Shah II, a contemporary of 
Kumaragiri, “when he employed ten thousand bullocks at his private 
expense constantly going to and from Malwa and Gujarat for grain* 
which was distributed to the people at a cheap rate”'\” of course, in his. 
own dominions. Robert Sewell informs us that there was a big famine, 
known as the DurgadSvi famine which began in Saka 1318 (1396 A.D,) 
and lasted for twelve years **. It is said that the severity of this famine 
was so great that it was not forgotten for a long time after. These 
famines, referred to above, must have affected the coastal Telugu 
country also. The paucity of inscriptions registering any gifts in tl^ 
last years of Kumaragiri’s reign may be due partially to the faminis 
conditions, and to the growing unrest and political discontent prevailing 
then in the country. 

During this period Sultan FirUz Shah, who came to the tbroM 
of the BahmanTs in November 1397 A. D., led his first invasion against 


65. Bitgg's Perishto, Pol. 11, p. 84?. 
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Vijayanagar in 1398 A.D. The Muslim armies not only ravaged the 
Vijayanagar dominion as far as Udayagiri but also threatened the exis- 
tence of the Reddi kingdom. The steps taken by Kumtiragiri to meet the 
foe and repel the Invasion are not known. But, as will be proved later 
on, one Gajarjivu Tippa Njlyaka, a distinguished noble of the kingdom, 
appears to have defeated the muslims on the plain outside the town of 
Kambamumetta and driven them back. 

There is reason to believe that the Qajapati monarch of Kalihga 
also contributed to the internal disorder and weakness of KoTjdavidu by 
his attack on the eastern frontier. An inscription*’ dated in Saka 1321 
(1399 A. D.) from Sarpavaram (in the Cocanada taluk of the East 
Godavari district) belonging to one Goggayadgva, an ofScer of Kurailra- 
giri, states that he defeated the armies of the Gajapati in front of 
Viharanagiri. Viharanagiri or Kri^adri, according to the Veiika\(icala 
Mahiitmyamia the Varilha Parunorn, applies to Simhachalam, “because 
of the assumption, on this hill, of the Nfsimha form of Hari for 
slaying Hiranyakasipu and protecting Prahlada."" ’’ 

The kings of Vijayanagar also did not let go this opportunity . 
Shortly after the withdrawal of the Muslim armies from the Vijayanagar 
territory, the governor of Udayagiri DSvaraya I, son of Harihara II, 
taking advantage of the weak rule of Kumaragiri and the internal 
dissensions in his kingdom, advanced with his armies accompanied by his 
son Ramacandrarlya, and occupied a considerable portion of the 
territory in the south. The Enainadala record*’ of Harihara II in the 
Narasaraop6t taluk, and the Mllrko^(japadu ’* and the ParucUru” grants 
of Devaraya I and his son, Ramacandraraya, all dated in Baka 1322> 
(1400 A.D.) bear testimony to the limits of the Vijayanagar aggression. 

67. 8.I.I. Vol. V, No. 1, V. 8. 

68. Tirumalai Sri VcnkalCs'Wara^ Vol. I, p 23. 

09. Ep. Coll., No. 417 of 1916. 

70. ^laek. Mas,, No 15‘^*^21. 

The vars ! is faulty. Pramathi corresponds to s'aka 18i!l and not to 183il, 
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While the kings of Vjjayanagar were penetrating in the south, 
prince KOmati Reddi, son of Maca I and grandson of Pina K5inati Re^di 
of the KaridukQru branch advanced along the coast and occupied, at the 
end of Kuraaragiri’s reign, the country extending as far as the 
Tenali taluk in the Guntur district as evidenced by his PedapQdi grant 
dated in S'aka 1326 (1404 A. D.). 

It is likely that, in these circumstances, king Kuraaragiri had to 
carry on the administration by resorting to force, and by suppressing 
the discontent and lawlessness. It is no wonder if, in these circumstances, 
the Lead records state that Kuniaragiri’s rule was an oppressive one. 
There is reason to believe that, in these last years of his rule, some of 
the nobles sided Peda Komati Verna and fought against Kumaragiri. 

There are three or four stone records of a chief, named VelugSti 
Rayapa Nayanihgaru in the taluks of Guntur, Bapatla, Palnadu and 
Repalli. These do not refer to any reigning king of Koijdavidu. Each of 
the records in the Guntur” and Bapatla” taluks state only the length of 
the measuring rod of the fields as determined by Purusottaraayya, the 
rayasam of Rayapa Nayanihgaru. Of the other two, one” mentions the 
chief, VelugOti Rayapa Nayanihgaru and his rayasam Purusottamayya, 
and the other” registers the gift of land by Sihga Paijdita, agent of 
Malaka Gajaravu Tippa Nayanihgilru for the merit of his master, and of 
Rayapa Nayanihgaru in the cyclic year, Prabhava on the 6th tithi of 
the dark fortnight of Asvayuja. The former record also furnishes the 
date; the portion containing the date, however, is damaged. Only the 
numerical one in the Baka year, the cyclic year Bahudhanya and the 
month of Asadha stand out in the date portion. Now, the question 
arises as to the identity of this VelugOti Rayapa N.iyaka. It is commonly 
known that the Velugoti chiefs are a branch of the RScejrla family. It 
is now to be ascertained if he had any connection with the Recej^la kings. 

7a. Mack. Mss., No. 15-4-42. 
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Tha English data equivalent is Thursday, 16th .Ian. 1406. A. D. 

78. Ep. Coll . No. 145 of 1917. 

74. Ibid., No. .S2.6 of 1922. 
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It is evident from inscriptions cited above that Ra,paya Nayaka 
was a noble administering the country. Even though the two dateless 
recjrds are excluded from consideration as of little use to our discussion, 
the other two records prove that he was governing at least some portion 
of the Guntur district. His contemporaniety with king Kumaragiri is 
proved from a reference to his officer, Malaka Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka, 
who is evidently Gajaravu Tippa of the Telugu Ca^u verse given in the 
Cauip(Klyarnannnanja7i\'^ This Catii verse, which recounts bis victories, 
states that he conquered the Mussalinans on the plain outside the town 
of Kambamumetta in the presence of a certain Ariibaraya, put to flight 
the enemy warriors near the town of KonUru, defeated the armies 
of Kaiaya Verna in the vicinity of Gundugolanu, and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Caupdapamatya near the big hill fort in Kondavidu. 
This Tippa Nayaka, even according to the birudavali of the KoppunUlla 
family ‘in the Telugu work the Biruddvalis of the Seventy two Nayoks 
in the service of Kakatiya Pratdpariidra of Warangal\ was a contempo- 
rary of Kataya Verna. Therefore the cyclic years, Prabhava and 
Bahudhanya mentioned in the records of Rayapa Nayaka fall in this 
period, and correspond to Saka 1309 (1387 A. D.) and Saka 1320 
(1398 A. D.) respectively. It is thus evident that Rayapa Nayaka was 
a contemporary of Kumaragiri. His inscriptions, therefore, suggest 
any one of the following two conclusions; (1) that, in case the Velugo^i 
chief, Rayapa Nayaka, had any connection with the RSce^la chiefs, 
he must have conquered some portion of the Reddi kingdom and was 
ruling independently;’ or (2) that he had no connection with the 
ROcejla king and he was only a subordinate of Kumaragiri. From a 

77. Ol. Mm., 1 1, p, G6. 
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reference to the dates in his inscriptions which are found scattered over 
a wide area in the heart of the Kondavidu kingdom, he cannot 
be said to have been ruling it independently. He must have been a 
vassal of Kumaragiri. He does not seem to have any connection with 
the RScerla chiefs of Rajukonda and Devarakonda, 

Now, the occasion or occasions on which Rayapa Nayaka’s 
subordinate Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka defeated the Muslim army, 
Caundapimatya and the forces of Kutaya Verna have to be ascertained. 
It is probable that he defeated the Muslim armies of Sultan FirQz Shah, 
when they were advancing into the Reddi kingdom during the invasion 
of Vjjayanagar, as stated in an earlier context. His other exploits 
appear to refer to the early years of Kumiiragiri’s successor, Peda ECmati 
Vema. So they will be adverted to in his reign. VelugOti Rfiyapa Niiyaka 
and his subordinate Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka sided Peda KSniati Vgma 
and fought on behalf of the latter against Kataya Vema, as is evident 
from the Ca(u verse cited before. 

The latest inscription ” of Kumaragiri is his Kotturu record dated 
inS'akal332, corresponding to the cyclic year, V)r?a. This inscription 
(in the Bejawada taluk, Kistna district) registers a grant of land to god 
Vasantaraya Laksml Nrsirhha by Kumaragiri Reddi. 

It is likely that seeing the sad plight of the country Vsma, 
son of Peda Komati Reddi and grandson of Milca Re^di I, seized the 
throne of Koijdavldu about Saka 1324 (U02 A.D.) with the aid of bis 
nobles. 

Kumaragiri appears to have gone to Rajamahendravaram and 
spent his last days there. He seems to have fallen ill there; for, a 
grant” made by Kataya Vema for his recovery from illness in S'aka 
1324 corresponding to the cyclic year Citrabhaiiu, on the occasion of the 
Makara sankriinti in the month of Pusya, has come to light. Kumara- 
giri must have passed away sometime after this date. 


78. Ep. Coll., No. 896 of 1926. The s^oka year is wrongly given as 1.312; This seems 
to be a mistake for 1.322. The s'aka year corresponding to Vr^a was 1323. Probably, 
the s'aka year 1322 had expired and 1323 was current. 

79, A. 8. P. P., Vol. X. (cited by Pandit Pendyala Snbrahmanya Sastri Garu in his 
article on ‘‘Kiitaya Vema”. 
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APPENDIX. 

SOME DYNASTIES OF KAI4NGA 

The Kingdom of Kalihga was under the rule of the Gajapatis 
of the Eastern Guhga dynasty who had, as stated before, established 
their power there as early as the fifth century A. D. Since that time 
they were the undisputed sovereigns of the Kalihga kingdom until 
their fall in the first half of the fifteenth century A.D. They became 
gradually the masters of the Utkala or Oclhra country also. The forests 
of Kajihga were reputed for their best variety of elephants, which 
formed one of the chief divisions of the armies of those days. 

The wild and mountainous nature of a greater portion of the 
country of Kalihga afforded ample opportunity for the origin and rise 
of many petty local dynasties of valiant chiefs, who wielded much 
power and influence locally during the middle ages under review. 
The extent of the dominion of each one of these families was small 
and the rulers were petty chieftains; yet they were very hardy and 
brave, and their strength chiefly lay in the situation of their 
strongholds, inaccessible and impergnable, which generally come 
under the category either of the giri-durgas, or of vana-durgas. The 
conquest of even a single one of these manne chiefs, as they were 
generally called, who were experts in archery and mountain warfare, 
was hailed as a great achievement. The victor assumed the high* 
sounding titles and the insignia of these vanquished chiefs. These 
manne chiefs generally used to give incessant trouble on the frontier 
regions to their neighbouring kings, when there was any civil war 
in their dominions, or when they proved to be weak rulers. 

Having recognised the difficult nature of the country, BhanudSva I, 
one of the Gaftga sovereigns, introduced certain administrative 
reforms and re-organised the administrative machinery. “ For the 
welfare of the kingdom he appointed sixteen ministers (of State or 
Patra Samantas as they were generally called), well-versed in politics 
and capable of destroying enemies by feats of strategy of various 
kinds and of unfailing resolution.” He used to govern his kingdom 
with their advice. His wise example was closely followed by his 
descendants, to whom this reform proved to be of immense help in 
carrying out the administration of the country smoothly, in ordinary 
as well as in critical times. 

Each one of the local chiefs of Kalihga appear to have been 
ruling their dominion independently as is evident from their inscriptions. 
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They do not acknowledge or make mention of tbeir sovereign rulers in 
their records. We are not informed anywhere about the nature of the 
political relations that subsisted between these chiefs and the Gahga 
sovereigns. Yet, it is probable that the iTitni Samanias or the sixteen 
ministers of State were appointed or selected out of these local chiefs* 
Tradition records that they rendered military service to their Ganga 
overlords in times of need, and that they were practically independent in 
the internal administration of their own dominion. B'or the service 
they rendered, the Gahga sovereign in his turn probably was bound in 
duty to protect them from foreign aggression, and to treat them with 
royal honours according to their status, on all state and important 
festive occasions. 

Of such local dynasties ef Kalihga those that are noted below 
appear to have played an important part in the history of the period 
under review. 

The Oalukyas of Elameinci : 

These were a branch of the later Calukyas of Vehgl who ruled 
the country around Pitliapuram for some time. Later on, when their 
dominion was occupied by the Western Powers, they migrated to the 
east into Kalihga. There they held at first important positions in the 
State under the Gahga monarchs, and ultimately became their 
feudatories during the period under review. Their dominion lay in the 
region around Yellamanchili in the Vizsagapatam district. They had 
matrimonial alliances with their Gahga sovereigns, which enhanced 
their prestige and status among the other sUrnantas of the land. 

XJpendra III of the Calukya dynasty, son of Kopparaja NarSyana 
and Gahgamba, was a contemporary of Prolaya Verna and his son, 
Anavota Reddi of Kondavidu. The genealogy of the Calukya chiefs of 
Elamanci (Yellamanchili) is given on the next page : 
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Vijayaditya^Candambika 


Mallpadeva I*Lak§mi' 

I 

Upendra I-Gahgaihba 
1175) I 

Mallapadeva Il^Codamba 
(SM205) 

Upendra II = Mallamba 


Kopparaja 

Narayana 



Upendra III=Bimbamba 
(S'. 1278) 1 


CeDnesvara5=Mummadariiba Upendra V -Lakkarhba 


I 1 I 

Upendra IV=Atyainamba GOda. , Viivesvara 

(S'. 1294) (S'. 13i3) (^. 1323, S'. 1329 and S. 1324) 


Upendra VI Nagendra=Anyamadevl Narasiriiha^Vlrariiba 

(S'. 1339) (^.1344, and 1359) 

The Motsya Chiefs of Od^^dt : 

These belong to another dynasty of local chiefs who had their 
capital at Oddadi, the present Vaddadi, twelve miles from Anakapalli in the 
Vizagapatam district. The first chief of some historical importance in 
this dynasty appears to be Mahkaditya whose grandson Pratapa Arjuna- 
devsi son of Jayanta I, was the donor of the Dibbida plates. These chiefs 
rose to power only from the beginning of the thirteenth century A.D, 
The first records a vailable*are those of Arjunadava, son of Jayanta I, 
whose earliest inscription at Daksharam is datod.in S. 1153 (1231 A.D.). 

The records of these chiefs, found at Simhacbalam and Daksharam 
including the Dibbida plates all combined, furnish a fairly long 
ancestry of these chiefs, as given in the table on the next page. In this 
genealogical table the early chiefs till the time of Mahkaditya 1 are left 
out, because of their unbistoric character. 

20 
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-Mahkaditya I 

I 

Jayanta I m. Ciftgamarhba 


ArjunadSva I (alias A nnamadeva. Mahkadifcya II 

Narasimhavardhana) (alias , (alias 

m. LaksmI Qopalavardhana) Srirangavardhana) 

(S. 1153, 1174. 1191, (S'. 1208; died ra. Srldevl 

1197, 1203, 1209 and 12U) about S. J214) (S'. 1210) 

Jayanta III (1 1220) 

Arjunadeva I 
Jayanta II 

(alias Khapderiivii, ROpanuruyapa, 

Dohattanialla) (S. 1214) 

I 

Arjunadeva II 
(alias Krsoavardhana) 

Jayanta IV 

(^. 1259,1261,^1270 and 1271) 

Vlr«A.rjunadeva HI 
(^. 1279, 1286, 1291, 1299 and 1303) 


Pratap»A.rjunad5va IV Siriyamma 

(^. 1321, 1330, 1334, 1338, 1342 and 1343) 

A word of explanation regarding the construction of the above 
genealogical table seems to be necessary. 

An inscription of a certain Jayantarrga at Simhachalain, dated in 
Saka 126i« spates that the donor, a son of Arjunadeva, was the grand- 
son of Jayanta who may be identical with Jayanta IT or Jayanta III 
of the above table. Since bis son was Arjunadeva who might have 
been named after bis grand-father, Arjuna I, he is taken to be 
identical winh Jayanta II. 

There is another Arjunadeva whose records range from ?aka 
1279 to S^aka 1303. The name of his father is not mentioned in any 
one of his records. He might be the son of Jayanta IV. 

There is another powerful Matsya chief, named PratSpa 
ArjunadSva, son of VvraArjunadeva. The dates of hia inscriptions range 
from Saka 1321 to S'aka 1343. This Arjunadeva may be identical with 
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ArjunadSva IV. Probably, to distinguish the son from the father who 
had an identical name, the father w«s nam^d Vir=.iTiunadSva in his 
sons’ records. 


These considerations led me to frame the genealogy of the Matsya 
chiefs as shown above. 


The Surabhis of Janiatuniidu'. 

The tract of country now known as the S'ruhgavarapukh^ taluk 
of the Vizagapatam district roughly represents the ancient country of 
Jantajunadu. It was ruled by a line of chiefs of Gartsyamada - gCtrai 
who are said to belong to the Surabhi family. The dates of their 
inscriptions, about a dozen in all, found at Simhachalam, range from 
Raka 1207 (1285 A D.) to S'aka 1383 (1461 A.D.), a period of nearly one 
and three quarters of a century. These records do not help us in 
re-constructing their line completely. The chiefs of Jantatunidui 
mentioned below, flourished during the Reddi period. 


Pratapa Gahgaraja (Saka 1241 and Saka 1258) 

r 

Pratapa Vira Gahgaraja (Saka 1290) 

Sahgatnaraja (Saka 1320, and Saka 1321) 

Pratapa Gahgaraja (Saka 1342) 

Of the above four kings, the first two were probably one and the same. 


The Pallavaa of Viraku\am’. 

These Pa llava chiefs of the Bhnradvaja - gOtra claim to be the 
descendants of KStluveUi (Kaduvettivaihsavaiara). Their banner was 
‘khatvahga’ (khatvangadhvaja), and their ensign, the bull { Fr.'jafilia 
lmchana\ They ruled the tract of country around their capital Viraka. 
^am, now called Viraghattam in the Pdlakonda taluk of the Vizagapatam 
district. They appear to have come into prominence from the beginning of 
the twelfth century. Their early inscriptions, found at Daksharam dated 
prior to the first quarter of the thirteenth century A.D., mention only a few 
chiefs, namely, Suraparaja, Bay yaraja and his brother Gan'ti Bayyapa- 
raja. Their later inscriptions ranging from the fourteenth century 
are found at Simhiichalam. For the intervening period of nearly three 
quarters of a centur.v, no records of this family have so far come to light. 
From the later records a tentative genealogy of these Pallava chiefs 
may be formulated as shown on the next page ; 
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Sriyadevi, alias Srirahga Lak^mi 

Puru§6ttama (Saka 1230) 

1 

Narasirr)ha=Lakuniadevi or Laksimd^vi (S. 1270, 

1274 and 1279) 

I 

Purusottama II=^Madanarekha 
(Saka 1278 and 1279) 

I 

Saubhagyadevaraja 
(Saka 1322, 1342 and 1346) 

The Chiefs of Silavamka of Nandapura : 

These are another dynasty of chiefs who ruled the western 
agency tracts of the Vizagapatam district, with Nandapura in the 
Potrafigi taluk as their capital. It is said that the present estate of 
Jeypore was but a portion of the kingdom of the chiefs of Silavaifisa. 
The existence of this dynasty is known only from six or seven records 
which register gifts of these chiefs in two holy places, Simhachalam in 
the Vizagapatam district and SrikUrmam in the Ganjam district. The 
names furnished by these records are : 

1. Viavanatharaja, son of Gahgaraja, ^aka 1275, 

2. Bhairavarfija, son of AkkamadevI, Saka 1292. 

jT 

3. Bhachchaladevi, daughter of Bhayyaraja, Saka 1318. 

4 . Gahgaraja, son of Bhayyaraja or Bhairava, Saka 1349. 

(Gahgaraja^s maternal uncle was Sihgaraja of the Matsya 
family, son of Jayanta of Oddadi). 

5. VisvSsvara alias Visvaniltbaraja married Sihgamadevi, 

daughter of Jayantaraja o f the Matsya family, l?aka 
1349. 

6. Gahgaraja, Saka 1357. 

Besides these there were other petty families in Kalihga about 
whom little is known. 
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PEDA KOMATI VfiMA. 

(Oir. A, D. 1402 to Cir. A. D. 1420) 

Yema, son of Peda Koniati Reddi and grandson of Macs Redcji I 
succeeded Kiimaragiri to the throne of Kondavidu about Uaka 1324 
(1402 A.D .). Kumaragiri’s records show that he was alive till Saka 
1324 (1402 A.D.) \ Yet, from the paucity cff his records in the region to 
the west of the Godavari, it is evident that his authority practically 
ceased over the Kondavidu kingdom a few years before his death. 

Succession of Peda Kdniati Veina - 

Desiring to arre.4t the internal disorder and the attacks all 
around on the Reddi kingdom, Peda KTniaVi Vema appears to have 
seized the throne of Kopdavidu by force. Some of the nobles, like 
VelugOti Rayapa Nayaka and Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka, fought on the 
side of Peda Komati Vema in this war of succession, and helpeJ him 
considerably in gaining the throne. According to the Telugu Cafu 
verse* referred to in an earlier context, Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka is 
stated to have defeated the armies of Kataya Vema in the 
neighbourhood of Gundugolariu in the E!lora taluk of the West Godavari 
.district. This defeat of Kataya Vema shows that he tried his best, 
on behalf of his sovereign Kumaragiri, to pervent Peda Komati 
Vema from occupying the throne. It is likely that he was actuated to 
do so more by the desire of gaining the kingdom for himself, as 
Kumaragiri had no son to inherit it. In fact, it was more a war waged 
between Kataya Vema and Peda K6mati VSma for succession to the 
throne rather than between Kumaragiri and the latter. The battles of 
Gundugolanu and KSnQrn referred to in the above mentioned Catu verse, 
were some of the engagements that had taken place in the course of 
this war. If the same verse is relied upon, it may be .said that, just at 
this juncture, Harihara II of Vijayanagar, probably with the 
object of diverting Peda KOrnati Verna’s forces and helping his 
ally and son-in-law Kfitaya Vema, made another incursion into the 
Kondavidu kingdom, which shook its very foundations. Caundapamatya% 

1. A. S. P. P.. Vol. X, No. 1. 

2. Cfc. Mm., II, p. 66. • 

8. A record of Nagayamaotri son of GaiiiulapSliiiatya, dated in s^aka 1845 s'obhak^t, is 
found at Tripinantakam in the Markapuram taluk, Kurnool district (Ep. ooll., 
No. 255 of .1905). 
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the Vijayanagar general, penetrated as far as Kondavidu, the capital. 
Again, Gajaravu Tippa Nayaka, the loyal general of king Peda Komati 
Verna, defeating Oaundapa in the neighbourhood of the fort of the big 
hill in Kondavidu, put him to flight and saved the kingdom. At last, 
Peda KOmaJi Vgma’s efforts were crowned with success, and he duly 
ascended the throne. He ruled the region lying along the northern bank 
of the river Kj§na and the KondavI(Ju country. His Kaluvamula* and 
Nandamtiru* grants dated in Saka 1326 and 1333 respectively, bear 
testimony to the fact that his power extended on the northern side of 
the Kr§na also. Peda Komati Verna gave his brother Miioa Reddi the 
tract of country lying along the northern bank of the Kjspa. Mhca 
fortifled Kondapalli (Kistna district) and made it his capital.” 

A damaged Catu verse’ in Telugu in the Ca\upadyatna- 
nmanjari narrates some events which must have taken place 
about the beginning of king Peda Komati Verna's reign. What 

r'ct'sl) 

a 

4. Sr. Sr„ pp. 12—14. Anubandham. 

6, CP.. No. 14 of 1911>-20, 

Sr. Sr., Appendix p, 11, Balyapalli grant of- Maoa dated in s'aka 1336. 

€0 

i^n^Scc 'itiovo 

ar*6^c5i>aofi«> cJfcoQjJc KvqIS 

l^tyo TTC-iOd ^8^ef^36 
rr&»vc> Hr&xr* 

— (Jt. Mill., II. p. 70. 
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parts of the verse remain intelligible, pay a tribute to the charity 
and spirit of tolerance shown by Peda Komati VSma, in the face ofthe 
grave villainy and outrage perpetrated by the sympathisers of Kataya 
Vfima. The brahmans of the court were with the deposed king, mind- 
ful perhaps of his many benefactions to them. And when these found 
Peda K5mati Vgma as their lord and king, their impotent resentment 
surged into vile deeds of destruction, before they finally took flight from 
Kopdaviclu. After his abortive attempts to regain power Kumaragiri 
appears to have fled to Rsjamahendravaram accompanied by his 
brother-in-law, Kataya Vsma, and spent his last days there. 

Peda Kdmati Verna's early conquests : 

By the time Peda Komati VSma was firmly established on the 
throne, the kingdom of Vi jayanagar was in the throes of a civil war* 
consequent on the death of Harihara II in Saka 1326 (1404 A.D.), 
Harihari’s sons Devaraya I, VirQpaksa II, and Bukka II contended 
for the throne. Devaraya I probably recalled some of the armies 
from Udayagiri, the seat of his government while he was yuvaraja^ 
to fight out his cause. There was disorder and anarchy in the 
Vijayanagar provinces. The Reddi kings were not slow to take 
advantage of the internal disorders in the Vijayanagar kingdom* 
Taking this opportunity Peda Komati Verna’s commanders attacked 
the Vijayanagara armies in their newly occupied territory, and after 
defeating them in battle and driving them away, recovered their lost 
possessions, KSmati Verna re conquered also the coastal plain from 
his cousin Komati Reddi II, son of Maca of the KandukUr branch, as 
is borne out by his copper-plate records. He and his brother Maca 
strove hard to establish peace and order in the kingdom. Peda KSmati 
Verna’s early conquests maintained the reputation of Ko^davidu as a 
military power, though on a reduced scale. 

Peda Komati Verna’s relations with Kataya Verna, even after the 
death of Kiimapagii'i, were anything but smooth. He wanted to 
establish his sovereign rights over the Bdjamahendravara Rajya which 
was more or less a military fief. He, therefore, expected Kataya Verna 
to acknowledge him as his overlord, and to render him the services 
obligatory on a vassal. ViTith the death of Kumaragiri, Kataya Verna, 
who was already opposed to Peda KSmati Verna, never recognised the 
latter as his sovereign. He defied his authority and asserted his indepen- 
dence. The act of Kumaragiri in conferring the Rajamahendravara 
Rajya on KaUya Verna thus turned out to be the greatest political blunder 
of his rule. It divided the Reddi kingdom into two halves, each fighting 
against the other, and made it an easv prey to its neighbours who bad 
long been casting hungry looks on it* The first chief to take advantage 
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of this enmity between the Koi^davidti and the Rajamahendravaram 
kingdoms was Coda Bhaktiraja^s son AnnadSva Coda, who made a bid to 
recover bis lost principality. He was backed up in the beginning of his 
fight by the Velarna kings of Devarakonda, of whom Peda VSdagiri, son 
of Mada I, had given asylum to him/ There is reason to believe that 
Peda Kornati VSnia also co-operated with Annadeva Coda in 
his struggle. 

Kataya Verna was fully aware of the danger arising out of this 
alliance. He was hemmed in on one side by Annadeva Coda 
and on the other, by Peda K^mati Vema. Annadeva Coda had 
already, by S^aka 1.330, the date of his inscription® at Polavaram (West 
Godavari district), recovered his kingdom. KtXtaya Verna, therefore, 
wanted to renew his friendship and alliance with the Vijayanagara 
rulers, This view is supported by Kataya Verna’s inscription*" at 
AhSbalam^ in the Cuddapah district, dated in S'aka 1332, which 
registers the grant of a number of villages to god Nfsimha. 
It cannot be argued that Kataya Vema was at AhSbalam as an 
invader; for, the circumstances in which he was then placed preclude 
any such possibility. Therefore, it must have been a friendly mission 
of Kataya Vema which can account for the presence of this solitary 
record of his in the Vijyanagar territory. By the time of the Ahobalam 
record of Kataya Vema, Devaraya I was firmly established on the throne 
of Vijayanagar. He came out successful in the civil war that convulsed 
the Vijayanagar kingdom on the death of Harihara II in S'aka 1326 
(1404 A. D.), and was crowned" king in Saka 1329 (1406 A. D.). The 
result of Kataya Verna’s mission is not known. Whether Kataya Vema 
and Devaraya I met each other or not, the former appears to have 
been assured of the help of the latter, as is borne out by a close study 
of later events described in the Rajahmundry Museum plates*’ of 
Annadeva Coda. 

Devaraya was true to his word. He marched with his armies 
into the territory of the Kondavidu kings. He penetrated into the 
heart of the Reddi kingdom, probably at a time when Peda Koma'^i 
Vema was actively co-operating with Annadeva Coda against Kataya 

'TT'O'^ 

— VV. Vm., V. 122, p. 44. 

9. Ep. Ooll, No, 293 of 1920, 

10. Ibid, No. 84 of 1916. 

11. Mack. Mb8m 15—3—25. 

J.i.H.R.S., vM. I,pp. I72ff ; Ep. Tnl , Vol XXVI, pp. 33 £f. 
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Vgriift. This Vijayanagar thrust into the Ko^davidu kingdom was 
intended probably to help Kataya Veina indirectly, by creating a 
diversion and to compel his enemies to withdraw some of their troops 
from the eastern front. Devarfiya’s inscription at Inkollu in the 
Bapatla taluk of QuntUr district, dated in Saka 1333 Nandana, that 
is, 1412, A, D., indicates the date of the Vijayanagar aggression. 
Devaraya I tried to extend the authority of his house over the coastal 
tract of the Reddi kingdom, and capture MSiupaJli, their premier 
sea-pprt in the Bapatla taluk, GimlUr district. Though he temporarily 
succeeded in gaining control over a portion of the Reddi territory, he 
failed to achieve his object. He did not succeed in holding the 
conquered tract permanently under his sway. The absence of the 
Vijayanagar records in the Bapalla taluk is a clear proof of the fact 
that Peda Komati Verna was able to expel the enemy from the 
kingdom and bring it again under his rule. 

It is unfortunate that we have no direct evidence relating to 
the fight between Peda Komati Verna and Kataya Verna. But the 
position is clear from a close and careful study of events mentioned in 
the contemporary Telugu literature and inscriptions of this period. In 
spite of the pressure brought to bear on him by the Vijayanagar raids, 
there is some reason to believe that Peda Komati Verna vigorously 
prosecuted his campaign against ttajamahendravara Rajya which finally 
ended with the death of his bitter opponent Kataya Verna. Kataya 
VSrnuni - ialagondo> - garida^*' (one who took the head of Kataya V5ma), 
one of the many birudas of the nobles of the KoppunUjla family, 
implies their claim to have slain Kataya Verna, probably in battle; and 
we know that GajaravuTippa Nayaka^® of that family, a subordinate of 
Peda Komati Vema, took an active part in these wars. Hence, it may 
not be unreasonable to think that Kataya Vema^ lost his life in his wars 
with Annadeva Coda and Peda Komati Vema. No records of Kataya 
Vema after Saka 1336 have come down to us. 

The history of Rajamahendravaram subsequent to Kataya Verna’s 
death is difficult to trace. The terras of alliance between Peda Komati 
Vema and Annadeva also are not known to us. The latter was able to 

18. Ep. Coll., No. 798 of 1922. The s'aka year 1333 iB* an expired one. Nandana 
coTresponds to s'aka 1384. 

14. 8/6 — 2—38 '*Birudavali of the “Seventy two Nayaka*’; Vide KopptiuKavuri-birtidu. 
Seo alao Mack. Mss.. Nos. 16-5-32 and 15-4-3. 

.^Ibid, 
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occupy the Rajamahendravara Rajya only after the death of Kfttaya 
Verna’s son, Komaragiri 11. He was not destined, however, to rule it for 
a long time. He was opposed by Allada Reddi who espoused the cause 
of Anitalli, daughter of Kataya V eina, and the sole surviving heir to 
the kingdom. Alliida finally succeeded in driving away his enemies 
from the kingdom and ruled it on behalf of Anitalli as her regent. In 
this struggle with Allada, Annadova seems to have lost his life. Peda 
KSma^i Voma failed thus in his attempt to regain the Rajamahyndravara- 
Rajya, even after the death of Kataya Vcma. He did not, however, give 
up his endeavour. 

Peda Kdmafi V^ma ani Allada. 

Peda KSmati Verna’s position was even now precarious and 
Insecure. He was between two powerful foes, the king of Vijayanagar 
in the west, and Allada in the east. He came to know of the strength 
of Allada and his zeal in prosecuting the fight for the independence of 
Rajamahendravaram. Therefore, in order to strengthen his position he 
made an alliance with the Bahmani SnltZln, Firtlz Shsh. It is likely his 
minister Mamidi Sifigaya managed wisely in negotiating an alliance. He 
is described \n the &r^gdra Nai^odhame,^ y.ivanssTidhJia-sahha-fiirnnksua 
voco'^vyTipavTi.^pdvd'hgatod^^ one who fluently carries on conversation in 
the court of yavan'ddhtia^ that is, the Bahmani Sultan, FirUz Shah. 
This Reddi-Bahamani alliance is referred to in the Velugotivdri 
Vamiuvali''^ also. The Padma Velama kings of Devarakoncla, the 
bitter enemies of the Reddis of Kondavidu, did not like this alliance. They 
could not, however, prevent it as they were only subordinates to the 
Sultan. Having obtained the help of the Bahmani Sultan, FirUz Shah, 
Peda Komati Verna attacked Rajamahendravaram. 

Allada Reddi was prepared for this eventuality. He met the 
combined armies of Peda Komati Verna and FirUz Shah in battle, and 
defeated and drove them back. The Kommuchikkala plates clearly 
state that Allada defeated the yavanns Aziz-Ullah Tabataba 
and Ferishta do ru)t at all refer to this defeat of the Sultan. * The 

IG. Sr. N(l.. II. V. 144. 

18. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. Ill, p. 228, 11. 80-31. 

^ ... II ” 
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Sultan being determined to conquer Teliiigana ” writes the former 
“ proceeded in that direction till having got near Rajamandri he con- 
quered many forts and districts of that country, and having taken 
possession of the whole of that territory he consigned it to agents of 
government, and then set out for his capital.” Perishta, on the 
other hand, merely states that, in the year 820 A. H, (1417 A. D.), 
Firtlz Shah ‘‘despatched ambassadors to the Ray of Telihgana, deman- 
ding some years’ arrears of tribute, who sent the sums due, with 
several valuable presents in addition.*® 

Firuz Shah’s invasion against the eastern country is confirmed 
by two of his inscriptions at Vcdadri, in the Nandigama taluk of the 
Kistna district. Of these two inscriptions dated in the Saka year 
1339 (1417 A. D. ), one records the construction of a tank by Sarakiui 
Maluka Jainadi Vodeya, the younger brother of Masanada yoii Abibu 
Nidamalu Maluka who was at Vadapalli Wazirabiid, on the banks of the 
river Krsna. The Nidrimalii Maluka, i. e., Nizamul-Mulk is no other 
than Bidar, one of the two slaves of FirUz Shuh, who gained immense 
influence over him in the latter part of his reign. It is thus evident 
that Sultan Firuz Shah Bahmani despatched these officers to 
Telihgana to help Pcda Komali Verna. Their attempt to reduce Raja- 
mahendravaram proved a failure, even though ilie Muslim liistorians 
would have us believe that it was not so. The Bahmani armies were 
defeated by Allada as stated before. Hence, the allies were compelled 
to retreat wihtout capturing that important stronghold. 


Peda Koinati Venia met with reverses in his encounters with 
Allada. The defeat he sustained at Raines varam vyas a crushing one. 
The Telugu work states that Allada Reddi defeated 

Peda Komati Verna in battle at Ramesvaram and seized, as booty, all 
his military equipment and wealth. Ramos'varam the place of the 
last decisive battle in this straggle for supremacy, cannot be identified 
precisely, as there are two villages of the same name in the East and 
West Godavari districts (one in the Rajole taluk and the other in the 
Tanuku taluk) respectively. 


19. Burhitn-UMa ,Adr, p. 40 

20. Briggs Ferishta, Vol. 11, p. 880 

21. Ep. Coll., Nos. BOG and 307 of 1921. 

22. Vide, Part II , Chapter, VII Appendix. 

28. Since the village 111 the Tanuku talnk is railed h''oMa.la Riimes'viuun), ib i.s likdy 
that the other iiiuiitij'vpram in ibe Bitjule taluk (East Godavari district) ig 
meant h^v<'\ 
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Beginning of the end of the kingdom of Kondavldii: 

While the combined armies of Sultan Firtiz Shah and of king 
Peda Komati V6ma were fighting against their enemies in the Rijama- 
hendravararn sector, Devarjiya I appears to have launched a two-pronged 
attack to help his ally, Allada Reddi, and probably to benefit himself 
also* Making PdnugaP* (Nallagonda district) the base of his military 
operations, he ordered his armies to march into the territories of Islam. 
At the same time, Devaraya I despatched a considerable force to the 
Kopdaviclu country to capture the port of Motupalli, This strategy 
accomplished its purpose well. 

Defeated by prince Allada and much disconcerted at the news of 
the Vijayanagar invasion of the territories of Islam, FirUz Shah hastily 
retreated with his armies from Rajamahendravaram. His main object 
was to reduce the fortress of Panugal, the base of the Vijayanagar 
operations. He^ advanced by rapid marches and commenced the siege of 
that fort. 

The garrison inside the fort of Panugal bravely sallied out and 
a sanguinary battle was fought between the Bahmani and the Vijaya- 
nagar armies. The fort of Panugal resisted the siege of the Muslims 
for full two years. During this period the Muslims were put to 

Thii fort wa’s captured iu s'aka 1819 (1398 A.. D.) V)y the V’^ijayanagar general 
Irugapa dapdanatha and prince Bukka ITs son under orders from Harihara II at 
the close of the reign of Siilttin Shams-ud-Diu (1897 A. D.), when there were 
internal dissensions and disorder in the Bbainanl kingdom. Since then it remained 
under the sway of the Vijayanagar monarchs. 

The English date equivalent is Sunday, 80th Dec. 1898 A.D. 

Ep. Ind, Vol. XXVI. p. 86. f, n, 4, 
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innumerable difficulties. It may not be unreasonable to think that Peda 
Komati V^ma stood faithfully by his ally, FirUz Shah, in his hour of 
peril and pro'^ably sent his brotlier, Peda Komati Maca Eeddi, the 
governor of Kondapalii, to the aid of the Bahinani Sultan with a 
considerable army. 

While the siege was thus going on, Devariij a 1 started negotia- 
tions with the Sultan’s subordinate allies, the Recejla kings of Raju- 
konda and Devarakonda. They were the rulers of Telihgana, the upland' 
Telugu country beyond the Ghats. The relations between them and their 
overlord, the Sultan, were not latterly as smooth as before. These 
Padma Velama kings disliked the alliance of FirUz Shah with their 
family enemies, the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, because Flriu Shah 
stationed his military officers at Vadapalli Wazirabad in their south' 
eastern province, which made their position much more subordinate 
than before and affected their status. 

By this action they were brought under the virtual subjection of 
the Muslim mnirs and ivazin^ of the Babmanf Sultan, it was to their 
utter dislike that they had to co-operate in the ranks of the Bahmani 
Sultan with the Reddi armies, whom they hated bitterly. They, there- 
fore, waited for an opportunity to throw off their allegiance to Firuz 
Shah, and to join a powerful Hindu monarch. The negotiations started 
by the Vijayanagar monarch came in timely. While the battle was 
going on, the Recejrla kings suddenly withdrew their armies from those 
of the Sultan and immediately joined the Vijayanagar forces. It is 
needless to say that this step changed the fortunes of the day. The 
battle ended with a disastrous defeat to the Muslims,*’ 

Devarkya’s Mdtupalli record clearly proves that this premier 
port of the Kondaveliu kingdom submitted itself to the Vijayanagar 

‘25. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI. pp. 3(> ff. 

*26. Tho dafiC of the unpublished record of the Vijayanagar luouarch Oovaraya I at 
Motupaili (Loc. Roo., Vol. XLII, pp. 422-23) is given as s'aka 1312, Durmukhi. Ou 
tho basis of this record it is said that Devaraya I “ annexed, before 1300 A.O,, the 
t<^rritory along the east coast extending as far as Motupaili (V.C.E., p. 126). This 
statenienfc is wrong; for, the date of this record is irregular and tho s'aka year, 
wrong. This charter, similar to those given by Oanapatideva of Waratigal and 
Anavdta lieddi of Kondavidu, is stated to have been given on Friday, the first tithi 
of the lunar half of Magha. 'J’he cyclic year Durmukhi corresponds to s'aka 1838 
and not to s'aka 1812. The latter year corresponds to Pramoda (Praniocluta). The 
details do not, however, work out correotly even for Durmukhi, for, the first tithi 
falls on I’uesday and not on Friday. As the cyclic year is definitely stated to be 
Durinuklii 1 assign this record to s^akii 1S38 on the assumption that the numerals 
denoting the s'aka year wore read wrongly in the eye-copy. This record fits in her© 
exactly, and falls in line with the other available data. 
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arms. The date of this record is Durmukhi, corresponding to the S'aka 
year 1338. Another record*’ at Ponnar (Bcipatla taluk, GunlUr district) 
dated in S'aka 1339 (1417 A.D.) of KUnapuli Anavotri Niiyaka has also to 
be taken hi to account in this connection. As the members of the KUnapuli 
family were the subordinates of the Vijayanagar monarchs, tliis 
Ponnlir inscription may be taken to be a Vijayanagar record, though it 
does not mention Anavota Nayaka’s overlord, Devaraya I. These 
records attest to the authority cf Devaraya I over the south-eastern 
provinces of the Kondavidu kingdom. The loss of these provinces was 
only the beginning of the end of the Kondavidu kingdom. 

Peda Ki tnaU Verna avd ike Rcicerla. kings : 

Peda Komali Verna appears to have spent his last years of rule 
in lighting against the Recex’a kings of Rajakonda and Devarakoiida, 
The Velngr)(ivari Vamiavoli refers to the feud between Peda Komati 
Verna and his brother Maca on one side, and Kumara Vedagiri and 
Lihgama Nedu, sons of Kumara Mada Nayaka on the other. Maca 
Recldi is said to have been killed by Kumara Vedagiri who then caused 
his enemy’s elBgy to be set on his spittoon.*® Peda Komati Verna did 
not wait long to avenge the death of his brother. He killed Kumara 
Vedagiri in battle, and emulating Vedagiri’s example, caused Kumara 
Vedagiri’s elBgy to be set on his own spittoon in his turn. Then, wo 
are told that Lihgama Nedu, a boy of twelve years of age, collected 
a great army and, accompanied by his relatives and followers, marched 
against Peda Komati Verna. In the engagement that took place 
Lihgama Nedu is credited to have defeated Peda Komati Verna and 
caused his image to appear on his spitting poL Pie also carried away, 
as trophy, Peda Komati Verna’s badge of lion-crest and also his 
famous sword, named Nandikanta Potarajn-katdriP The same work 
referred to above?, states, in another place, that Lihgama Nedu carried 
away Peda Komati Vema captive,®'' and subsequently, for some 

27. S.IJ.. Vol. VI, No. 118. 

28. VV. Vin., p. BU vv. 105 and 106 ; pr. 107 ; pp. 43—14, vv. 121 and 122. See also 
Part TI. Chapter, XII. 

29. Ibid, p. 39. pr. 107. 

30. Ibid. p. 48. 

— V. 126. 

It ecoros Linga^s couBin Singa III also took part in these campaigns. Vanis'dtoli 
statQB that Verna, that is, Peda Koinab Verna took to flight when Singa closely 
pnrsnod him, 
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unstated reasons, released him, and that Sihgaya Anna (that is, Anna 
son of Sihga) killed Koinati Verna in battle.®* With a slight variation 
the Velugd{ivZiri Vamiacoritrcu a later work, also informs us that 
Lihgama Nedn and Sihgaya Anna slew Peda Kornati V6ma in battle.** 
As evidence is lacking, it is difficult to ascertain the truth of these 
statements. It might be that, during the Bahmain-Vijayanagar war, 
the Recej^la prince Kuraara Vedagiri attacked Maca Keddi and 
killed him. The other battles between the Recexia princes Kumara 
Vedagiri and Lihgama Nedu, and the Reddi king Peda Kdmati Venia, 
referred to in the Vamsavalt, must have obviously followed that event. 

Death of Peda K'mati Verna : 

The latest date for Peda Kdmati Vdma is furnished by his 
Rudravaram grant, ** dated in theS'aki year 1341, corresponding to 
the cyclic year Vikari. This record registers the grant of the village, 
Rudravaram as an agrahura to the astronomer Famacandra, the 
eldest brother of Gahgadhara, and son of Peddi Yajva on the occasion 
of Dhariiis^ samhut numa in the month of Margasira. This is the latest 
record of Peda Kdmati Verna known to us, and the last grant^ known 
to have been drafted by Peda Kornati Voma's Vidyadhiknri Srinatha. 

Peda Kdmati Verna’s rule may be said to have ended in &aka 
1342 (1420 A. D). Kdmati Verna was a great warrior, a profound 
scholar and a considerable poet. From the moment he ascended the 
throne he strove hard to safeguard the interests of the Koiiclavidu 
kingdom, and to maintain its integrity and independence. Though 
he was not able to extend his authority far beyond the frontiers of his 
kingdom which he inherited at the time of his succession, he succeeded 
till almost to the end of his rule in preserving it intact in spite of the 
repeated incursions of the Vijayanagar rulers. He also committed the 
same folly as his predecessor, Kumaragiri in further dividing the 
kingdom between himself and his brother, Maca Reddi, and in 

-jcn 23016 c 

v. 145. p, 57. 

81. Ibid, 60, V. 155. 

der*ir*c8' 

ao cn«L-. 

a 

32. VV. Vo., pages 67 and 67. 

33. C. P., No. 7 of X919-20. 
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conferring upon the latter the province lying on the northern bank of the 
Kfsna. As in the reign of Kuinaragiri, though this division did not 
affect the integrity of the kingdom during the reign of Feda Komati 
Verna* it weakened it further, and made it an easy prey to the three 
powerful neighbours, the Gajapatis of Kalihga, the Narapatis of 
Vijayanagar, and the Asvapatis of Gulbarga, who had ever been casting 
a covetous eye on it. From his alliance with the Bahmani Sultan 
Verna came to be hated still more bitterly by the Vijayanagar ruler, 
who regarded this allance as an unholy act and made it a pretext 
to occupy the kingdom. 

Peda Komati Verna was an able ruler and good scholar. He 
wrote many works in Sanskrit pertaining to different branches of 
learning, like irovya and drkya prabandhas^ treatises on Sangita and 
Sahitya, and commentaries on old Sanskrit works.'** He was famous 
for his munificence and liberality to scholars and poets. Many Cafu 
verses both in Sanskrit and Telugii were composed in praise of his gifts 
and charities. One of these verses is noteworthy. It praises the munifi- 
cence of Peda Koma^ Verna; but remarks that, just as there is a 
snake near the Kalpaka tree, there was Turaga Rama'*'* (probably 
one of Peda Komati Verna’s ministers) near him, and hence, one 
could not approach him. 


34. An account of his works will ba found in the chapter on literature in Fart II of 
this work. 

36. Ct. Mm.» I, p. 34v 
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APPENDIX. 

Genealogy of the Red^i kings of RajamahSndravaram. 
Kflta Reddi of the DQvQri family. 

■■ I 

Periimandi Reddi m. A.nnamaraba 


Allada Peda Kota 

AnnavrOla 

Dodda 

ni. Annamamba 
1 

Pina Kota 

1 

AnnavrOla 

I 

T ■■■ 

Kota 

m. 

"■'1 

Allada 

VSmambS 

1 1 
Komaragiri Annav5ta 

S'. 1344 





1 

Verna 

m, Hariharamba ' 

1 

Virabhadra 
m. AnitalU 

1 

Dodda 


1 

Anna 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. xiii, p. 242, v. 22, 

f^^rlT|«TT 

Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri Gam emends the first lino in the above verse as 
shown below : 
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RACA VEMlREppT. 

(Cir. 1420 A.D. to Cir. 1424 A.D.) 

Peda Eoma0 VSiua was succeeded by his sou* Raca Verna. His 
mother was SOramba, daughter of Ganuabhtipala, lord of Dhanyavati- 
pura or Dhanyakataka. Raca VSma*8 records have not yet come to 
light. The Aihlnabad inscription, which informs us that Raca Verna 
caused the feeder canal, named *‘Jaganobbagapda - kaluva” of the 
Santa mvarid hi tank, constructed by his mother SOrfithba, to be dug in 
S'aka year 1337 corresponding to the cyclic year Manmatha, has to 
be assigned to the reign of his father, Peda Komati Verna. The Kon^a- 
vUi^dan^oJcavile and the kaifiyat of Koridavidu state that he ruled for 
four years. From the account furnished by them he appears to have 
been a tyrant. He ruled his subjects cruelly and oppressively. He is 
said to have imposed new taxes and collected them with an iron hand. He 
had none of the qualities of a good ruler. He, therefore, was unable to 
steer the ship of state successfully during the stormy period that 
followed his father’s death. The kaifiyats of villages in the Godavari, 
Kistna, and Guntur districts state that LahgUla Gajapati of Kalihga 
overran the coastal tract in S'aka 1342, brought the whole country 
under his rule, and got some repairs made and fresh forts constructed at 
Koijdavidu.‘ This is not, however, confirmed by epigraphical evidence. 
Neither the records of the Gajapati monarchs, nor of the Vijayanagar 
rulers have been discovered till now either at Kondavidu or in its north- 
eastern region. If the Gajapati conquest of Kopdavidu were a fact, as 
it seems to be, it must have been effected sometime after S'aka 1342, for, 
the country in the neighbourhood of the Reddi capital was subjugated 
by the Vijayanagar monarchs in or before that date, as is borne out 
by a record* of S'aka 1342 Sarvari belonging to D5varaya I at 

1. Kf. Kd . p|\ 10-11. 

w 

2. Ep. Cell., No. 125 of 1917. The s^aka date 1814. as given in the intoription. does 
not correctly correspond to ' the cyclic year s'arvari. It tallies with s^aka 1842 
Ronoe, 1 took it as s^aka 1842 S^arvari in the text aboYC* 
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PottQru (Guntur taluk, Guntur district), a village in the vicinity of 
Kopdavidu. 

haca V6ma HedcU had little support from his subjecta to resist 
these invasions of the Vijayanagar and the Gajapati rulers; for, by his 
oppressive rule he had forfeited the love and devotion of his subjects. 
The Kon^aviii dan^ik(ivil(‘, which assigns to him a period of rule of 
four years, ii fornis us that he was assassinated by one of his subjects. * 
This is not, however, corroborated by any available evidence. 

The kingdom of Kopdavidu, founded by Prdlaya V6tua, after 
many vicissitudes and set-backs, reached its meridian of power and 
glory in the reigns of the illustrious Anavema and Kumiragiri. Such 
days of prosperity and aifluence were not for it for long. Peda Xdmati' 
Verna and his internecine wars gave it a downward thrust and his 
uhworthy son Raca Vema saw it sink. A glorious but all too brief 
period of a hundi-ed years was the life of this great Reddi dynasty. 


3. (o’.d jbc^oo 

OoSjS' ■?r’ 5 Soi6«oBo- 0 OifoO jsSmoA- 

■cSaolSifO S^oCsb^ tfoJJg'OU xrH'tsSia 

0?o-0 !l>JSs5 IT" diS yiflKffei 

ii^oc*S>c*sa!S3 k©25'»'OB»5Sr)‘% ;ge<3s5tfr\ di Ker'V'J,— 8.S»Tr» 

•icndc 3a»K'w'<dfo w’dns XTir»e5*^c iT’iSO <• 

«o1>»»<3Smc ■3»o&'ro'0 — an.Ot., Ill, pp. ai8-4i. 
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RAJAMAHfiNDRA RAJYA OR THE EASTERN KINGDOM 

RSjamahSndra Rajya or tl e kingdom of Rajamahendravaram was 
of lafcer orgin, coming into existence only during the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century A..D. The Reddi kings of Addahki, later, of 
Kon^avldu, ever since the establishment of their power, realised the 
necessity of bringing the whole of the coastal region under one rule* 
and of consolidating their power to protect the Hindu dharnia and 
culture from the ravaging attacks of the Muslims. However, their 
attempts were not crowned with success until nearly half a century 
after the re-establishment of Hindu independence in that region. It 
was Anav5ta I who, after the new Reddi principality was placed on a 
strong and secure basis, led an expedition to the eastern quarter to 
bring the fertile coastal plain to the north of the Kfsna under his 
authority. It is probable that many of the Reddi families from 
PSkanfidu in the Nellore district migrated to Rajamahendravaram on 
the banks of the GSdavari, and settled there towards the end of Prolaya 
VSma’s reign, or in the beginning of the reign of his son, Ariavdta. 
Though the campaign of Anav5ta I was a thorough success, the 
authority of the Reddis was not permanently established there. 
The chiefs in that region appear to have thrown off their allegiance 
to the throne of Kondavidu and reasserted their independence. 
After his succession to the throne, Anaveina, brother and successor 
of Anavdta, once again invaded the eastern country and brought 
the chiefs ruling in that region under his sway. The authority 
of Kondavidu was so well established over the eastern country extending 
as far as Rajamahendravaram that, even the civil war that 
convulsed the Reddi kingdom after the death of Anavema, did not 
affect its subordinate position. The territory extending up to the 
confines of Kalihga ramained an integral part of the Kondavidu 
kingdom till the death of Anavema. 

Rajamahendravaram and its neighbouring country had become 
a virtual Reddi colony and settlements of the Reddi nobles and their 
dependants had sprung up in this region even from about the beginning 
of the reign of AnavSta 1. Chief among the Red^i families that settled 
at Rajamahendravaram and its neighbourhood were Kiltaya Reddi’s 
family and the Dtlvtlri family. Kata II, grandson of Kata 1 and son 
MarS Re^di, was contemporaneous with AnavOta Red^i I and his 
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brother, A navema. He married Doddambika, sister of Anavota I, and 
daughter of PrSlaya Verna. He and his father Mara Reddi, therefore, 
were the chief Reddi dignitaries in the Godavari region during the early 
years of the Reddi rule. The DUvuri family was an extensive one. Peru- 
maridi Reddi of this family had five sons, Allada, Peda Kota, AnnavrSIa, 
Dodda and Pina Kota Reddi. These had marital alliances with the 
nobles of this region, and wielded enormous influence in the politics of 
the land. These nobles, who were contemporaneous with AnavOta and 
Anavema, were the chief supporters of the kingdom cf Kondavldu and 
were probably instrumental in establishing permanently the authority of 
the Reddi kings in this region to the east of the Godavari. Of the five 
nobles of the DUvliri family mentioned above, Dodda Reddi was connected 
by ties of relationship With the Ejjiiva chief, Bhimadcva Cocla, son of 
Bhaktiraja. Bhimadeva Coda gave his daughter VSniamba in marriage 
to Allada Reddi, the youngest of the three sons of Dorjda Reddi. Allada 
and his elder brothers, AiiavrSla and Kota, and his paternal uncles, 
all the members of the DuvUri family, in fact whole-heartedly 
co-operated with the Reddi kings in extending their authority over 
the fertile lower Godavari valley. Because of the powerful support 
of the Reddi nobles, Rajamahendravaram, even during the civil 
war following the death of Anavema, not only remained a Reddi 
stronghold, but also took up the cause of Kmnaragiri, and fought 
against his opponents under the leadership of Kataya Reddi’s son 
Verna Reddi, 


After his succession to the throne, KurnSragiri realised the neces- 
sity of defending the eastern frontier of his kingdom and keeping under 
check the petty rulers of the eastern region who did not fail 
to take advantage of the civil war to assert their independence. 
For effecting a permanent arrangement he sent his son prince 
Anavota II and his prime minister and generalissimo, Kataya 
Verna to conquer the eastern country, as stated already. The 
eastern campaign, in which Allada Reddi and his sons Veina and Dodda 
had taken an active i art, was a thoroughly successful one, and the 
Reddis succeeded in carrying their arms victoriously as far as Puru** 
sottam, i.e. Cuttack in the Piiri district of Orissa. They planted pillars 
of victory at Sirhhachalarn and on the banks of the Chilka lake. 
Subsequent to this conquest, the country beyond the Godavari extendinfiT 
as far as Simbachalam was annexed to Rajamahendravaram and 
constituted into a separate province caded the Eastern Kingdom or 
Rajamahendra Rajya about S'aka 1312 (1390 A..D.) with Rajamahendra- 
varam as its capital. Prince Anavota II, sou of Komar agiri was 
appointed viceroy of this new kingdom. 
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Kirtg Kainya Verna : * 

Subsequent to the death of Aiiavota II after a short reign, 
Kumaragiri conferred the RajamahSndra Rajj^a on Kataya VSnia, in 
appreciation of his prowess (“ Yas7naUvikrama^id^itali% and probably 
of his invaluable services rendered unto him. The gift, therefore, of 
Rajamahendra Rajya was in the nature of a military fief or jdgir. 
Kataya Verna was in possession of this dominion prior to S'aka 1317 
(1395 A. D.), the date of his Gopavaram grant' which alludes to this 
fact. From this it is evident that, by that date, Anav5ta II was dead, 
and Kataya Verna was the governor of Rajamahendra Rajya. It is 
probable that Allada Reddi, his right-hand man, was his representative 
carrying on the administration of the kingdom during his absence from 
Rajamahendravararn. 

During the last years of king Kumaragiri, Peda Komali Vgma 
usurped the throne of Kondavidu. Kataya Verna, on behalf of Kumara- 
giri, appears to have fought in vain against this usurpation, and 
eventually fled to Rajamah?5ndravaram where Kumaragiri spent his 
last days in illness. 

The death of Kumaragiri aggravated the hostilities between 
KaUya Verna and Peda Koinati Vema. Kataya Verna, as the vassal of 
Koijdaviclu, did not pay hia homage to Peda Koraati Verna, the successor 
of Kumaragiri. On the other hand, he asserted Ins independence, and 
defied Peda Komati Verna’s authority. Verna tried to put him down and 
annex the Rajamahendra Rajya to the Kondavidu kingdom. His attempts 
to subdue Kataya Verna and the latter’s stubborn resistance involved 
the country again in a prolonged civil war, the course of which cannot 
be exactly ascertained with the data now available. 

While Kataya Verna was fighting again;5t Peda Komali Verna, 
the chief Anuadeva Coda, son of Bhaktiraja, made an attempt 

to recover his lost kingdom. The statement int he Velugufivan Vanihavu\i 
that Vodagiri I, son of Mada Nayaka of the Recejla family, gave 
protection to Annadeva Coda, suggests that he went to Devarakoijda 

1. J.A.H.B.S/ Vol Xt. pp. 211 tl 

There is an unpublished copper plate grant of Kii^aya Veitia, dated in S^aka 1818 
Angirasa iMack. Mss. Ko. pp. 283-81), The grant bears the signature of 

Kataya Veina. The gift recorded in this grant was made- on Thursday, the tenth tifehi 
of the bright half of the inontti of Pn^ya. The date is irregular. According to the 
Inlimi Kphemcri^ the week day is Tuesday and not Thursday. The s'aka year 1818 
had eicpired and s'aki 1814, current. As the grant bears Veiiia^s signature, it 
taiBt'.B a doubt If he was already appointed governor of the Eastern Kingdom an^ 
if Auovota, son of Kumaragiri, was already dead. 
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after his banishment from his kingdom and sought refuge with Pedk 
Vsdagiri I. While he was at Devarakonda he often appears to have 
resorted to the court of the Bahmani Sultans and to have co-operated 
with them in their campaigns, thereby gaining their favour. He helped 
Firtlz Sbfih,* the king of the Turuskas, in overcoming the Karnata army 
at Sagar in 1398 A.D. Having thus made an alliance with the Bahmani 
Sultan and the Recejrla king of DSvarakoijda, Aiinadeva Coda made a bid 
to recover his kingdom after the death of Kumaragiri. 


Annadovc Coda and Kdtnya Verna : 

AnnadSva Coda returned from Devarakonda at the bead of a large 
army of the Recejla kings, probably by way of Kalihga, at a time when 
Kataya Verna was involved in struggle with Peda K^mati Verna. There 
is reason to believe that he was opposed by the Eastern Cahikya 
subordinates of the Reddi kings. A iloka in the PaScadharala inscription* 
of the Oalukya king, Visvcswara of Elamafici, and a verse in the Kavyalan- 
karcudamani, a Telngu work on rhetoric written by his court-poet 
Vinnak^taPeddana, state that king VisvSsvara defeated the Andhra army 
nearSarvasiddhi (in the Vizagapatamdistrict)in Saka 1324, that is, 1402 
A.D. As the whole country as far as Sitiihachalam was conquered and 
annexed to the Reddi kingdom, the Calukya king Visv^svara was, no 
doubt, a subordinate of the Reddi kings. Ho opposed the Andhra army, 
probably of the Recejla kings, on behalf of his overlords. 

This defeat at the hands of Calukya Visvesvara did not deter 
AnnadSva C6da from making one more attempt to regain his 
kingdom. And this time his endeavour was crowned with success. He 
not only recovered his kingdom but snatched away a good slice of the 
Rajamahgndra Rajya as well, as is borne out by his inscriptions* at 
Dilksharam dated in Saka 1326/1404 A.D. This record gives AnnadSva 
Coda the t iti e s Rdj adhirdj aporamehmra a n d Furvasifkhas(niadhi8vara , 
which clearly show that he was ‘the lord of the Eastern throne,’ that 
is, the Eastern Kingdom. In spite of his success Annadeva Coda was 
not able to retain his hold on Rajarnahendra Raja for any length 
of time. 

Kataya Verna’s records bearing dates subsequent to S'aka 1326 have 
been discovered in the Rajahmundry and Cocanada taluks of the East 


2. Ep.. Ind,. Vol. XXVI, p. 29. 

3. Ibid, Vol. XIX p.. 170. verse. 24, Vol. XXV, pp 885-86; S.IJ., Vo]. VI. No. 665. 
i, S.IJ., Vol. IV, Nob. 1847 and 1848, 
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Godavari District. His inscriptions at MadhiraptJdi® in the Rajahtnun- 
dry taluk, Sarpavaram* in the Cocanada taluk, and To^ldu’ 
in the Rajahmundry taluk, are found dated in S'aka 1327, and his 
Aoyutapuram ® inscription is dated in Saka 1328. From these inscrip- 
tions it is evident that Kataya Verna was again in possession of the 
RajamahSiidra Rajya after Saka 1326. It is, therefore, certain that 
Annadgva Coda was defeated and driven back to his own kingdom 
which, according to his Rajahmundry Museum plates, lay between 
GSmukhagiri or Motighar, popularly called M5tS, a small island 
above Bhadrachalam in the Godavari in the Hyderabad State, and 
Pa^tesagiri or PalLesam, another small island in the same river, just 
below Polavaram, Godavari district. Annadeva Oo^la’s inscription* at 
Polavaram is dated in Saka 1330/1408 A.D. 

AnnadSva Coda did not like Kataya V6ma, a powerful enemy, to 
be by his side. He wanted to crush him at any cost and annex his 
kingdom. He, therefore, appears to have entered into an alliance with 
king Peda Komali Vgma of Kondavidu who was equally intent on 
crushing the power of Ka^ya Verna. 

Kataya Verna was aware of the danger arising from such an 
alliance. He, therefore, wanted to have a powerful ally on his side. 
The RScejrla kings and the Bahmani Sultans were his enemies. The 
only powerful ruler he could think of was DSvaraya I of Vijayanagar. 

5. Mack. Mss., No. 15 4-4; Loc. R?c., Vol II, p. ‘21-2. The date is s'aka 1827 
(wrong for 132G) Tarana, Thursday 10th tithi of the dark half of the month of 
Pusya, on the occasion of ^lakara samkramana. The English date equivalent 
is 27 December, 1404 A.D, The week day was Saturday and not Thursday. 

6. Ibid, No. 15-5-86, p. 239, In s^aka 1327 Parfchiva, Kataya Verna builds a mapdapa, 
called Vasantaraya mandapa, at Sarpavaram on Wednesday, the 11th tithi of the 
luuar ludf of the n?onth of Nija Asaclha for the merit of Kuniaragiri. In the 
month of Nija Asa.lha the llth tithi fcdl on Wednesday both in the lunar and dark 
halves. The English dale equivalent is either 8 July or 22 July, 1405 A.D. 

7. Ibid. No. 15-4-4 pp. 278-79. This is a copper-plate grant of Kataya Vema. The 
linca containing tlio date (s'aka 1.327) are given below : 

8. Ibid, No. 15-5-86, p., 8'25. This records a grant of Kataya Verna in s'aka 1328 
Sarvajit, on Thursday, the 14th tithi of the dark lialf of Magha for the merit of 
KumStagiri. The English date equivalent is Thursday, 12 January, 1408 A.D. 
The s'ftka year 1829 corresponds to Sarvajit, 

9. Ep. Coll, No. 293 of 1020. 
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D^varaya I ascended the throne’® in Saka 1329 after coming out victori- 
ous in the fratricidal war, subsequent to the deatli of Harihara II m 
Saka 1326 (1404 A.D.). Kataya V5ma went to tlie Vijayanagar kingdom 
probably to meet DSvaraya I. His inscription ” at A bobalam in the 
Cuddapah district shows that he was there in Saka 1332 (1410 A.D.). 
Whether Kataya VSma actually met Djvaraya I, and whether the result 
of such a meeting, if at all it had taken place, was favourable to 
him, are matters of conjecture. The course of events, however, 
subsequent to Saka 1332 (1410 A. D.) suggests that Kataya VSma 
achieved his object. Devaraya I advanced into the Kondavulu kingdom 
and occupied the region comprising the present Bapatia taluk in the 
Guntur district. Davaraya I must have done this either to prevent Peda 
Komati Verna from collaborating with Annadava Coda, or to relieve 
pressure on the eastern front, if Peda Komati Vgma had already been 
fighting Kataya Verna. 

Kataya Verna, in spite of the combined opposition of AnnadSva 
Coda and Peda Komati Verna, was able to maintain hivS hold on the 
RajamahSndra Rajya including Konamandala. In proof of this statement 
his inscriptions at Tirupati ’MPeddapuram taluk), Komaragiripuram’* 
(Pithapuram division), TottaramUcli (Amalapuram taluk), and Sarpa- 
varam'“ (Cocanada taluk) in the East Godavari district, dated in Saka 
years 1330, 1332, 1333, 1334 and 1336 respectively, may be cited. It is thus 
evident that, excepting for a short interval in ^aka 1326, Kataya VSma 
held sway over the Eastern Kingdom for more than twenty years, after 
it came into his possession before Saka T317 (1391 A. 1).). His inscrip- 
tions, however, have not yet come to light to the south of the Godavari. 

While Kataya Verna was ruling his kingdom to the east of the 
Godavari, Annadeva Coda occupied the region along the bank of the 
GQdavari m the west probably with the help of Peda Komati VSma 

10. Ind. Ant., Vol. XXIV, p. 204. No. 304 and note ; ^fack. Mbb., No. 15-8-25. In 
this manuscript the date of coronation is given as s'aka 1329 Sarvajit, Thuraday, 
10th tithi of the dark half of Kartika. The week day was Wednesday and not 
Thursday (Wednesday, 26 October, 1407). 

11. Ep. Coll., No. 84 of 1015. 

12. S.I.I., Vol. V, No. 103. 

13. Reddi Rani, Vol, II (1024, Octoljer), pp, 33 ff. ThU is a copper-plate grant 
recording the gift of the village of Komaragiripuram to an Ayurveda-vaidya, named 
Narasimha on the 15th day of the lunar half of the month of Magha. The date is 
un VC ridable. 

14. Ep. Ind.. Vol. IV. pp. 318 f£. 

16. Vol. V. No. 20 of s'aka 1334 and no. 2 of s'aka 133G. These two are the 

Sarpavaram records of Kajjaya Vein a, 

15.a. From almost the Papi hills the Godavari flows from north to south till far beyond 
Bajamahendravararn . 

23 
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and of his own brother-in-law Pina IJndiraja (Pinnumdiraja), son of Sri 
Cakravarti of the soJar family. *“ The identity of this Oakravaiti is not 
known. As the donor of the Ravulaparti plates is known as Undisa or 
Peda (Jadiraja, Pinna Undiraja was probably a latter chief of the same 
family belonging to Sriravarain. Annadeva Coda’s occupation of the 
western Gcdavari region endangered Kataya Verna’s position; for, easily 
crossing the Godavari the former miglit advance into K5na*mandala 
and attack the latter in his own territory. Kataya Vgma, therefore, 
appears to have first crossed the river and attacked Annad$va C5cla, All 
the engagements between these two chiefs subsequent to Saka 1334/ 
1412 A. D., were fought on the western bank of the GOdavarl, as is 
borne out by the Rajahinundry Museum plates. 

Annadtva Coda*s exploits : 

The Rajahinundry Museum plates of AnnadSva C5da refer to 
some of these battles. They state that An nadeva captured the enemy 
towns of Jaggavagu and others.^® Jaggavagu has not yet been 
identified. Besides this, Annadeva Coda is said to have defeated, on 
the borders of Attili (Tanuku taluk, West Godavari district), all the 
southern kings who were hostile to him, and to have offered protection 
to ten thousand of the enemy’s forces who had taken refuge within the 
walls of that city. The southern kings referred to here are no doubt 
the rulers of Vijayanagar and their feudatories. It is evident from this 
that DSvaraya I despatched a considerable army in aid of Kataya 
VSma. An engagement took place between the contending parties on 
the borders of Attili, in which Annaduva COda came out victorious. 
In this engagement he took ten thousand of the enemy’s forces captive 
and offered them protection. 

Among all the engagements that took place between Annadeva 
C5da and Kataya Verna, the battle of Karhkaxaparti, the modern 
Kakajaparti, on the banks of the Gautami (in the Tanuku taluk) was 
the most important one. It was a decisive battle in which Annadeva 
Coda inflicted a crushing defeat on the Kannada and other enemies who 
suffered heavy losses, Tlie Rajahmundry Museum plates describe the 
battle thus : For the purpose of protecting his friend he (Annadeva 

C5da) performed a heroic sacrifice with Pina Undiraja (Pinnuijdiraja) 
as adhvaryu on the sacrificial altar of Kamkaxaparti on the banks of the 
Gautami, making the Kannada and other enemies the sacrificial 

16. Ep. Ind.. Yol. XXVI, p. H, 11. 28-29. 

17. C.P. NO. 16 of 1917 -18. 

18. Ep. Vol. XXVI. pp. 81 - 84. 

19. Ibid. p. .34, f.n. 1. 
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victims”.*® The name of the friend whom A nandeva protected is not 
given in the plates. Yet, it is possible to guess who he was. He was not 
the Bahmani Sultan, Firuz Shah, as has been conjectured by some 
scholars ; for according to Ferishta, it was only in the year 
A. H. 820 FirOz Shah led an expedition into the Telihgana country. 
According to ‘Aziz Ullah Taba Taba this invasion took place between 
A. H. 815 and A. H. 820. Khafi Khan, another Muslim historian^ 
places it some time after A. H. 818 The year A. H. 818 closes 
with S'aka 1337 Manraatha (February 1416 A. D. ) and A. H. 819 
begins with the Caitra of S'aka 1338 (March 1416 A D.). It appears, 
therefore, reasonable to place Firfiz Shah’s invasion sometime after 
February 1416 A. D. (in or after the month of Caitra of S'aka 1338). The 
provenance of the inscriptions ** of Firliz Shah in the Kistna district 
attests to the fact that the coastal region of Telingana was overrun by 
him about 1417 A.D,, (Saka 1339) which corresponds to A H. 820. It will 
not be, therefore, far from the truth if the date of the invasion is placed 
in the beginning of S'aka 1339, that is, at the end of A. H. 819. Anna- 
deva C5cla was dead even by the middle of Saka 1338, i. e., 1416 A. D. 
as will be shown later on. Under these circumstances the friend 
that was protected by Annadeva Coda at Karhkaiaparti could not 
have been FirUz Shah. Nor could he have been the Vijayanagar ruler 
who was Annadeva’s formidable enemy. He could not have been 
even the Rece/jia king; for, evidence is lacking to show that the 
Devarakoncla chiefs continued to take as much interest in him as they 
used to, in the time of Peda Vedagiri Nedu. Hence, it cannot be said 
that the friend referred to in the plates was a Recejla chief. So, the 
only king that could be thought of is Peda Komaii Verna himself. 
Peda Komati Verna probably collaborated with Annadeva Coda in 
crushing Kalaya Verna’s power, as has been surmised before. Wlnle, 
during one of these engagements, Peda Komaii Verna was hard 
pressed by both Kataya Verna’s forces and Dovaraya’s army, Annadeva 
Coda, along with Pina Undiraja, hurried to his relief, and after win- 
ning a signal victory over the enemies he protected his ally. This 
victory gave him complete control of the western Godavari region* 
It was in the course of these wars that Annadeva C6da went to Ksira- 
rama in Saka 1335 (expired) in the cyclic year Jaya and made a gift of 
lands ** to god Ksira Ramesvara S'rimanmahadeva of that place for the 
merit of his father Bhaktiraja and his mother Annadevamma (23 July, 
1414 A. D.). 

20. Ibid. p. IG. 

21. Ibid, pp. 85 -80. 

22. Kp. Coll., Nos. Rud 806 and 807 of 1024. 

28. S.I.I , Vol. V., No. 146. Tho s'aka year 1336 currrent corresponds to Jaya, 
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Kmayft Verna, death ; 

It is likely that Ka^ya Vema lost his life in one of these 
battles, as suggested in the previous chapter. The death of 
Kataya Vema in his wars with the Koppuniiila Nsyakas, the 
subordinates of Peda Kdmati Vema Reddi who bad the title Kdfaya 
VenLunidalagon4a-gan^a (the hero who took the head of Kataya 
Vama), affords clear proof to show that Peda Komati Vema Reddi was 
an ally of Annadeva C5da and helped him in his wars with his bitter 
foe, Kataya Vema. 

Kataya Verruis character and achiecenient}< : 

A long and glorious career thus came to an end. Kataya 
Vema was a profound scholar in Sanskrit. His commentary on the 
three dramas of the great poet Kalidasa, known as Kumaragiitrajiyariu 
greatly testifies to his scholarship. A Catu^^ verse in Telugu informs 
us that a certain Riyani Baca (Bbaskara, son of Rayanimantri) who 
wrote with a golden style (pasindi gan\amn) was a famous rayasarh 
of that period. Kataya Vema was an able statesman and a veteran 
soldier. More than any one else of the Kondaviti family he raised 
the prestige of the Reddi power in the East by his extensive 
conquests. During the reign of Kumaragiri Reddi, he carried the 
Reddi arras victoriously as far north as the Chilka lake and Cuttack. 
He, howmver, hastened the downfall of the Reddi power by his rivalry 
with Peda Komati Vema, and by his indiscreet alliance with the 
Vijayanagar rulers who were ever ready to annex Kondavidu to 
their empire. 

Kataya Vema had^great regard and devotion to his brother-in-law, 
Kumaragiri Red^i and served him loyally and faithfully as genera- 
lissimo and prime minister. He carried out his behests with implicit 
obedience. His extreme regard and affection for his master and 
brother-in-law, Kumaragiri Reddi may be inferred from his love of 
naming everything after him. He granted a good number of villages 
to brahmans and temples for the merit of bis king, Kumaragiri, after 
re-naming them after him. His AhSbalam inscription furnishes a 
list of such villages. He named his commentary on Kalidasa’s dramas 


— Ct. Mm., I. p. 76. 
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Kumaragirirajiyam after his scholar-master. He named his son also 
after his brotheron-law. These acts attest to his personal character 
as a friend. 

Kataya Veina left behind him a son, named Komaragiri and two 
daughters, Anitalli and Hariharambs. As stated before, Anitalli, his 
daughter by Doddariibika, sister of Kumaragiri Redcii, was given in 
marriage to Allrda Reddi’s son, Virabbadril Reddi, and Hariharahiba, 
to Virabhadra Reddi’s eldest brother, Verna. Reddi. At the time of his 
father’s death Komaragiri Reddi was a you)ig boy of about ten years 
of age, having been born in 1405 A.D., if what the Ton^du grant of 
Kataya VOina says is true. This inscription registers the grant of 
Tojjjedu to the brahman scholar, named Madhava of the Civukula 
family, by Ka^ya Verna in Saka 1327, on the occasion of the birth of 
his son, Komaragiri It is interesting to note that this boy was married 
very early, probably for political reasons. Two inscriptions*® from 
Daksharam dated in Saka 1336 (1414 A.D.), and Saka 1338 (1416 A.D.) 
record gifts for the merit of Komaragiri Reddi, and his wife. 

Annad^va Cdda and Atlada Red^i : 

After Kataya Verna’s death Annadeva Coda took all members of 
his family captive; but “being disirous of fame’’ he is said to have 
protected them on their bowing to his feet.” In spite of Kataya Verna’s 
death Annadeva Coda seems to have fared no better than before. He 
was not successful in occupying Rajamahendravaram; yet he did not 
give up his endeavour. Now, he was confronted with another formida- 
ble foe, Allada Reddi, the right-hand man of Kataya Vema Reddi. 
Allada Reddi challenged the authority of Annadeva Coda and his ally, 
Peda Komati Vema, and gave them no peace or rest. 

Allada Reddi was the son-in-law of Annadeva CSda’s brother, 
Bhimadeva Coda. He was a near relative of Kataya Vema and a sworn 

25. “ cfliTTf 

—Mack. Mbb. No, 16-4-4. 

26. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV. B, pp. 829; and 0, pp. 830. 

27. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, p, 46. 
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enemy of Annadeva C(5da. The park be played in the wars which 
Kataya Vema waged against his enemies is, however, not known. His 
independent activities strictly belong to the period subsequent to the 
death of Kataya Venia. After Verna’s death Allada placed his son, 
young Komaragiri, on the throne of iiajarnah3ndravaram and ruled the 
kingdom himself as his regent. 

The regency of Allada : 

Komaragiri II did not live long after the death of his father. He 
died prematurely. When and how he died are matters of conjecture, as 
evidence is lacking to determine them. Komaragiri’s death worsened 
the political situation still further. The Kaluvaceju grant"® states that 
after the death of Komaragiri (II) the earth was submerged under a 
host of wicked kings and chiefs who turned traitor to their master 
{SvamUrohaporayanas)^ and that Aliaya NarSndra uplifted it like 
Visnn and handed it over to Anitalli, daughter of Kataya Vema. From 
this it is evident that Annadeva C6da with his allies occupied the 
Rajamahendra RSjya after the death of Komaragiri II, son of Kataya 
Vema. This fact is further corroborated by another piece of indirect 
evidence also. From the Bhirneivara Puranam^^ we come to know that 
there was Anna Cddavara-a^ra/iam (AnnacZ'davara-mahagrahara) in the 
Bsdasakurti-Sthala in KOna-rastra. Judging by its name this agrahUra 
must have been granted to brahmans by Annadeva C5da after re-naniing 
it after himself, as is usually the case with the donors who re-naiue the 
village they grant, either after themselves or after their fathers. The 
existence of this (ujrahara in Kona-rastra clearly testifies to Annadeva 
Coda 8 occupation of a considerable portion of the F]astern Kingdom. 
Some of the nobles who were devoted to Kataya Vema and his family 

28. Bhiirati, Vol. XXL pt 1, p. 656, vv. 45 iind -46. 

V.45. 
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proved traitors and joined Annad^va C5da. This is suggested by the 
reference in trie KaluvacSj^u grant to chiefs who turned traitor to tbeir 
master. Allada, inflicting a stunning defeat on his encmeis, drove them 
away from his kingdom and re-occnpied it. He then handed it over to 
Anitalli, daughter of Kataya Veina, the rightful heir, and ruled it 
himself in her name. Allacla Reddi was greatly helped in this struggle 
by his sons, Verna, Virahhadra, Dodda and Anna, his minisiter AriySti 
Lingana, his commander Narahari or Nara Bhupa, son of Pinnama 
Nedu and others. 

Annadeva Otdas death: 

A.nnadeva lost his life probably in one of his encounters with 
Allada Reddi. His latest record is his Palakol inscription®® dated in 
Salra 1335 (expired) Jaya (1414 A.D.) cited before. This inscription 
definitely shows that Annadsva Coda was alive almost till the end of 
July 1414 A.D. Allada is said, in a record at Palivela®' dated in 
Saka 1338 Durinukhi (in the month of Pausa), to have destroyed the 
whole of the d'rr.hihjla and established the descendanls of Kataya Vema 
in the kingdom. His commander Narahari Nedu is given the title of 
the establisher of the kingdom of Allada Reddi (Snmad-Doddoya-Yolla. 
bhu^alapaieh rnjyaprotiHlmpokT^^ in an inscription at Palakol, dated in 
Saka 1338 Durmukhi, in the month of Sravana (August 1416 A.D.). 
So Annadeva must have died between July 1414 and August 1416 A. D.* 
most probably in Saka 1337 (1415 A. D.). Annadeva’s son Virahhadra 
also did not survive his father long, though he might have fought in 
vain against Allada, while he was alive. 

Allada Reddi and Peda Koinati Vema : 

Allada had yet to contend with his bitter opponent, Peda KSmati 
Verna. Probably just about this time Allada Reddi had to face new 

30. S.T.I., Vol. V, No. 14.5. Tho date of the record is Monday, the 6th tithi of the 
bright half of the month of s'rava^a in s'aUa 13H5 (expired) Jaya. The English 
date equivalent is Monday, 23 July, 1414 A. D. 

31. Ibid, Vol. V, No. 118. 

82. Ibid, Vol. V, No. 188. 
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enemies from other quarters also. From the VSmavaram plates of his 
son Verna, we learn that the Gajapati king, and the lord of Karnata, 
that is, the ruler of Vijayanagar, advanced as far as Rajaraahendra- 
varam. The passage in these plates that Ailada made friendship with 
both of them {muitrlkriya samagsitam (Ji^japatim Karvapi- Bhapam catam) 
implies that they came there as enemies. Probably, each wanted to 
extend his sway along the coast while Allada was in trouble. Allada 
was a shrewd statesman. He rose to the occasion. He defeated the 
Gajapati monarch and made peace with the ruler of Vijayanagar. 
There is a reference, in the Kommuchikkala plates** of Anavot?a Reddi, 
to Allada’s victory over the Eastern kings {pouraMya-bhupan) who 
might have been the Gajapati and his feudatories. As the contemporary 
Telugu literature assures ih that Allada Reddi maintained friendly 
relations with the Gajapati king, it is likely that they became friends 
only after this event. 

The relations thereafter between Allada and the Gajapati and 
Karnata kings were cordial. This gave him additional strength to crush 
the power of his rival Peda Komati VSma completely. 

The references to the exploits of Allada Reddi in inscriptions and 
literature attest to the fact that king Peda Ksmati V5ma continued bis 
hostilities with the princes of Rajamahendravaram. With the death of 
AnnadCva C5cla, king Peda Komati Verna was deprived of a powerful 
ally. He was not unaware of the prowess of Allada and his sons. He 
therefore appealed to the Bahmani Sultan Flrtlz Shah for help. It is 
likely that he sent his minister, Mamidi Sihgana** to Gulbarga to 
negotiate with the Sultan. The endeavours bore fruit. Sultan Firtlz 
Shah sent his slave-wazir, Nizam-uI-MuIk with a considerable army to 
Telingana. FirUz Shah’s inscriptions*'' at Vadapalli (in the Nandigama 
taluk, Kistna district) clearly prove that the Muslim invasion was 
undertaken in Saka 1339 (in the beginning ot 1417 A D.). 

From a careful study of the account of this invasion given by 
‘Aziz-Ulla Taba Taba we understand that the Sultan retreated to his 
capital without capturing the important fort of Rajamahendravaram. 
There seem to have been two important reasons for this retreat, namely, 
the invasion of the DSvarakonda kingdom of the RSce^la kings 

83. J.A.H.R.S. Vol. Ill, p. 228. 
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34. M^mi4i Singa seems to have been a great orator in the Persian tongue. 

« inr^oXVT ' ! >> _ St. Nd.. H, v. lU. 

36. Ep. Coll., Nos. 806 and 307 of l9‘Hf 
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by Devaraya I of Vijayanagar. As an ally of Allada Reddi Davariya I 
started a big offensive against both the Recejrla and the Koniavidu kings 
It was a plan cleverly laid to wean some of the enemy’s forces from the 
eastern theatre and help Allada. Dlwariya’s plan proved, to a great 
extent, successful and profitable too to himself. His records in the 
Bapatla taluk (Guntur district) reappear just about this period ; and this 
proves that he succeeded in marching through the kingdom of 
KondavTdii as far as the coast. The Vijayanagar armies ravaged the 
country of the Recejla kings far and wide from their military base at 
Panugal (Nalgonda district), which had been already in their possession 
for the past some years. This Vijayanagar inroad into the territory of 
the Balimani subordinates necessitated the retreat of the Bahmani army 
from Hajamahendravaram. There was yet another and more compelling 
cause for the retreat of the Muslim armies. It is the defeat they 
suffered at HajamahiSndravaram. The Kommuohikkala plates ** of 
AnavSla, referred to before, state that Allada Reddi inflicted a defeat on 
the ynvanas (Yavanan vijiiyn). These plates do not assign any date to 
this event. Since it was only in A.H. 820 (1417 A D.) that the Bahmani 
armies advanced as far as Rajamahendravaram, the above event must 
have taken place on that occasion in the latter half of that year. 

The defeat of his ally FirUz Shah was a blow to king Peda 
KOmati V6ma Deprived of any help from outside he was easily 
overthrown by Allada Reddi at Ramos'varam. The use of the term 
bhUyas (which means once again) in the Vemavaram plates suggests 
that Peda KOmati Verna was defeated by Allada more than once. 

There is one more exploit of Allada Reddi to be taken into account 
and that is his victory over Alpa Khan. While the i&ivalilavilasam and 
the iSTaif/c/iawdn/n refer to his victory over the Sultan of Dharanagara, 
the Vemavaram plates allude to that over Alpa Khan. Really these 
two exploits are identical. Alpa Khan was the son of Dilawar Khan. 
Assuming the title of Sultan Httshang, he ascended the throne of Malwa 
in A.H. 808 (1405 A.D.) after the deatli of his father. His capital was 
Dhar or Dharanagara. Alpa Khan who was defeated by Allada was 
Hlishang Shah, the Sultan of Dhar or Dharanagara. This exploit must 
have taken place before S'aka 1541, the date of the latest record at 
Palakol to refer to Allada Reddi. 

8C. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. Ill, p. 228. 

“ • • • ” 

87. S. 1. 1., Vol, V, No. 135. Th« English date of this record is Sunday, 4 February, 
1420 A. D. ”Tad-bhrtya'* in line 3 of this record should bo corrected to to 
tat-putrd\ for, in pp. 13-14 Nara Bhilpa is styled as Pinnaya Najranah, i.e., 
son of Pinna ya. 
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Alladd's death : 

The Palakol inscription mentioned above states that NaraBhUpala 
or Karana (Narahari) performed in that year, in the month of Magha 
(February, 1420 A.D.), the consecration ceremony of Allacl — Ssvara lingo^ 
made in stone. It was a general custom in the mediaeval period to set 
up lii^gas after the name of the deceased persons. Many instances may be 
cited in support of this statement from inscriptions themselves. It must, 
however, be stated that there had been also the practice of establishing 
Ungas after their own names and erecting shrines by living persons. In 
such instances, this act of piety* would be done by themselves and not 
by others. The paucity of A115cla*s records after Baka 1341, and the 
setting up of a IHga after his name by one of bis servants in that year, 
these two facts taken together, strongly suggest that he was dead by the 
time of the Palakol record (that is. by February 1420 A. D.). Allada 
Reddi’s victory over Alpa Khan or the Sultan of Dharanagara has, there- 
fore, to be assigned to 1420 A.D., or a little earlier. It is not known how 
Allada came into conflict with Sultan HH'<hang Shah and wlien and 
where he inflicted defeat on him.** 

88. There ig however room for conjecture. Lingana, the minister of Allada. is said to 
have made his master rule the Riijamah^udra Rajya, having maintained friendly 
relations with the Yavanas, Karpajas. and the QajapatiB (Bh. Pr. J, v. C‘2). The 
Yavanas do not seem to have been the BahmanI Sultans, who were Allada’s 
inveterate foes. The clue to know the identity of these Y(wa7ias appears to lie in 
the BhimSs'vara Pun'fnam. Bendapudl Anna, younger brother of Lihgana, is 
praised in that work for his beautiful Persian calligraphy on paper, which were 
despatched to the court of Ahmad Shah to secure the continual prosperity of the 
kingdom of Verna Reddi, son of Allada Redeji. 

“&) 0 O»cKc irofttrsv 

dfibabil&c -7r»S?Soi;o5S0 -Ibid; v. 73. 

I copied this verse as it Is given in the prinhid work. This verpe is, however, 
faulty and has an alternate reading, which does not make out any sense. 

^ -JSyDOSicKc [xv-lifg- 

The first line Is emended by some echolars as 

etc. 

The correct emendation seems to me to be this : 
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Allada died in the beginning of 1420 A.D. (that is, in the last 
months of S'aka 1341) as stated before. By his prowess and statesman- 
ship he did not allow his enemies to gain the upperhand, and the flag of 
independence of the kingdom of Rajainahendtavaram to be lowered. 
He fought with his foes valiantly to the end, and succeeded in 
bequeathing the kingdom intact to the descendants of his master and 
relative, Xataya V^Sma. After his death AllSda'acted as regent to his son 
Komaragiri, and was the de facto ruler of the kingdom. After the death 
of Komaragiri, he practically ruled the kingdom himself. He wanted to 
have political power in his hands. His only ambition was to retain the 
kingdom in his family, as Anitalli, the wife cf bis son Ylrabbadr& Re^(lit 
was the legal heir to the throne after the death of her brother, Komara- 
giri, being the sole surviving member of Kstaya Verna’s family. Allada 
succeeded in fulfilling his desire. 

Komaragiri 111 and Anavdta Hi : 

It is generally believed that Verna Reddi, son of Allada Red^ii 
took possession of the kingdom of RajamahSndravaram immediately 
after the death of his father, Allada Reddi. But a careful study of the 
inscriptions of these Re^^i chiefs subsequent to the death of Allada does 
not lead us to that conclusion. 

As stated before, the date of the latest inscription to refer to 
AllSda Reddi is S'aka 1341 (1420 A.D.l, and the date of the earliest 
inscription^'* of Anitalli and her husband Virabhadra Reddi is i^aka 1345 
(1423 A.D. ). It may be argued that this short period of four years is 
not suHicient to prove that there was an interregnum between Allada 
and his sons. Even then, the absence of inscriptions of the latter earlier 
than S'aka 1345, has to be accounted for. There are other facts also to 
be taken into consideration. Within this period of four years are found 
two records, one a copper-plate grant," and the other a stone inscription** of 
AnavSta Red^i, both dated in Baka 1344 (1422 A.D.). This Anavdta was 

There were no doubt two Sultans having the name of Abtnad Shah who were 
contemporaneous with Allaya Vema; One was the Bahmanl Sultan, the brother and 
buocetsor of Plruz Shah, who ruled from 1423 A.D,, to 1435 A.D., and the other was 
the Sttlthn of Gujarat who asceuded the throne in 1411 A.D. (A.H. 814) and ruled till 
1448 A.D. (A.H. 846) Allada who was a foe of the Bahmanl Sultan must have been 
a friend of Ahmad Shsh of Gujarat, who was often at war with Sultan Hushang or 
Alpa Kten. the Sultan of Malwa. It, therefore, appears likely that Allada defeated 
.\lpa Khan in one of these wars. A close and combined study of the contemporary 
Telitgu literature and iuscriptious seems to suggest this conclusion. 

89. S. T. I.. Vol. V. No. 109. 

40. A. H. R. S., Vol. HT. pp. 838, If. 

■ 41. 8. 1. 1.. Vol, V, No. yi?. 
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the'^son of Anavrola Reddi (Anaprola), the eldest brother of AUada ReddL 
These two inscriptions indicate that, immediately after the death of 
Allada, the kingdom of Rajamahendravaram was occupied and ruled by 
his nephews Komaragiri III and Anavota III, sons of Anavrola. Of 
these two brothers Komaragiri died very early, before S'ak i 1344; for, 
the village**, which Anavota granted for the merit of his brother in that 
year, was re-nanied Anapr(5la-Koniaragiripurain after him. After his 
brother’s death AnavSta HI came to the throne. 

It may, however, be argued that Anavrola’s sons held sway only 
over the region to the west of the Godavari, corresponding to the 
present Narasapuram and Bhimavaram taluks of the Wes t Godavari 
district, as their records are discovered there. There is, however, strong 
reason to believe that they ruled the Rajamahendra Rajya also. There 
is a reference in the Vgmavararn plates to the graina-gram village 
(grama-grasap^uru) ol Anaprola Reddi-Komaragiripuram**, an old piimta 
or track of which is mentioned among the boundaries of Vemavaram 
(which was founded by the fusion of the two villages Vedurupaka 
and Pina Mahendrada). This Anaprola Reddi - Komaragiripuram 
was, no doubt, another village granted to the brahmans probably by 
Anav5ta HI himself for the merit of his brother, though the plates 
registering this grant have not yet been recovered. The grant of Ana- 
prola Reddi - Komaragiripuram in the Ramachandrapuram taluk of the 
East Godavari district to brahmans unequivocally testifies to the rule 
of Anavota,** son of AnavrOla, over the Rajamah^ndra Rajya in the 
eastern Godavari region also, probably after the death of the powerful 
prince Allada Reddi. It is thus certain that the Rajamahondra 
Rajya passed into the hands of Allada’s nephews after his death. The 
Koramuchikkala plates clearly state that Rajamahendravaram was 
Anav5ta's residence*^ (asid Fdjaniahevdra- Nama-nagnram yasya prabhor 
^vdsabhuh)- Probably, Komaragiri II [ and his brother, Anavota 
unjustly usurped the throne of Rajamahendravaram, after the death of 
Allada, and consequently became the enemies of Allada’s sons. This 
might be the reason why Komaragiri and Anavota, cousins of Allaya 
Verna, are not even alluded to in the Telugu works of RdiikhaJidom and 
Sivatilaviuisani in the portion describing Perumapdi Reddi’s family. 

Now the question arises as to how Komaragiri III and Ana- 
vota III came to the throne, when there were Allada's powerful sons 

42. The Kommuchikkala plates register the grant of this village. 

48. Ep. Ind., Vol, XIII, p. 350, II. 211-212. 

44. Kobert Sewell mentions a stone record of AnavOta Be^di of 1421 A. D. at Sarpa- 

vaiain (Ant., I, 24; 11, 69). 

J. A, H. K. S., Vol. V, p. 229, I. 42. 
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Verna and others. In this connection we have to take note of the fact 
that almost all the kaifiyats of villages in the coastal districts pre- 
serve the tradition that, after the fall of Kondavulu, the date of which 
according to them is either S'aka 1341 or 1342, a certain Lahgula 
Gajapati of Kalihga defeated the Reddis, and ruled over the coastal 
tract until its conquest by the Vijayanagar nionarchs. The kaifiyats 
invaribaly assign the S'aka date 1342 for the Gajapati occupation of 
Rajamahendravararr; but the dates they assign to the Vijaya- 
nagar conquest vary greatly. The latest date they furnish to 
the latter event*® is S'aka 1364. According to some of the 
kaifiyats^ this Langula .Gajapati of Kalihga is Narasimhadeva*’. 
This identification is wrong; for, the reign of Narasiihha IV came to an 
end ten or twelve years before that date, that is, in S'aka 1331*®. His 
son and successor Bhanudeva IV, also called Nissahka Bhanudeva, 
was the Kalihga monarch contemporaneous with Allada and his sons. 
We do not know if there was a son of Bhanudeva IV, called Narasirhha or 
LahgUla Narasimha. In this connection it may be noted that, according 
to the quasi-historical work, Oangavamidnucaritam, Kajjala Bhanu of 
the Gahga dynasty of Kalihga led an expedition to the west, and that, 
while he was there in the western country, a revolution took place in 
Kalihga, as a result of which Kapileafvara came to the throne of Cuttack. 
The unequivocal statement of the kaifiyats leads us to believe that there 
was a Gajapati invasion, probably of this Kajjala Bhanu, wrongly 
written for Nissahka Bhanu, about S'aka 1341 or Saka 1342, immediately 
after the death of Allada Reddi. There seems to be some indirect 
connection between the Gajapati invasion and the accession of the 
nephews of Allada Reddi. It may not be improbable that Komaragiri 
III and Anavota HI came to the throne with the help of the Gajapati 
monarch, and became his vassals. 

Later on, Allada’s son Vema, in setting up friendly relations 
with the Gajapati monarch, probably by ceding the Southern 
Kalihga out of expediency, defeated his cousins, re-occupied 
Rajamahendravaram about S'aka 1345, and asserted his power. It is 
likely that he continued to be the vassal of the Gajapati at least 
in name. 

46. Log. Rec., Vol. LX, p. 216. 

47. Ibid, p, 75. 

48. The 'earliest record of Vira Bhanudeva, the successor of Vlra Narasimha IV, is his 
s'rfkurmam inscription (S. I. I., Vol. V. No. 1205) of the 3rd ahka^ dated in the 
Kaliyuga era (wrongly wtitten as s^akabde) represented by Ravi (12), Bapa (5), and 
Sagara (4)— 4612-—. that ip, saka 1838. This record proves that lie came to the 
throne in s'aka 1331^ His next record at Simhachalam (S. I. I., Vol. VI, No. 1115) 
ie dated in s'aka 1886. 
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Reign of Virabhadra : 

After wresting the kingdom, VSma got his younger brother 
VKabhadra, the husband of Anitalli, crowned king of Rajamahendra 

I 

Rajya. The Telu?u works, bivolilaoilasam and K^aikhatf^am, clsaTy state 
that Vema got bis brother Virabhadra anointed to the RajamabSndra 
Rajya. Allaya Vema also was the son-in-law of Kajaya VSira. Yet, 
he was not the rightful heir to the throne. By ancinting his brother to 
the kingdom, Vema placed his brother’s claim to it beyond dispute; for, 
Anitalli, being the daughter of Doddambika, was the grand - daughter 
of Anavtita RS^^i I, and the sister of Kumaragiri I of Kondavidu. She 
was thus a direct descendant on her mother’s side from AuavOta of the 
Kondoviti family. Moreover, she was the daughter of Ka^aya VSnia 
and the only surviving heir to the kingdom. Her claims to the kingdom 
were thus strengthened by her ties of relationship both on her father’s 
and mother’s side, and could not be disputed by any one. Her husband 
Virabhadra became through her the legal claimant to the throne; hence, 
he was crowfled to the kingdom. Though Virabhadra was the king, 
Vema Reddi appears to have been the d« facto ruler of the Rajya. 
Inscriptions of king Virabhadra and Vema range from S'aka 1345 
(1423 A.D.) till ^aka 1356 (1434 A.D.). 

The loss of Southern Kalihga, a portion of the Eastern kingdom 
was rankling in the mind of the valiant Vema Reddi. He was looking 
for an opportunity to recover, somehow or other, his lost territory. In 
the mean time an unexpected event took place. The kaijigat^^' of 
Kondavidu states that the Vijayanagar rulers conquered the Gajapatis» 
and the date it assigns to this event is Saka 1353. The date however 
seems to be wrong; for, the date of the record^” of Teluhgurayai 
a Vijayanagar feudatory at Simhachalam, is S'aka 1350. This may 
be accepted as the date of the re-conquest of tne coastal tract 
by the Vijayanagar rulers. DavarEya IVs conquest of the Gajapati 
monarch is corroborated by his Mudabidure record dated in S'aka 1351 
Saumya. He is described in this record as “the lion in destroying the 
crores of elephants belonging to the lord of elephants, and the 

49, 15;5 aS^x csibc 

■ifi a- . O 

03^-2) ^5ilv ^ 

— ICf. Kd.. pp, 10-11. 

50. S. I, T.. Vel. Vr, No. 905. Tlie cyclic year was KSlaka and not Plavanga as given 
in the record. 
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Ealas'CdbhavaCAgastya) to the ocean of the array of the An dhra king) 

( Matangaraja - sindhuravornkT t'-mardana nttsPivat an - Andhranarend^ a - 
s'linyasagara- Kal'iildbhovitn Viioyaraya-tanuhhmxi • Devabh&vortim 
It seems certain that Telufiguraya was at Simhachalam after the 
completion of bis successful eastern campaign. There is reason to 
believe that the Velama chiefs also lent their help to the Vijayanagar 
monarchs in subjugating this Eastern kingdom of the Reddis, which was 
virtually under the domination of the Gajapatis. Lihgama Nedu, son 
of Kumara Mada Nsdu of Devarakonda, is credited, in the Velugilviin 
FawiamfP*, to have defeated Allaya Verna and Virahhdra in battle, 
ravaged the Rajamahendra Rajya and captured Simhachalam. The 
invasions of Teluhguraya and Lihgama Ngdu do not seem to have been 
two different campaigns. The. Rgoejla kings maintained friendly 
relations with the Vijayanagar rulers from Saka 1339 (1417 A. D ), 
the date of the siege of Panugal. Hence, it may not be wrong to 
suppose that Lihgama Nedu, as an ally of Vijayanagar, took an active 
part in this eastern campaign, and his exploits in the coastal tract 
have to be assigned to this period. Allaya Verna’s contemporary^ 
Praudha Davaraya or DSvaraya II, who succeeded to the throne of 
Vijayanagar in S'aka 1346 (1424 A. D.), completed the subjugation of 
of the Reddi kingdoms, and annexed Kondavidu to Vijayanagar^ 
Kondavidu was thus erased from the political map of the Andhra 
country. With the conquest of the Eastern kingdom, Simhachalam in 
the Vizagapatara district became the eastern frontier of the Vijayanagar 
empire. As a consequence of this Vijayanagar conquest, Verna and 
Virabhadra became the subordinates of Devaraya IL 

Verna was an able and wise administrator. His minister was 
Annamantri of the Bendaptldi family to whom ^rlnatha dedicated his 
Bihnt^ivara Puranam. Verna found the policy inaugurated by his 
father Allada to be the only expedient one in the conditions then 
prevailing, and therefore maintained friendly relations with neighbour- 
ing kings. He was practically independent though formally 
he owed allegiance to the Vijiyanagar monarch* He achieved 

61. 8. I. L. Vol. VIE,* No. 202 (Kp, coll.. No. 38 of 1901). 

52. VV. Vrn., vv. UO. 112 -118, and 126. 

rSioCSt r*woi3c 
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his object of recovering his lost territory in Kalmg*! sometime 
after Saka 1352. ViSrna and Virabbadra re conquered the Southern 
Kalihga, as is born© out by their records at Sirfihacbalam. Since 
the latest date of the record of the Gajapati monarch, Bhanu* 
deva IV at that place is Saka 1352, the Reddi conquest of that region 
must have been eifected between that date and Saka 135^, the period 
in which KapilSsvara of Orissa overthrew tlie Gafiga dynasty of 
Kalihga. A. record of Venia at Siihhachalam dated in S'aka 1356 
registers bis remission of taxes on the lands of the d^vas and 
brahmans in the stkalas of Kaluvalapalli, Oddadi, Potntlru and so on* 
which were acquired by the strength of his own arms. Virahhadra's 
inscription is undated. It praises him as one who caused to disappear 
the enemy’s heroic army. 

Last ypars of Virabhadra: 

Unfortunately the later history of RajamahSndra Rajya is all 
obscure. The circumstances that led to the downfall of that kingdom 
are not known. It is not even possible to ascertain the date of its 
final disappearance from the political field with the materia) available 
to us. Records of the house of Allada Reddi subsequent to ^aka 1356 
(Pausa), that is, December 1334 A.D., have not yet come to light. Two 
private inscriptions dated in ffaka 1359 Pihgala in the month of 
Phalguna, allude to the benefactions of Verna and Virabhadra. These 
records indicate that Virabhadra was still ruling the kingdom It 
must have taken at least a few years more, after the date of the two 
records referred to above, for the complete collapse of the Eastern 
Reddi kingdom. There is reason to believe that it continued a lingering 
existence till at least S'aka 1366. Raktaksi, the date of the Daksbaram 
record of DSvaraya II 

The political situation of the coastal Andhra country changed 
with the accession of KapilSs'vara Gajapati to the throne of Cuttack in 
S'aka 1 156-57 (1434 35 A,D.). KapilBS'vara was a very powerful and 
ambitious king. To extend his kingdom far and wide was his only aim 
and ambition. He could not tolerate Southern Kahpga to be under the 
sway of the subordinates of the Vijayanagar monarchs whom he 
regarded as his rivals. He made attempts not only to regain Southern 
Kalihga but to annex also the kingdom of the Rajamehendra Rajya. The 
Vijayanagar monarch, Devariya II, came to the rescue of the Re(jd| 
kings, as is suggested by the provenance of his record at Daksh&ram 

53. S. I. l.. Vol. VI, Nos. 1168 and 1169. 

54. Ibid. No. 784. 

55. Ibid. Vol. IV, Nos. 1352 and 1355. 

66. Ibid, No. 1870, 
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dated in Saka 1366. He sent his minister Mallappa Odeyar to 
Rajamahendravaram to help the Reddi kings to ward off probably the 
threatened attack by the Gajapati Kapils <vara. In the published copy 
of this Daksharam record of Davaraya II, a few lines in the end are 
missing”. They are found in the copy preserved in the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts^ There is no reason to doubt the veracity of this copy and 
the extra lines at the end of the record. These lines enable us to know 
that the gift recorded in the inscription was made in accordance with 
the command of Allaya Vs nia Reddi. It is thus evident from this 
record that Verna and Virabhadra, the allies and vassals of Vijaya- 
nagar, were still alive till that date. 

Amidst the major conflict between the mighty and ambitious 
powers, the Gajapatis of Orissa, and the Narapatis of Vijayanagar, the 
power of the Reddis was crushed and their Rajamahendra Rajya gradually 
sank into oblivion. Finally, the Gajapati rnonarch^came out victorious, 
and Rajamahendra Rajya formed part of the Gaj ipati dominion, and lost 
its identity. We find inscriptions of Kapilesvara in the kingdom of 
Rajamahendravaram only four years after Djvaraya’s Daksharam 
record. An inscription at Penugonda in the Tanuku taluk of the West 
Godavari district, dated In S'aka 1370, Vibhava (1448 A.D.), alludes to 
the rule of Gajapati-ksSnisa, that is, Kapilisvara. This record marks 
the end of the Reddi rule. 

Thus ended the history of the Rajamahendra Rajya, a glimpse of 
the glory of which, we come to know from the works of S'rinatha and 
Kommana, the court poets of the Eastern kingdom. 


67. Only 40 liaca of the inscription engraved on three faces of the pillar, are publisliad 
in the S. I. T., Vol, IV, No. 1375. *’The other face of the pijlar, hvhich must have 
contained* the rest of the inscription, ba.s been built in”. 

58. Loc. Rec. Vol. If, p. 157. The inscription ends thus : 
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69. Mack. Mas., No. 16—4—4; lioo. Bsc.. Vol. II. p. 200. 
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CHAPTERXII. 

HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF KANDUKORU. 

Kanduknru in the Nellore district was a place of considerable 
importance in the early history of the Andhra country. It lay between 
the coastal region and the BQyaviharadeia^ or the country of the B5ya 
chieftains, comprising among, others, the present taluks of AtmakTXru, 
IJdayagiri, and Kanigiri in the Nellore district. BdyaviharftdHa was a 
mountainous country studded with forests, and contained, in those days, 
many forts or towns (Bdya-vtdulu) of the B5ya chieftains, who were 
supreme in their own territory. These BOya chieftains not only 
resisted the invasion from the coastal country but returned it with 
compliment by occasional predatory raids. 

It was Pandarafiga, the minister and commander of the Eastern 
Cajukya king, Gunaga Vijayaditya III, of the ninth century A.D., 
that reduced the BOya chieftains for the first time, and established the 
sway of the Eastern Calukyas over their region. He made Kandukttru 
the southern military outpost of the Eastern Oal.ukya kings of V 6hgl. 
From that time it attained much political importance which it continued 
to maintain all through the later centuries. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries of the Christian era, 
the region about KandukUru passed into the hands of the Telugu CSdas 
of Vikramasimhapura or Nellore, who were, in course of time, subjugated 
by the Kakatiya moriarchs of Warahgal. 

During the period of political turmoil subsequent to the fall of 
Warahgal, when Prolaya VSma was busy establishing his authority to 
the south of the Kysna, his youngest brother, Malta Reddi, co-operated 
with him and took an active part in building up the Reddi power. The 
Mallavaram record* of Prolaya VSma styles him as Malla-senapati, and 
the Telugu work Harivainiam as Malla-rathininatha. The conquest of 
MOiupalli in the Bapatla taluk of the Guntur district was one of the 
chief achievements of Malta Reddi.* When Sultan Ala-ud-din Hasan 
Bahman Shah led his armies against the Telugu country and marched 
as far as the coastal region, Malla Reddi attacked the foe and 
inflicted on him a severe defeat * and saved the kingdom which was 

1. N. I. D., HI. O. 73, p. 1022 ff. 

2. Hr, Vm„ I, i 

8. Mack. 15-i-42 ; The PedapOdi grant of Komafi 
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then in the making* There is reason to believe that the youngest anjd 
the eldest brothers of PrQlaya Verna were put in charge of the southern 
and northern provinces of the Reddi kingdom respectively, the youngest 
in KandukUru and the eldest in Dhanadapura or Tsandavolu. 

The few extant records of the Reddis of the Kanduktiru branch 
furnish little historical information. They generally record the 
construction of tanks and temples, and gifts made to temples and 
brahmans. The kings of the KandukUru branch do not mention in 
their records their contemporary kings, the rulers of Ko^idavidu, 
a fact which suggests that they were ruling independently. 

Out of the two inscriptions^ of Malla Reddi that have come to 
light, one^ contains the date 8 aka 1246. Excepting these two, the 
earliest records of the members of the KandukUru branch are dated in 
Saka 1320 and 1322, and belong to king Sngiri Reddi, son of Pina 
Komati Reddi, and grandson of Malla Reddi®. 

Judged from their records the Reddi kings of KandukUru appear 
to have become powerful only from the end of the fourteenth century 
A. D, It was during the period of anarchy in the last years of 
Komaragiri’s rule that S'rigiri and his brothers, sons of Pina KOmati, 
asserted their independence. 

The limits of the Kanduktiru Rajya cannot be determined with 
exactitude; but its extent may be roughly ascertained from the 
provenance of the few lithic records of Malla Reddi’s descendants. 
Almost all these records are found in the Kellore district, particularly at 
KandukUru and Old Cbundi in the Kanduktiru taluk. There is however 
a single copper- plate record, the PedapOdi grant of Komati Reddi II, 
son of Maca Reddi and grandson of Malla Reddi. The original plates 
of this grant are lost; only its copy is preserved in the Mackenzie 
Manuscripts. It registers the grant of the village of PedapUdi to the 
brahman scholars, Yellepeddi Laksmana Dik^ita of the S'a&dilya-gotra 
and §addaTsanala Vallabha Yajva of the Kaus'ika-gotra as an agrahara 
ill the S'afca year 1326, corresponding to the cyclic year Tarapa, on 
Thursdayi on the occassion of a lunar eclipse in the month of Magha.^ 

4. N. D. L, Vol. II, Kr. 84, p. 546; Kr. 15, p. 489. 

5. N. D. I., II, Kr. 15. 

6. N. D.I., II, Kr. 85, p. 519; aud Kr. 49, p. 568.‘Kr. 43 ifl dabod In the cyclic year 
Vikraraa; bufc the s^aka year is wrongly given as 12*22. The year Vikrama 
oorreBponds to the s'aka year 1832, and not to 1222 Vide, note on p. 668. II. 

7. According to the Indian Ephemeria there was a lunar eclipse in the month of Magha 
in the year s^aka 1825, Subhanu, and not ill s^aka 1826, Tarana. The date intended 
seems to be 27 January, 14^4 A, D., that is, s^aka 1825, Subhanu, Magha 
b^u. di. 15, 
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The date, however, is irregular according to the Indian Ephemeris. 
The village of Pedaptldi and its boundary villages Aini^talUru, Tadiparti* 
AlapadU, Mtllupdru and Mumjaru are all in the Tenali taluk of the 
Guntur district This is the only record of the kings of KandukCiru 
found in the Guntur district In the absence of any records other than 
tbisgrant, either after or before S'aka 1326, it may be presumed that 
Kocnati II occupied the coastal strip as far north as I'enali, defying 
the authority rf Kon^avidu during the period of the Vijayanagar 
aggression . 

The coastal stripi however, was not long under the occupation 
of the Reddis of Kandukftru. The Alapaclu and the Kasuvukuxju grants 
of Peda K5mati Verna bear testimony to this. The villages of Alapadu* 
one of the boundary villages of Pedapndi in the Tenali taluk, and 
Kasuvukujxu, near Ponntiru in’ the Bapatla taluk, were granted to 
brahman scholars by Peda Kornatl Verna in S'aka 1334 and S'aka 1326 
respectively.® These grants establish the fact that he recovered his 
lost possessions in the Guntur district soon after his accession to the 
throne of Kondavulu. 

Oemvlogy of the Re4d>if^ Kandnkurn : 

The two main sources that furnish a long genealogy of the princes 
of the Kanduktiru branch are the Pedaptidi grant adverted to above, and 
the commentary on the Gir%hairtisuktin:ala^ written by Slvalihga- 
bhClpati, one of the descendants of Malla Reddi. In addition to the 
verses contained in the Pedapudi grant, the commentary contains a few 
more, praising its author, BivalihgabhUpati and his brother, S'OmSsvara.® 
The information regarding the descent furnished by the extant records 
and by the commentary alluded to above, when combined together, 
makes up the following complete genealogy of the Reddi chiefs of this 
branch. (Vide, next page for genealogy). 


8. Op. No. 6 of 1908 - 09 -- Alapaciu grant ; TjOc. Rec., Vol. 48, pp. 48, f!. Kasuvit- 
liurru grant. 

y. E. IIultzBch** Reports on Sanskrit Mss. in Southern Indio. Voh II p. 91, No. 10:28 
p, C. S. M. (Madias), Nos. 5078; R. 2900, R. 6377; R. 341$, 



CHAITER XII 
Malla I (Saka 1246)"’ 


19f 


Pina Ksmati 
Reddi I 


M3.C& Reddi I 

I 

Gariapati (S'. 1324)“ 


S’rigiri 
(S. 1322)” 


Raca Verna 
(S. 1320)" 


Maoa II 


I 

Tippa 
(S. 1352)" 


, Anna 
(S. 1328) "> 

I 

Malta III 


I . I 

K^mati H Srigiri II 

(S. 1326) '* (S'. 1330^®; S'. 1335)'" 


Sclmesa Sivalihga 


Peddi 


Komati III Malla II AnavStna Narayana 

(S. 1333)“ (1 1328”’; 1 1330)" 


Srigiri 


Rama 


Devaraya Narayaija 


It must be noted here that in framing the above genealogy four 
records, which were discovered outside the Nellore district, were also taken 
into account. Three of them are found in the Cuddapah district, two 


10. N. D. I., U, Kr. 16, p. 489, Kr. 84. p. 646. 

11. Ibid, IT, Kr. 36, p. 649. 

12. Ibid, ir, Kr. 43, p. 668. 

13. Ks. coll.. No. 115 of 19*33: Ep. Rep. 1923, para 95. 

14. Mack. Msfl, 16—4—4*2. His paternal uncle Raca Verna and Annadeva are men- 
tioned as Veina and Annavema in tbe Pedapuiji grant. 

15. Ep. Coll., No. 483 of 1911; Pip. Rep, 1912. para. 69. 

16. N. D. T, 0. P. No. 5. p. 23. 

17. Ibid, IT, Kr. 13, p. 502; Kr. 19, p. 506; Kr. 21. p. 616. 

18. Ep. Coll , No. 422 - 3911. 

19. Ibid. No. 4*2 of 1911. 

20. N. D. 1., IT, Kr. 68, p. 608. 

2L Ibid, Kr. 1C. p. 495. 
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at Lepaka and one at Tahgatnru, both in the Rajampeta taluk, and the 
fourth is found at Damal in the Conjeevaram taluk, Chingleput 
district. The Tahgaturu inscription dated in S'aka 1328 belongs to 
Anna Beddi, son (mistake for grandson) of Malla Reddi and those 
at L€paka dated in the S'aka years 1329* and 1335 belong to 
Malla Reddi, “ son of Anna Red^i. The latter was evidently the 
donor of the Tahgati^ru record. The donor of the Damal inscription 

22. Ep. Coll., No. 433 of 1911, Ep, Rep. 191*2, para 69, page 81. A copy of an 
inacription of these princes at the same village is preserved in the Local Records 
(Vol. 22, p. 166). According to this copy the donors were three brothers, 
Ganna Reddii Anna Bed4i and Malla Re44i» sons of Porumalla Red4it brother of 
Vema R044i of Addahki. 

etc. 

»2 62 M <3 CO 

It is evident that this passage is wrong. Verna’s brother was Malla Reddi and not 
Potumalla Reddi ; the latter name is evidently a mistake for Malla. We do not 
know if this inscription is different from the one copied by the Superintendent for 
Epigraphy. The Epigraphist's copy is damaged. The date in both the copies is, 
however, the same -s'aka 1828, Vyaya. As such, both the copies, most probably, 
refer to one and the same inscription. It must, however, be stated that there is 
much difference between the Epigraphist’s copy and that preserved in the Loc. Rec. 
According to the former the donor is Anna Red4i, son of Malla. The extant Re44i 
records do not mention any Anna, son of Malla. There was one Annadeva Red4i, 
grandson of Malla and son of Pina Koma^i Vema. In all probability he might be 
the donor of the Epigraphist's copy of the Taffga^uru record, 

23. Copies of those records are also preserved in the Local Records. The above date is 
taken from them. According to the Epigraphist’s copy of this record which is 
much damaged, the date is s'aka 13[80.1 

24. Ep. Coll. Nos. 422 and 424 of 1911. See also Mack. Mss., No. 16-8-8, pages 
85-87. The names of the donors of these records copied by the Epigraphy depart- 
ment differ from those in the copies preserved in the Local Records, for instance, the 
passage containing the name of the donor in the Bukhapafnam Kaifiyat runs thus; 

that is, Malla Reddi, son of Anna Reddi, son of Ganna Reddi of Addahki. It seems 
certain that these inscriptions belong to the same chief Malla Reddi who, according 
to the Lepaka records, was the son of Anna Reddi. tbc donor of the TahgatQru record. 
According to the accounts preserved in the Local Records, Anna Reddi was the son 
of Canna Reddi and grandson (not son) of Malla Reddi, younger brother of Vema. 
The extant Reddi inscriptions do not mention any Canna, son of Malla. The name 
Ganna might stand for s'rigiri, or might have been wrongly written for Cinna 
Reddli Reddi younger, a popular name, probably of Pina KOmay, son of 
Malla (C* f. Oikka Odoyalu of the early Vijayanagar records). The copies of 
Inscriptions at Tahgaturu preserved in both the Local Records and Mackenzie 
Manuscripts are faulty. According to them the dojior Malla, son of Anna was the 
grandson of Vema of Addahki which is a mistake. He Wiis the great-grandson and 
not grandson. 

2?. Ep. Coll., No. 115 of 1928 ; Ep. Rep., 1928, para 95. 
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is Ga^apati Reddi, son of Mcica, and grandson of Malta. Besides the 
usual Reddi titles he had a new one, Valudilampai\iisthapanUc&rya, 
the establisher of Valudilampattu. 

History of the Re^dis KandukSru : 

Very little is known of the history of the Reddisof the KandukHru 
branch. These chiefs refer in their records only to Addahki and not to 
Kopdavidu. As stated already, S'rigiri Reddi, son of Pina Komati and 
grandson of Malta, was the fip.«t member of this branch to assert his 
independence. He is represented by two records, one from Kandukaru," 
dated in S'aka 1320, and the other from Kondamu^usupalem,” dat^ 
in Saka 1322. The KandukUru record states that he was the eldest son 
of Pina KOmati and that his mother was Gaurlihbiki. He was a good 
critic of art and literature. He knew the beauties of Saigito (music), 
and Sahitya (literature). He is termed as "kaldvan" (artist) in ah 
inscription** at Old Chundi. He constructed “many huge tanks for 
providing plenty of water to crops’’ (Sasyabkarapraiaayan = anBkasahnsra- 
bdhisamrmagrimbhtryamahata\dlcan). He performed all the gifts described 
by Hemadri- His guru was S'rigiri of the GhOdeyaraya family.’" 

King S'rTgiri’s reign appears to have been an eventful one. The 
Pedaphe^i grant of KOinati 11 states that his father Maca II, having 
expelled the Turu^kas who were great archers from his own kingdom 
(atmarasfra), made it free from enemies by the power of bis arms.*" 
This statement clearly shows that there was a Muslim invasion of 
the KandukUru Rajya, the date of which is not given any where. It 
seems however possible to determine it. This event took place 
sometime before S'aka 1326 or 1404 A. D. The only Muslim power in 
the Deccan country at this time was the Bahmani kingdom of Gulbarga, 
and Sultan FirQz Shah, who ascended the throne on 23 safar, A. H. 800 

26. N. D. I.. Kr. 35. 

27. Ibid, Kr. 43. 

28. N, D. I.. Kr. 19. p. 505. 

29. Ibid, Kr. 36. IFbe reading 'lt"Srimad-VodiyarayarSrig^fi-gur^^}-padabja- 
s^^vapara\} ” (p. 556, verse 8). This is wrong. The correct reading should be 
" Srhnad-Ghsdeyariiya-SrigirigurlSt} etc.," 

80. Mack. Mss., 16—4 — 42. I give below the s'loka as I find it in the original. 
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(15, Nov. 1397 A D,)®', was the contemporary of S’llgiri’s brother Maoa, 
father of KOmati I£. The Muslim historians state that FirClz Shah led 
an invasion against the kingdom of Vijuyanajfar in A. H., 801-02 
(1398-99 A.D.). According to Taba Taba he “contemplated the conquest 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. So in a short time he marched an 
army in that direction and subdued and killed the infidels of those 
parts’’. ‘Devadar’ (Devariiya), the chief of the infidels, according 
to the same work, came to terms with the Sultan, and agreed to pay 
“thirty three lakhs of {oA/ras, and that each year a fixed sum should 
be sent to the foot of the royal throne, taking a receipt from the court 
auditor of accounts.®*’’ Thereafter Firuz shah returned to his capital. 
■Taba Taba’s account differs from that given by Ferishta. According 
to the latter the causes that led to the out-break of hostilities between 
the Bahmanl kingdom and Vijayanagar was Devaraya’s invasion of 
the Doab country “ with thirty thousand horse and vast army of foot” 
in A. H. 801**, that is, in S'aka 1320 or 1398 A.D. The result of the war, 
according to both the historians, is the same. The war ended with 
the defeat of Devaraya, Ferishta states that “after much negotiation 
Meer Fuzl Oolla (on behalf of Firttz Shah) agreed to accept ten lakhs of 
hoons for the royal treasury as ransom for the prisoners, and one lakh 
for himself as negotiator.” ” In spite of this statement there is reason 
to believe that Firuz Shah sustained defeat and retreated to his capital- 

Whatever might be the truth regarding the result of the war, it 
cannot be gainsaid that there was an invasion of Firuz Shah against 
the Vijayanagar territory. This was probably the occasion when the 
Muslim armies overran the kingdom of Kanduktlru also. The date of 
Maca’s defeat of the Muslim armies referred to in the Pedaplidi grant, 
if sustained during this invasion as it seems likely, is S'aka 1320 
(1398 A. D.), or about that time. Raca V6ma, brother of Srigiri, is 
stated, in the Kandukuru record’®, to have conquered “in war his 
enemies who had sworn never to flee (SamiaptaJcdn-sapatnrm,) with the 
help of haribala, that is, cavalry.” The enemies referred to here must 
have also been the Muslims 

Even the danger of the common foe, Firuz Shah, could not make 
the Reddis and Rayas forget their old animosities and stand united 
The Reddis regarded the kings of Vijayanagar as their bitter enemies- 
Neither of them was slow to take advantage of the internal troubles in 

81, J. B. 0. B. 8.. XXVII (1941). 

32, J. 8. King’a Histoty of the Bahmani dynatty, p, 37. 

88. Brigg’s Feriikta, Vol. II, p. 370. 

34, Ibid p. 876. 
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eaoh other’s kingdom and the weakness of Its rulers, to extend thfir 
power eaoh at the expense of the other. Such were the relation^ 
between the Red^i kings and the Vijayanagarmonarchs at the time of 
the death of Harihara II •* in S'aka 1326 (1404 A.D.). After the death of 
Harihara II, his sons, Virtlpanna XJdaiyar I, Bukka II and DSvaraya h 
contested the throne.®^ While there was civil war in the Vijayanagar 
kingdom, the Red^ chiefs of Kandukuru led an expeditition into the 
Udayagiri Bajya to the west of KandukCiru. They were successful in 
occupying Pottapinadu, and Pulugulaiiadu, subdivisions of the 
Siddhavatam and Candragiri siraas respectively. The Local Records 
state that they advanced as far as the fort of Racaveclu (Rayach(5ti, the 
headquarters of the Rayachoti taluk, Chittoor district), and laid siege to 
it. After a sanguinary battle the fort fell into their hands. ** The 
leaders of this expedition were Anna Reddi, brother of S^rigiri Reddi and 
his sont Malla III. 

Inscriptions of Anna Re^di and Malla Reddi at Tahgatttru arid 
Lepaka in the Cuddapah district bear evidence to their incursion into 
the Udayagiri Rajya. The Local Records mention a number of village 
that were ruined or destroyed as a result of this Reddi invasion 
undertaken about Saka 1328, the date of the inscription of Anna Beddil 

While the Reddi campaign was in progress, king Srigiri’s rule 
appears to have come to an end. His successor on the throne of 
KandukQru was his nephew Ksmati II, son of his brother, Maca TI. Ho 
was the donor of the Pedaptldi grant referred to before. While his 
paternal uncle Anna was busy in occupying Pottapi and other coun- 
tries, Kdmati II extended his authority alorig the seaboard, as stated 
already. However, he was soon compelledi to relinquish the newly 
acquired territory. The districts of the Udayagiri Rajya remained, for a 
period of seven years or even more, under the sway of the Reddis of 
Kandukurn, as is borne out by their inscriptions at Lepaka. The latest 
date furnished by Malla’s records at that place is S'aka 1335 (1413 A.D.) 

KSmati II had two sons, Sdraes'a and Sivalinga whose records 
have not yet come to light. Of these two, Sivalinga was a great 
Sanskrit scholar. He wrote a commentary on OirUairufisUlctimala 
of Haradattacarya. During the rule of Komati II, his cousins Malla II, 

35. N.D.I., II, Kr. 36. V. 36. 

86. Ep. Rep. 1921, page 46. 

37. Ibid, and 1982, page 84. 

88. Loc,‘RQC.Voh XXll, Kmflyat of Ghl^veli, 1G6 -* 172 ; Ibid, Yob 

pages, 178 -J179; of Bnkkapajnam. 

89. Ep. OolL, 1^08, 488, 422 and 424 of 1911. 

26 
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and his brothers who were the sons of Srigiri Reddi appear to haye 
made Chundi their head quarters. The few inscriptions of Malla II 
known to us are found at that place. They are dated in Saka 1328 
andSaka 1330 *' and record the construction by himself of a temple 
to god Janardana with a man^apa, prsksra (compound wall) and a 
gftpura and his grants of lands to that temple. Malta II appears to 
have been the eldest son of Srigiri by GaAgaiiibS, if the priority in 
dates " of his own records to those of bis brothers is taken into 
consideration as a test. 

.In the reign of Kdmati III, brother of Malla II, Devartlya I, 
sometime after his accession to the throne, launched an attack on the 
Red^i .kings to recover his lost territory, and to wipe out the kingdom 
of Eandukhru. He succeeded in both the attempts. The Local Records 
state that he despatched a considerable force from Udayagiri to 
Chandragiri and Siddhaval;am simas and reduced Malla III to 
submission. The Vijayanagar supremacy in that region^’ was thus 
re-established. The paucity of records of the chiefs of Kandukhru for 
a period of seventeen years from S'aka 1335 (1413 A. D.) clearly proves 
that DSvaraya I succeeded in achieving his primary object. The latest 
record** of the Reddis of Kandukhru at Chundi is dated in ^aka 1352, 
Sadhiirana. It registers the grants of land made by Tippa, S'rlgiri, 
Rafpa, DSvarSya, and NarayapadSva, sons of Eomati III, brother of 
Malle II, in the presence of god VirUpak^a on the banks of the river 
TuhgabhadrS, that is, in Vijayanagar itself. This conclusively proves 
that the Vijayanagar conquest of the KandukQru Rajya was complete 
by that date. We hear no more of the Reddis of KandukQru as 
independent rulers. They became vassals of the sovereigpi lords of the . 
cqqntry.** 


40. N. D. I.. I. O.P., No. 5, p. as. 

41. Ibid, II, Kr. 18. p. 602; Kt. 19. p. 505; Kt. 21. p. ’SlS. 

42. Ibid, II, Kt. 68, p. 608. 

--iW- ioe B^.. Vol. XVli, p^^ 

44. N. a I., Kt, 16. p. 495. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

There are few details of the govern ment» both central and provin- 
cial, their mutual relations, the working of the administrative machi- 
nery, the duties and privileges of the respective officers of the State and 
so on. Records of the period, either copper-plate or stone, do not 
enlighten us on this subject. The information, if there is any, furnished 
by them, is very meagre and undefined; for instance, one of the verses 
in the Vanapalli plates of king Anavema Reddi, purporting to give the 
daily routine of his work, says, “while king Anavema, the treasury of 
all virtues, whose great fortune is praised (as he employs it) for the 
protection of the world, is seated in the durbar on the jewelled-tbrone; 
some people receive the sovereignty over the country (deaa), others the 
distinction of a palanquin, a chauri, and a parasol, others their (confisca> 
ted) kingdom, (and) others agroharas full of wealth.*’ Verses like these 
do not help in giving us any clear idea about the State, or the duties of 
the officers of the State. 

The Sakalamitso.mmatamf a Telugu anthology of verse on the 
principles of government, culled from works on polity, extant at 
that period, written by different authors, enables us to know only the 
theory and principles on polity. The construction, equipment, 
defence and importance of the fort, the qualifications of persons to be 
appointed as ministers, commanders, doctors, secretaries, accountants, 
and other servants of the State and their duties, the principles to be * 
observed regarding income, expenditure and taxation, qualities which 
are unworthy of a king, principles regarding accountancy, embassy, 
war and peace, espionage and the like, are the topics that are dealt with^ 
in this work. This work does not add much to our political knowledge 
of the period, either in theory or in practice, for, all works on iVijftV 
written in Sanskrit, or in any vernacular language, are alipost, 
alike, enunciating only the principles and furnishing, very littfe^ 
information regarding the practice of the day. In fact, all vernacular 
works are but translations of anicient works written in Sanskrit. 
This statement applies to the Sakalanifisornrnatatn also. The verses 
collected in it are translations oL sldkas taken from very early and 
ancient Sanskrit works, like the Mudramaty a, Poncatontra, Kamandaka^ 
Salihdtra^ Nitibhusana, Nuitaravali^, Purusarthasara, J^hgtt my aniti^ 

I. Bp. Ind., Ill, p. 06, V. IH ^fTeaualation). 
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DhvtarssiraniU, Mahilbharata, Padnia F'ur'ana and so on. There are 
«lso verses taken from Telugu works like Baddenaniti and Carucxirya, 
produced in the early medisevai period, besides some, which were 
composed by the author. himself. Since the principles of the Hindu 
polity were more or less the same and did not undergo any change 
from the early centuries upi to the mediaeval period, the Telugu work 
under reference is not of any exclusively special value to us. 

Such principles of government are also enunciated casually in a 
number of verses in another Telugu ksvya, named JtukmaAgadacariiram 
by Praudhakavi Mallana. This work was produced in the period 
under review, and deals with the story of king Rukmahgada which 
is illustrative of the mahacrnya of Ekadahivratam* The verses on 
polity in this work do not appear to have been translated from any 
Sanskrit work. An occasion arises for king Bukmahgada to go on a 
hunt to kill wild animals, which grew rampant in the neighbouring 
forests in his kingdom and caused distress to the tribal men living 
there. At the time of his departure from the capital, the king entrusts 
the kingdom to the charge of his son*. The poet takes this opportunity 
to air his views on polity by making Rukmahgada instruct his son on the 
art of government. Though many of the verses are of the same type and 
the principles are almost identical with those enunciated in the ancient 
texts on Nlti^ yet a knowledge of the history of the period suggests to 
us that the enunciation of some of the principles might have been 
impelled by circumstances prevailing in the period in which the work 
was written. The works, Sakalanitisammaiain and Ruhmangadaca^ 
ritrafhf give us in that way a general, though superficial, idea of the 
art of government in theory. 

Oouncil of Ministers : 

The form of government in vogue during the Reddi period was 
monarchy. According to the Hindu works on polity, the State 
comprised seven elements, namely, king, minister, dominion, fort, 
treasury, army and ally. The king was the supreme head of the State, 
Strictly speaking, he was only the supreme executive oflScer. His 
authority was limited in the sense that he had to carry on the 
administration of the country in accordance with the rules laid down 

S. IfUitammU, now nob exbsnt. appaar« to have been a small Tolugu work containing 
twenty seven versea ss its name indicates, which was dedicated to Kandamatys. 
son of Aubha\amantri. the few verses reproduced in the Sakalanitiiammatanu 
each of them appears to have been addressed to Kandaniantri by his protege. MacJlHi 
Sii^gana himself. Sihgant reproduces some more of his stray verses, which wore not: 
taken from any of Ms woi^, and they are labelled as (mine). 

5. Ek. Or., in. vv. 15-^, 
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in the Dharma Sastras or without swerving from them even a 

little. He had to hold consultations with a council of ministers, twelve 
in number, according to Manu, sixteen according to B^haspati, and 
twenty according to Bukra, or at least as many as ho chooses within 
the prescribed number, on all important matters relating to the State.^ 
The necessity and importance for a king to consult with his ministers 
is much stressed by the authors of works on Hindu polity. One of 
them says,** As a king gets every thing done with the aid of councellors, 
he sfaould surround himself with them. He should not Consider that he 
could secure the councellors, financiers and commanders when he wanted 
their services ; for, that would be like an attempt to dig a well to extin- 
guish the fire burning a house. Another author says, **When a king 
attempts with much pride to discharge his duties, either without 
consulting his ministers or going against their advice, he falls an easy 
prey to his enemies who deprive him of his wealth and dominion.”* 
Prau^hakavi Mallana warns the king not to rely entirely on his 
minister, for, he says, “If he (king) entrusts the kingdom to his 
minister’s care, and does not lookafter the affairs of the State, the minister 
himself becomes the master in course of time.”’ From these texts 
it may be inferred that the king had a council of ministers to consult 
on all matters affecting the State. The chief minister was called a 
pradhani and the remaining members of the council were called 
maritrins. Immadimantri, the donee of the Vanapalli plates of king 
AnavSmd Re^di is described as ** the lord of ministers in politics {Nitau 
mantrlivarah), the chief of learned men in scientific discUssionB 
( Vidjiagdsithim vibadhagmnih), and a friend in salutary counsels to 
kings”* {mitram hifdpadSiefiu bhubhujUm). From the description given 
of his talents, Immadimantri appears to have been one of the 
ministers of king AnavSraa. If this surmise is correct it may be said 

/TejCc tSO» 

d&SilC'c 'icJSbiocJSsa Ta-ft'd-O* c2 

iSnS'S JSae»'5'3>6?6ci:”. — Sk. 8m; III, Vt696| 

Q e) 

5. 8k. Sm. HI. p. 33, pr, 785. 

6. 3k. Sm. TIT p. 79, v. 699 

7. Bk. Ct. Ui, V. 28. 

g Ep. Ind. Vol. ITT P. 65 t. 22 
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that the king in the Redcli period bad his council of ministers, whose 
number might or might not have been in conformity with that given by 
the texts on polity. The texts on strongly advise the king to 

appoint brahmans as his ministers. The kings of the Reddi dynasty 
generally adhered to this principle of appointing br&hmans as their 
ministers, as is evident from their records. Edmati Vdma, the founder 
of the Reddi kingdom, had for his ministers Rama Preggada and Malli- 
natha. Anavdta’s minister was Sdmaya, and Mallinatha. Feda EOmati 
Kama’s minister was one Mamidi Sihgaya. It was only during 
the reign of Eumaragiri an exception was made to the general rule>. 
Eumfiragiri appointed his own brother-in-law Eataya VSma as his 
prime minister and generalissimo. He, however, in his turn had bis 
purOhitas and amStyas to advise him on political affairs, of whom, 
Appaya’s son Jatanamu Peddi,” a br^man, was the first and the 
greatest. 

The council of ministers appears to have consisted of the puruhita, 
pradhani, ssnapati and others. They tendered their advice to king on 
all important matters relating to the State. The king was not, however, 
bound by their decision, The king’s decision was final on all matters. 
The subjects fared ill or well in accordance with the nature and 
enlightenment of the king. In practice, the king, in spite of the check 
exercised by the ministers, was generally an autocrat, and oftentimes a 
despot also. His word was law. Tradition records that the rule of 
Eumaragiri and Riica Verna was oppressive and tyrannical. Both 
lost their thrones on account of their oppressive rule. Eing Riica 
Verna was the most unpopular and tyrannical of all the kings of the 
Reddi dynasty. He levied even puri^i-pannu, a tax on every case of 
delivery, and collected it, if tradition is to be relied upon, with an iron 
hand. The people became so much exasperated by bis oppressive 
measures that he was one day brutally murdered by one Saviram 
Yellappa, a member of the Balija caste, . 

0. S.I.I. Vol. VI, No. 226. This record at Amaravati extols Feddi, minister of Eataya 
Vema in the yloka given below. 

10* Ko^davlfida^akavile. tdao KondavifiaQnirajyoinu (Telugii) by Maddulapall 
Gurubrahtn* Sarma, p, 83, It is necessary to {wlot out here, that the form 
Batafijya. and notBaJija, was in vogue in the period under review* See, the chapter 
9U Pt. JI, 
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It has to be not^, however, that the power and. influence of 
the mihisters and nobles, in the ^i^od under review, were greater than 
in the previous periods. In the interests of the kingdom t^y could 
oven stop the succession of a prince to the throne, if he was a minor. This* 
is best illustrated in the succession of Kumaragiri after the death of 
his father, king AnavOta. He appears to have been a young boy. From 
a consideration of the political plight to which the kingdom of' 
Kondavidu was reduced by the time of AnavOta’s death, the ministers 
end nobles of the country did not view with favour the succession 
to the throne of Kumaragiri Re^di. They elected Anavota’^ brother, 
AnaySma, in his stead and crowned him king. This seems to the 
import of the passage “ Rajya-&ri~ramanl-svayamavarapalih ” found in 
some of the records of Anav@ma Re^i. 

Ymarsja: 

Next to the king yuvamja or the heir-apparent was - as- 
important as the prime minister. Texts on polity state that 
minister and yuvaraja are the two arms of the king.” AnavSta Reddi, 
son of PrOlaya Verna Re^i, was the yuvaraja during the reign of his 
father, and associated himself with his father in the government of 
the kingdom. Eija Pregada, the court-poet of PrSlaya Verna, says 
that prince Anavdta was the commander-in-chief, catnQpagrzsara “ of 
the Reddi army. Anavdta appears to have been sufficiently an aged 
prince to be appointed commander-in-chief of the army, In the 
early years of the re-establishment of Hindu independence in the. 
coastal region, during which the foundations for a new kingdom of the 
Reddis were laid, each of the brothers of Prdlaya VSma was a comman- 
der, and the whole army was under the direct supervision and control 
of the king. 

King Kumaragiri Reddi anointed his son, Anavdta II, yuvaraja 
to the kingdom, sometime after his accession to the throne. Anavota II 
was a young prince by the time he was anointed yuvaraja. So, Kumira- 
giri placed him under the tutelage of his brother-in-law and prime 
minister, Kstaya Verna. Anavdta II accompanied VSma in his 
expedition to the East, and got practical training in all branches of 
war and peace. After the creation of the Eastern kingdom Eumargiri 
anointed him to it and made him his viceroy. Unfortunately 
Anavdta II died very early. 

11. "Ep. Ind. Vol. XXI. T, 81, p.i274. 

12 . 
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18 . Hr. Vm., I. Pt i. 
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Raca V?ma also must have been a yuvaraja the reign of 

his father, king Peda Eoma^i VSma, though no reference to this ia 
found anywhere. 

The examples given above prove that yuvnrajn, in the Red^i 
period, was the beir>apparent who was next in importance to the king. 

Offidats of the Central Government: 

The chief officials of the State in the Central Government were 
mainly accountants of different denominations with different portfolios 
and duties. They comprised what 'is now commonly called the 
Secretariat. Ancient works on Niti describe an accountant as the 
jewel-lamp to the royal palace, and the wisdom personified, specially 
with regard to records involving the various problems concerning income 
and expenditure “. 

Kavile-Sampratis : The duties of an accountant are well 
described by the poet Madiki Sihgana in a number of verses detailing the 
work he had to do. Unfortunately, some of the technical terms used 
therein regarding accountancy are now obsolete and are unintelligible. 
The full import of the verses is not, therefore, quite clear to us. We 
understand from these verses that there were some head accountants, 
called kavile-sampratis (record-keepers) who kept registers, entering 
therein the several orders of the king regarding the collection of 
revenue and expenditure. Accountants, to whatever denomination they 
belonged, generally comprised the department of Finance, which was 
the only one department worth mentioning in the ancient Hindu 
administration. It was both essential and extensive. Accountants 
estimated the king’s revenue and the corresponding expenditure, from 
the different durgas or provinces in the kingdom, and posted ledgers on 
different items of revenue and expenditure. After consulting the kavile- 
sampratis as to the orders previously passed by the king, probably 
regarding remission and surcharge, they determined the net income and 
expenditure after deducting the wastage and so on, and prepared the 
balance sheet of royal income in kind and specie, and their total annual 
net increase.’* 

14. Sk. Sm. II. W. 298-394. 
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Rayasams' There was another set of accountants called 
rayasams. The term rayascm^ a corruption of Ihe word vrayasain^ 
tci^slus lekha7i(i ov writing. Butin the period under rewiew ^vayasdm 
was the name of the office of a special accountant, attached to the 
Central and Provincial governments. 0/)e appointed to this office was 
called rayasam after the post he held. Hence every writer was not a 
rayasarn; but every raydsani was a writer. Kayasam was a technical 
name, applied only to those oIHcers who attended upon the king, or a 
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provincial governor or a high official in the State, and took down in 
writing in their presence, whatever orders they passed, or whatever 
communiques they issued. A rayasam of old corresponds more or less 
to the modern secretary or stenographer. Madiki Sihgana recounts 
the qualifications necessary for one to hold this office. He must be 
serious-minded, quick in hand, an adept in many scripts, and profiicient 
in all necessary languages. He must always attend upon the king, and 
take down in writing orders of his master orally dictated, and read them 
out to him to get his approval,** An inscription” at Yazali in the Guntur 
district mentions one PrusOttamayya, the rayoaam of Veligoti Rayapa- 
NSyaka, a subordinate official of Kumaragiri Reddi. Rayani Baca was 
the rayasam of Kataya Verna. 
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I reproduce these verses here In exfcenso in order that those, who are able^to make 
out the maanirig of the technical terms used therein, may give their full import, and 
interpret them correctly and exactly. What I said above is merely the gist, as I 
understand it. 

16. Sk. Sm. II, V. 808. 

17. Ep coll, No. 542 of 192^-29. This inscription reveals the fact that, not only tbo 
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Departments of the Central Government : 

Properly speaking there was, as stated already, only one impor- 
tant department, the department of revenue and finance, dealing with 
income and expenditure. Other departments of some note, if they may 
be properly so called, were those relating to public works and to war 
and peace (military), 

i. Public works : Construction of tanks, the chief among the 
public works of daily utility, was classified as one of the seven acts of 
merit that perpetuated the name of a man on earth. Hence, many of 
the local tanks of small size in the Reddi kingdom came, we may well 
believe, into existence as a result of charity of private individuals. 
However, public works of great magnitude, involving a great amount 
of labour and expenditure, like the construction of jaldiayas or Sdgaras 
(huge tanks), and dams and the digging of canals for irrigational purposes, 
were generally undertaken by the government. For instance, the cons- 
truction of the Santduasagara at Kondavidu, and the digging of the 
feeder canal leading to it, were undertaken by the Reddi kings. The 
kings of the Reddi dynasty were fully aware of the necessity of such 
public works, on which agriculture mainly depended. But, with the 
completion of the work, the interest of the authorities ceased, and 
they did not maintain any special department to attend to the repairs 
and other works connected with it. This draw-back, however, 
was set right by offering a definite portion of the land below the tank, 
irrigated by its waters, on daiabandham tenure, to private individuals 
who, in return for the land granted, were bound to look after the 
repairs and other things connected with the work. After the completion 
of the construction of such huge tanks, the land below them was 
brought under wet cultivation, and gradually assessed. Accounts 
were maintained regarding the expenditure involved in completing the 
work, and the revenue accruing from the assessed lands below it* 
Some of the accountants in the Central Government probably looked 
after this business. 

ii. Military department: What we know about the military 
organisation and the working of the military department is very little. 
What little is known to us is described in the chapter on the military 
organisation and war. It may, however, be presumed tli^^ some of the 
accountants, as was the case with other departments, kept military 
accounts, and dealt with wages, salaries, equipment, and other items 
relating to the array. 
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iii. Revenue deparimeni : It is but natural for this department to 
claim a great majority of accountants and their superior officers in the 
Secretariat. These accountants kept registers regarding income and 
expenditure. Baddena, the royal author of a work on polity of the 
early mediaeval period, and Praudhakavi Mallana*^ of the period under 
review, mention a number of items of income, or the sources from which 
a king derived his revenue. They are as follows : 


Baddena 


Mallana 


1. Kpsiprapancarn =ari 


2. Ganulu 

3. Gokulamu 

4. 'Suhkamu 

5. Vanikkriya 

6. N ah d an a va n a m u 

7. Kappam 

8. Durgarak^anarnu 


(Produce of the" 
land paid by the 
farmers to the 
king) 

(mines) 

(cattle) 

(tolls) 

(trade) 

(Pleasure gar- 
dens) 

(tax) 

(protection of 
the fort) 


Araihbamun=ari 

Ganulu 

Goraksa 

Suhkamu 

Vanijyamu 

Srhgaravanamu 

Appanamulu 


Revenue : 

Baddena’s krMpraponcamu andMallana’s aramhamu mean the same 
thing. Both these terms denote cultivation in Telugu. While Baddena 
gives eight sources of revene, Mallana mentions only seven. Both the 
lists agree with each other as far as they go. ^fhe term durgnrakf^anam 
suggests that it was a tax for kavali or protection of the fort The terms 
karamti, knppam, ari, and appanamu - all denote taxes in general in 
Telugu. The special significance of each term, and the particular tax it 
signifies, is not known to us. The term vari in Tamil means both tax and 
paddy. In fact, it denotes generally some kind of tax in Tamil. The 
Telugu term ari seems to be a contraction of the Tamil vari, Andhras 
appear to have applied the term vari to paddy and ari to tax. Since the 
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term art, a contraction of vari^ is used in Telugu in the sense of tax, it 
is likely it signified the tax in kind, or the king's share in produce, paid 
by cultivators. Art then means a tax in kind, that is, paddy. The 
term arigapuhi, which finds mention in some of the inscriptions of the 
early mediaeval period, means therefore ryots who paid (vri severally. 
Both the terms ari and appanamii mean tax, yet the difference between 
them appears to be this ; ari referred to the tax in kind, and appanamu^ 
probably, to the tax in specie or suvarna. Dhanijdddtja and mvarnddaya 
were the two kinds of income in tax, received by the king from each 
village. 

The sources of revenue, according to the two authors mentioned 
above, may be specified as follows : 

1. Agriculture 

2. Industries 

3. Trade 

4. Tolls and excise duties 

5. Pasture lands and forests (Gdraksa) 

6. Social amenities (Nandanavanamu) 

7. Customary and other fees paid in coin. 

Agriculture : The most important source of rovenuo was agricul- 
ture. Land was surveyed with a pole of fixed length, determined by one 
of the high officials of the State, in accordance with the ancient custom. 
It was then classified into wet, dry and garden lands, and assessed in 
accordance with the estimated yield of the crop. The land measure of 
the wet lands differed considerably from that of the dry lands. Similarly, 
the rates of assessment for the wet and dry lands also were different, 
though they are not known li us. Only the tax on wet lands, in which 
paddy was sown, appears to have been collected in kind, and all other 
taxes, to whatever category they might belong, were probably collected 
in specie (mvarna). From the Vilasa grant*' of Prolaya Nayaka we come 
to know that one sixth of the produce from the land was taken as tax 
or king’s share by the Musunuri chiefs. It is likely that kings of the 
Redd! dynasty also followefl their leaders, the Musunuri Nayakas, and 
collected one sixth of the yield as their share of tax. The method 
adopted in collecting and disposing of the king's share of paddy is not 
known to us. 

It is likely that the king’s officers were present at the harvest 
season (tlie spring and the autumn harvests), and collected their revepue. 

Forgatfr,^i nhap*er,t A.p. I. 
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The tax on garden lands was collected in specie. The term suvornadiya 
finds mention in the Chimakurti grant” of Pr5laya Verna. Besides 
the tax on garden lands, tax on houses {illari-iUu art) may be presumed 
to have been collected in suoarna from villages, that is, either in madas 
or (ankas. The collection of rent in (a^kas on farm-lards is known to us 
from a cafu verse of S'rinanha. In this verse, he deplores his inability to 
pay the stipulated amount of rent of seven hundred tankas^ to the State 
on the land farmed out to him, in the village of Boddupalli on the 
banks of the KfSna, having been deprived of the fruits of his labour 
on account of the inundation of the river, which swept away a great 
portion of the crop in the farm, and other pests. This verse of 
Srinatha reveals to us the fact that huge tracts of arable land, also 
waste, were farmed or leased out periodically to private individuals 
for a fixed rent to the State. 

Industries'- A considerable income to the king’s treasury was 
derived from mines. As both the authors, Baddena and Mallana, 
mention mines or mining industry as an important source of revenue, 
it may be taken to have formed one of the important items of revenue# 
Much information is not available regarding this activity of the 
people of those times; yet, references to diamond mines in the accounts 
of foreign travellers enable us to know that it was an important 
industry in the period under review. Iron smelting also was an 
important industry. Besides taxes on mines there were other industrial 
taxes, YntHkapidia^ as they were called, on looms, oil-mills and the 
like. Except ilkiKi and pullari (tax on houses and on pasture lands) no 
other taxes find mention in the records of the Reddi kings. In fact, 
these records are very barren in this respect. Yet, as many of these 
taxes were mentioned in the records of the Kakatiya monarchs and 
of the Vijayanagar rulers, the predecessors and contemporaries of the 
Reddi kings, we may be certain that they were in vogue in the Reddi 
kingdom also; for, any ancient institution or custom, once established, 
was never allowed to lapse. Many of them wei^e in vogue in the 
country from centuries before. 

Sunka is a term of wide import. It is now generally taken to mean 
‘customs duties,’ collected in all trading centres along the main lines 

22. Ep. Ind, Vol. XXI p. 160. 
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of communication. But a perusal of the Kakatiya records makeli it 
clear that it connotes more than that. An inscription” of Kakati 
Prataparudra at Panem (Nandyal taluk, Kurnool district, dated in 
Baka 1241,) mentions n^lasunkya-adhikaris besides su 1 ^kya • adkikdris* 
These officers, as implied by the terms themselves, collected mnkam 
of two kinds, one ordinary, and the other aela-sunkam. What 
sunkam was is not known. Probably, it was a kind of rent of land. 
This inscription shows that the term applied not Only to tolls on 
commodities or articles of merchandise, but to other forms of taxes 
also. Tolls were collected in all important towns, and villages where 
weekly fairs were held, and at all ferries. The toll collected 
at a ferry was called or 7nulot?isdlii'^ (basket-boat-hire). 

Some of the taxes on articles of trade also went by the name of 
suikkams. Duties, collected at ports, on sea-borne imports and 
exports were also called suiikams. A record” of king AnavOta 
Reddi at Motupalli in the Guntur district, dated in Saka 1280, refers to 
via4i Siinkanndu, that is, customs duties levied and collected on ekkumadi 
(exports) and (imports) at that port. Tolls which were 

collected on commodities in transit at particular place were called 
marga-S7i^kam or tibhaya-sii^kam, or aiagada sunkarn [ (toll collected at 
entrance (a^a) and at exit (kadct) ]• 

Officers who collected tolls were called miika-adhikdrulu or 
Su^ikarulu in Telugu. The right of collecting sunkarn was periodically 
sold by auction to the highest bidder to a single or a group of individuals. 
These farmers of sunkarn were called su^ka - guttakd^^K^ (plural of 
suHka-guttakadUy a monopolist or farmer of suAkant). These officers 
are mentioned in a record at Tahgeda (Guntur district) of the time of 
Eumaragiri Reddi, dated in Baka 1313. Salt also was a king’s 
monopoly. The duty on this article also was not directly collected by 
king’s officers. It also formed one of the many kinds of su^kamsy and 
was collected in the same way as other su^kams on a monopoly basis, 

Odkulam and gnr(tkianamy cited as one of the sources of revenue 
to a king by Baddena and Mallana, relate to cattle and their breeding 
and rearing. In ancient times, the wealth of a country was estimated 
in terms of the aggregate number of cows it possessed. Cattle was 
valued as wealth. For feeding such innumerable number of cattle, 
extensive pasture lands were necessary. Waste lands and the forest 
lands provided pasturage for cattle. These were under the direct control 


24. Ep. coll. No. 163 of 1918. 
i6. Bp, Coll.. No. 380 of 1926. 
26. Ibid. No.jeOl of 1909. 
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and management of the government. These pasture lands were let out 
for rent to the cultivators to graze their cattle on them. The 
tax collected on the pisturage was called pullari (pullmi- 

means grass ; arr tax), grazing tax. In this way the govern- 
ment realised great income from pasture lands. The material at our 
disposal is very scanty to ascertain the method of collecting this tax. 
Since the general method followed appears to have been farming out or 
renting, the pasture lands also were probably rented periodically to 
private individuals on the same basis as others. 

Another source of income to the royal treasury was kappam. 
This was the tribute paid by the subordinate feudal chiefs to the king. 
These chiefs ruled large tracts of land, like simcn^ consisting of many 
villages owing allegiance to the king. After deducting the expenses for 
their army, tliey remitted the remainder of the revenue, collected from 
their sima or district, to the king’s treasury. It is probable that some 
villages also were farmed out t) influential individuals for a 
fixed rent. Each individual was put in charge of one or more 
villages according to his status and influence. These were held 
responsible for the revenue to be paid to the king from the village or 
villages under their charge. This revenue, paid by the renter, seems to 
have also been termed as kappani. This seems to be the import conveyed 
by the term kappam in a passage in one of the record.s of the Eastern 
Calukya king, Ammaraja II Vijayaditya. The passage runs thus: 
^^Jsya gramasya kappeibhidhanam karain vaiiitani,'' the tax named 
kappam to be paid from thi.s village, is remitted. This passage makes 
it clear that kappam was not only a tribute paid by a feudal chief to his 
suzerain, but also the rent paid by a renter-village-lord to the king. 

Besides these there was another important source of income, 
namely, Raca-uU^i (king’s villages). This term Bdea-uUu finds mention 
in an inscription at Kottnru, Kistna district. One of the three classes 
of villages referred to in this record, is Rcica-al^u the other two classes 
being agraharas^ villages granted to brahmans free of taxes, and 
naya^kara-patlu, administrative groups of villages, called ndya'hk<i*'as^ 
which were placed under the charge of nayakas. It is likely that 
JRaca-ullii were exclusively managed by king’s staff of officers. They 
seem to have -been analogous to hhandtdra - gramas of the middle 
Vijayanagar period, and on a par with the havcU lands and villages of 
the later Mogul period. 

27. Ep. Ind„ VIL p, 188. 
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Expenditure : 

How, and in what way this income was spent is not known. It 
may be presumed that a great amount of money was added to the 
reserve in the royal treasury. In fact, Badiena advises a king to spend 
only either one fourth or one third of his whole income, and lay by the 
remainder.” Most of the remaining money was probably spent on 
military organisation, the only department that claimed a lion’s share 
of the income. Whatever remained was spent on religious and 
other benefactions, and on public works. Many of the important 
oiBcers and servants of the State were generally remunerated for 
their services with grants (jf land free of tax, that is, as sarimmdnyam. 
They enjoyed the land and performed their duties to the State. 

Administrative divisions: 

For properly can-ying on the administration of the country, 
the kingdom was divided into a number of administrative divisions 
called hhuniis, simast nndus^ sikalas and gramns. Of these nadu 
and sihala were not new divisions. The territorial division of nadu 
was in existence even before the rule of the Faster® Cniiikyas 
of V^hgi. The rulers of the country made use of this 'nadu, originally 
a socio-gGographical unit, as a political division. During the rule 
of the Kakatiyas, one or more nddus were included in a ndyaAkaram, 
the territory or district which was placed under the charge of a 
nSiyaka or a military feudal officer of the State, and each nddu was 
subdivided into a number of sthalas. Each sihala in its turn comprised 
a number of villages. Each village formed an administrative unit. 
From the Local Records we come to know that a village included one 
or more hamlets in it. During the rule of the Reddi kings, the 
ndyankara system was unaffected, and the administrative divisions, 
namely, sihala ^tadu, were continued as before. As stated above, 
an inscription of this period at KottUru refers to ndyankara groups of 
villages. An inscription®** at Dhenuvakonda in the Ongole taluk of the 
Guntur district, dated in S'aka 1260, refers to the ndyankara of Podijlapalli 
Singama Nayaka. The Reddi kings introduced however a new 
political division, called sinia. The formation of the slma appears to 
have been an innovation of the Reddis. There is no mention of sima in 

28. TT*ci!Sb‘ao;!5 
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29. N.D.I. Vol. II. 0 35. p. 962. 
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the Kskatlya records. The political condition of the country prob&bly 
necessitated the formation of this division of ainia. It gradually 
became very popular with the progress of time, as is attested to by the 
later records. The kings of the Reddi dynasty divided the kingdom 
into a number of simos. Each ^ima was formed by grouping a 
number of nUyankarams together. If, during the rule of the K^katiya 
monarchs, nayanknra formed the chief, administrative division, aima 
during the Reddi rule became the major political division. One or more 
simaa were grouped together to form a bh&nti. Inscriptions ^ of the 
Bed^ kings of Kondavidu refer to Kota bhumi, and S'risaila bhami’ 
This hhiimi does mot appear to have been as important as the alma. 
It is seldom referred to in the records of the Reddi kings. One or more 
bhumis consisting of many aimas appear to have been attached to a durga 
or a fort. The Kon^avlUdmdakavile refers only to four forta or durgna, 
fourteen almas, and two thousand forty eight gramas. The names of 
the durgaa and the aimas it mentions, are given below. ” 



Durgaa 

Simas 



1. 

Kondavidu 

1. Kondavidu 

8. 

Marelja 

2. 

Vinukonda 

2. Vinukonda 

9. 

KandukQru 

3. 

Bellamkonda 

3. Bellamkonda 

10. 

Podili or Darsi 

4. 

Nagarajuna- 

4. Addathki 

11. 

AmmanabrOlu 


konda 

5. Udayagiri 

12. 

Cun^i 



6. Koja 

13. 

Dapadu 



7. Nellore 

14. 

Nagarjuhakonda 


The i)andakov;7e states that these stmas were formed during the 
time of the Colas, a fact which cannot be supported by the available 
evidence. We do not know if the above list is genuine. It is 
interesting to note the inclusion of TJdayagiri and Nellore also in it, 
and the absence of any of the aimas or durgaa to the north of the Kf^na. 
If this iist is a genuine one, this arrangement may be taken to 
refer to the beginning of PrOlaya Verna’s reign, when Udayagiri 
and Nellore were' yet under his rule. The loss of Udayagiri and 
Nellore in the south was later on compensated by the acquisition of 
territory to the north of the Kr^na. The above list depicts the 

39. Ep* Ind, XXI, p, Ep. coll, 331 of 1983. 

Bl. Vide. MaddulapaUi Garubrahma s^arma’s Kondavitiaamrajyamt pp. 15. 16. The 
Dandakavile recounts also the names of the several nayakas who were governing the 
sHmas and forts, but does not however mention the king to whoih they owed their 
allegiance. None of the names given therein is found in the available records of 
the 
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administrative arrangement of the Reddi kingdom at about the time of 
its inception. Even this list seems to be incomplete, for Tahgeda sirha, 
mentioned in the Reddi records, is not included in it. 

From the material available te us, it seems possible to classify 
roughly the officers of the State who controlled the provincial and local 
administration into three distinct groups, namely, (1) feudal chiefs, 
(2) tributaries, and (3) other officers. Feudal chiefs were governors 
appointed over a territory of limited extent on a military tenure. The 
nature of the tenure and other particulars will be described in 
connection with the military organisation; (2) Tributaries or samantas 
were those who rented or administered one or more villages on condition 
of paying a stipulated annual tribute or to the king. (3) The 
others were officers of the State who did not come under the first two 
categories. The material at our disposal does not furnish any 
information regarding these officials. 

Village : 

The village officials formed a separate class of their own. The 
link between them and the Central Government was not strong. 
Generally, a village was a tract of land comprising a number of home- 
steads and some hundreds otkharis of arable and wastelands. It was like 
a joint family, managed by elders. Every village consisted of a number 
of servants who were remunerated for their services to the village 
commune by manyarns, grants of tax-free lands, mcras and mirasisifees). 
They were commonly called ^yagars or gra*na hha(us, and their land- 
grants, bhaiaiiUi^muiiyoms. Generally, their number was twelve, though 
the exigencies of work, rural economy and the size of the village deter* 
mined the number. In some of the villages the duties and functions of 
more than one servant were united in the same person. 

Raddi or Reddih the head-man of the agricultural community, was 
generally the head of the village and superintended its affairs. He was 
also called grdrfiakuta/^ a term later on changed into gauda (modern 
gaud\ In early times he was appointed by the ruler of the country. In 
the mediaeval period, when a group of agricultural families cleared the 
forest and founded a village to settle in, the procedure was different. 
One who had sufficient influence among the elders of the families, 
approached the king with presents, and obtained the sanction and 
assent of the king for the raddikatn of the village. Inscriptions of the 
mediaeval period and the Local Records furnish many instances of this 
kind. The sanction of the ruler of the land was necessary for the Raddi 

S2. Ind., Vol. Vll p 170. 
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or the head-nyar) for obtaining the kUnabi rights of service. He was the 
king^s representative in the village, and made himself responsible for 
the revenue tax, payable by the village Community as a whole to the 
king, either in kind or in specie. He collected the revenue in kind, mostly 
paddy, and kamikolu and katnalu in suvarna. He preserved and protected 
the former in the royal granary (racry,-£/a(i(?) in the village which was 
under his charge, probably to defray the local expenses of the 
government, both civil and military, and to sell the remaining paddy for 
a proper price when it sold dear. There were royal granaries for each 
and every village which was an administrative unit. The fact of the 
existence of royal granaries is known from a record®* of Kuinaragiri 
Heddi at Taiigeda in the Guntiir District, We come to know ‘from this 
inscription that the gjvdrn )r of the i had the right to make a gift 
of some paddy 'from the royal granary, whenever necessary, for 
worship and festivals in the local temple. Probably, he had to obtain 
previous sanction of the king for doing so. The headman was the 
man on the spot. He was able to discharge his duties well because 
of his personal influence and his acquaintance with the circumstances 
and concerns of the people in the village. In him were combined the 
civil as well as the magisterial duties. He settled disputes in the 
village. 

Karanavi was the accountant of the village. He maintained 
accounts relating to the extent of the arable and waste lands, cultivated 
and fallow land, the wet and dry cultivation, taxable and rent-free 
land, an estimate of the crops grown, the assessment on the dry and wet 
crops under the previous and the present governments, the total 
extent of the brahniaday i 'dnd^dcvndaya lands, the village services and 
every item concerning the administration of the village including 
public works. He measured the fields, estimated the crop, detei’mined 
the king’s share of produce each arik'dpu had to pay, and maintained 
registers regarding their transactions. Every deed or document was 
properly drawn up and signed by witnesses, that is, it bore the Saka 
year, cyclic year, month, fortnight, tithU the week-day, the country, 

33. Ep. Coll. NO, 380 of .li)‘26. 3’ho Inst-ription was dated in s'alta 1813, corresponding 
to tiiQ cyclic year Prajapati, and the gift registered therein was made on Friday, 
the 11th of the dark fortnight of the mouth of Margui/ira. The tithi and the week 
day were wrongly givfen as das' ami sncl S()raavai:a in the Annual Report on' 
Kj/up'apky. 1 made the above correction of the date after consulting the estainpage 
of thi« inscription in the Ramayya 3.^antulu colleGtion, now preserved in the 
library of the Andhra University. The correct English date equivalent is 2l8t Dec. 
1391 A D. It is also possible that royal granaries were set up only in towns of some 
adininistcative importance and not in each and every village. Tahgeda was the 
capital of the po it is no wonder if ther^ was a royal granary there. 
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its king, the place where the business was transacted, name of the 
village and every other matter of importance, with the signature of 
the writer of the deed, were entered in it. It was then duly attested 
with the signatures of the witnesses/'* The karanam and the 
reddi were the chief officers of the village. They both worked hand 
in hand in assigning the lands to the ryots and collecting the king’s 
share. Any business transacted on behalf of the whole village 
without their approval was not valid and legal. 

The brahman purdhit was as important to the village community 
as the other servants of the village. Each and every member of the 
Hindu society was accustomed, from time immemorial, to do a thing 
at an auspicious moment after consulting the panciingam^ the tifhi 
vara, nak^ntra, varjoni (the inausx)icious period in the day during 
which no work is done), the position of the planets in the Zodiac, and 
so on. For tilling the soil afresh in the new year, for sowing 
the seeds, for going on a journey, for performing any kind 
of business, whether public or private, whether auspicious or 
inauspicious the purdhit was consulted. He informed the villagers 
of the vratas of the day, good and bad omens, the auspicious moments 
to do or begin a work or business, and predicted the iakiina-pkalas, 
and at times the future of individuals according to their horoscopes. He 
went in the early morning, after performing his daily oblations and 
worship, to the houses of nobles (doralu), offer them tula^i leaves, and 
tell them the calendar of the day.’*' He was an important person in the 
village community. 

In very early times the police duty was vested in the hands of 
the head-man of the village ; but with the growth of the village and its 
population, its administration grew unwieldy, and the laluri was 
appointed for the police watch. His activities were supervised by 
the village head-man under whom he had to work. Talari, or 
dreka as he was also called, was the policeman of the village. 
Like other servants of the village he was granted a vuinyavi, tax-free 

34. •iiSAOWoe ' 
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land, for the. services he rendered. Besides this, he was rennmerated 
by fees also on auspicious, and important festive occasions by those 
living in the village. The fee was called taldri-katnam. His office 
was hereditary. It was his duty to go on rounds both day and 
night to preserve law and order and bring the offenders and bad 
characters to book. 


The bnriklipit was another police servant of the village. Every 
village in ancient times had a boundary wall {prahari) around 
it, with gates and watch-towers. The country in ancient times 
was full of wood and jungle, the resort of wild beasts. To protect 
the village from wild beasts as well as the enemy from outside* 
a boundary wall with gates and watch-towers was constructed 
in times of yore around the village. The barikapu was assigned the 
duty of going on rounds along the bdhya-vithi^ or the street outside 
the boundary wall or the outer blocks of the village, as well as 
other ways, during day and night...*’ and of guarding the village 
from wild beasts and the enemy. He was generally stationed in the 
watch-tower, and in the event of the approach of hostile raiders, he 
proclaimed it to the villagers by beat of drum. Surrounding the 
boundary wall of the village, there were the arable and waste lands and 
pastures. It was the duty of the hdrikiipu to guard the fields also from 
wild beasts and theives. Prahari Uruguta was the technical name given 
to this act of going on rounds along the boundary of the village proper, 
to keep watch over it or to guard it. 


The term prahari tiruga became corrupted in common parlance to 
pnri Uruguta {prahari tirugu - pari tirugu). We have therefore the terms 
parikdvali (boundary-watch) and parikdoa (boundary- watch man). 
Barikapu is a variant of pdrikdpn. Talari and barikapu were both 
police servants belonging to the village. The former’s duty was 
however restricted to the internal watch, and that of the latter to the 
external watch. 


The other village servants wore the goldsmith, the carpejnter, 
the blacksmith, the potter, the washerman and the barber. Accord- 
ing to the requirements of each village, there were, in some villages, 
other servants also, like a superintendent of the tanks and water-courses 
who distributed water for purposes of cultivation, an astrologer and so 
on. Exigencies of the village determined, as stated already, the number 
of grania-bhn\a$. 


37 . 
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In fchis way the village was an economically independent unit. 
It supplied its residents all the necessities of life without making them 
dependent for them on other villages. The village community was a 
compact one. The villagers themselves managed the affairs of the 
village. 

Under this simple form of municipal government the residents 
of the village lived in peace and plenty. The attachment of the villa- 
gers to their place of residence was bo great that even if the village 
was desolated by famine or war. they seldom left it uninhabited. If 
by chance they were compelled to remove themselves from the village, 
owing to any epidemic or other cause, they returned again to it 
after the trouble was over and re-built their houses very near 
the original village site. They went on as usual, without caring to what 
power the country or kingdom was transferred, or to what sovereign 
it was subjected, so long as they were uninterrupted in the exercise 
of their rights and privileges. It made little difference to them if the 
kingdom of Kondavidu was in the hands of the descendants of PrClaya 
Verna or of Peda Komati Voma, ®r if it passed into the hands of the 
kings of Vijayanagar or the Mussalman kings, so long as their 
bralimadcyas and devadayas were protected as in days of old, and their 
customary rights and privileges and other ancient customs were not 
interfered with. This is the reason why the stereotyped form of this 
village organisation defied many a political storm which raged furiously 
in the country, and the village stood compact, and firm. 

The rulers of the land did not interfere with the affairs of the 
village so long as their kapparn or tribute, and the king’s share due 
to them from the village, was paid regularly. The exercise of 
authority by the king’s officials over the affairs of the village was only 
nominal, and every village was practically independent. Probably 
after every change of sovereignty, the head-man of the village, as he 
was the king’s representative, was required to visit the capital with 
presents, and to get himself re-confirmed in his office. It is likely that 
the king’s officers occasionally visited the village to supervise the 

37. Sir John Mscpherson in his Minute of the 4th July 1786 says about the Indian 
village, rather flatteringly, thus : ** It is much to discover with certainty, that 
we have yet a great deal to learn in the revenue line, and we are fortunate if 
we can collect and take up the links of ancient forms. One thing is certain, 
nothing was more complete, more simple, correct and systematic than the 
ancient revenue system of this country. It was formed so as to protect the 
people who paid it from oppression, and secure to the sovereign his full and 
legal rights. ” 

38. Ep. Eep, 1908 paras 76 & 77. 
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village accounts, to settle the boundary disputes between villages, to 
estimate the crop before it was cut, and so on. 

This system of village government turned the villages more or less 
into small republics. It however became rigid in course of time, and 
prevented the growth of the several elements that composed the 
village community, by investing the age-long social custom with a 
halo of sanctity, and imparting too much power to tradition and usage, 
with no deviation whatsoever from the past. Occupations and 
professions crystallised into castes and communities which became 
either exagamous or endogamous. Occupations became hereditary 
with the progress of time. Any public work undertaken in the 
interests of the village was done on the basis of mutual co-operation 
and by free or forced labour. 

The economic plenty of the village made its isolation more 
marked, and the residents of the village generally never felt the need 
to break out of this isolation by laying out good roads from village to 
village and otherwise improving the means of communication and 
travel. Patriotism narrowed down and no one was generally able to 
see beyond the limits of one’s own village. For want of proper 
communications, travel was difficult, and contact with distant places 
and peoples was seldom made. The social advance of the community as 
a whole was held up. The village in ancient times was the bulwark of 
religion, tradition, and custom. 



C H A P T E R XIY 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

We are not al)l0 to get much information regarding the admini- 
stration of justice in the period under review, except a few references in 
contemporary literature, which are, however, of invaluable help to us in 
suggesting the procedure that might have boon adopted in deciding 
some cases. These references, when studied in the light of the &mrii 
literature, afford us an idea of some of the methods of legal admini- 
stration then in vogue. No doubt, the chief source of the law of the 
Hindus then, must have been the same as it is today, the Smrtis or the 
codes of law by Ynjaavalkya, Narada and others. Vijrianes'vara’s 
Mitdkmra on Yajhavalkya seems to have been the primary legal authority. 
Another legal treatise written in this period was the Paraiara Madhmnya, 
Its author is the celebrated sage Vidyaranya, the spiritual teacher of the 
Vijayanagar kings, Harihara I and Biikka I. This work is believed to 
have been written by the sage to serve as a manual for the officers of 
the Vijayanagar kingdom. ' It is not, however, known how far it was 
accepted as an authority during the period of the Reddi rule in 
the coastal region of the Andhra country. Neither inscriptions nor 
literature of the period furnish any information regarding either the 
qualifications of the judges or the procedure adopted in appointing them. 

Dh armdsana and Civil cases : 

To administer justice and to punish th^^ criminals were the duties 
of the king. He was the fountain-head of justice. He administered 
justice with the help of his councillors The pnrdhit of the king, who 
was expected to ba a^n authority on dharnia, was probably the most 
important of the councillors. The court of justice was called dharma 
sabha or dharmasana. Members who tried cases were called 
dharma sabhajanas “ or Sobhyas. The dhnnnasana at Vijayanagar is 
alluded to in the Vaikyac(tmh*i’^ud.harn(iva. In fact, this work is 
in the nature of a judgement, drafted by Mallinatha, the 
famous commentator on the dramas of Kalidasa and other 
Sanskrit classics, in a civil dispute regarding* a communal question. 
The dharmasana at Rajamahendravaram is referred to in one of 

1. Wilk’s History of Mygore, p. 169. 

2. Sm.. Dv., I. iii, v. 102. 

3. A volume of Indian and Iranian Studies, presentod to Sir E. Denison Ross— The 

Vais'yamms'asydharnava of Kolacala Mallinatha by Dr. V. Baghavan, p p. 234 ff. 

29 
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his ca{tt verses ‘ by poet Srinatba. Another reference to dharmasana 
is found in the Telugu drama, Kridabhiramam. * The court referred to 
in this work was temporarily set up to settle a dispute between a 
veiya and her daughter’s lover. We are told that the policemen in the 
city brought and presented the vskya before the members of the 
dJuirtnShsana. This reference in the Kridabhirilimni enables us to know 
that an arbitration court temporarily set up to decide a civil 
dispute was called dharmdsana- This court of justice decided all the 
cases as coming under the eighteen heads of vyavahara mentioned in 
the treatises on law, such as disputes regarding lands, houses, debts, 
sales, purchases, assult, inheritance, violation of agreements and others. 
The judges examined ' witnesses and decided the case. There are 
references in the Telugu literature to k&ta sakwlut'^ witnesses 
who gave false evidence. 

TYial by ordeal: 

There is a fine verse in the Telugu work Simhasanadvatrimsika, 
which suggests another method of trying some of the law-suits. 
While describing the moon-rise, the author compares the moon to a red- 
hot iron ball held by the damsel of the East to prove her innocence to 
the Sun. The idea contained in this verse is this : the moon shines as 
if she were a red-hot iron ball held by the damsel, namely the Eastern 
quarter, to swear that the Sun, not knowing that she was true to 
him, had divorced her, though she wished in her mind only his rise. 
The phrase maddu patfuta used in this verse is very interesting 
and significant. The term maddu in Telugu means a red-hot 
iron ball. Another Telugu work BhdjardjiVam furnishes two more 
references to this terra maddu 1° two different passages. Of these 
two, one passage reads thus: maddunaku bdyunail=oka-tredded=uduku 
payasofitbu deed yatani cen=idd(i,^ that is, having brought a ladle-full of 
boiling rice-milk with sugur and put it in hia hand as if pouring to a 
maddu- Here, the term inadd^i means an ordeal or a person undergoing 
an ordeal. The other passage runs thus : ognistambhanambu patlukoni 

&. Kr. Em., vv. 264, and 265. 

6. EJt. Or., I. V. 164. 

7. « aoSc 

S)(5^ fiAofi) 
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— Sm. Dv„ I, iv, v. 106» 


8. Bh. Rj., lit, 69, 
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ma4^u dioicinaila.^ This passage means *Mike taking away a red hot 
iron ball acquiring the power to restrain fire by magical means.” The 
verse and these passages in the literary works referred to above surely 
indicate the trial by ordeal which had been an ancient one. Some 
serious cases concerning offences and crimes committed secretly, or 
lacking in direct evidence to prove guilt, were decided by ordeals and on 
oaths. Ordeals were called divyas'^ in Sanskrit. It was generally 
believed that, in trials by ordeal, the divine agency would intervene 
to expose the guilt or vindicate innocence. Ordeals were gene- 
rally performed in public before the judges in a court or before an 
idol in a temple. The fire ordeal was called nm^du pai\u\a in Telugu, 
that is, to carry a red-hot iron ball in hand to a certain distance. 
If the hand of the person who carried the ball was not scalded he was 
considered not guilty. The Smrtis mention a number of other 
forms of ordeals also. We do not know if other forms also were in 
practice during the Reddi period. From one of the passages cited 
before, it seems that pouring some boiling liquid into the mouth was 
also another method of fire ordeal in practice. 

That trials by ordeal were common in those days is known to 
us from the accounts of the Muslim historians and of foreign travellers 
as well. We are told by Amir Khusru that, at the end of the 
victorious expedition of Khursu Kh^n against Warahgal in the reign 
of Sultan Mubarak Shilh of Delhi, the Kakatiya monarch, Prataparudra, 
in order to conclude peace with him “sent jewels, clothes, sandal, 
gold, horses, elephants and other valuables to the Khan (Khusru Khan) 
by way of Jizya^ But the Khan was not satisfied with them and 
demanded that every thing in his possession to be sent to him. There- 
upon Prataparudra affirmed that he had nothing left of his former 
wealth. ‘’To this the Khan replied that, if the raja were speaking 
truth, he could have no objection to submit to an ordeal. He should 
thrust his hand into hot oil, and if he sustains no injury from the 
heat, no suspicion will exist against him.“ This passage shows 
that even the Muslims who invaded the Deccan country were well 
acquainted with the Hindu method of trials by ordeal. “In criminal 
charges,” observes Nicolo Conti, “oaths are allowed where there is 
no witness to prove the offence. There are three modes of swearing. 
In one, the person to whom the oath is administered, stands before 
the idol, and swears by the idol that he is innocent. Having taken 

9. Ibid, Vf, 181. . 

10. About tha c/ivv/us (ordeiils), vid«, Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar’s article in J.A.II.R.S. VII, 
pp. 195 ff; Julius Jolly’s Hindu Law and Custom (Grea1:er India Sornety Publication 
No, 2). pp. 310 -ai7. 

XI. E. D., II, Appendix, Nuh Sipihr of Amir Khusru, p. 560. 
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the oath, he then licks with his tongue a piece of iron, such as 
a mattock, red-hot; if he escape uninjured he is declared innocent. 
Others again, having first taken the oath, carry the same piece 
of iron, or a rel tiot iroi plate for several paces before the 
idol; if burnt in any i)arc he is punished as guilty ; if he escapes 
unhurt he is exempt from the punishment awarded for the offence. 
There is a third mxnner of swearing, and this is the most common of 
all. A vessel is placed before the idol filled with boiling butter. He, 
who swears that he is inuoceiit of the oflfence charged against him, 
plunges two fingers into the butter which are immediately wrapped up 
in linen, and a seal impressed upon it, to prevent the covering being 
removed. On the third day the bandage is taken off. If any injury 
appear upon the fingers the accused is punished; if no injury present 
itself he is released.’’ 

Criminal cases : 

There is reason to believe that criminal cases were tried by the 
king himself or his officers. An Eastern Calukyan record of either 
the eighth or the ninth century refers to dakiiparadhas, ten kinds of 
crirnss; bit icd >3Sii)'u state what they are. The Smrtis, however 
enumerate these crimes and state that the king himself should investi- 
gate and deliver judgement over them. 

Investigaiion of crime and police organisation : 

InvesMgatio v of cri ni was left in tho bin Is of the police. Police 
organisation wis one o: nha v jry importaiit departments of the adminis- 
trative machinery. Like other departments the policing also was 
organised on the basis of the village, it was the central column around 
which the whole oditic3 relating to defence and investigation of crime 
was reared up. The S>ik >\in.lti'iiira, a work on polity calls the police^ 
man a yamika, and details his duties clearly. According to this work a 
yumika had his station either at the beginning or at the end of the 
residential quarters, and kept strict watch over all persons who arrived 
at and departed from the village, purticularly strangers. It was his 
duty to study the oliaracior of each person, allow only those of good 
character and well-noted persons entering into the village, and others 

12. Major, Conti, pp 31-82. 

13. I. A. Vol. Xtll, p. 187, Bhdraii, Vol. V. p. 09. 
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only after they provided surety or security. Oiice in every ardha-yama 
he had to patrol the vstreets during nights. The policemen in Telngu are 
called or fnlaruiu. Even during the period under review the 

policemen continued to do this duty of patrolling streets day and night.** 
In the period of dark fortnightstheyusedtopatrolthestreets with torches 
in their hands. Policemen were remunerated for their services l)y 
periodical fees and other emoluments by villagers. If the village was a 
big one, there were more than one ydnuka to discharge the police duties. 
The head of the policemen was called pedda talavari (head-policeman). 
The chief executive police officer in the village was designated patpdaka 
or paHela, a patel. We come to know from inscriptions that the office 
of paitela existed in the Telugu country during the Eastern Calukyan 
period.**’ 

The duties of the policeman were twofold, to prevent crime and 
theft, and bring the offenders to justice. Theft was considered to be the 
greatest of all offences. If a theft was committed in any village it was 
the duty of the policeman to detect the thief. The responsibility of the 
policeman belonging to any particular village under his jurisdiction 
ceases only when he succeeds in tracking the thief to the limits of ano- 
ther village. In discharging his duties the chief of the policemen was 
assisted by the servants of the village, and if necessary, by all the* villa- 
gers. If, when a theft was committed, a police officer failed to trace the 
thief and recover the lost property, he was bound to jnake good the loss 
and pay it to the sufferer. This was an age-long custom which had been 
in vogue in Ancient India from the Smrli and even the Sutra period. 
The Vimu Smrti says that the king had to restore the goods stolen to 
their owners after liaving recovered them from thieves, and in case he 
was unable to recover them, he should pay out of his own trea«ury.‘^ 
Similarly, the Gaiitaniadhanmi Sidra, a more ancient work than the 
Ff.jnu Smrti says that the stolen property recovered from thieves 
should be returned to the owner, and if not recovered, should be paid 
out of his treasury {cora hrtarmapajetya yidliastliTmam (jarnayct; kdiwL 
va dadyat)d^ 1 l\\o talari oy areka had thus become one of the twelve 

•sn‘“T5Scc>cJ!5b 

— Ibid, v. 124. 

IG, A stone record at Budamanarayalapadu (now deserted) in the Nellore district 
mentions a certain patrol a. 

17. S.B.E., VI 1, The institutes of Visnu, III, 6G-G7. 

18, Oautamadharnia Sutra, X. 46-47, 
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essential servants of a village in the mediaeval period. He was held 
responsible for preserving law and order in his jurisdiction, to 
maintain internal peace besides preventing and detecting, as stated 
before, crime and theft. Police- watch, kavali as it was called, waS 
instituted not only over the village proper but over the crops pertaining 
to it. The fee that the talaris received for this service was called 
kdvali-katnavi. 

Accu kdvali and Vdi kdmli : 

The Local Records inform us that the police system descri- 
bed bailor© was in practice during the period of the rule of the 
Reddi kings of Koijdavidu. The kaifiyat of K5ta informs us that, 
in the reign of Anavema Reddi, the C5das, probably members of 
the Telugu Coda dynasties, who were powerful in the Ejuva country 
and in the region around Tripurantakam (Kurnool district), carried 
on predatory raids into some of the villages in the Reddi kingdom, and 
robbed the produce of the fields escaping skilfully detection of the 
talaris. Thereupon, the cultivators {sathsuris) approached the king 
and represented to him their grievance. We are then told that king 
Anavetna appointed for the accu kavali a member of the Mutraca'*' 
community, named Oippeti Bddilingama Nayaka, a capable servant in 
his court, made him the bailiff to keep watch over the Kota and 
other Simas and, to hold himself responsible for thefts and loss 
of property. Acai kdvali is an interesting term. It denotes the police 
system by which a watch-man or a kdvaligar was bound to make good 
the loss of property sustained by the owner, were he unable to catch 
hold of the thieves and recover the lost property. The same kaifiyat 
further states that the service of veli kdvali^ that is, external watch 
was confeired on a certain Adapa Sihgama Nayaka.^® The information 
which the above kaifiyat furnishes is very valuable to us, since it 

19. Thin. is a Telugu- caste most numerous in the Kistna, Nollore, Cuddapah and North 
Aroot districts. The Mutraoas are hunters, palanquin-bearers and hereditary 
watoh-mon in villages. 

'T'O ooodiiO 

r*5509i) (?) 

5^-u) TtaoJS® Dao;6 V'lSO 

©Odtsbo aoK'5ivrr*c*fi>;Dl “S^ s-^iS© 

99 

UO. Mack. Mss. No. IS-e-l ; Kaifiyat of Ko^a. 
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acquaints us with two forms of police service, namely, acc7i kavali and 
veAi kavali. The kaifiyat referred to before does not, however, mention 
the terms on which the appointment was, made, the kind of remuneration 
the policeman received, whether kind, coin or land grant. However, it 
appears to be certain that, from the custom prevailing in the country, he 
received m^ra, fixed measure of grain annually, and vartanas., fees in the 
form of talari-kapram from people of different communities in the village 
periodically and on all important and auspicious occasions in their homes. 
The bound bailiff, that is, the accu kavaligar^ who had under his jurisdic- 
tion many sanas or political divisions, had in all probability a special 
staff of policemen of his own choice for every stma separately, who 
were aided by the iaiaris appointed in turn by themselves over every 
village in the sima. It is thus patent that the accu kavali system 
of police administration constituted itself into a big department 
unconnected with the regular government, though, probably 
supervised occasionally by the king’s officers. The chief bailiff 
or the police commissioner in charge of several aiuias held himself 
answerable to the king for thefts and stolen property in the region 
under his jurisdiction. The acat kavali system further shows that the 
police administration was not a whit different from what was prevail- 
ing in the Sutra or the Smrti period. 

Veli kavali appears to have been simple ward and watch as 
opposed to acc7i kavali. The term veli kavali means external watch. 
We have probably to understand by this the watch instituted at the 
main entrance or exit of the village. It was probably the duty of this 
kavaligar entrusted with this watch, to note carefully the arrivals and 
departures of strangers and bad characters at and from the village 
respectively. It is also probable that he had to keep Watch over the 
crops belonging to a village, without their being devastated by wild 
beasts. As the Kota kaifiyat informs us that king Anavema appointed 
one, Adapa Sihgama Nayaka, to this service of veli kavali over some 
simaSf as in the case of accu kavali^ it appears certain that the right of 
appointment of bailiffs whether bound or otherwise for a number of 
stmas vested in the hands of the king himself, though the working out 
of details regarding police administration was entirely left in the hands 
of the chief bailiffs. It seems also probable that the number of .simas 
entrusted to each bailiff was, by the very nature of the work, not uni- 
form, In the veli kavali syscem of policing bUrikapu seems to have 
been the policeman on the lowest rung, connected with a village. 

The mountain passes, where there was every possibility for 
thieves and highway robbers to hide themselves and attack the 
merchants and passers-by^ were specially guarded by policemen. 
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Punishments : 

CrirniDal cases were tried and punishments were awarded in 
accordance with the laws of the penal code. High treason was punished 
with death. The traitor who was awarded this punisliment was made 
to put on red clothes®^ and was taken by policemen to the vadhya-iila 
(the stone of execution) to be beheaded there. It was customary to show 
to the brahman some amount of lenience as regards punishment. Punish- 
ments in criminal cases were no doubt very severe. They varied according 
to the nature of the offence?' committed, or of the crime perpetrated. The 
fundamental principle in awarding such severe and cruel punishments 
appears to be to make them exemplary to vstrike terror in the minds of 
the people, in order to discourage and dissuade them from committing 
such crimes any more. If the tortures referred to in the Telugu works 
of this age art taken to be real and not exaggerated, then it may be 
said that there were various kinds of inhuman and horrible 
punishments awarded to the criminal, like the amputation of 
his hands and feet, placing him in stone mills and crushing 
him to death by working them, flaying Iiim alive and so on. 


21. 

.T. — Sm. Dv.. 1. V. 211. 
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However, no positive evidence >can be . adduced to prove that all 
these varieties were in use, though they were not unknown to this age. 
Almost all, these punishments were awarded to criminals in the 
.territories under lijiuslim rule* Instances may be quoted from the 
Muslim chronicles themselves., Sultiin FirUz Shah of Delhi writes 
thus. in his Futuhai4- Flruz Sh^ii:, “In the reigns of former kings 
the blood of many Mussalmans has been shed, and many varieties of 
torture employed. Amputation of hands and feet, ears and noses, 
tearing out the eyes» pouring molten lead into the throat, crushing 
the bones of the hands and feet with mallet^, burning the body with 
.fire, driving iron nails into the bands, feet and bosom, cutting the 
sinews, sawing man asunder, these and many similar tortures were 
practised All tb®se things were practised that fear and dread 
might fall on the hearts of men, and that the regulations of government 
might be duly maintained.** Viewed in the light of tliis passage it 
seems probable that some of the above mentioned punishments were 
practised by the Hindu kings of this age in the Rfddi kingdom also. 
The Reddi kings were not above the spirit of the age in which they lived. 

Punishments awarded in civil cases seem to have been not so 
cruel and inhuman, though severe, as in the criminal cases. Default to 
liquidate a debt was punished very severely. A verse in the 
Bukmangadacaritra/n enumerates the various punishments inflicted on a 

23. IC.D., Iir, p. 375. 

Tho Telugu works of this period do not refer to l.he pnnisbmeTit of executing 
criminale by elephants, Abdiir Razziik, the Persian arnhasBador who visited tho 
court of Vijayanagar daring this period however refers to them. He writes : "Some- 
times they order the criminals to be cast down Ijcforo the feet of an elephant^ that they 
may bo killed by its knees, trunks and tusks (E.D, IV, p. 111b Ibn Batilta gives a 
detailed description of how the elephants execute t1i6 criminals. "The elephants which 
execute men,” ho writes, "have thoir tusks covered witti sharp irons, rosembling the 
coulter of the plough which turns up the ground, and with edges like those of knives. 
Tho driver mounts the elephant, and, when a person is thrown in front, the animal 
winds his trunk round him, hurls him into the air, and, catphing him on 0 !»<i of his 
tusks, dashes him to tho ground, when he places ona of his ff;et on the breast of 
tho victim. After this he does as he is directed by his rider undiu* tho orders of the 
Sultan. If the Sulfcin desires the culprit to, be cut in pieces, the edephant executes the 
command by means of the irons above described; if the Sultan dosires the victim to 
be loft alone, the elephant leaves him bn the g^rOuHd, and (tho body) is then stripped 
of its skin** - E.D., III, Appenpix, p. 61Bi 

24. 
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person who was unable to pay the tax or to rOpay his ‘debts, Even 
S'fmatha, the court poet of king Peda KOniati VSttia 
to much humiliation and severe punishments in his last days for Ms 
inability to pay to the royal treasury the stipulated tax Of seven htindrid 
tankas. A cSfu verse full of pathos, trbioh is said to have be^n 
composed by the poet himself, refers to the pu'nishtnents he had 'under* 
gone. These do not differ much from those that are entime'rated in the 
verse in the Rukmangadaciiritram, referred to above. S'rfnath'a says that 
he was made to stand in hot sun with the poga^adan^ around his n'Ock, 
that his feet were fettered, that bamboo fetters Were applied to nh) 
fore-arms, and that a heavy ball of black granite stone, usually kept at 
the entrance of the gate of the royal palace was placed on his 'arttis. 
Though the brahman was exempt from capital punishment in “i^oae 
days, he was not allowed to go scot free for not paying taxes to the 
State, for not repaying debts and, for committing other civil offences. 
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chapter Xtf. 

MILITARY ORGANISATION AND WAR. 


It was oustomairy to describe the array as consisting of the 
traditional fourfold division of chariotsi elephants, horses and foot- 
soldiers. In fact, chariots formed, in very ancient times, the 
chief division of the army. We find representations of chariots which 
were in use in the Andhra country in the early centuries of the 
Christian era, in the battle scenes sculptured on the Araravati marbles, 
now housed in the Government Museum, Madras. With the lapse 
of centuries, chariots as a division of the fighting force, went into 
disuse. During the period under review the king’s army consisted of 
elephants, horses and foot-soldiers. 

Elephants : 

Elephants played a very important role in the warfare of the 
mediaeval period. Though they were not the chief division of the 
army, they formed the most important section. Victory in battle in 
the middle ages greatly depended on them. Till the time of the 
Western Oalukya king Bhulokamalla Somas'vara, that is, till the 
twelfth century A.D., the Kalihga forests are said to have been noted 
for fine elephants. King SSmesvara says in his Ahhilasitarthacinia- 
mani that the elephants obtained in the Kalihga country were the best.’ 
We are told by Ferishta that prince Ulugh Khkn, after the conquest 
of Warahgal, proceeded in person towards Jajnagar, and that, on that 
occasion, he took forty elephants from the Raja and sent them to his 
father.* But during the period under review Andhras imported 
elephants greatly from Ceylon. 

A wooden seat, called Cau4dlu in Telugu, with a canopy above, 
was provided on the back of the elephant for holding warriors with 
bows and arrows and other weapons. How this seat was decorated and 
the elephants accoutered for war, is known from the fine descriptions 
g iven in the Falnativiracarilra *. The description given in this work 

1. Abh. Ofc., Vol. I, V. 1194, p. 138. 

2. Brigg’s Vol. I, pp. 406*-- 00. 

3 . sSsrtio^ 
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refers to the king’s elephant. From this we may suppose that the 
elephants of other military chieftains also were similarly decorated, 
though not so elaborately. It is interesting to note from the description 
given in the work referred to above, that sharp weapons were fastened 
to the tusks of the elephant. This statement is corroborated by the 
foreign travellers, like Nikitin and Vartheina, who visited South India at 
the end of the fifteenth century. . Of these, Nikitin says “ The elephants 
are clad in ornamontal plates of steel. Large scythes (weighing three 
pounds) are attached to the trunks ^nd tusks of the elephants, and the 
animals are clad in ornamental plates of steel. They carry a citadel, 
and in the citadel, twelve men in armour with guns and arrows.*” 
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Varfchema also gives a good description of an elephant ready for 
battle, and of an elephant fight. He, however, observes that the 
number of men carried on the back of an elephant was seven (including 
the elephant driver), and not twelve as stated by Nikitin. “When an 
elephant goes into battle says Varthema, “he carries a saddle, in 
the same rnannor as they are borne by the mules of the kingdom of 
Naples, fastened underneath by two iron chains. On eacli side of the 
said saddle he carries a large and very strong wooden box, and in each 
box there go three men. On the neck of the elephant, between the 
boxes, they place a plank the size of half a span, and between the 
boxes and the plank a man sits astride who speaks to the elephant, for 
the said elephant possesses more intelligence than any other animal in 
the world; so that there are in all seven persons who go upon the said 
elephant; and they go armed with shirts of mail, and with bows and 
lances, swords and shields. And in like manner they arm the elephant 
with mail, especially the head and the trunk. They fasten to the 
trunk a sword two hraccia long, as thick and as wide as the hand of a 
man. And in that way they fight .... But if at any time they 
are put to flight it is impossible to resti’aiu them; for this race of 
people are great masters of the art of making fireworkwS, and these 
animals have a great dread of fire, and through this means they some- 
times take to flight.^’’ 

Abdur liazzak informs ii-? that the Vijayanagar king, Devaraya II 
had more than one thousand elephants. Every time die Musunuri 
chief Kapaya Nayaka, the king of Warahgal, concluded a treaty with 
the Bahmani Sultans of Gulbarga, we are told by the Muslim historians 
that he gave them elephants also in accordance with tlie peace terms. 
The kings of Kondavidii also had an elephant force even though their 
actual number is not kowa to us. In fact, king Auaveina Reddi’s title 
Ixiricitaneka-gativikc^a^Daram^^^ mentioned in his S'rlsailam 

record,’ suggests that the success he attained in his victorious eastern 
campaign was due to liis mastery in the science of elephaatology. 
Nicolo de Conti says, “This aainial (eiepliaiU) is so intelligent that when 
he is in battle he frequently receives the javelins of the enemy on the 
sole of . his foot, in order that those whom he carries on his back, may not 
be injured.’’ ® These extracts from the accounts of foreign travellers 
are given in order to enable the readers to understand the full 
importance of the elephant force in those times. 

6. Varthenia*8 travels, pp. 12G-127. 

0. E.D.. Vol Iv., p. 105. 

7. Ep. coll., No. ao of 1915. 

6, Major., Comi, p. 12. 
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Horses : 

Cavalry was the next important division of the army. Horses 
also were beautifully decorated and ornamented in diverse ways like 
elephants. Though many of the horses employed in warfare were 
mostly imported from A.rabia, Persia and other countries in their 
neighbourhood, there were some of the indigenous breed also, 
especially reared in Sindh and Arat|;a countries on the west coast of India. 
Horse-'breakers are called rcvantulu and cavaliers rahutiulu in Telugu 
Prince Dodd?! Reddi of Rajaraahendravarani, son of Allada Red^i, was 
a cavalier of great repute. He is said to have performed a great 
feat by making his horse on gallop jump, at a stretch on one occasion, 
a distance of twenty four cubits in length,’® in the neighbourhood of a 
certain town. Cavalry was the all important and preponderating 
division of the army of both the Emperors of Delhi and the Sultans of 
the Bahraani kingdom. They were reputed to have possessed more 
cavalry than their Hindu contemporaries. The Vilasa grant of 
PrOlaya Nayaka of the Musunriri family states that the Sultiln of 
Delhi possessed nine lakh horse (navciloks-aavasudhanam). Conseque- 
ntly, the Muslim rulers were known a Aivapatis, lords of the 
horse, and the Hindu kings of South India as Narapcitis^ lords of men 
(foot- soldiers). 


In/aniry : 


Infantry consisted of four divisions of warriors, namely 
( 1) Selagdla b ilamu, (2) VilakTxndm^ (3) Kaiji\ag(m4ru and (4) Ekka\lu. 


9. Dnarfeo Barbosa gives a doscripUon of the cavaliers he bad seen in Goa, ‘ They 
ride on high ponimolled saddles”, writes Barix>8a, **and make much use of 
Eojares an 1 tight tied to their saddles, with long light lanoes which have heads a 
cubit long, sqiiarf*, and very strong. They wear short coats padded with cotton... 
and many of them kilts of mail. Their horses aro well caparisoned with steel 
head pieces. They carry maces and battle-axes and two swords (each with Its 
dagger), two or three Turkish bows hanging from the saddle, with very long 
arrows, so that every man carries arms enough for two “ (Barbosa. VoL 1, p. 180). 
Since the manners and oustoms of the people and the culture of South India was 
essontlaily the same, it may not be wrong to say that the above description might 
bo as well true of the cavaliers of the Andhra country also. The difierences. if there 
were any, might have been very little. 
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Each of these regiments got fts name either from the v^eapons it 
used in fighting, or from the way the services of the warriors were 
remunerated, or from its distinguishing feature and work in the 
army. 


Selagola in Telugu means a javelin or spear. SHagTdnbahimu was 
the force of spearmen or javelin eers. A short spear or a javelin was 
called nSja, ite, or balltmu in Telugu. Though the main form is 
the Salhe there are sharp diifierences between them. 

The section of mlukaru (or vilukandru) was the army of 
archers or bowmen. The bow was one of the most important weapons 
of warfare in Ancient India. Arrows were carried in a quiver, called 
tuntva in Sanskrit and dona and nmmnla-podi in Telugu. The Reddi 
kings were expert archers. Prolaya Reddi, his son Vema Red^i and 
his son Anavema Rediji were specially praised for their skill In 
archery. The use of bows and arrows did not become obsolete even 
by the beginning of the sixteenth century. Duarte Barbosa states, 
“They (the foot-soldiers) carry strong round shields covered with 
silk. Everyman carries two swords, a dagger, and a Turkish bow 
with very good arrows ; others carry steel maces. Many of them wear 

coats of mail and others jackets quilted with cotton.'* “ ‘‘Their 

bows are long like those of England.” The Russian traveller 
Nikitin observes, " The Hindus carry a shield in one hand, 
and a sword in the other. Some of the servants are armed with 
straight bows and arrows.”'* Bows and arrows were used in war-fare 
both by the Hindus and the Mussalraans. Expert archers had their 
names painted or incised on the shafts of the arrows they used in 
warfare in order to strike terror among their enemies. This is sugges- 
ted by a verse’* in the Telugu work, Haravildmrn written by Nrinatha. 
This custom of shooting signed arrows was not a new innovation of the 
mediaeval period. It was in vogue from the earliest times till the time 


12. BsTbosa, Vol. I, p. U9. 

13. Ibid, p. 181. 

14. Major,, Nikitin, p. 12. 

16 . ** ■C^f(4S^Si 
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of the MaharfiStra kings*" of Taiijore, that is, till so late as the 
seventeenth century. 

The third section in tlie infantry was made up of kaijitagan^ru 
(plural of kaijUugada), Generally the term kaijUam means fee for manual 
labour. Warriors of this category drew their wages daily or weekly 
and were called kaijUtiganfinu A late work the Andhrabha^;arnfjvamf 
a dictionary of pure Telngu words, written by Koti Venkanurya, a court 
poet of the rajas of Pudukkota, gives the meaning of kaijUam as a 
iapathayudhani^xvi, one who takes a vow not to retreat from the field 
of battle. These kaijVam corps probably consisted of temporary rtcfuits 
for the period of war such as the members of the VTra Balanjya 
samaya, the prasasti of whose Telugu and Oanarese records bears 
testimony to their military activity also. There is reashn to believe 
that a largo section of the members of the mercantile unions joined the 
army in times of need and fought with great bravery and skill. The 
Polonnaruva inscription of Vijayabiihu I of about the twelfth century 
refers to Velaikkara forces, which “consisted of the three divisions of the 
Mahataniras the V<iliinjiyai\ and the Nagai^attarJ' The ValaSjiyar arid 
the Nagarattiir seem to have been identical with the Vira Balanjyas and 
the Nagaras mentioned in the epigraphical records found in the Telugu 
country. The Tamil records of the Cola kings inform us that their 
armies consisted of a large section of the Valarigai troops.*** In the light 
of these foregoing facts it may be probably said that the kaijitom force of 
the army of the Andhra kings was mainly drawn from large sections of 
the Vira Balanjya, and Nagara communities, and from the Valarigai 
community. As the kaijitam forces were not regular troops, it is but 
proper that their wages were paid daily, or once in a week, either in 
kind or in cash. 


16. Mr. C. Siva ra mam urti, IM. A., (formerly Archaeological assintanfe, Government MiiBeum 
Egmorc, ^fadras) contributed a valuable arifeicle on ^Signed arroirs' to Prof. K. V» 
Bangasioamy Aiyimigar Commemmoration Volume (pp. 155 ft). Therein he wrifecB, 
"This custom of marking the arrows is a very ancient one and there are innume- 
rable references to such arrows in Sanskrit literature.'* In the concluding para of 
his artiolo he says, "Actual examples to corroborate literary evidence will be most 
welcome and are bound to be of great interest. There are two such arrows in the 
arms collection of the Madras Musoum. They bear the name of one of the Tanjore 
rajas Sarabhoji and are thus very late.** 

II, p, 69, V. 185 .(Ksatriyavargaih). 

18. Bp. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p, 832. 

19. Prof. K. A, Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas^ Vol. II, part T, p. 226, 
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Another important division of the infantry was ekka^lu^ the 
plural form of the term ekkafi, a contracted form of Ekkafldu. 
Ekkaii^ otherwise called OntarU was, as his name indicates, brought 
into the field of battle almost at the end of the fight, when it was a 
losing game, and was ordered to take part in hand to hand fight. 
Ekka\i kayymnu, the combat of singles, began only after every prospect 
of victory was lost. The ekkati forces served probably as the reserve 
army, and each fighter in this division was probably a great wrestler 
and wielded also heavy weapons like maces and the like. There were 
ekkatis in every important town and village in the kingdom. The 
ekkatis of Velantfiru (VellatUru), Tahgeda and POlepalli are mentioned 
in the records of the Reddi period. From the way in which these 
ekkafis made gifts to local gods, we come to know that they were 
remunerated for their services by grants of land. All these sections of 
infantry are mentioned in the Pahmiivlracaritra ”, produced in this 
period. In this work ekkatlu are referred to as Ontarlu {Selagola 
prajalami heccu vantarla ; Vantari is the corrupt form of Ontari). 
Ekkati and its synonym Oman seem to have been the vernacular 
equivalents of the Sanskrit word Ekangavlra, the hero who fights the 
combat singly. These ekkafis of the Reddi period gradually formed 
into a separate military caste or community, and are now 
popularly called Vamarlu These now form one of the three sections 
of the Telaga community of the fourth caste, the other two being 
the Telaga ” (proper), and the Kapu. 

Weapons : 

The traditional list of weapons of the Hindus consists of thirty 
two weapons. These include swords, sabres, daggers, maces, javelins, 
spears, battle-axes, discs and so on. Besides these there were artillery 
engines to discharge stones {pasana. yantras or catapults). Friar 
Jordanus observes thus : ‘‘Two things there be which cannot be 
withstood by arms; one is the bolt of heaven; the second is a stone 
from an artillery engine.** We come to know from Ferishta that the 

20 . 6 ^ 0 ^ 430 ^ 4 ) 

An. Bn.. IT, p. 69. v. 186. 

21. Ep. Coll., Nob. 327 and 328 of 1937 and 367 380 of 1926. 

22. Pv. Cr., p. 20. p. 28, 

23. H, A. Stuart writoa “ Telagas aro a Telugu caste of cultivators who wore formerly 

soldiers in the armies of the Hindu sovereigns of Telingana.** ..**A Vanfari was* 

in olden days, a sepoy, and as such owned inUm (rent free) . lands. Even now he 
has a prejudice against ploughing jirayiti (ordinarily assessed) lands.*’ (CasUi 
Tribei fit Southern India, Vol. VIT, pp. 13-14).. 

24. Foreign noUcee, p. 206. 
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Hindus of this period used fi^uns also in warfare. He informs, us that, 
in the battle of AdQni, Suitan Muhammad Shah’s booty, according 
to Tohfut-oos~8alateeri, consisted of three hundred gun carriages and 
battering rams besides other things.**^ If the Hindus of Vijayanagar 
used guns, there is no reason to disbelieve that their contemporaries, 
the Hindus of the Koudavidu kingdom, also used that weapon in their 
warfare. Every warrior was armed to the teeth and put on armour to 
protect his head and body. Each warrior was equipped with bow 
and arrows, sword and shield and other necessary weapons of offence 
and defence. The shield, called artpe**, ke^emu or daluvar.u in Telugu, 
was commonly made of hide, in different sizes and shapes. The 
comparison of the arige~hHla^\ used in Telugu to denote a shield, with a 
tortoise indicates that it was circular in shape. Representations of 
rectangular shields also may be seen in some of the scenes sculptured 
on the Araaravati slabs. 

Becruitmeiiti 

From the brahman to the s'Cldra members of all the four castes 
were recruited to the ranks of the army. Several regiments consisting 
of large sections of people of trading communities were also formed 
in times of necessity. 

There were special officers to enlist recruits to the army. These 
were called /mZarw/M** in Telugu. These officers were busy collecting 
the army when the king made up his mind to invade a country. The 
tests, the recruits into the army had to satisfy, are not known to us. 
However, in the matter of recruitment the procedure and the tests 
adopted in the Koudavidu kingdom might have been more or less akin 

25. Brigg's Ferishta, Vol. II, p. 312. 

26 . 

— VK. Cr., IV, v. S5. 

27 , << eeA£)^s>j 

IkPe) i!v;Sr§'c3o^. • • — Stu. Dv., I, i, ▼. 166. 

28 “ ^o'^osSj 

So'BJj K^wcSSm ;6sfa-cS3t istf © 

'Swifts 

Vb. Vj., II, vv. 87-88. 

. t . f . • Vk. Or., IV, Pr, 40. 
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to those adopted in the Vijayanagar kingdom. Barbosa describes How 
the recruits were collected there (South India). He writes thus, ‘^The 
officials of war in choosing a man for the army strip him naked and 
look at him to find out how tall he is, what is his name, in what land 
he was born, the names of his father and mother, and in this way he 
is appointed without leave being given to him to go to his country, and if 
he goes without leave and afterwards is captured, he is very evilly 
treated*®. 

The March: 

After assembling the forces, war drums were sounded. After 
consulting the jydti^kas and ialcunikas and after worshipping his tute- 
lary diety and the local gods, the king marched out of the city with his 
troops on an auspicious day and at an auspicious moment. Generally, 
the period in the year most suitable for leading an expedition was the 
Saradrtu or the autumn season. Different kinds of musical instruments, 
like kdhala (clarion), hura (trumpet), darudyi (kettle drum), kanaka- 
tappefalu (another variety of drum), iankka (conch), gongs and so on, 
were at play during the march of the army and the battle. Vegarulu 
or spies were sent before-hand to trace the movements of the enemy 
and dddikan^ru^'^ or scouts were sent in advance of the army to clear the 
way and lay out the roads and look to other arrangements. 

The equipage followed the army in march. Tents and tent 
materials, different kinds of cots woven with broad tape, thick and 
broad seats made of board, spitoons, different kinds of chests laden 
with treasure, umbrellas, boxes containing musk, sandal, camphor 
and other things, were carried on bullock carts, camels and other 
beastsof burden. Pairs of palanquins, horses kept ready with bridles, 
servants carrying cages containing birds, shop-keepers^with their travell- 
ing shops of food-grains and other necessaries of life, and yoke-men 
carrying in their yokes boxes filled with treasure, all accompanied the 


29. Barbosa, I, p. 212. 

30. Ooa >> Pv. Or., 

—tTr. Pr., n\ V. GO. 

Though there is a slight and fiabtl*is difference between the two teems, vQrjari and 
detdikadu, they were both generally applied to scouts as well as spies in Telugu 
UtdEatuie. 
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army*®. Certain clases of minstrels also attached to distinguished nobles 
and warriors accompanied the latter, singing their glories (biridu padyas 
and gadyas). If the Muslim historian, Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, is to be 
trusted, nautch girls also accompanied Hindu kings to the field of 
battle Soon after crossing the frontier the invading troops 
devastated the enemy’s kingdom. They pillaged “ all the cattle and 
pastures of the enemy ” and burnt the outlying towns and villages. 
The king by regular marches reached the important outlying town of 
the enemy and invested the fort. 
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t^orts : 

Forts were of four kinds in accordance with the position in which 
they were situated, namely, sthaladurgcts^ jaladurgas^ vanadurgas^ 
and giridurgas. Sihaladurya was an ordinary fort built on a plain 
and protected by a big moat around ic and by a number of high enclosing 
walls, for example, Rajamaheiidravara and Niravadyapura 
(Nidadavol) were stlKiUidiirgas, The remaining three were regarded as 
natural forts ; for, it was considered difficult to reduce the forts 
situated in forests {vdnadurgas), among the mountains (giridurgas) 
and those surrounded and protected by vast expanse of water around 
(jaladurgas\ because of their location. Ka^ma Reddi II, father of 
Verna Reddi, the prime minister of king Kumaragiri Reddi, was an 
expert in reducing jaladtirjas, and consequently he got the 
title jaladurga-malla. King Anavema Reddi is extolled in his 
Sris'ailam record as a veritable Balaraina in breaking the 
athaladurgas (sthaladurga-vidal(ma^Balarainu)^ and a Raghiirama in 
subduing jaladurg is (jaladurga-sadh(vna^Rnghiiram(i). Kopdavidu, 
Koijdapalli, Bellamkonda and Nagarjunkonda were some of the great 
mountain forts in the Ko^davidii kingdom. 

Every fort was furnished with drinking water resources, enough 
of grain and other necessaries of life including salt; to with-stand a 
prolonged siege, and was protected by strong garrison. 

Battle began at sunrise with the beating of war-drums and lasted 
till sunset. After sunset drums were beaten and armies returned to 
their respective camps 


Military Officers : 

Before the investment of the fort, the army was formed into 
vyuhas or columns, and placed under the command of different officers. 
The rank of the generals varied in accordance with the number of 
troops under their command. The terms denoting generals in the 
Telugu works of this period are padinUyaka, pa^alu, padavaln, dalavayi^ 
and dandanayaka. The Ve,lugd\ivari Vamedvali mentions jl a dinayxkas 
biruda-rahuttas'^^ (distinguished cavaliers), and lenkas (servants j. 


86, iljgow Tr«fgO‘>)o»ga o 

Sk. Sm . I, Pr. 8; Kr, Hra., v- 112. Vide, Description of the fort of \V ar»ngal. 
8t). Tobaqnt-UA'kbQri, pt. Ill, p. 85. 

87. P.19. . 
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The term pa4i in padinayaka seems to be a variant of po4uva^ 
and equivalent to the Sanskrit term Patp^ according to 

the Sanskrit work NUipntkdiika, an extract from a larger work 
devoted to the NlH Sdstra ascribed to Vaisaihpayana, was the 
smallest unit of the army consisting of a chariot, an elephant? 
three horses and five foot- soldiers. According to the same work, a 
chariot had a retinue of ten elephants, one hundred horse, and one 
thousand infantry ; an elephant of one hundred horse, and one thousand 
infantry; and a horse of one thousand foot-soldiers, and each foot-soldier 
had ten followers. We have no means to verify if this description of 
this pa\ii held good in the period under review also. We, however, 
take pa4i as the smallest unit of the army, whatever might have been 
its volume. Pa4inayakai^ styled po4irdya in inscriptions at Simha- 
chalam, for instance, Sri Rama padirayadu, Vijayadeva padirayadu, 
and KQnai.idi padirayadu. The terms pa4inUy aka ^ padiraya^ pa4alu and 
p/niai’ttl//, all seem to be synonymous. The term Bantla padalu, an 
officer (commander) of a small regiment of foot-soldiers, finds mention 
in an inscription at Tahgeda. P(i4atalu and dalavdyi do not seem to 
be synonymous, though they are taken to be such at the present day. 
Dafa means a part or fragment. Hence, it seems reasonable to think 
that a dala was a detachment of the army consisting of a certain number 
of units, each unit being, as stated already, a patti or pa4\. Dalavdyi 
therefore seems to have been an officer of a higher rank than pa4t- 
nayahdy pa4(ivalu or padalu, and a subordinate official to dan4andyaka, 
otherwise called danndyaka, a commander-in-chief 

Honours : 

Kings granted badges of honour to those who distinguished 
themselves by performing great and valorous deeds. Each military 
honour consisted of a title, a badge of honour, a flag and other insignia. 
Flags of honour of such distinguished heroes were called birdu padagalu 
or btrudu' tekkernulu. Each of the distinguished heroes was granted 
the privilege to have their birudankas (titles of honour) sung 
by minstrels (bhanuvaru) in their services on all auspicious, public 
and state occasions. Special anklets of heroes of honour to be worn 
on the left leg (4i^kdli-gan4apeft0ramu) were highly valued. There 
were umbrellas of honour {birudu godugulu) also which were different 
from ordinary umbrellas. -Each honour carried with it some 

38, The term pa^uva in the sense of army is mentioned in the Addahkl stone inscription 
of Pandaranga, general of the Eastern Oalukya king, Vijayaditya IIC (Vide 
Bharati Vol. V, pt. i, p. 484). 

89. "Gustav Oppert, On the weapons, army organisation, and polotical maxims of thg 
Hindus, pp. 4-5. 

iO. Ep. Coll., No. 867 of 1926. 
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distinguishing mark or privilege. Each honoured hero had to lay 
down his badges of honour, when he was defeated"; and it was the 
custom in ancient times for the victor to assume the titles and badges 
of honour of the vanquished. Besides these titles of honour, kings used 
to grant a village or some land to the warriors who distinguished 
themselves in war. This military grant also was known as 
jivitamu** (military japfr). 

Declaration of Armistice and Conclusion of Peace : 

Armistice was declared by blowing a trumpet (darn) called 
dharmadara** in Telugu. Terms of peace were settled and written by 
an oflBcer called sandhi-vigrahin*^, minister for peace and war, one of the 
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Any number of instances can be cited from the VelugO^ivari Vaihs^avali 
to prove the statement made above. In this way these titles of honour used to migrate 
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important State officials of the Hindu court. It was a general custom 
observed during the mediaeval period to present the victorious king 
girls also, besides jewels, elephants and horses. 


Peculiar Customs and Jtitfs: 

Bomma pettuta: Victors in battle took particular delight 
to disgrace, insult or deride their vanquished foes, particularly 
during this period. This inordinate desire of the victors to 
do so was responsible for a peculiar custom, namely, bomma 
peffuta in Telugu, According to this custom the victor got an 
effigy of the vanquished prepared, and set it either on his 
spittoon or on his ornamental anklet of heroes (gondaptnd^ramii). 
The number of images either on the spitting- pot or on the 
pen^aramu increased in proportion to the number of heroes vanquished. 
This setting or fixing of an image (homma petjuto), came in 
course of time, to mean figuratively to destroy, or to disgrace. In 
this sense many poets of this age used this phrase frequently in their 

46. While reviewing the wars between the Velama kings of Racakonda and Devarakontla 
and the Reddi kings of Kondavidu, Dr. N. Venkata ramanayy a writes, "Maca was 
killed and his head was carried away as a trophy to Devarakonda by Vedagiri, 
and was used by him as a spittoon to show his contempt for his departed enemy.'* 
(Vv, Vm., Introduction, p. 27). On another page he again writes, “Peda Koma^i 
Verna carried away his head to Kopdavt^u, whore, emulating Vedagiri's example 
he bad it fashioned into a spittoon.** (Ibid, p. 28). In the above cases it is not 
correct to state that the head was carried as a trophy and fashioned into a spittoon. 
The following lines are the authority for the above statements. 

a 'S a tj (6 

« (9 

” Vv. Vra., p. 39. 

The term means to got a figure or imago in metal set 

on the spittoon. That only a metal imago of tlie vanquished is set either on the 
spittoon or on the anklet [andiya) of the heroes is clear from the following verse 
from the Velug^ivctri Vams'iivali, which describes the process of preparing the 
image concerned. 
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kivyas.^ Inscriptions of this period also bear testimony to the prevalence 
of this custom during the period under review. An inscription of 
Arjunadeva of the Matsya line of Oddadi at wSimhachalarn (Vizagapatam 
district), dated S'aka 1279, extols hi in as one whose feet shone with the 
glittering ornament containing the images of twelve kings {dvadaia-^ 
hhiipa- rupakhacila-prddhhasi’-hhufjancitor iripadah)''; this means that king 
ArjunadOva defeated twelve kings whose effigies were set on the foot* 
ornament (the anklet of heroes, gan^apprjdaram)- The victors took 
pleasure in getting figures of their vanquished enemies prepared 
and arranged according lo their whims and fancies in order 
to satisfy their vanity and pride. Some got them prepared with out- 
stretched hands and fixed them on their spittoons, so as to make them 
appear as if begging for the quid of their chewed betel and some 
with hands raised and folded as if making salutation. 


Ranamu kudnpu : One other curious, but ghastly, rite that was 
in vogue during the period under review was rananitf kudnpu. This 
rite consists in offering rice cooked with the hlool and h uies of the 
enemy kings**' to the hhutas, spirits or goblins to satisfy them. We 
come to know about this rite exclusively from the Telugu work, Velugofi^ 
vari Vafniavali'''\ Each and every member of the Rjcejla line is said to 

46. S" fiTeacK ^SX)§ ^ ' 

-*-Vk. Cr., I, V, 78. 

« Vll, v. 44. 
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The term *bommala kriya* clearly shows that those were figures ©f enemy kings 
set on the spittoon. Also, refer to verses 112 and ll8, page 41. 
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have revelled in performing this rite after winning the war or crushing 
the'fehemy. Consequently, there are many verses and passages in the' 
above-mentioned work which either refer to or describe this rite ol 
ranamu Icv4upu. Brom those we come to know that the heads: 
themselves of the enemies, slain on the battle, field, were placed as 
stumps to form the fire-place or hearth, that the blood of the captive 
kings was extracted by throwing them into stone mills and working 
them, and that food was cooked with blood as eaaru (boiled water 
for cooking food) in the skulls of fallen enemies The authors of 
Velugofivdri Vamiacariirn ranamu kv^upu in their work” as 

ah Agamic rite of making, on the field of battle (at the place 
where the enemies were slain), in the middle of night singly, stark-naked, 
besriiearing body with ashes and unfastening the lock of hair on 
th6 crown of the head, an oblation of food mixed with the blood of 
enemies, placing it in their skulls, to Dakini and other bhutasy chanting 
mmtras relating to bhuta-halu The bhutas and deities that were 
invoked at the time of making this oblation are Digarhbari, Kali, 
Mahfikali, Sakini, Dakini, Bayila, Kayini, Vira Bstala, Bhairava, 
Virabhadra, Bana Poturaja, and other kalohddhidevatas. ** After first 
worshipping these the oblation of food was made. 


. 51. Ibid. v.6i. 

52. Page 26, foot-note 2 with a etar, 
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PART n : SOCIAL AND CULTURAL. 




INTRODUCTION 

In the succeeding chapters an attempt is made to describe some 
aspects of the social and religious life of the people in the Reddi period. 
The account may not be full, as it is pieced together from various 
sources, from travellers’ accounts, Telugu poems, and inscriptions 
of this period. The accounts of travellers are very meagre though not 
untrustworthy. They had little scope to come into contact with 
people, especially of the upper classes, unless they happened to be 
ambassadors or government officials. Their accounts, however, furnish 
good information, either first-hand or corroborative, regarding some 
aspects of social life, and are therefore valuable. The Telugu poems 
also, when properly studied, provide much useful information. 
It is, however, true that the heroes of the poems around whom 
the stories revolve, are either mythical or imaginary, and as 
such, they do not have any direct bearing on contemporary 
life. Moreover, by about this time the Telugu kavgo became 
highly conventionalised. In spite of these limitations we are 
able to glean something of contemporary life reflected through some 
of the words, similies, and other figures of speech, used by the Telugu 
poets of this age. Terms like and moddu, or usages like ma4du 

paft^ta, are pregnant with meaning and connote a whole system or 
a live institution then in vogue. The similies and other figures of speech 
were drawn from the life around the authors, and the description of 
heroes, whether imaginary or mythical, and their activities, were 
based on contemporary life. We have therefore to probe 
deep into these descriptions and bring out the full meaning 
of the terms used, and get glimpses of the life of the day^ 
The dress and ornaments worn by the characters in the poems, their 
games and amusements, their customs and manners, their moral 
precepts and their various impious deeds and practices were all 
primarily drawn from contemporary life, and as such, the Telugu 
poems, when studied with caution and discrimination, supplement 
the travellers’ accounts regarding many aspects of life. Inscriptions* 
by direct statement and indirect reference, also throw some light on 
social life of the period. 



In addition to the general inadequacy of material, there is yet 
another difficulty, that of properly interpreting the age we deal with. 
As we are living today far removed from that period, and under condi- 
tions almost totally different from those prevading then, and in a 
civilisation greatly influenced by western ideas and institutions, a 
proper and sympathetic understanding of the age appears quite 
difficult. 

The succeeding pages may not give a complete picture of the 
life of the period in all its aspects. Yet, they may indicate, the broad 
outlines of the social life of a bygone age, rich in colour and variety. 



CHAPTER I 


SOCIETY 

Society is always a complex problem and more complex is the 
pattern of Hindu society. It is. not easy to give a clear and detailed 
picture of Hindu Society as it evolved through centuries of its 
development, with its many exoijamous and endogamous divisions, nor 
is it very necessary for our present purpose. A brief account of the 
principal castes constituting it, as they obtained in the middle ages, 
chiefly in the period of the Reddi sovereignty, will be given below. 

The pattern of Hindu society, as revealed by a study of 
immemorial tradition, continued to give the State the usual pyramidical 
structure with s'ndras and the candalas at the bottom and the vaisyas, 
ksatriyas and brahmans forming the super layers. It is needless to 
discuss the mythical or professional basis of these divisions; but by 
the time of the Reddis, the Muslim invasions and the economic 
conditions prevailing then in the country had greatly affected the 
castes, the brahman accepting military employment and clerical 
service in the State and taking even to agriculture, the ksatriya be- 
coming a practical farmer, and the s'Udra following trade as a profes- 
sion and even rising to be a king. The Reddi kingdom was the result 
of a spirit of revivalism among the Hindus, and during that rule, 
naturally, we find the various castes sliding back into their usual 
avocations, though not strictly adhering to them; for, the changes 
wrought by the Muslim rule did not fail to bear lasting effects. 

Brahmans : 

Brahmans, the custodians of religious and sacred knowledge, 
were considered to be the highest in rank of all the sections of the Hindu 
society. They were held in respect by members of the otlier three 
castes or varnas , The brahman caste consisted of a great majority of 
and of the followers of the Hindu religious schools like ^aivism 
and Vai§ijavism. 

A scrutiny of the list of gotras of brahman donees mentioned 
in the copper-plate records of this period, and of the number of the 
VgdaiSi and the ffastras in which they are said to have been proficient, 
establishes the fact that the kings of this age extended their patronage 
mostly to the brahmans well-versed in the Fajur 
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and experts in the ritual connected with V6dic sacrifices. This was 
in accordance witli the spirit of the times. Prolaya Nayaka of the 
MusunBri family claims that he had made pure the sacred places of 
the Andhra country which were desecrated by the Mutsalmans, by 
setting again in motion tlie Vedic sacrifice which was stopped during 
the Muslim rule ^ Prdlaya Verna, the founder of the Reddi kingdom, 
assumed the interesting and revealing title of ^^movarata- purbhiia- 
k^itasdrnapana^ one who had the S6m t juice taken incessantly 
by purohits in sacrifices. Grants of the Reddi icings of 
Kondavidu testify to the revived sacrificial activity after the 
re-establishment of Hindu independence. It had become the 
self-imposed duty of the early kings of this age to recover and re- 
grant the old agraharas, to brahmans, which had been formerly in 
their enjoyment, having been granted to them by kings of yore, but 
were lost to them during the Muslim occupation of the country. Vadic 
sacrifices became the order of the day. It is, therefore, no wonder if 
many of the donees mentioned in the grants of this age were the 
followers of the Yajur Veda, who were adepts in sacrificial lore and 
ritual. Among them we find the followers both cf the Kri.^na 
Yajur Veda and the Sukla Yajur Ved'u the two schools into which 
the Yajur Veda is divided. The Sukla Yajur Veda, otherwise 
known as the Vajamfrcifa sTikha, named as such after Vajasa- 
nSya, consists of fifteen sakhas, of which the Kaijva and the 
Madhyandina sakhas are the prominent ones. Brahmans of the 
VajasanSya school appear to have immigrated into the coastal 
Andhra country from the north in large numbers, in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, during the Pallava period. According to an 
undated stone inscription * at UpputOru (in the Bapatla taluk of the 
Guntur district) Trilocana Pallava* aliasMukkanti Kaduvetti, a Pallava 
king, whose name is preserved only in tradition and whose identity has 
not yet been finally established, granted Lavanapura or the modern 
UpputUru as an agrahZira to one thousand brahmans, followers of 
Yajnavalkya, who are said to have come from the town of Ahicchatra- 
pura on the banks of the Ganges. A copper-plate grant* of the time of 
the Kakatiya monarcbs corroborates this statement. According to 
another stone inscription'’ king Kakati Ganapatidava confirms an earlier 
grant of the village of Idupnlapadu,(in the Bapatla taluk, Guntur 

1. A Worootten chapter, Vido Appendix, No, I, p. 104, v. 37, 
a. S. I. I., VI, No. 243. 

3. Ep. Coll.. No.779 of 1922. 

3a, • Fot the tradifeiotml account about Trilocana Pallava, See Dr. N. Venkataranianayya*8 
work '* Trilocana Pallava and Karikala Coda'*. 
i. CP. No. 4 of 191617: Pn. Ind.. Vol. XVITI. pp. 346 ffr 
|5. Bp. Coll., No.803 of 1022. 
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di6tt{ct)'mad6 bj^'Tritiayana Pallava to brShmars of various f whd?- 
Were learned in the Vedaa and were the followers of the KStyayaUA 
SQtra and the Eanva s'akha (^ukla Yiijurvi^dins). Another inscription af' 
Eoluvehnu* (in the Bejavada talutc, Kistria district) records chat a 
minister of Kakatl Ganapatideva grantrd an agrahara to several 
brSlhmans of the Yajnavalkyakula. 

From the study of tie grants of the Reddi period we come to 
know that brahmans who followed the Y^ijurVeda, whether it be of the^* 
Kr^na Y<t jus school or th& Snkl I Yijus school, formed the majority of 
the brahman caste. The number of those who followed the Big V^da 
and the Sama Vida was comparatively less than that of the followers of ^ 
the Yu jur Vida, We do not come aross Atharoavidins or followers of 
the Atharva Vida in the inscriptions of thi^^ period. Some of the 
brihman donees mentioned in grants were dvivedtns, experts in two.> 
Vedas^ either in the Veda and the Yajur Veda, or in the Yajur Veda ' 
and the Sama Veda, 

Brahmans were further subdivided into a number of clans 
**) which are supposed to derive their origin from ancient Ri^is. 
The represented in the grants of this period, numbering nearly 

thirty, are given below : This number is not exhaustive. 


(1) 

Atreya 

(11) 

Kasyapa 

(21) 

Salahkayana 

(2) 

Bhiiradvaja 

(12) 

Kaupdinya 

(22) 

S'apdilya 

(3) 

Bhargava 

(13) 

Kausika 

(23) 

Saunaka 

(4) 

DOvarata 

(14) 

L5hita 

(24) 

S'rivatsa 

( 5 ) 

Gargya 

(15) 

MaitrSya 

(25) 

Suiigabharadvrija 

(6) 

Gautama 

(16) 

Maitravaruija 

(26) 

Vadhula 

(7) 

Harita 

(17) 

Maunabhargava 

(27) 

Vasistha 

(8) 

Kamakayana 

(18) 

Pa rasa ra 

(28) 

Vispuvardana 

(9) 

Kanva 

(19) 

Purukutsa 

(29) 

Visvamitra 

(10) 

Kapi 

(20) 

Rathitara 

(30) 

Ya^ka. 


The list given above merely indicates the golras of brahman 
donees figuring in the copper-plate grants issued by kings of the 

6. Ep.. Coll. No. 630 of 1925. 

7. “The word gotra has a curious history. In Rii? Vedic times it meant aft enclosure 
for cows. They were kept in them during the night to prevent depredation by 
wild animals and thieves. At day-break they were let loose for grazing in delds. 

Naturally the cows belonging to one family used to be kept in one 
getra which thus came to mean a family. The gdtrapati, like kulapati, the head 
of the family, became the getra Ritn. The grazing ground gQs^ha would, on the 
other hand, find room for cows of many families; hence the word came to moan a 
number of allied families, or of persons meeting together for a eommon purpose, 4 
club.”-— Prof. J, C. Ray in The Modem Review, June, 1930, 

33 
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coastal region of the Andhra country during this period. By its very 
nature it is limited, and does not contain the gQtras of brahmans who 
were not recipients of vrttia. A perusal of the list of donees mentioned 
in grants shows that there were experts in the Hig and the 
Ytijfjtr Veda among the brahmans of the Bharadvaja, Gautama, Kaava, 
Kasyapa, Kausika, S'rivatsa, VadhUla, and Vasi^tha gdtra^^ and in the 
Yajur V^da and the Sama Veda among the brahmans of the AtrSya, Kapi 
and Kaund^nya gulras^ and in the first three Vedas, among the brahmans 
of the Haritasa goira. We come to know also that the donees belonging 
to the LObita, Maunabhargava, and ViSnuvardhana gjiras were adepts 
in the Eig Veda^ and those of the remaining gotras in the Yajnr Veda. The 
primary classification of the brahman society was in accordance with 
the Veda each individual professed to follow, in the performance of his 
sacrifices and ritual. This accounts for the presence of the same 
gdtrim among brahmans following different VSdas. The number of 
brahmans belonging to the DSvarata, Kamakayana, Maitravaruna, 
Maunabhargava, Rathitara, S'uhgabharadvaja, Visnuvardhana, Vis'vE- 
mitra and Yaska gdiraa in tlie coastal Andhra country appears to have 
been very limited, as it is even at the present day; for, rarely do we 
come across names of these gdtra^ in the copper-plate records. On 
the other hand, brahmans belonging to the Bharadvaja, Harita, Kasyapa, 
Kaundinya, Kausika and S'rivatsa gUras appear to have been strong. 
Mention of these yotrina in the grants of this period is very common. 

There was yet another subdivision among brahmans based on 
a territorial origin. This appears to have been in existence from a 
considerably early period. The age in which this subdivision came 
into vogue, cannot however be ascertained with precision, with the 
evidence at our disposal The geographical divisions, which brought 
about this classification among brahmans, are existent from about 
the fifth century. The Telugn country, from times immemorial, was 
divided into a number of divisions or districts known as hdrns or aharas, 
for example, KudUrahara, Satavabanihara and so on. Later on, the 
term Kara changed into vara, as in Pavunavara and Gudravara, At a 
still later date, the synonymous terms, vi^/iya and ra.jfra denoting a 
district, came into u>e and were suffixed to proper names; eg.* 
VehQ:ivisaya, Kammavisaya, Pakavi§aya, Vehgira§tra, PakaraStra, Kam- 
marastra and so on. flddu or deia is the Telugn equivalent to vi^wja 
OT Like and the term also was added to the 

name of the district. There are cases where both the synonymous 
terms nddu and were added on to the name of the division, as in 

Vehginanduvisaya and Velaninduvisaya. But these instances 
are rare. How, why and in what manner these nd^us came 
into being is not fen<>Arn, Among such m4 or vi^vyaa of the 
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Telugu country VShginadu, Velanadu, Kaniinanadu, Pakanadu aiid 
Mulikinadu are important to our discussion. Kammanadu corres- 
ponds to the area covered by the Narasaraopeta, Ongole, and Bapatla 
taluks, and Mulikinadu roughly to the taluks north of thePennar in the 
Cuddapah district. The brahmans of each nadu formed into a kula or 
a compact group of their own, which derived its name from the ;/5^?4, their 
original habitat. This kind of division among brahmans has been in exis- 
tence at lease from the time of the Eastern caluky as of Vehgi; for, an 
inscription of Animaraja II Vijayaditya records the grant of an agrahEra 
to a Kammakulaja brahman, that is, a brahman horn in the Kammakala« 
the Kamm.iiUiti brahman community, belonging to the liharadvaja gotra^ 
By the time of the establishment of the Reddi power, we find these 
groups, formed after geographical divisions, well crystallised into 
communities in the brahmin society. According to a Sanskrit 
verse, which has been current in the Telugu country for several 
centuries, Prolaya Verna granted in all forty-four agraharas to 
brahmans, of which he gave three to the Vegikuluias (brahmans 
belonging to the community of Veginadu), thirty six to brahmans of 
the Velaiiatikula or Velana.i commuiiity, and five to the Drftvitjla 
b^ahmans^ This cafw s'loka clearly proves that the brahman society 
was already divided into oominuntties based on geographical divisions, 
even by the beginning of the Reddi period'®. It appears that the 
brahmans of Eanunanadu (the Kammanati brahmans) merged in the 
brahman community tf 5atsaha»rades'a or Ajuvelanadu, and of Karnadu 
or karninadu. 

Surnames or liouse-naines of brahmans in the grants of this 
period reveal another interesting feature of the brahman caste to us. 
There is evidence to show that the Telugu people had surnames 
from almost the eighth and ninth centuries of the Christian era”. 
The surnames of brahtnans do not however find mention in either the 
lithic or the copper-plate records before the fourteenth century. The 
copper-plate records of the early Red^li period generally provide names 
of the gdtras of the vrtti holders and the V§da or VSdas in which they 

8. Siuada, Vol. IT (1923). p. 31G. 

9. Pt, I. p. 87, f. n. 48. 

10. Of such comrnuiiitii 8 tW of the TeligfipyaR is one. These Teligapya brahmans 
derived their name from ToHhganetn or Telinga (modern Telahgaiia), Telihga 
sae ns to have been originally one of tin distrioks of the Andhra country, corrot^pond- 
ing to the territory around Mantkena on the GCdavari in the Hyderabad State, 
where their number is predomiuantt 
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'Were proficient, and do not give their surnames. It is only from the 
latter half of the lleddi period that we come to know the surnames 
of the brahnmn donees. A list of the surnames of the brahman families 
with their knoun from inscriptions of the period, is appended 

to this chapter. The liet is not exhaustive. 


A study of the surnames leads us to conclude that most of them 
were derived from villages; and that brahmans who had a common 
surname do not necessarily belong to the same gotra, but have different 
gdtras; for example, among the members of the Akuntlri family 
there are some who belong to the Kaiisika gdtra and some to the 
Bharadvaja gdtra, borne of the tiiembers of the Jallipalli family belong 
to the Sandilya gZtra aud some to the Vasusthasa gdtra- We find Haritasa 
and Bharadvaja also among the members of Pedaptindi 

family. Some of the members of the Eajukonda family belong to the Yaska 
gotra^ and some to the Kasyapa gdtra. Similarly, we find Bharadvaja 
gdtrins and Srivatsasa gdtrins among the Rathpallis, Kasyapa gdtrins 
and Haritasa gdtrins among the Sihgaremis, and Bharadvaja gdtrins and 
Kau^dinya gdtrins among the members of the Valluri family. These 
examples are enough to show that house-names are not the sure tests to 
determine the gOtras of brahmans, and that family names do not contri- 
bute to the division of the sociecy into communities. Followers of 
certain religious sets and sonieDravida brahmans also like the Kaj^X^^ 
figure as donees ill the grants of this period. The Dravida brahmans 
having the surname Kajjxa are found even today in the East Godavari 
district; and the Kandalas, a Vaisiiava family, is known from the 
inscriptions of Mummadi Nayaka of Koxukor.ida. DSvare Bhatta of 
the PeSceji family was a S'aiva learned in Sivdgamas, 


11, Ineciiptions at Bucjamanarayalapacju, a dceerted village in the Podili taluk, Nellore 
district, bear testimony to this statomeiil. TbeKc records are undated; yet, the 
palieography of those inscriptions, and tUe very archaic language employed therein 
unmistakably leads us to the conclusion that they belong to the eighth century. 
One of the juacriptionB at that place mentions a certain Komarapolu Kopdayya, 
the writer of the record. Here, Komarapolu, a corrupt form of KomaraprOlu 
(mojlern Koniaravolu) is certainly the surname which was derived from the village 
bearing the same name. 

l‘i. Devftre Bhatfa was a Sivarcaha, a s'aiva priest. He was well-versed in the s'fliv- 
nganias. The Brahmans of the Vaikhanasakula became priests in the Vi§pu temples 
The donee of the Komataginvaram grant of Kapiya Verna, dated s'aka 13S0. was a 
oenain Aubhalarya, a niemfjor of the Vaikhauasac ommunity of the Vai^navas. 
Sidgaya and Vehgala of the V^aiki anata comunity were the priests of god GOpinatha. 
deva of KajamahendravHcam, to whom king Kumaragiri had granted the village 
of AiiH-j^arti iii th#) i/aka year l^iii. The custom, among the Vai^pavas, of 
sp^ending the suifix acarya to their names, as is done at. the present day, doQ9 
^ot appear to have been in vogue during the period under review. 
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^Brahmans of this pericid were generally learned in the V^dic lore 
and Sastras, and in the Puraaas, and Itihasas a!$>o. Some are 
said to have been proficient in two and even three Vedas* 
They were experts in the avodhavas like c/r^ia, and 

rorca'® relating to the Vedas. Some were skilled in the ciuavadhann 
in the Yajur Vedo, seme in krama, some in jatd ixnd soon. Some of 
these Vedic scholars are stated to have been iur'adhyeta^^^ and some 
k urddhydpokus?'^ Ihere were many reputed scholars who attained 
great pioficiency in different branches of learning like Tarka, 
S'abda Sastra or Vyakaraya, Saddarsanas, Jyotisa, Ganita, and the 
Agamas. The qualifying phrases padavdkyapranuirmjnah, Sabdaiidsana^ 
Pdninih, CAiltkit-dpdra-gffmhhir(i-Onnit-drna*HJh^ Qanita>>Briihnui , Sabdor 
t$astra-Fiitanjalih, iirna Vyak(iran;dfnhudhih, V aiyasik<rmat(ipraudhah^ 
JyotirdxH\a\iiigad-vidh(ih^klpia-doividha-Miniam>i<d^^ Gyrutantraviyaradah^*^ 
which find mention in copper-plate records bear eloquent testimony 
to the high standard of their proficiency and scholarship in different 
^Astras. 

Agrahdra was the home of scholars devoted to learning and 
intellectual pursuits. A scholar who was a master in one or more Sastras 

18. **Jatai6one of the four peculiar methods of repeHtiug the Vfdic text; the other 
methods are krama, and ghana, Padas are the diflerent words of a mantra 

repeated seperately, AVamap</^//a is the mode of “progressing step by step.** In 
this method the words are taken in pairs, the first word is repeated along with the 
second, the second with the third, the third with the fourth, and so on. In 
jaiit patha Qdi>Q\i pair of words is repeated thrice. In this arrangement “ the first 
word and the second, the second and the first, anddhe first, and the second again 
are repeated together, joined by the sandhi rules and having sandhi accents. In 
the same manner, the second and third, the third and the second, and the second, 
and the third are put together, and thus it goes on, each word in succoBsion 
beginning a new Jata arrangement, npto the end of half-AiTc or of a mantra, 
when the last word is simply repeated, as in the kramaP Ghanii pat ha is more 
complicated and artificial one than the jafa pa{ha. 

14. Dcs^a means 'place’. It appears to refer to the skill in reciting the mantras which 
include the given words. 

15. Carca is the repetition of a word in reciting the VMa, especially while adding iti 
(Monier Williams). This occurs in the krama, japi, and ghema pachas of the Veda. 

16. Suradhyetas are champion reciters of the Veda. 

17. Suradhyapakas are champion-instructors ; those who are capable. of (raining even 
dullards in reciting the Veda correctly. 

18. The term Mimathf^a is used both for Piirva Mimathm and Uttara Mimamsa, 

Purva Mtmamsa \s also known as Tantra or Qurutantra and a name 

derived from the great logician Kumarila Bha(ta who expounded the Piirva 
Miuianim sutras Cii ^sAnnni. Uttara Mima fhsh is also known as Vsdarita. The 
founder of this school is said to be Vyasa, also called Badarayapa, Because of 
Vyasa, it also acquired the name of Vaiyasikamata, The term Tantra is generally 

to denote Mimathsa, 
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or in any branch rf Vedic learning, wap in the enjoyment if a whole 
ngrahura {^kabhvgarn) ov hdiA vtittis in it. Such learned scholars 

attracted, from far and wide, students who specialised in one or more 
^iistras of their choice and stayed for years in their teacher’s home« 
their ^wr//A:n/a. They nraintained themselves by viadhykaravrtd in the 
agrahdra, and it was the pious duty of the brahman residents therein 
to cater to the students ungrudgingly. The teachers spent their whole 
life-time in imparting knowledge to their pupils and spreading and 
maintaining the Vedic culture and learning. Undisturbed by kings 
and their officers, teachers and students spent a peaceful li^e in the 
agrahdras, un contaminated by the allurements of city life. Agruharas 
were thus the veritable vidydpitha^i of old. great educational centres 
and repositories of ancient culture. Poet Srinatha describes, in his 
works Kd^lkhandfim and Bhim<:ii)ara Paranam^ the prosperous condition 
of brahmans in the agrahdras on the banks of the Gautami, while 
Verna made his brother Virabhadra rule. It is stated of course in an 
exaggerated way, that brahmans residing in agrahdras learnt to wear 
rings set with rubies on their fingers, which were used to the darhha 
(/cuia) grass before, to make caste-marks with musk on the gaUgama^iu 
river-mud worn on the forehead, to put on pearl necklaces (tarahdramulu 
and muiyalasarulu) by the side of their sacred threads, and to stick, in 
the middle of their crests, red water-lilies delicious in odour, while gold 
and silver rolled in confusion in their homes. '* 

Generally brahmans of all communities, the Veginatis, the 
Velanatis, the Mulikinatis and the like, all endeavoured to preserve 
and propagate Vedic knowledge and culture. In addition to this, some 
brahmans came forward to bear the burden of the State from very 

19. ijsooMox) \ 

s? dfibS <yo 

iC-i68oSj"S 6^8 jacr*e;c 

^a8i^oM9^8 

'Zo& ‘'fccSjacxJc 

^ P X) iS Ks. Kh., T. v. 87. 
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early times. This additional task, voluntarily borne by them, brought 
a change in the brahman, community which manifested itself markedly 
during the Red^i period. 

^atsahasradeityas : 

It was during this period that the cleavage, between those 
who were employed in State service, and those who stuck to their 
duties as enjoinei by the S'astras, became more marked than 
before. In fact, some of the brahmans accepted employment in State 
service from very early times, and acted as accountants, generals 
and advisers. Nevertheless, they maintained their brSrhrnanical 
ritual while following a ksatripo career. A study of the Eastern 
Calukya inscriptions makes this fact clear. Those who were 
appointed to a niyoga, commission, charge or office, were called 
niydgins, officials or functionaries. The term nniyngikavallabha finds 
mention in a grant*® of the Eastern Calukya king, Mahgiyuvaraja of 
the early eighth centurv. In this way a,lanJcika sect of brahmans came 
into existence. Though there is evidence to show that there were such 
laukikas from the Eastern Calukyan times or from a still earlier date, 
it cannot be said that they hardened into a separate community then. 
The lithic and copper-plate records of the Telugu country before the 
thirteenth century make this point clear. The terms (tmatya, rnaNinn^sind 
saciva form the only evidence to prove the existence of this laukika 
community. These terms do not find mention in inscriptions prior to 
the thirteenth century. If they were used anywhere, they are generally 
found attached only to the names of those who were actually employed 
by the State. Their descendants followed closely in the footsteps of 
their forefathers, and took to service in the State. Later on, it became 
conventional to affix the terms to their names, irrespective of holding 
any office in the State. We can distinguish laukika and non-laukika 
brahmans mentioned in the records of the early mediaeval period with 
the aid of the suffixes noted above. The names of non-laukika 
brahmans end in dry a, a common term of respect, added to the names of 
brahmans in general*'. It appears that during the middle Kakatlya 
period this laukika section gained greater influence in politics 
and higher social distinction, and in the early post-Kakatiya period 

20. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 289, 11. 26-26. 

91. The examples given in his artjcl« ""Niybgi*Voidika hhtda-lola-nirnayawu'' (Vide, 
Laksmanarayavyas&rali, Vol.T, pp. 10-18) by the late Sri K. V. Lakshmana rao to 
prove that the lauHkas existed as a separate community Ixiforc the thirteenth 
century, are not valid. Even though the term mantrin is found attached to the 
name of Bsyyanadn fihDjainjiiicvi, it cannot prove that this community 
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slowly crystallised into a separate community. The terms atri^^fa^ 
sacim ^inA 7naniriv, denoting the identity of the members of this speoikl 
section, are found attached to names of some brahman donees in the 
grants of this period. Such donees, mentioned in the grants of Allaya 
Dodda Reddi and Allaya Vuma Reddi, are distinguished by sepciab 
titles like rajokaryadhurundhai'a^ kirtibhu^ana^ rajanidnya ^ rajarallabha^ 
mantriiekJiara and rajyakaryaviatkmna. S( me of them were experts in 
Sanglta diXiA Sdhitya. This fact may serve to indicate that they took, 
to the fine arts and patronised them. The number of laukikas or 
rajamanyas in the Reddi period was greater than in any of the previous 
periods. They formed into a powerful political section and held 
positions of (governors of forts), dand inajakas (generals) 

and rayasam^ (writer-secretaries) besides serving as accountants of 
the Sthalas and the Simas. 

Curiously enough, brahmans of the Axuvel&nadu ** or §atsabasra* 
dSs'a are called mydgis at the present day. Now nnj9gi means a brah- 
inan of tbe A^uvela community. Tt is difficult to say, with the 

wag exiglent then; for, the author Anantaniatya might have affixed that term to his . 
great grandfather Bayyana in accordance with the ugiiage of his time. The author 
of the Telugu work, popularly known as "PamilUri-Ganitam\ was called MallanS- 
matya, probably because he was an accountant of a village in the reign of the 
Eastern CaUikya king, Raja Raja. The absence of names ending in amatya, mantrin, 
or saciva in the grants of the early mediaeval period proves the correctness of the 
surmise made above. Those who were proficient in the Ganita s^astra were merely 
mentioned with the term dri/n suffixed to their uameg, even in the grants of the 
14th century. The Imilcika secti<^n of the brahman caste appears to have hardened 
Into a separate community by the middle of the fourteenth century. 

22. Aruvelanacju was the country consisting of six thousand gramas. What the 
term grcirna denotes is not known. It was an ancient custom in South India 
to attach a certain number to each territorial division ; for example, Pakaradu, 
twenty one thousand (the country of twenty one thousand gramas) ; V^hgl, 

Kb Or., I, V. 27. 

sixteen thousand; Renadu, seven thousand etc. In a few cases the division or 
country was called by the number itself attached to it instead of by its actual name, 
Aruvelanacju or Satsahasradts'a is one of such cases. Inscriptions reveal the fact 
that the number six thousand wss attached in ancient times to two contiguous 
tereitorial divisions, namely, Velanadu and Kammanadu. According to a lithfo 
record at Valiveni in the Guntur district (Kp. GolL. No. 671 of 1920). Velan34a 
was a six thousand cnnrfrv i * arni\>lyfVe^ananti^yagrahara7n^ina yValivSru^*)* 
The records of the K Ota kiogs of D unyn viiti ^or DimraulkSta inform usu that ' tbi# 
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available data, if he was termed so, in this period. It is,, however, 
certain that the laukika section comprised, among others, the AruvSlu 
and the Pakanadn communities. PfiVanachi and Ajruvelanadu were 
contiguous territories; for, the former, extending from the foot of Sri- 
gailam in the Kurnool district to the east; coast, includes all the country 
to the south of the Brahmaknndi (Gupdlakamma) river and to the north 
of the river Penn a. The region to the north of the Brahinakupdi as 
far as the KpSna comprised two districts, each an Ajuvela country, 
one Kammanadu six thousand, and the other V’^elanadu six thousand. 
Among the Velanati brahman community there are laiikikuf* as well as 
non-laukikas; while the former arc known as Velanati niyogis or 
Ajuvelavaru, the latter are called Velanati Vaidikis. The Telugu 
literature also produced during this period illustrates amply the 
solidifying of this laukika group into a separate community. Many 
myogrt brahmans of the present day, whoso surnames end in prega^ft^ 
were the descendants of distinguished ministers, commanders and 
poets, like Rama Pregada, Mantri Pregada, Ej*r.a Pregada, vtho flourished 
in this period. This was the age in which the surnames of brahmans 
ending in pregada, mar\tri and rapt had come into vogue, in addition to 
those formed in other ways. 

Ksatriyas, vais'yas, and sUdras recognised the brahmin as their 
religious leader in this period also, and made gifts and other endow- 
ments to him. They learnt from them their alphabet and the three 
R’s, and kalas and sciences, like dance, music and archery and so on. 
Their relations with the brahman were as cordial as ever. 

territory lay along the Bouthern bank of the Krspa r\^^r\^'Kri>navm%}nnadudaki^i^a* 
iiaUakasravantvallahha'"~0, P. No. 5 of 1915—10). The villages, which are 
mentioned in ancient inscriptions to have been situated in this country, are now 
found in the Repalli, Tcnali, and the northorn half of the (luntiir and the eastern 
portion of the Sattenapalli taluks in the Guntur distriot. B(?cordi of the fourteenth 
century furnish the information that the countr}^ to the cast of the Tungabhadra 
in the Chmtur district ia called Vnlanada. This river is now converted into a 
drainage channel by the D. P. W. {'’TuvgQUhadratorarKjifiyith prngdes'am’Vela^ 
nand-iti). From the Konidena iuseviption of Opilisidbi Coda of the Telugu C5<Ja 
family, dated in 11^0 (A. S. P. P., VIII, 6-6) we coino to know that 

Kammanadu also was a six thousand country. 

iri^ Xek-ini6h^ a^ jsjbc i5Sr*o-C) 55o*0c 

From these references it can be concluded that a major portion of the Guntu? 
distriot consisted of two six thousand countries in ancient t|mM« 

34 
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Rsdtriyasi 

The K§atriyas of the Andhra country are popularly known as 
Racavaru or Rajus, Allada, the maternal grandfather of Mamidi Sifiga- 
mantri, minister of king Peda KSmati Verna, is* referred to by poet 
S'rinatha as the favourite son of Racavaru who had the title “pejanf* 
Hanurnanta'**^. The particular dynasty of ksatriyas who had 
that title, is not definitely known. A certain Ay.vaparaja of the 
VatsavEya family of the fifteenth century had the same title jyesani- 
Hamimanta^^ . Vatsavayaa form one of the important ksatriya families 
belonging to the Solar dynasty. Enngu Laksmanakavi of the 16th cen- 
tury describes this family in his Telugu kavya 'RiVW(vilasam\ written 
under the patronage of king Vats'avaya Timmajagapati of Peddapuram. 
According to this work, the name of the ancient Ctigi family was, in 
course of time, changed into Vatsavaya. The reason for this change is 
given thus : Ramaraja. brother of Telugu raja and son of Cilgi Exapdta- 
raja, made the town of Vats'avaya his permanent abode in the early post 
Eakatiya period, and his descendants,^ therefore, came to be called 
Vatsavayas, instead of Cagis.**^ Racavaru referred to by S^rlnatha 
might or might not have been the Vatsavayas. 

There might have been other ksatriya families having the title 
p^ani Hanumanfa, Besides the Vats'avayas, the COclas of the Telugu 
country, the Calukyas of Elaraafici and Vehgi, and the Updirajas of 
Sllravarapattana, constituted, amotitr others, the important ksatriya 
families that flourished in the coastal region, during this period. The 
Racavaru who are said to have had the aforo-said title, may refer to 

Sr. Nd., I, v. 32. 

24. 8. I. L. Vol. V. No. 102. 

|^e> X;ol5JLoT5 j5jbc 
gift 

i(bKixS9 ” — Em. VI,, I. latrod. 
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any one of the above families. The Telugu Coda princes of the Kla^yapa 
gotra^ the Ui^Jirajas of the Haritasa gofra^ and the Vatsavayas belong 
to the Solar race, and the Calukya princes of Elamanci, and V$hgi 
belong to the Lunar race. It is, however, interesting to note that the 
Oilukyas of the Mdnavyasa gotra^ who ruled the coastal Andhra country 
for nearly four hundred years, from the seventh century A.D., and left 
many collateral branches behind, do not constitute one of the 
immary ksatriya families of the Andhra country, according to the 
c^pi verse, callrd the Kmtriya gTtra slaomaUka in Telugu, enumera- 
tfhg the gdiras of several of the kSatriya families of the present day. 
According to this verse which has come down to us from generation to 
generation, the Racavani of the Telugu country were the descendants of 
f6ttr major primary ksatriya houses, namely, the Kakatiyas, the Kotas, 
the Parichodis, and the Varnatakas of the Kasyapa, Dhananjaya, Vasi^tha 
ahd Kaupdinya respectively. Inscriptions of the twelfth and 

thirteenth centuries confirm the fact that the Kakatiya and the Kota 
kings belonged to the Kasyapa and the Dhananjaya gotras and had 
their reKspective capitals at Warahgal and Dhanyavati. They state 
that the former descended from Karikala Cola, and the latter from 
Dhananjaya. Karikala Cola, from whom the Codas of the Telugu 
country trace their descent, was, according to tradition, contemporaneous 
with his bitter enemy, Trilocana Pallava, Besides the Kota kings, the 
Paricchedis, the Cagis, the Haibayas, and the Velaniitis were some of 
the feudatory families that flourished in the centuries mentioned above. 
Of these, the princes of the Cagi family ruled on the banks of the 
Kr?na with GudiiiieUa and Vijayavada as their capitals. The later 
members of this family became Vatsvayas as stated before. The 
dominion of tlie Haihayas, another feudatory family of the same period, 
Who trace their descent from Kartaviryarjuna, was the Konamandala. 
The territory cf the Paricchedis also, like that of the K6ta 
princes, lay in the Guntur district. Very few of their inscrip* 
tions have come to light. Even these few have not yet been pub- 
lished. Hence, it is difficult to say if they refer to their golra 
in their inecriptions. The identity of the Varnalakas referred to 
in the sisamalika^ is difficult to establish. Inscriptions of the early 
mediaeval Telugu country do not bring to light any family of this name. 
These Varnat^-i^as cannot be identified with the Velanati chiefs of 
Dhanadaprolu (Tsandavol in the Guntur district), as suggested by some 


26 
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ficholars, for the simple reason that they belong to the caturthakula 
or the fourth caste : 

The District Manual of Vizagapatam furnishes the following 
account about the Racavaru or the Rajus/ “In a poem called Sri Kfsna^ 
vijayam, the date of which is assigned to 1540 A* D., we are told of 
an immigration into Teliiigana of four Rajaput tribes, the Vasistha, 
Dhananjaya*\ Kaundinya and Ki.syapa, under the leadership of one 
Madhavavarma, in the five hundred and fourteenth year of the 
Salivahana era, corresponding to 591 A. D. This Madhavavarma is 
claimed by the Vijayanagaram family as their ancestor, and it is certain 
that all the Racavdru of the Northern Circars (that is, the coastal 
region of the Andhra country) lookup to the Maharaja of Vijayanagaram 
as their head. The Rfijapui colonists settled at BejavSda on the 
forming in course of time a petty principality 


27. It has to be pointed out here that there was a certain Dhananjaya of Kus'asthala* 
pura, one of the several kings of Dak§ipapatha, who was defeated by the North 
Indian emperor, Sainudragupta. during his southirn campaign. (Fleet's Gupta 
inuriptions, p. 7). This Dhananjaya of tbe Kus'asthalapura was, as s^ri U. V. 
Ivrishnarao states, probably the gdtrakarUc, the progenitor of the Kota kings, and the 
opix)nent of Sarnudragupta; s'ri Kiishnarao identifies Kus'astbali with Kollip^ka 
(Vide, his History of the Early dynasties of the AndhradBya^ p. ). This 
identification is not tenable ; for, the Kota ebiefs had nothing to do with KoUipaka. 
It was the Paricchedis who had the title KolliiH/l' 02 )Hrcivaradhls"varat lord of the 
city of KoUipaka. The Kotas, on the other hand, claim to be the lords of Dhanya- 
Vci|i {Dhanyavi^lpuravaradhis'vara). 

28. A Manual of the Vl.zagapatatn district, p. 277. As the late s^ri liakshmaiiarao rightly 
remarks (.J.D.Fj. 1921, p. 5vS), much reliance cannot ba placed upon the date given in 
the poom of the sixboenth century, Tt is, however, interesting to find that date 
almost corresponds to 59t A.D., the date assigned by him to Visnuknndin Madha- 
vavarman of the Pulomburu grant (0. P. No, 7 of .1913“14; J. A. H. R, S., Vol. VI 
pp. 17 ff; J. D. L. 1924; and Bharati, Vol. Vll (1980), Scpteml)er issue). 

The late s'ri K, V. Lakshmanarao identifies Madhavavarman, referred to in the 
above passage, with his namesake of the Visnukupdin dynasty, the donor of the 
Pulomburu grant, and assigns him the date 504 A. D. 

In this connection the late s'ri R. D. Banerji’s remarks are worth noting. He writes, 
“The name Rajaput was not in existence the sixth cen tury, and even if a migration into 
the Ktsna valley is admitted at that time froni some unknown place in Northern India 
it is not possible to connect such people with genuine Rajaputs of the divines Agnikulas 
of legends. Tha subsequent Rixjaput intermarriages of the family are no proof of its 
descent, as, Inter on, all kings became ksatriyas, gcneologies were provided for them 
as late as the Ifith and 17th centuries (the Koch^s of Kuch Bihar and the Ahoms of 
Assam), and in the nineteenth century most princes became Riijaputs.’*— Quoted from 
bis **lhijaput Origins in Orissa, in the Modern E€new, fot March 1928, p 286. 
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The date given above for the immigration of Rajaput families 
is not a final one. if at all this immigration was true, its date has yet 
to be settled. There is one Madhavavarrnan of Vijayavada or Bejavada, 
who figures in the Telugu and epigraphical literature as well, and 
about whom many traditional stories are current in the Telugu country. 
He is mentioned in an undated Pallava lithic record*' at Bejavada. This 
inscription records the following story about him. 


“In the Kali age again, as early as the Saka 117, there was a 
king famous on earth by name Madhavavarrnan. The son of this 
king having killed a child of the woman who eked out her livelihood 
by selling shoots of the tamarind tree, the king sentenced him to be 
hanged in order to meet the ends of justice. On seeing this, god 
Mallesvara was pleased and rained on him a shower of gold which 
brought back to life the deceased prince, and the dead baby of the 
beggar woman. Thus, god Mallesvara established in this world the 
fame of that great king (M&dhavavarman).*’ 


In an old catu verse in Telugu, king Madhavavarrnan of 
Bejavada, to meet the ends of justice, is credited to have cut off the 
head of his own son, for having killed the son of a woman selling shoots 
of tamarind. This king is no dout identical with Madbavavarman of 
the Pallava inscription referred to above. It is, however, interesting 
to note that, whereas the inscription ascribes him to Saka 117, the 
Cafu verse furnishes Saka 514 as the date of the above event, a date 
identical with that given by the Krmavijayam, referred to in the Manual 
o/the Vi?a(japatavi DUtricU 


Another epigraphical reference to Madhavavarman is provided 
by the Anumakonda inscription*^ of Kalcati PrOla II of 1117 A. D. 
His contemporary, Ugravadi Medarasa, claims to be a descendant of 
Madhavavarrnan who possessed a great army consisting of eight 
thousand elephants, ten crore horse, and limitless infantry. References 


29* Ep. Coll., No. 5.36 of 1909; Ep. Rop. 1910. para 8. 

TTdtSaoo 

iir*dbbs' 

— Ct. Mm., Il, p. 76. 

81. Ep. iud.. Vol. IX, p. 264. 1. 91. 
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to king Madhavavarman of BejavSda in other capi verses^* and in 
the Telugu works of a later date, show that he was the same as the 
one mentioned in the Anumakaoijda record. So, whatever might be 
his date,®* it is certain, that tradition and literature maintain that the 
Racavaru or the Kajus were the descendants of the four families, 
the Kakatiyas, the k5tas, the Paricchedis, and the Varnatakas of the 
Kasyapa, Dhananjaya, Vasistha and Kaundinya gdtras respectively. 
Their descendants had, in the Reddiperiod, probably different surnames, 
which it is not possible to identify with the help of the available 
material. The present day ksatriya families, like the Dallas, the 
Dantultlris, the Mandapatis, the Vatsavayis, the Ptisapatis and so on, 
claim descent from the afore-said four houses. Of these, the Dallas 

... i-. 

aJiy' <1^3560^*50 ■7r*r6O'^J0^)S” 

— Ct. Mm.. II, p. 77. 

While the number of cavalry according to the inficription is ten crore, it is only 
ono million according to the above verse. 

88, Vide. Bhamti (1930), Vol, VII, p. for extracts relating to Miidhavavanuan 
from the Telugu works. 

84. The 80 -called immigration of the Rajaput families musr. be placed l>efore the 
southern campaign of Samudragupta, that is, before 350 A. D., if his adversaTV , 
Dhananjaya, is taken to be identical with the gotraknrtd of the Kota chiefs. Con- 
sequently, an early date has to be assigned to Madhavavarman, the hero of the 
epigraphical as well as of the literary tradition. A Madhavavnnnaii is mentioned 
as the ])rogcnifcor of the kiijgs of Haniunokrnda, a town adjacent to Warahgal 
(i:i the Hyderabad State ), whose desc43nt is described in two late Tolngu poems, 
the Dvipada kavya Siddhps'oaracaritrani, and its latet poetical version, SomadCva^ 
riipynm. The former states that this Madhavavarman ascended the throne in 
S^aki ‘2.S0 and ruled the country for a period of ono hundiTd find sixty eight years. 
This period for one roign is, no doubt, .an exgaggeration. In spite of the disparity 
in dates. Madhavavarman of the Siddcs^varacaritram and his namesake mentioned 
in the Bo javada inscription, appear to have l»een one and the same. The date 
assigned to him in the Sk/d(:\sn’a'mcari^mm may not t>o correct, as many of the 
incidents and campaigns ascribed to him are supported neither by inscriptions nor 
by literature. The traditional date recorded for him in the Bejavada inscription 
may or may not be correct. The two authorities citf3d above, however, confirm 
the fact that there was a Madhavavarman in the early period, who flourished before 
Samudragupta’s Southern campaign. It appears likely that this Madhavavarman 
was the leader of the k^triya immigrants. AVe have, however, to leave this 
problem to be solved by future research. 
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trace their descent from the Kota kings” of Dhanyavati. In this con- 
nection, it may be recalled that GannabhOpala, who accepted dedica- 
tion of the Telugu work Dhananjnmvijaymn ^rom S'rinatha, was a 
descendant of Harisima KrSna of the Lunar race, the progenitor of the 
K6ta chiefs of Dhanyavati, and belonged to the DantulUri family.®* 
Harisima KySna is mentioned^ in a inscription at AppSpuram 
(GuntTir district) dated in Saka 1327, as having been one of 
the rulers of the Kota BhUmL It may be interesting to note in 
this connection that SOrariiba, wife of Poda Kdmati V6ma of 
Kondavjdu, was the daughter of OannabhUpala who had the titles 
DhUnyavatipriradh^pnti and fCr^^nar^nnajalak: idavirtddnmdn, ” The 
name and the titles tempted some scholars to identify this Ganna with 
his name-sake who accepted dedication of Dhananjaifavijnyam.^^ But 
this Ganna was a ksatriya, and there might have been another 
Ganna, a chief of the fourth caste, the father-in-law of Peda Kdmati 
Vema. The ksatriyas of this period in the coastal region had, in 
general, a chequered political career. They were unsuccessful in 
building a powerful kingdom and in spreading their power far and wide, 
like the irenibers of the Sangama family of the Yadava clan. Probably, 
many of the ksatriya families were wiped away in the battles waged 
to save Warangal, and to protect the KakatTya house. Many of the 
members of the surviving families either fled away from the country like 
Annamaddva, the brother of Kakati Prataparudra, or took a long time 
to recover themselves from the rude shock of the fall of the Kakatlya 
power of the Solar line. It is likely that many of the families, in course 
of time, migrated to Vijayanagar, and took up service under the rising 
ksatriya power of the Sangama line. 

Vaihyas. 

Vaisyas constituted the third caste in the Hindu social system. 
Trade was their exclusive occupation, though early in this mediaeval 
period some of the members of this caste distinguished themselves as 

35. Tho Teliigu poet, Mangalagiri Anandakavi. of tho 18th century siateg in his Telugu 
poem Vijayanandanavilctsam that the progenitor of tho Datla princes, to whom 
he dedicated his work, was Ko^a Ke|araja. a descendant: of Harisima Krsna of the 
Lunar race. Members of the Handapati family are the descendants of Kakatlyas 
of Warangal, and belong to the Kiis'yapa ^gofra and Suryavams'a, The Solar 
kings of the Pusapati family of Vi jayanagaram in the Vizagapatam district trace 
their descent from tho Parioohedis of the Vas'is^ha gUra. 

86. Vide, Dantuluri Baparaja’s MurtitrayQpCthhyanam (A.S.P.P., Vol. V, pp. 819-20 ; 
Tr. Cat. Tel. Mss., (1910-31 to 1912-13) Vol. I, Pt. iii. B, No, 60, p. 169). 

87. Ep. Coll, Na. 402 of 1916. 

88. Bp, Ind., Vol, XI, pp. 313 ff. The Phirangipurain record . 

89. Ohilukuri Virabhadrarao'a Srlnathahavi, p. 149. 
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commanders, and won the favour of the rulers of the country. They 
were great merchants and bankers. Avacisetli was the banker of 
king Vemi Beddi and financed him for building steps to Sris'ailam and 
Patalagahgil, and probably for raising armies. The Avaci family served 
the Reddi kings of Kondavidu loyally and faithfully, and obtained from 
them many honours and privileges. Vaisyas claimed generally to have 
been born in the lineage of Kubera. However, Avaci Fippaya, ^ 
a contemporary of Kumaragiri, is described, by poet S'rinatha, as **an 
ornament to the lineage of the sage Maukana” Ma1^lcanamaumvamia 
rnaniman^anay). From this it is evident that there were some vais'ya 
families that traced their descent from sages also. VaiS'yas claim to 
have been lords of Penugonda, Ayodhyapura, and Ahiochatra. Of these 
the last two are well-known; the first is in the West Godavari district in 
the Telugu country. The vais'yas were the devotees of god 
N agares' varadS va ( Nogareiv arademdivya iripadopadmaradhaka)* 

The Vfniyavumiasndhdicarnm, a Sanskrit work purporting to 
be a report of a judicial character produced during this period, provides, 
some interesting information regarding this caste. It appears from 
this work that, during the reign of Praudha Devaraya, king of 
Vijayanagar, some social controversy arose regarding the social status 
of the vaisyas and the vaijatiyas. To set this controversy at rest 
Praudha Devaraya entrusted this case to the dharmasana or Civil court 
at his capital, Vijayanagar, and wanted the issue to be decided once for 
all, on the basis of an inscription in KaSci (Conjeevarara), which recorded 
a previous decision on the same question. This inscription, Kancin 
which has not yet come to light, wa.s therefore brought to Vijayanagar 
at the king’s command. The great scholiast, Kolacala Mallinatha, 
appears to have either presided over the dharmasana^ or to have been 
one of its chief members. He was the author of the report referred to 
above. In this report Mallinatha. alludes very frequently to the 

40. It ifl intereiting to note that there is an inscription of a eortain Tippisetti in the 
Anantapur district l.Tanigaravapdlapnlli, a hamlet of Vanavolu, Ilindupui taluk), 
dated In s'aka 1846 s'obhakrt. He seems to he a member of the Avaci family, as 
this record mentions -s'iriyaja.s'etp of Tiru-Kancinambikula. presumably his 
ancestor. As he was the son of Nagi S'etti and grandson of Taihbi SetU, he cannot 
be identified with Tippaya s'etU, to whom s^rfnatha dedicated his work 
Haravilasain'\ 

In the pra^faiti given in this record, (No. 814 of 1917) these vais'yas are stated to have 
been exports in the examination of the nine gems. It is further stated that 'Agastya was 
theit pufdhita. Garuda, the favourite of Kamalapriya, i. e. Vi^QU. was the banner 
{dhvajaY* of s'iriyalas'efti. :*‘The title AyOdhyapuravares'vara (lord of AyodhyS, 
the best of towns) is applied to another member of this sect who is said to belong to 
the Ka^va-Eisi-j^Sfru**. 

4L L I. S., pp. 231 ff. 
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in?cription at KSncI. This inscription defines th9 two terms. riBiiiya 
and vaijatTya, the two common namep, then In vogue, of tho9ie that 
were engaged in trade and commerce. According to that record, the 
nagaras, tlrujas and tritiya-jatiyas are vaisyas, and one Who is born.© 
to a vaisya through a woman of the low?p caste is a valjatiya. Vaisyas 
are en.titled to the privileges of svadhyaya, yajana, and dana, of 
marrying within their own caste, and of following the occupations of 
trade, agriculture and tending cattle. The Kafici inscription includas 
the vanik, the k5maii, the vanivyapari, the vrmijya -- vaisya and (he 
uttaradi vaisya under vaijatiyas, and states that only the vaiB'yae^ 
and not the vaijatiyas, had the exclusive right to trade in all commodities 
in the twenty-four cities, and the oi-e hundred and eight divya hrupqtis 
(holy shirnes). This seems to be the privilege gained by being counted 
as| a member of the vaisya community. KOmatis,, according to the 
above inscription, had only the right to buy and sell paddy 
dhanyo-vikrayaniatrc-adhiknr^osii-^^^^ The dhnrmasam, in Vijaya^ 

nagar subjected the verdict of the inscription to searching scrutiny again 
in the light of the V6da, Smrti, Itihasa, Puriina, Kavya e*nd K^sa, an<| 
their well-considered opinion is embodied in the Vmiyavamia^ 
sndhakaram^ drawn up by Mallinatha, obviously on behalf 
of the dhnrviasana, A versatile scholar like Mallinatha, with 
a liberal outlook, proved, with the evidence tit his command, that the 
terms vaisya, uruja and nagara, and vanik, kSmati, vanivyapftri, 
and vanijya-vaisya denoting the two sections of the trading class 
alluded to above, were really synonymous and refer to members of one 
and the same caste, the vaisyas. Consequently, the distinction of the 
mercantile community into vaisyas and vaijatiyas was once for all 
abolished, and all the merchants who were called by different names 
mentioned above, were declared to be vai^ves, memhors of one and 
the same community. 

Analogous to the subdivisions among the brahman caste, it 
appears that there were, in early tinn\s, sub-divisions among the 
komatis also, formed on a geographical basis; We come across 
the termkamma-komati** in the inscriptions, of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries in the Telugu country. kamma 7 komati, like kamma- 
brahmana, means a kOmati of Kammanadu. There must have been 
other similar sub-divisions also, though references to them are 
absent in the inscriptions of this^ period. Evidently^ by the 
time we come to the Reddi period, this division into oommunitiee 

42. Vol. V, No. 179. 

, Ibid. Vol. Ill, No. 136. 

Ibid. Vol. IV, No: 1279. 
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formed on a geographical basis, lost its special significance owing 
to development in trade, and all those of the same caste who pursued 
trade as their profession merged together under pressure of circum- 
stances into one corporate body or single community. According to 
the Telugu work Horavilai>fnn^ written by Srinatha, the vaisya caste 
consisted of one thousand gdtros or familios.** This i.s corroborated by 
the Dhurmapalucaritain, a Telugu work in dvipada metre, now lost, but 
cited as evidence in the Sanskrit work Viditpn) Mhiasu Jhakanjfn. This 
work eulogizes the vaisyas as the pure people of the thousand gdiras 
{sahasra-gdtra-pavitrnlu). This number reminds us of similar communi- 
ties of one thousand families, like tlie Telikis (the Teliki one 
thousand), and the Velamas (the Velamii one thousand). What 
the number ‘one thousand' indicates is unknown. It cannot be 
said that the vaisya community consisted of only one thousand 
families and not more. From the earliest times, vaisyas formed into a 
corporate body, well organised for carrying on trade and commerce 
in the country. It might he that, at the time when this community 
turned into a corporate body, there were only one thousand families; 
or that the membership was restricted to only one thousand gotras^ 
and that the traditional number persisted ever since* 

The number of pure gS^ras among the vaisyas of the Andhra 
country at the present day is generally stated to be one hundred and 
two. Originally it was six hundred and twelve. How this number 
decreased into one hundred and two is explained by the story of 
Viisavikanyaka. It is said that Raja Rcija Visniivardhana of the 
Calukya family of RajamahSndranagara invaded Penugonda, the chief 
seat of the Andhra vaisya community, with the object of capturing 
the beautiful damsel vasavikanyaka, whose father Kusuma Setti had 
refused to give her in marriage to the king. Vasavikanyaka immolated 
herself in order to save her honour and that of her family, by throwing 
herself into a ‘burning pit, specially prepared for the occasion. The 
vaisya elders of only one hundred and two gd'ras followed her example, 
while the rest fled to different quarters to save their lives.** Ever 

’’ — Hr. VI., II. v, 139. 

... 

— From tho Dhnnnapctlacarilavi, quoted in the Vais'yavruUs^aatidhaharajn, 
44. This story which is elaborated into a Purana, named the Kanyaka or the Vaiavt 
Pur ana by Bbaskaracharya, the guru of the vais'ya community, appears to be 
of a late origin. The mention of Rajaraja Narendra, the ruler of the land, son of 
Vis^uvardhana In the inscriptions of private individuals of the vaisya community 
in Penugopda recording gifts to local 4oitie8, casts a doubt on the veracity of the 
above story. 
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since that time VasavikanyakH became the tutelary goddess of the 
vaisya community, and vaisyas of only those one hundred and 
two (;^tras are considered to be pure. These vaisyas of Penugonda 
seem to have formed into a separate sect of their own in the composite 
vaisya caste consivsting of one thousand gQtras^ and were called 
Nagaras or Pattaiiasvainins. The collective name of this community, 
as given in inscriptions, is Nakanmu which seems to be a corrupt 
form of Nagaraniu. A grant made by a member of this community, 
to a temple at Ghaiitasala (Kistna district) in Saka 1142 (1220 A. D.) 
was placed under the care of Nakaramu 102, that is, vaisyas of the 102 
gdtrafi. This record proves the existence of the vaisya community of 
one hundred and two idtraSt as early as the thirteenth century. 

The following gdtras of the vaisya caste were taken exclusively 
from inscriptions of this period. It is possible however to gather 
names of some more rdtram from the records of the previous and later 
periods: 


Varidala gotrn 
Puccakola i Stra 
Yejasetti gutra 
Bodarakula gdtra 
Veiiukula (jDtra 
Vivarisitla 

It is worth noting here I 
different gdh-a name from the 
family. 


Appanahgakuia gGtixi 

Cenuset'ti g(}tra 

Silakula gdlra 
/ 

Senasetla gdtra 
Punag5sila gdira 
Mau(mai?)tr6ya gdtra 

Kaiindinya gdtra^^, an altogether 
ive, was the of the Avac^ 


It is well known that the koma^is have separate codetermsof their 
own. They converse with one another in code language about prices 
of different commodities, so that they might not be understood by 
members of other communities, if they are present on the spot. It ia, 
however, interesting to find in the Telugu work Navanitthacaritra of 


45. Fip. Coll.. No. 851 of 19l7; Kp. Rep. for 1918, para 84, pp. 174-75. Ghaptasala 
seems to have been a famous trading centre in tho eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The temple of Jaladhls'varaniahadeva of that place contains many Inscriptions , 
registering gifts of vais'yas, some of whom belonged to Nabela and Mlddiknla 
yotros. 


46 . 

VI.. I, Pr. 7, 
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Qaurana, a passage” consisting of a few lines in komap-hasa (in the 
language of the kOniatis). The meaning of this passage is not yet 
known* We do not know if this above passage intermingled with 
Telugu words, is made up of the code terms of the komatis, or if it 
represents altogether a separate language of the komatis, now probably 
extinct. 

Madras : 

The btldras representing the great mass of people formed into 
several endogamous grc ups or (‘communities, called jatisy vurnas^ kulas^ 
or samayan. Including these communities the Hindu society is traditio- 
nally said to comprise altogether eighteen Several lists of names 

of these are furnished by Sanskrit literature. They do not however 
agree with one another compieiely. Nevertheless, the traditional 
number ivS the same eighteen. Two important factors seem to have 
chiefly operated in giving rise to these divisions in the fourth caste* 
namely, occupation and tra<le, and geographical divisions. The 
corporate activity in the fields of trade and occupation manifested itself 
in the formation of some communities, endogamous in nature. The 
ancient divisions of th^ country were responsible for some communal 
divisions among the fourth caste, like Panta, K^amma, Telaga, and 
Velama. 

Some of the ineiubers of the fourth caste distihguished themselves 
by their bravery and skill in the art of warfare, and became reputed 
generals and officers of State. Kafaya Verna was one of the great generals 

47. 77-S^c C£)iioi>c 

S^aiiS Vric “z:43o^ 

m T 

»6'So»» S^o'S s6X> 

tsea- TV't,a» s^o'S 

• *>ex.-eo!^ osHoAov STcTS 

'nr> 

ro •_ 

e3fc0o^^-icp'^cA> 

(5 Nv. Cr., p. ii76. 
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and statesmen of the age. Members of the RevanD.ri, KoppunUlla, 
Pafcala and other families distinguished themselves as great 
generals and able inlyakas and obtained from their over-lords 
parasol, umbrella, palanquin and other royal honours and privileges- 
The KoppunUlla chiefs had the title ‘Gajaravu’, a title similar to that 
of ‘As'varavu’ of a later day. Almost all the States that had come into 
existence during this period were set up by members of the fourth caste* 
They bore the brunt of the struggle in the war of independence in this 
period, and held the reins of governihent after its re-establishment. 
Members of the (lurijrda family of the fourth caste established their 
authority over the province of Sabbinadu on the southern bank of the 
Godavari in the Hyderabad IState with their capital at Ramagiri 
and ruled the principality, probably as vassals of the rulers of Warahgal. 
Members of the Mahgiptidi family set up, as we already know, their 
power at Kojukonda on the eastern bank of the Godavari in the East 
Godavari district. Ko^tam of the Koppula chiefs was another princi- 
pality of the members of the fourth caste. There is no need here to 
mention the kingdoms of the Musuntiri chiefs, the Panta Reddis and 
the Padrna Velamas of the Recejla g,^tra, who were the chief actors on 
the political stage. . > 

The main occupations of the s'Udras were agricultural labour and 
military service. It was in fact this fourth caste that supplied the great 
bulk of infantry to the rulers of the country. Some of the sects of the s'Udra 
caste like Onlarlu (Vantarlu). exclusively took to military 
service. Similarly, a great majority of the fourth. caste were employed 
in agriculture and its allied works. Some sects like Balanjas*' (corrupt- 
tion-Balija) followed both trade and military service. Some others were 
engaged in handicrafts. 

This period witnessed a change of attitude in the enforcement of 
the civil law, particularly with regard to the sUdras. The injunctions 
of the Dharm a Sastras relating to the fourth caste were not strictly 
adhered to, as in days of yore. A.s a matter of fact, with the rise of the 
BUdra communities to power, some amount of latitude was allowed to 
them in respect of certain civil laws and liberties. Some of the rules of 
conduct, and precepts of the Sastras concerning the s'Qdra caste were 
either overlooked or disregarded ; for instance, in the seventh, eighth 
and ninth centuries of the Christian era, the right to make a gift of 
land either to the temple or to the brahman, was according to the 
SBstras, vested only in the ruling king, and not in either the 
commander-in-chief or even in the prime minister. Now, in the days 

is. About Opt'di^lu, pt. T, Chapter XV. 'Military Organisation And War'. 

iy. About BalAfijas, bce, pt. Jl Chapter VI on 'Industry And Ttada^ 
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of s'Udra political ascendancy, any one and everyone who wanted to 
make such a gift, did so even without the formal sanction of the king. 
Similarly, in olden times, the study of Sanskrit literature by the s'Hdras 
was unknown. The Smrtis, in accordance with the rules of division of 
labour framed by them, did not allow this privilege to them. In this 
period the s'udras not only studied Sanskrit na\akas and k^vyas^ 
written by ancient poets, but also wrote new dramas, works on 
rhetoric and music, and commentaries on philosophical works. This 
was indeed a great change. The^e facts attest to the changing spirit of 
the times. The s'Udra more and more asserted himself and gained 
gradually more rights and privileges. 

Another noteworthy factor that brought about a marked 
change in the religious outlook of the common man and con- 
tribute to shake his absolute faith in the scriptures was the Muslim 
invasion. The Muslims who destroyed the temples and defaced the 
idols were not visited with divine wrath, in the way that the Hindus 
had always implicitly believed. This impaired, to some extent, the 
faith of the people in general, in the efficacy and the magical powers 
of religious rites and ceremonies. The conversion of some of the Hindus 
into Islam also had the same affect. These conversions into Islam 
mitigated the fear of sin in the ordinary man. As a result of these 
factors, the moral back-bone of the society became weakened, and the 
ethical structure, on which the Hindu society was primarily based# 
suffered a heavy Mow, The gradual decrease in fear of sin in the 
common man is clearly borne out by the comparative change in tone in 
imprecations, and by the increase in number and variety of such 
verses at the end of donative records, both lithic and copper-plate, 
of the early mediaeval andlater mediaeval periods. With the shedding 
of Ibis fear, there had come a change in the mental attitude of the 
sUdra. 

Another important factor that made the common people realise 
their power and strength, and infused in them self-confidence, is 
the glorious victory they won in the war of independence, without the 
leadership and guidance of the princes of the ancient Solar and Lunar 
royal families. Virtually, all these lifted up mentally the ordinary man 
from his stupor and brought about a change in the society. 

Coiiriefans* 

Any account of the Hindu society of the mediaeval period is 
not complete without the mention of vesyas or the courtesan class. 
They were the custodians of art, specially of music and dance. They 
learnt these arts from brahman teachers, and acquired high proficiency 
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in them. By their accomplishments and skill in the fine arts they 
attracted wealthy people to their houses and made their living. Though 
they were members of the sQdra caste, they were honoured alike by 
the learned and the aristocracy. The houses of well-to-do courtesans were 
equipped with high-class artistic furniture. It was not deemed dishonor- 
able to have in those days a courtesan as one’s mistress, besides one’s 
lawful wife. Wealthy courtesans who were the mistresses of great 
nobles and kings, exercised much influence in society, and probably 
in the administration of the country also, and were held in high 
esteem. 

Caij^alas : 

Besides the traditional four castes there was another caste 
that of the candSllas, the lowest one, formed in course of centuries as 
an appendage to the four castes in the Hindu society. Even the very 
touch and sight of a candala was considered to pollute a member of 
a higher caste As such, they were called * antnranivaru\ un- 
touchables A candala was prohibited from corning near and witness- 
ing religious ceremonies performed in the house of agrovnrnas and in 
temples. It was however considered to be a pious and meritorious act 
to provide him with food. Though he was kept out of the pale of the 
Hindu society, he was indispensable for its economic well-being, and 
was the main stay of tlie agrarian labour. They had their habitations at 
a distance from the village. They worshipped goddess fikavira and 
sang her praises and stories to the accompaniment of dance. They 
adored also village goddesses like Mahuramrna. 

Miumlvians : 

It is likely that there were small Moorish settlements in 
well-known seaports like M^tupalli, even before the Muslim invasions 
of the Deccan. The Arabs and the Moors engaged in coastal traffic 
and horse-trade, were visiting the Andhra country long before 
the thirteenth century. There was intercourse between the Muslim 
States in Northern India and the Hindu kingdoms to the south of 
the Tapati, ever since ‘ Ala-ud-Din Kbaiji’s first invasion of the 
Andhra country. 

-tpa) 

— Rk. Or., I. V. 95. 
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The Bahmanx Sultans, the Mussalman kings of the Deccan, 
extended their kingdom and power with the aid of religion and 
religious divines. They found at first that the Hindu kings of 
the Deccan wore stronger and more powerful than themselves. They 
could not overcome thfinhy mere strength of arms. They were aware that 
the common Muslim soldier cared only for his wages and plunder, and wais 
not interested in the schemes of conquest of Hindu kingdoms, and terri- 
torial aggrandisement. Hence, they knew that some thing was wanted 
to fire the imagination of the soldier andimplant in him afirra faith in the 
cause. This is true not only in the case of the Muslims but also of 
the Hindus. Here religion came in handy for achieving the ruler’s 
ambitions. The Sultans proclaimed religious wars against the Hindus 
and infused religious fanaticism into the minds of their co-religionists. 
Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad writes, “Applying all his energies to the 
conquest of territory and reviving of the customs of religious warfare 
(jehad), he (Muhmad Shah J Bahmani) in the spring time of his 
reign, and in the beginning of his grandeur, collected a well-equipped 
army and started for Bilarapattam” (\relumputtam). 

During one of the campaigns of Muhammad Shah I against 
Vijayanagar, Bh?)j-Mul, according to Ferishta, “commanded (on behalf 
of the king of Vijayanagar) the brahmans to deliver every day, to the 
troops, discourses on the merit of slaughtering the Mahomedans, im 
order to excite the zeal of his soldiers. He encouraged the brahmans 
also to rouse their indignation, and confirm their hatred of the enemy 
by representing them as the destroyers of temples, and of the images 
of their gods, and also as the slaughterers of cows^V^ It is said that 
ton thousand brahmans were slain ky Muhammad Shah I in a single 
campaign®*. In fact, the Muslim kings had recourse to these religious 
wars against the Hindus ever since the inception of their power in the 
Deccan. According to the Tazlcarot-nl-Muluk, ^Ala-ud:Drh was advised 
by Shaikh Muhammad §iraj Junaidi to collect an army and wkge a 
religious war {J(diad) t\\\ he brought the country of the unbelievers into 
the pale of Islam®®. It is evident from this that it was only by 
waging a religious war that thi- BhamanT Sultans succeeded in 

fitmly establishing their power in the Deccan and extending their 
kingdom. Almost all the Bahmani SuUitns of Gulbarga 4ooIared 
religpoiis wars against the Hindus.’ 

63. TahttqaUi’A’kbari, pt. Ill, p. 18. 

58. Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. II, p. 814. 

54. Ibid. p. 317. 

66. Tabaqai-i-ATtbari, pt. III. p. 385. 
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Succesfsivd waves of Muslim invasions tended to the growth of 
Muslim colonies in all the important political centres and provinci«i 
capitals. During their first occupation of the Telugu country, the 
Muslims wielded great political influence as the members of the 
ruling caste. 

The repressive policy, which the Muslim rulers unwisely adopted 
after the subjugation of the Andhra country, fostered discontent and 
resulted in rebellion. Later on, after the loss of Telihgaua, the Muslim 
rulers realised the necessity of changing their policy, and tried to be 
on friendly terms with the Hindus. In spite of some withdrawals, 
most of the Muslims became permanent settlers in the country. 
Consequently, after the re-establishment of Hindu supremacy, they cons- 
tituted a permanent factor in the population, and became the subjects 
of the Hindu rulers. They lived side by side with the Hindus and both 
the communities learnt to tolerate and understand each other. With 
the progress of time, each community reacted on the other in diverse 
ways, and both the Hindus and the Muslims were affected by each 
other's social traits, customs and beliefs. 

During the Muslim occupation of the country there were 
conversions of the Hindus to the Islamic faith, though on a small scale. 
Many Hindu prisoners of war were converted to the Muslim faith, and 
history records that Harihara I, the founder of the Vijayanagar 
dynasty, and his brothers were converts, orginally Hindu 
captives of war who purchased their liberty by embracing Islam. By 
their loyalty and faithfulness the Hindu converts won the favour 
of their lords and occupied high places in the State under Muslim rule. 
Sham8-i-“5iraj ‘ Afif gives, in his Tankh-i-FtrUz Shahid a short account 
of a native of TelihgaurJ by name ‘Kattu^ (or ‘Kannu’), an officer of 
the last KakatTy a monarch Prataparudra, who was taken captive by 
the emperor, Muhamad bin Tiighlaq, in his invasion of Warangal. He 
earned his liberty by embracing Islam and was callcMi Malik Maqbfll 
after his conversion. He gained the fav<jur of the emperor and eventu- 
ally rose to the position of the Deputy Wazir of Delhi.^*^ Many classes of 
Muslims from North India and from the neighbouring countries in the 
West, came in search of service in the civil and military administration 
and as traders. Religious divines and fakirs also came and settled 
in the Andhra country. Mosques were erected in important towns 
like Warangal and Rajamahendravaram. Mention is made of 'Turkala 
masidu' (mosque of the Muslims) in the Telugu drama, KrldUbliramam* 
written by Vallabhamatya. The Mosque at Rajamahendravaram 
was built in 1324 A. D. After tbn occupation of the coastal country 

&6. E, D.. Vol. Ill, pp. 367-868. 

36 
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the Muslim rulers converted many Hindu temples into mosques. 
In course of time, the Muslims settled in the Andhra country, joined 
the army of the Hindu rulers and held also small appointments in the 
State. 


After the re-oonquest of Some of the provinces of the Andhra 
country by the BahmanI Sultan, Firdz Shab, the Muslim governors 
who were deputed to rule over them, were considerate and sympathetic 
to the Hindus. . Some inscriptions"’ at Vedadri (in the Nandigaraa 
taluk, Kistua district) show that some Muslim governors “established 
feeding houses and water-houses for the benefit of the public, dug many 
taqks, and performed many marriages by benefaction’\ Though it is 
not explicitly stated in these records, the people for whose advantage 
these benefactions were made, were in all probability Mussalmans. 

The affect of the mutual contact between the Hindus and the 
M.ussalmans was perceptible in the sphere of culture to some extent. The 
new type of Muslim dance (Parusi/ca-war/oTO) attracted the Hindus so 
much that experts in Natya Sdstra^ like Peda Kdmati Verna, introduced 
it into their treatises on dance in the name of Mattalli-noriana and wrote 
lak-^ana to Belief in Astrology and Palmistry among the Mussal- 
mans was great, and to some extent the former was responsible for the 
failure of the first invasion of Muhammad bin Tughlaq against 
Warahgal. It is likely that there were some admirers of Hindu Vedanta 
among the Muslims; Sufism is believed to be much influenced by 
Vedanta, and its counterpart in Islam. 


67. Ep. Coll., Nos.aOC and 307 of 1924. 

63. yid(3, Chapter TU. iPt. II), on Came# And Ainuepoments. 
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APPENDIX. 


Surnmiu's and gdti'OH of some brahman donees known from 
some of the records of this period. 


Surname , 

Gotra 

Surname 

Gotra 

Akunari 

Kausika 

Jonnalagadda 

Kaiindinya 

Akunuri 

Bharadvaja 

Jallipalli 

S'aiidilya 

Ampada 

Harita 

Jallipalli 

Vasistha 

Anumakoiidi 

Plarita 

Kalahgara 

Kaiindinya 

Artauguri 

Bharadvaja 

Kaljara 

Kaundinya 

.\tiikuri 

Harita 

Kaluvakka 

Harita 

Balajyosya 

KanncUnya 

Kancarepalli 

Kaundinya 

Beldevi 

Katiyapa 

Kandala 

Vadhula 

Boddapalli 

Harita 

Kandugula 

S'rivatsa 

Boggara 

Kaundinya 

Kandukuri 

Harita 

Bdaagiri 

Kaiindinya 

Kappa gantu 

Kasyapa 

BondalapaVi 

Snhga-Bliaradvaja Kajtja 

Atr7ya 

Bpiita 

Kaiindinya 

Kdlalapalli 

Kasyapa 

Oadapalli 

Kaundinya 

Kollari 

Bharadvaja 

Cauini pi 

Harita 

Konduri 

Bharadvaja 

Candald ri 

Kaiindinya 

Kondali 

Atreya 

Ceriiakilra 

lUiaradvaja 

KorumbaJli 

Bharadvaja 

Ceh jerla 

Bharadvaja 

Koruihganti 

Kaiidilya 

Cejuvu 

Kas^yapa 

KovOri 

Kaupdinya 

Cilipeddi 

S'nvatsa 

Kramadhaji 

Bharadvaja 

Citi 

Harita 

KrottUri 

Harita 

CukkabolW 

S'rlvat.sa 

Maddiiri 

Srivatsa 

Dasula 

Kaiindinya 

Mallela 

Kasyapa 

Dovarapu 

Biiaradviija 

Malravu 

Kauiidinya 

Dlurarla 

Bharadvaja 

Manai)uri 

7\.treya 

Diuicligada 

Kasyapa 

Mai;dapaka 

Pa rasa ra 

Dvadas'i 

.Harita 

MamlaVi^lli 

Kasyapa 

Elukuju 

Harita 

ManduhgUrl 

Bharadvaja 

Gaddapalli 

Bharadvaja 

Maraturita 

Harita 

Gann a vara 

Parasara 

Mare 

Bharadvaja 

Golapalli 

S'rivatsa 

Mirtipati 

Sandilya 

Gudaparti 

Kasyapa 

Mudiya 

Kaundinya 

Guclivada 

Tvaiisika 

Marijapi 

Kaundinya 

Gunturi 

Kapi 

Narlari 

Vadhula 

Ihguvu 

San n aka 

Narliivada 

S'rivatsa 
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Surname 

Gotra 

Niihtaki 

Kau^dinya 

Pa mala pat i 

Kaubika 

Panz] a ia 

KaundiTiya 

Pedapfirji 

Had! a 

PedapUiii 

Bharadvdja 

Pence^i 

Bliaradvtija 

Penurfiballi 

Hadfca 

Peyyala 

Kaiindinya 

PonuhgoU 

At 1*65/ a 

POrafiki 

Kaundinya 

PotiiDri 

Sandilya 

Petri 

Sandilya 

Preketi 

Atroya 

Pulupaka 

Kas'yapa 

Rajanatripaii 

S'rivatsa 

Rajiikopda 

Yaska 

Rajukonda 

Kasyapa 

Rail 

Kaupdinya 

Rarhpalli 

Bharadvaja 

RiinpaUi 

SVivatsa 


Surname 

G dtra 

Sarasvati 

Kauiidinya 

Scidliu 

Harita 

Sihgarinni 

Kasyapa 

Singar^mi 

Harita 

Srikonda 

Harita 

S'rikonda 

Kanva 

Bubruviti 

Bharadvraja 

SmidiJa 

Bharadvaja 

Talletata 

Kaundinya 

Tan gel la pal li 

Sandilya 

Tettira 

Bharadvdja 

Undrukoiidala 

Gautama 

Vaddaiiguulala 

Bharadvaja 

Valluri 

Bharadvaja 

Valluri 

Kaundinya 

Varanasi 

Sdlahkdyana 

Vatti 

Sandilya 

Velutnpalli 

Vudhula 

Yadavani 

Kausika 

Yejuva 

Mauna-Bhargav 



CHAPTER II 


DRESS AND ORNAMENTS. 


We know very liltle of the fashior^s and modeJ^, sartorial or 
otherwise, of the people in the period under review. The few references 
to dress and ornaments in the accounts of foreign travellers are more 
ill the nature of gerieralisations, not giving any details and particulars* 
However, this information supplemented by literary references, gives 
us a general idea of the costumes and jewels which were commonly in 
usH in this period. 

Nicolo de Conti, the Venetian traveller, gives the following 
information about dress and ornaments of the Indians in general. 

“The style of dress is different in different regions. Wool is 
very little used. There is great abundance of flax and silk, and of 
these they make their garments. Almost all, both men and women, 
wear a linen cloth bound round the body, so as to cover the front of 
the person, and descending as low as the knees, and over this garment 
of linen or silk, which, with the men descends to just below the knees, 
and with the women to the ankles. They cannot wear more clothing 
on account of the great heat, and for the same reason they only wear 
sandals with purpule and golden tie.s, as we see in ancient statues. 
In some places the women have shoes made of thin leather, ornamented 
with gold and silk. By way of ornament they wear rings of gold on 
their arms and on their hands; also around their necks and legs, of 
the weight of three pounds, and studded with gems ” ’ 

The scanty dress of the Indians did not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of foreigners. A still earlier traveller of the thirteenth century, 
named Friar John of Montecervino, observes thus : “ Indian men wear 

a cloth round the loins, and the boys and girls up to eight years of age 
wear nothing whatever, but go naked as they came from their mother’s 
womb.’*’ 


DRESS 

DovMi and uttariyam formed the general dress of elderly meiu 
There were many varieties in the silk and cotton domitis and nUanyams 

1. Major, Conti, pages 3*2-23. 

2. Foreign Notices, p. 180. 
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having different colours and a variety of exquisite borders, Telugu 
works of this period enumerate a number of such silk and cotton clothes 
which were available in this period.^ Even in silk there were many 
varieties like damri pauu, child ptiu and so on. 

(7fn/ (saree) and rr/i7m (bodice) was the ordinary dress worn by 
women. There were many varieties in sarees and the cloth used for 
rjiikas also. yarnunar<uka,^ and bangdru-pumila r.aika were two varieties 
worn by Bondilis‘‘ and rich people. Women stitched their bodices 
themselves at home. There were, however, tailors ® {ktr(raptivandru) also 
to stitch them for low class women. 

Coloured cloth, either dyed or printed, found favour with the 
people of those times. The colours that were very fashionable .and 
popular in those times among the aristocratic and high class people 
were scarlet, pink, rose, saffron and red, all different shades and 
varieties of the same red colour. Nirkdvi, cehgdri, cendiraktnd ddvntis 
and clnis were liked immensely both by men and women. Cloths dyed 
in deep red and blue also, are mentioned in contemporary literature. 
Striped sarees, those with three borders, and those with printed borders 
of swans, squirrels, parrots, lions, elephants, horses, and peacock-tails \ 
appear to have been common. Sarees of golden border 
ciros were worn by ricfi people. • 

Learned men and poets wore a kind of cap, called on head" 

and tied /rdAn, long cloth ronnd it. Poet Sriniitha infer m.s us that he 

Soo, Chapler iX(Pt. IT) on Tndufitry ^nd Trade. The Telugu work Simhiisanadvafrimf- 
.s /A <1 men linns not than forty-two variotios of eloths plain, prij)ted, and dyed 
with different bordois and colours, and six sorts of silk clothe. 

7’ Cl. Mni., I, p. 121. 

a 

5, A seel, of people- who ciaim VO bi«. k^atriyas. ' 

6. Tbo 'lelugn poet Vnllubhainaf ya givos a fin<3 deseripbion of IxhirapuvtfdUt n tailor, 

in bis work, Kridilbhiramam. * * 

V. Sm.dv., I, iii. 1S8; Hr. Vi.. V. v. 38; Pn. cr. 1, pp. 72 and 13.3. 

H. It may bo pointed oat hi^re that it had bcon an ancieiit ciistoni iri India for a scholar 
or a loarnod vidrini to wear a kind of cap. Commenting on the portrait of Dingna- 
gaci\ry.n. the Buddhist logician, which he published in his w'oxV^ the Hifdory of 
Indian Loriic, Iht'. late Sri Satis Candra Vidyabhusan writes thus : 

“A pocn.liarity of the likeness is its cap. In the early Buddhist Chureh monks were 

not allowed to wear any head-dress With the introduction of the Maliayana in 

the first century A.D., by Kaniska, a gro«t change was effected in the dress' of monks 
and caps of various shapes were invented. The hat worn here (by DihgnaRacaryai 
is called Panchcnshv a^dmnr or Famfita'a red cap'* with a pointed peak and long, 
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wore kulla, k^ka and maJiakurpasq/m^ when he went to the court of the 
Vijayanagar ruler, Praudha Devaraya. This may well be taken as a 
courtier’s dress of those times. Mahdkurpii.sdnt, loog coat, is otherwise 
called in Telugu. Short coat was called arooaffa. It is likely 
that the kurpclsa {Icurpdmm), whether long or short, was embroidered with 
silver and gold. It is needless to say that plain coats also have been in 
use. This form of dress worn by courtiers and nobles was in vogue in 
the early years of the sixteenth century also. Duarte Barbosa who 
visited South India in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
furnishes the, following de.scription about the dress of the people. 

“The men are of good height with ‘physnomies’ like our own : 
the woipen go very trimly clad ; their men wear certain clothes as a 
girdle below, wound very tightly in many folds, and short wliite 
shirts of cotton or silk or coarse brocade, which are gathered between 
the thighs but open in the front: on their heads they carry small 
turbans, and some wear silk or brocade caps, they wear their rough 
shoes on their feet (without stockings). They wear also other large 
garments thrown over their shoulders like capes, and are accompanied 
by pages walking behind them with their swords in their hands. 

Mahiikurpdm and kull<i mentioned by poet S'rjnatba are, no doubt, 
identical with white shirts of cotton or silk, and silk or brocade caps 
respectively, described by Barbosa. The dress of the people in general 
in South India was almost the same during this period, whether they 
were the natives of ‘the kingdom of Natsihga’ proper, or of the kingdom 
of Kondavidu. This is attested to by the foreign traveller, Varthema 
who came to South India in the beginning of the sixteenth century. He 
was at Vijayanagar in 1504 A.D. He thus writes about the dress of 
the people there : “Their dress is this : the men of condition wear a 
short shirt, and on their head a cloth of gold and silk in the Moorish 
fashion, but nothing on the feet. The common people go quite naked, 
with the exception of a piece of cloth about their middle’*. He observed 

lappetB. The lappets of the cap were lengthened in proportion to the rank of the 

wearer.” 

" It is not known when the ** Pandita s cap** was first introduced, it is said to 
nave been taken to tibob iii 749 A. D., by s'dnta Baksita ''-~p. 271. 

It seems likely that the Qustom of wearing caps. by men of hitters was coming 
without a break from the Buddhist period' It iB^probable that the shape of bho cap 
might have changed a little in course of centuries. 

9. c3Soa<>OOc *9^0 «9r*Sog" 

— Ct. Mm., I. 

CO w 

10. Barbosa, I, p, 206. 
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that: the laws, manner of living, dress, and customs of the people of 
Pnlicat (in Ma’bnr) were the same as at Calicut.” 

There were rough as well as very fine cloth which was all 
hami-spun and hand-woven. Kings and nobles put on fine muslins, 
which, when worn, looked like the covering of the dew. There were 
some costly white muslin dr^vatis resembling the foam of the flowing 
moonlight, and white sarees of the likeness of the flood of milk” 
Kuruvas and other low class people used to cover their bodies with 
rugs woven of the wool of the sheep. These rugs were not gnerally 
articles of dress. They were greatly used for covering the body in the 
winter season. 

The general form of the head-dress of men was turban. Turbans 
were tied by people in different fashions in and out of court. The wear- 
ing of a turban seems to have been essential for courtiers and nobles. 
The juggler’s turban was different from that of others. He used to 
tie it a little to a side with a tire, leaving the ends of the garment 
hanging on the back like a tas.sel. Some of the servants of State and 
wrestlers also tied their tupbans in a similar fashion”. Raca lenkas 
(servants of kings) covered their bodies with shawls or blankets”. 

11. Varthema, Jones, p. 195. With regard to Calicut, Ibid p. 113. 

12 . 

Stoo 

— Nv, cr., p. 53. 

€x; 

—Vs. Rm., I, V. 38. 
dS9«Sb TVfteS' X«S^c 

itfoB k 6 ’’ 

— Gt. Mm.. I. p. 184. 

-Vk. cr.. IV, V. ICO. 

13. oz5a fte)8c-u) ■sr^^ rtx) 

&reec ...” 

—8m. Dv., II, Xr. V, 188 

!S?’a*'Tr*c 5o?^)0.lr“A 

c iiamtSo-O ...” 

-IMd. VII. V. 46. 

14. &S)<Sb» :^;36'C&> 
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— Ibid. VII, Pr. 80. 
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Contemporary Telugii literature furnishes descriptions of the 
costumes of brahmans, shepherds, wrestlers, jugglers, pilgrims etc» 
The brahman’s and the labourer’s dress was generally very 
simple. The former used to wear a dovati and an uitariyarn^ 
an under garment and an upper garment respectively ; while the latter 
had a loin cloth or haupinam, a small piece of cloth worn 
over the privities, and a turban on the head. Shepherds put on 
pJlipagahi. turbans adorned with peacock’s tails or feathers of a 
thrush, a waist garment with a girdle cord of cotton or wool tied over 
it, and covered their head and body with a rug {gongadi) hanging over 
their backs Even in the statues representing shepherds in temples 
of the early and late Vijayanagar periods, we can recognise this rug 
which was characteristic of the shepherd’s attire. They had also in 
their hands a long and stout bamboo staff, easily distinguishable from 
others. The wresstler’s dress consisted of a cloth tied firmly over 
the loins, a girdle cord wound round it tightly, and a tasseled 
turban wound round over the head, combining the knot of hair as to 
form a tyre. A juggler wore an anklet on his left leg, and amulets 

a 

D^o-O Nn. Cr. I. p. 27. 

lek The following varse gives a good picture of a wrestler of those times. 
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of tiger’s claws, and a turban with a tyre. He bad a sword and a 
shield with the figure of Hanumanta drawn over it in his hand. ” 

Both the Telugu poets, Gaurana and Palkuriki SSmanatha, 
provide us with beautiful descriptions of pilgrims visiting holy places. 
Besides the ddvati or nether-garment and the uttariyam or upper garment 
they wore Jcuppasamulu or short coats, umbrellas and sandals. 
The other equipment of a pilgrim consisted in a wallet {Jcaratittr), 
staff, and a yoke with slings attached to each end for carrying burden 
upon the shoulders. Going to KsincT, one of the nine holy 
places for a pious and religious Hindu to visit, was believed to be a 
sacred act giving merit. Since a visit to Kasi (Varanasi) was attended 
with risk and danger to life, some of the Hindus of those days con- 
tented themselves by visiting only Kunci, for, in those days when 
there were no good roads, conveyances and efficient central police 
organisation, a journey to it was comparatively less difficult and 
dangerous than to Kasl, though it entailed much trial and suffering. 
The pilgrim visiting Kane! used to fetch home a pilgrim’s yoke called 
KaftrA /caua^fHaden with, besides his personal belongings, many things 
purchased at that holy place. S^manatha describes very elaborately 
the pilgrim caravan visiting the holy Srisailam in his Panditaradhya- 
caritram. He gives in this connection a detailed description of the 


17. 


18 . 


The following versa gives a good desedpfeion of a magician or juggler of the 
times under review. 
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— Sm. Dv., fi, XI, V, 188. 
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gait, dress, and equipage of the different sections of the caravan of 
both the sexes. 

Growing long hair was a fashion and an agedong custom among 
men and women in the Hindu society. They took special care in 
dressing and arranging it in different beautiful fashions. A study of 
the hair-dress of men and women in both the Amaravati and the 
Nagarjunakonda sculptures shows that there were marfy varieties in 
looping, fastening and tying the hair. Different modes of arranging 
the hair were in vogue in the country from the early centuries till the 
middle ages. The truth of this statement is borne out by sculptural 
representations of men and women, especially of heroes and dancing 
women, found in temples belonging to the early and late mediaeval period, 
at many of the holy places in the Andhra country. Men had their hair 
arranged in different kinds of knots, tight and loose, and in different 
loops. This kind of knot was called krummudi. Some had these knots 
either on the crown of the head, or a little to its right or left above the 
ears. Some twisted their tresses and gathered them in a lump, or tied 
them in a conical fashion, or in the fashion of a semicircular fan or of a 
bun shaped knot. The head dress of warriors as represented 

in the statues found at Tripurantakam, Warahgal, and other S'aivite 
holy places, gives us an idea of the different patterns then in vogue, in 
the coastal Andhra country as well as in Telihgana. Women had their 
tresses either plaited or arranged in loops or twisted in different knots* 
in accorrlanee with their individual tastes. Kilja^a (a woman’s plaited 
hair hanging, on the back) was one of the favourite patterns popular with 
young women of those times. Both men and women decorated their heads 
profusely with scented flowers, garlands composed of flowers of different 
colours, and costly ornaments. Children, boys and girls, had their hair 
plaited, and arranged iu tyres. 

Sandals : 

Both men and women wore comely sandals. Each and every 
set of foot-wear was greatly beautified with tassels and other 
decorations revealing great workmanship and art. Sandals 
were ma de of light wood, leather, ivory and metal**^. Some of 

19. The passage is a very lengthy one. It extends to forty six pages in crown octavo. 

See, Pn. Cr., II. pp. 806-852. 
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the sandals (ceppuhi) produced, while walking, great creaking sound, 
while some were noiseless. MalakavaHa kirvM ceppuhi, the creaking 
shoes of the Malakas, or Mussalmans, are referred to in the 
Telugu work, Kridabhiramam^\ Besides these there were other patterns 
also producing creaking sound, adorned with tassels of gold, silver and 
other materials Light wooden saiidais with excellent finish having 
gold knobs” with pommelled heads in the fore part were worn 
bytheSadhus, religious people and others, during religious rites and 
indoor work. There were jingling sandals, made of porcelain glass” 
also worn by rich people. 


Canes : 


Generally no elderly person went out without either a walking 
stick, a staff or a cane in hand. The staff of a religious person was called 
gaunbetiamiL A cane or a staff was generally an ornament to the 
band, arid at times a necessary requisite also. There were canes of 
different patterns with gold, silver, or ivory handles of high 
workmanship, carved out into different shapes of birds and animals, and 
set with precious stones. When inlaid skilfully with appropriate stones 
of different colours, the handles of canes were made to look exactly like 
birds, or animals. Generally, they were fashioned into faces of lions* 
makara^, and elephants, and profusely ornamented with precious 
stones. There were different varieties of canes in use, canes of 
brilliant hues, toothed canes, notched or dart shaped canes, bamboo canes 
of golden hue, and Malaka canes” and so on. 


21 . 

22 . 

23. 
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Moution ifl made of MaldkdVcilIa hirrii ceppulu in the Telugu trorkfi of this 
period. Here we have Malaka bettarnulu* MalakcuvolJa kirru ceppulu may mean 
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Umbrella: 

Chatra, an umbrella is a dire necessity in a tropical climate. 
Umbrellas were in use in this country even from the pre-Christian era, 
as is attested to by tlie ancient Buddhist works. They refer to patterns 
with mandalabaddha and saidkabaddhn frames®®, and prepared with 
matting or leaves. Representations of umbrellas which were in vogue 
in the early Buddhist period in the Andhra country, can be seen in the 
bas-reliefs from Amaravati and Nagarjunikonda. The Western Calukya 
king, Somes'vara, describes in the section Chaitrabh^ga in his 
Abldlasildrthacintcdnani white-clothed umbrellas, adorned with pearl 
tassels and pendants of sapphires, corals, and with a golden kalaia, at 
the top. Umbrellas with shafts of gold, silver, and ivory set with 
gems®^ and covered with gold and silk cloths, were worked out beautifully. 
Generally, they were of two varieties, one which is always kept open, 
and the other which is made to open and shut according to convenience. 
Both these varieties were in use in the times under review. The former, 
made out of palm leaves and mOduga f Bufm frondosa) leaves, seems to 
have been the common variety in use in those days. 

Umbrella acquired special importance by its inclusion in the 
royal paraphernalia. Hence, parasol was a badge of honour and 
distinction granted only by the ruler of the land. The wearing of 
special varieties of umbrellas was a privilege granted only to a few 
who were in the favour of thta king. The use of a white silk uiubrella, 
the State umbrella as it was called, was the exclusive previlege of the 
king and no one was allowed to wear it. Umbrellas covered 
with blue cloth were worn by kings and princes during bunting 
excursions. White umbrellas, umbrellas decorated with or prepared 
with peacock tails, pearl umbrellas, umbrellas of honour and 
distinction, white silk umbrellas and foldable umbrellas were some 
of the varieties mentioned in the l\inditdrddhjaciirilra^^ Marignolli, 

sandals worn V^y the Malaka people, probably Mussalraans. Tf this snrmiHt is correct 
Malalca bettamu may be taken to mean a cane used by Lbo Miissalmans in general. It 
is likely that they used canos, different in sort from those used by the Hindus. It is 
also possible to take the term to mean a Malaha cane imported from Maiaca and the 
Far East, 

26. C. Sivaramamurti-~-.4waram^^ Sculptures in the Madras Government Museam^ p. 96* 

27. AbhilasUarthacinUtmatti III, xvii-xviii, vv. 18d0— i9, pp. 378 - 79. 

28. «5'ifc> -^oXSbro -8® fe® 
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a foreign traveller of the first half of the fourteenth century was the' 
first among the European travellers who visited India, to notice 
umbrellas which are made to open and shut. He says, “But as all 
the Indians commonly go naked, they are in the habit of carrying 
a thing like a little tent roof on a cane handle, which they open out at 
will as a protection against sun and rain. This they call chatyr'’ 
Barbosa also observed the use of umbrella by men in ‘the kingdom of 
Narsinga,’ and remarks that, of these umbrellas, some were made 
of finely worked silk*" with many golden tassels, and. many 
precious stones and seed-pearls. He further obsei-ves, “They are so 
made as to open and sliut, and may cost three or. four hundred 
cruzados”^ " 


29. As time went on , there seems to have come into vogue other umbroJlas also. In tho early 
days of the East India Company there were in use umbrellas called roufidells or artwt- 
dells tkml caty sols- Tho latter ia of “theChiuese variety of paper with a bamboo handle, 
carried threeor four feet or more above aman’sheacl.” A good description of the former 
is given in the following linos by Thomas Bowrey in • his GeographicoX accmint o) 
countries round the Bay o f Bengal (1669^-1679) (odited by Lt. Col. Sir Richard Temple 
Hakluyt Society, Second Series, No. XII, p. 85). 

*‘They (RoundeUs) arc very light but of exceeding Stiffnesse, l>cing for the moat part 
made of Bbinocerots hide, very decently painted and Guilded with what flowers they 
(people) admire. On the outside exactly in the midst thereof ia' fixed a Smooth handle 
(made of wood) by which the Roundelliere (Roundell-boy) doth carry it, holding it 
up, with one hand, a foot or more above his Master’s head directing tho Centre thereof 
as opposite to tho. (i.(Sun) as possible ho may". 

Probably, this type of uiiibrolla of distinction came into use during the rule of 
the Kutub Shahis of Gdiconda. 

The editor furnishes the following interesting note in this connection. 

“ The use of umbrellas, especially of roundolls, formed tho'gubject of sumptuary 
regulations on tho part of the Company for over a century. The allusion in the text 
(I oinmitted that portion) is to a fulmiuation at Masulipntam during Streynsham 
Master’s visit, 16th Aug. 1676 (Diary of Streynsham Master, p.'il)- " There being 
an ill eustome in the Factory of writers havoing roundolls carried over their heads 
which is not used or allowed by the Government of tho Towne, but only to the 
Governour and throe n»»xt ptincipall ofiicers and to two or. three eminent merohante 
of ancient stending and by the Dutch only their Chief, Second, and Third.who are 
of their Councell, and at Fort St. ^George is allowed only to the Councell and 
Chaplftine, It is therefore ordered that noo person' in’ this Factoryshall have a roundell 
carried over them but such are of Couucoll and tlie Ohaplaine.” 

Even in the days of the bifist India Company such privileges and honours were 
no zealously guarded by its servants also, just as among the Hindus. 

29a. Barbosa, I, p. 207. 
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ORNAMENTS 

Jeweller's art was in a flourishing condition. The references 
to ornaments, in contemporary literature and inscriptions of the 
period suggest that there was a great variety of ornaments in the time 
of the Reddi kings than in the previous periods. The high class 
people had a taste for fine, and beautiful things, and went in for 
articles of fine workmanship. The low class people emulated their 
example, and bought things of beauty in different and cheap varieties. 
Thus, from the lowest to the highest, and from the poor to the rich, 
all cultivated an aesthetic taste for beautiful ornaments of some kind 
or other, and to enhance the charm of their person by wearing 
them. Foreign travellers who visited the country did not fail 
to notice the love of the inhabitants of the country for ornaments. 
Abdur Razak, who visited Vijayanagar during the reign of 
king Praudha Devaraya says : “All the inhabitants of this 
country, both those of the exalted rank and of an inferior class, down 
to the artisans of the bazaar, wear pearls, or rings adorned with 
precious stones, in their ears, on their necks, on their arms, on the 
upper part of the hand, and on the fingers. The Western Cajukya 
monarch, BhUlSkamalla SCmSevara of the twelfth century A.D., gives 
a detailed description of different kinds of ornaments, worn by people 
of his times in his work AbhilaMtarhaeintiimani in the third chapter 
called Upabhogavimiati in the section of the luxury of orna- 

ments. Almost all the ornaments described in this work were in use 
in the period under review. 

There were ornaments worn on the head, ears, nose, neck, hands, 
chest, waist, feet and fingers. Most of the ornaments were the 
same for both the sexes. Only a few were exclusively worn by women. 
Ornaments worn by women attracted the attention of Nicolo 
de Donti. He observes, “By way of ornament they wear rings of gold 
on their arm and on their hands; also around their necks and legs, 
of the weight of three pounds, and studded with gems*'. ” As time 
rolled on, the number and variety of women’s ornaments increased to 
such an extent that it became the fashion among the rich and the 
wealthy to have seven sets of ornaments, ear-marked for wearing on 
each of the seven days of the week. 

It may be supposed that fashions also changed in respect of 
ornaments. Merchants and nobles were generally instrumental in 
introducing into the country new varieties of jewellery which 

30. Major, Abdur Saeak. p. 26. 

31. Ibid, Conti, p. 33. 
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were in vogue in other countries and kingdoms. Fashions 
changed in accordance with the popularity of the new varieties 
introduced. 

Ornaments were made of different materials, metals like tin, 
copper, silver, gold, and alloys like bronze and brass. There were 
gilded ornaments also of silver and gold. Kings, nobles and the rich 
put on very costly ornaments mado of gold, set with precious stones* 
Friar Jordanus, who visited India in the early post-Kakatiya period, 
writes : “But the kings have this distinction from others, that they 
wear upon the arms goW and silver rings, and on the neck a gold 
collar with a great abundance of gems.’* ’* 

People generally wore such kinds of ornaments as their purse 
and position permiited them to wear. The rich had even anklets 
made of gold, and jingling toe rings (ramli mat (elu). Gold ornaments 
studded with precious vstones were common among the rich and the royal 
families. While the rich wore jewelled necklaces, the poor put on 
necklaces of glass-heads, seeds and even grains like wheat. If the rich 
took pride in wearing jewelled ear-ornaments, the poor were satisfied by 
putting on in their ears tinted palm leaves. Whatever might be the 
material, each type of ornaments was made lovely to look at 
by beautifying it, not only by its finish and perfection, but also by 
every possible way by joining to it pendants, small tinkling 
bells, tassels with silk and golden threads and the like. Judged 
by the descriptions given by the Western Calukya king, Somes'vara, 
the ornaments themselves bear eloquent .testimony to the skill 
in workmanship and to the ingenuity of design of the ancient gold and 
silversmiths. Some of the costly ornaments described in S5mesVara*s 
work are to be seen worn even to-day by women of the wealthy 
class in villages and towns also, in some parts of the Andhra country* 

Head^Omaments : 

Ornaments worn on the head were of various kinds. CSrucukka^^^ 
otherwise called pupata the siminta-bliu^anam was the chief 

ornament worn in the centre of the forehead by women at the parting of 
the hair, It was called sajjatilakam by king Somes'vara who gives a good 
description of this ornament in his work. It was a golden pearl 
ornament studded with precious stones. Another type worn on the 
head was iasi and ravu Even to the present day they are worn by women 
in villages remote from towns. They are now called candravanka and 
ragi^iy resemble the crescent moon and the sun respectively. 

32. Foreign Notices, p. 209. 

58* Pt* Cr., p. 72r 
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The ornament ravi is bigger than iaii and was elaborately worked 
out with gems. These two jewels are worn on either side of the 
strnanta or the parting of the bair*\ Bimhamu was another 
circular golden, ornament set with gems, for wearing at the 
back on the head “In some places/* writes Conti, “they Xwomen) 
twist up the hair upon the top of the head, like a pyramid, sticking 
a golden bodkin in the centre, from which golden thret|i.ds, with 
pieces of cloth of various colours interwoven with gold, hang suspended 
over the h?iir^\“ This was another ornament noticed by a foreigner* 
On the plaited tresses women used to wear a large circular golden 
ornament composed with emeralds called p<iCC(njiapu-ga7j4<i^'^ • Another 
ornament of women’s braided hair (koppu) was called in Telugu 
bangdru - pucerulu^^ or strings of golden flowers. KuppeUi mutyala- 
kncculu were tassels of pearls with golden knobs woirn above 
the ears on the head on either side. Women belonging to royal and 
wealthy families were in the habit of covering their heads with 
hair-nets adorned with pearls. This was called muktaphalo-jilaka in 
Sanskrit, and mutyala-jolli in Telugu. 


Necklets and Necklaces: 


Many kinds of necklaces were worn both by men and women. 
Some of them hung down as far as the chest, and some descended 
still lower down as far as the navel, and some others were worn round 
the neck. Toese ornaments were called haras in Sanskrit and 
p^rulu and saraluin Telugu, The hdra^ the last of the above-said varieties 
was called kan(hikd in Sanskrit, and kanfiya or kan^e in Telugu. 
Generally, these kanthikos were pearl ornaments, composed of 
pearls of one, three, five or nine strings knit together like a band. 
It is said that ckcwali, a single string of pearls of regal excelleilce, was 
considered the best of the kanthikas (necklets). After the fashioh of the 


34. ... ^ 

35. Ibid. 

86. Major Conti, p. 23. 


37. ^ c •• Hr. Vi., It, v. 93. 

88. “ r*$)^arc«!Si> . . Wf -m(b ...” Pv. Cr. p, 71. 

39. Ibid. 


40. Kb. Kh.. IV. V. 181; 8m. Dv., I, iv. p. 74, pr. 188. 
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41. Pv. Cr., p. 72, 
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maukiika kanthikn^ and mufy'dla patteda^^^ another neck-ornament, gold 
bands to be worn round the neck came into existence This ornament 
was a pliable bar of gold bent round the neck in the form of a kanthika. 
Poor people who could not afford to go in for gold ornaments wore 
silver and brass kanthika^.*^ There were necklets of {^niall black glass 
beads also, worn by poorer classes. Copper kanthika also may be taken 
to have been in use in those times, though we do not hear about that 
OTXianient in the contemporary Telugu literature. Similar to the 
indiiktika Icnnthika there were ratno. knnfhikas also, set with diamonds 
and other precious stones. 

Necklaces had different distinguishing names applied to them, in 
accordance with the variety, number and method used in composing 
the different gems. There were necklaces of one string, three strings, 
five strings and so on. In preparing these ornaments full use was 
made of the nine kinds of gems. Necklaces composed of different 
gems, like emerald, diamond, ruby, pearl, corah sapphire, and 
topaz, and those composed of any one of them exclusively, find 
mention in the contemporary Telugu works. The former variety with 
one or more strings was called hannasaraln in Telugu. The term 
hannasaramu appears to be a aikrti of the Sanskrit word varnasaram. This 
vornasara7n was described by S5mos'vara in bis Abhiln^^itartliacintamanif 
where he says that it was a hiira composed of sapphires and 
pearls**. In practice, however, the necklace composed of precious 
stones or glass beads of different colours, was called b(mna,^nram. 
Poor people wore necklaces of beads made of shells (sankupusala pi^rlu), 
and of black glass {7iallapusala pcrlu). Children put on necklaces of 
tiger’s claws (puli^gorulu) to serve as amulets. 

Ear Oniarnmts : 

There were many patterns of ear ornaments made of gold, silver, 
copper, ivory and probably brass also. These were either circular or 
seiuare in shape, and resembled petalled flower*^. Some were in the 
form of rings, pdcjalii in Telugu, Ear ornaments which were composed 
of only four pearls were called caNlcatla ** in Telugu. These ornaments 
were generally made of gold, set with pearls or precious gems. Ear 

41. Pv. Or., p. 7-2. 

42. Hr. VI.. II, V.98 

44. Pr. Or.. I. p. 73. 
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ofnanients are known by the names tatainkas, and kundalas in Sanskrit* 
and and onuilU^^ (of one stoiio) in Telugu. Maiiktikatdfankj^tS 

and rdtna tdutnka.s- were commonly in use among the weU-tp-dp 
people. The latter were also called as paiijukfrmmaiu in Telugu. ^ Tli^re 
were also rugi k'lnifnal/i, oar ornaments made of copper. There was yet 
another variety of ear ornaments, called vajrala - ^ (j(m\ilu^ 

These ornaments appear to have been large ear-rings attached with 
diamond if<V{(:/n/cn.s. There Were other ornaments with tassels of pe%rls 
worn on the ears, called bavirelii and kuiiienakuccalv.^'^ in Telugu* 
The former was a type of ornament worn on the tip of the ear. Jewels, 
called are known to us from literature. appears 

to be a corrui)t form of the Sanskrit term bhromdra. If this surmise is^ 
correct, havirt la may be taken to have been made after the shape of 
bees. Biivirelu and kiiiHenakuccidu^ large gold earrings with or without 
tassels, went together, and were twin ornaments. Kiin\en.akucculu were 
probably ktinU{ld without tassels or pendants. As their name suggests, . 
they were largo rings with tassels either of gold, silver, cotton or silk 
thread, or of pearls nr gold chains, that hang down from the tip of 
the ears. 

None OrnarnL'ntH ; 

Nose ornaments were generally called ynukkf'rit. and naUu in. 
Telugu. Mukkera was a gold nose- ring, adorned with either 
seed-pearls or gems. Mukhuras with pearls {matydla muickpra), with 
cvy^t’dih ipntikapu NiukkcraX and with glass piece (addopn mukkera) 
were conuuon in tl»ose times, NaitUy a circular ornament adorned with 
precious stones, was worn by women on left nostril. 


Orna mentis worn on Hands : 

Jewels worn on bauds were many and varied. There Were 
special circular orjiament.s to wear on the upper part of the arm 
which were called fez/ JZ/ y/,'!? and angadas. A good description of these 

45. Sv. Mh., 11,61. Ear-rings of a particular patiern liaviag a single stoao worn by 
men, are callotl Oaiulu, 

46. Mr. Cr., I, p. 4‘j. 

47. Pv. Cr., p. 72. 

48. 8ra. Dv., 1, iv, p. 74. 


49. Pv. Cr., p. 72. 

Pn. Cr., I, p. 133-34, 
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ornaments is found in the AbhilaHtdrthacintamani referred to above. 

(armlet) was an ornament worn on the upper arm (bdhu- 
bhU^anam)^ which was made in the shape of siniharaldra^ lion’s mouth, and 
decorated with different kinds of precious stones, pendants, and fringes 
(immkair-lafhbannir^yu^^ Similarly, the gold ornament angadam 

set with diamonds and pearls, and adorned with the feathers of an owl, 
was also an armlet, jewel worn on the upper part of the arm. Since 
it is called be said to have been worn 

Above the kayura. These ornaments, the common name for which is 
kiyUramtdralu '^ and hhujakirtulu in Telugu, were worn by kings. Those 
who could not afford to wear such costly ornaments, satisfied them- 
selves by wearing circular ai inlets, made of silver, or copper, or even 
gilded ones,'** on their upper arms. They were called dandadcadiyamulu 
in Telugu. is a general term for a bracelec. Besides these, 

there were rakfuduHalc-iUotycifras, ornaments of gold in the nature of 
amulets, containing tigers’ claws, or other things, calculated to avert 
harm or calamity, or to bring luck to the wearer. These adorned 
with gold or silk-thread or pearl tassels were tied to the upper arms. 
These amulets were called danta tayetlulu.^^ Those who were too poor 
to wear any metalled amulets, put on those of herbs which were 
believed to possess supernatural powers. 

Bracelets or ornaments worn on the wrists were called kankana^ 
tnulu^ valayanmlu or rnurugulu. These were primarily made of gold, and 
set with diamonds, sapphires, emeralds and other precious stones. There 
were eiperald bracelets, entirely composed of emeralds, pearl bracelets 
and diamond bracelets. According to the design and decoration the 
patterns varied and were known by distinguishing names. Very poor 
class of people wore bracelets of shells (sanku-kankarjainulu ),’* and 
glass b^ads of various colours. Silver, copper and even tin bracelets 
also wefe not rare in those times. In addition to these bracelets women 
used to Wear bangles, specially, of black and blue colours [nalla gayulu^ 

and gajulu)^^ 

61. Sf. Mh., III. V. 66. 

b‘i. P». Or., p. 72. 

58. Ibia. 

64. Vs. Vj.. II. V. 1G8. 

65. P»..Or„p. 72i Pn. Or.. I, pp. 188-84. 
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tlings worn on fingers of the hand, called mudrikalu and 
ungaramulii in Telugu, were very common. These were also made 
of gold in many designs and set with gems. Rings of different patterns 
having different names were described by Somes vara. While writing 
about men in ‘the kingdom of Narsinga^ Barbosa says, “ They wear 
many rings set with precious stones and many ear-rings set with fine 
pearls in their ears/’ About women he writes : “Their heads are 
uncovered and the hair is tightly gathered into a becoming knot on the 
top of the head, and in their hair they put many scented flowers. In 
the side of one of the nostrils they make a small hole, through 
which they put a fine gold wire with a pearl, sapphire or ruby pendant* 
They have their ears bored as well, and in them they wear ear-rings 
set with many jewels; on their necks they wear necklaces of gold and 
jewels and very fine coral beads, and bracelets of gold and precious 
stones and many good coral beads are fitted to their arms. Thus the 
more part of this people is very wealthy. “ 

Waist Ornarnenfs: 

Girdles or ornaments worn on the waist were generally made of 
gold. The Sanskrit terms denoting a girdle are kati-sTitra^ kitncl 
mckhala and rasnna. The equivalent Telugu term is inolanulu^ an 
appropriate and correct translation of the Sanskrit kati-^mtra. 
Originally a cord of twisted or plaited cotton threads was worn round 
the waist. This became the model later for a waist crnainent of gold or 
silver. Hence, we have miUyrda - rmlanulu "'' and ratndla - kafi- 
sdtramn'^^ names denoting waist ornaments set with pearls and 
diamonds respectively. The waist ornament, called kancidama, is said 
to be a gold ornament set with gems, and decorated with 
(gold) threads and pendants and with jingling bells. The Telugu works 
mention mekhalas with kanaka ghantahi (gold bells), miigalu 
(otherwise called mHvalu or nvmvalu^ probably those that dg not 
clink), and rattling bells). Od^anam is a gold ornament of a 

different pattern. It is in the shape of belt with or without screw, 
furnished with ornaments and pendants. It was a nice jewel of elaborate 

5o. Barboiia, 1. pp. 207-0H. 

r,7. Hr. VL. IV. V. 11. 

68. Nr. Or., I, v. 4. 

ct., ui. vm. w. u7o-7i. 

Nv. Ct.. IV, py. 18(5-87. 
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otnamenfcation and high workmanship, set ^ith all or some of the nine 
gems in various designs. Another pattern of waist ornament was 
vajrala-kaviaru, a type of diamond girdle. We can probably have a 
good idea of these waist ornaments from what Paes writes. He says 
that women wore “many girdles of gold and precious stones which 
hnngin order one below the other almost as far down as half the thigh®'/’ 

Anklets : 

Anklets also were of many patterns and varieties. Some were 
called kadiyamulu {kanakas in Sanskrit), and some, andiyahi or andeln 
(andukas in Sanskrit). There were also ornaments of a chain variety. 
In each of these varieties there were many patterns and designs with 
or without screws. It may be mentioned here that all these ornaments 
were also made of gold and studded with precious stones. Boys, girls 
and women put on these ornaments. One or more strings plaited together* 
or small gold bells of various sizes, some dumb, and some producing 
jingling sounds, were profusely used in the decoration of these orna- 
ments. Low and poor class people wore anklets made of tin®’, and 
plaited string belts of small bells made of brass®’. The toes were 
adorned with rings of gold set with jewels. They were decorated 
beautifully in order to produce clinking sounds. These rings which 
women wore on their toes are called maftelu or ma\\iyaluy padamudrt- 
A:a/?/ in Sanskrit. These were made of tin and bronze‘s also. Rings 
with iikharus, that paak-decorations, were called iekharamhilu*^\ 
Rings worn by women on llie third linger of their foot had a special 
name called ptV/awd/?/ (sing, 

All ornaments referred to in the contemporary Telugh literature 
were not mere figments of imagination uf poets, but were real. Most 
of theiir are in use even at the present day. Gold, silver and precious 
stones were in abundance. There wereditnond mines, as Barbosa 
and Nicolo de Conti inform us, in the country. Barbosa writes, “All 
other precious stones are brought hither (into the city of Vijayanagar) 
for sale from Pegu and Ceilara (Ceylon), and from Ormus and Cael they 
bring pearls and seed pearls. These precious stopes circulate here 
more freely than elsewhere, because of the great esteem ia which they 
are held (for they deck their persons with them, for which reason 

61. Sowell, p. ‘i78. 

62. Pn. Cr., I. pp. 183-84. 

68. Ibid, I, p. 29. 

64. Pa. Cr., I, pp. 183-84. 

65. Sou Df,, I, i?, p. 74, pr. 188. 
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they collect here in great quantities )’* While writing about Pulicat* 
a great emporium, a little below Nellore to its south, he informs us 
that traders from Pegu brought great store of rubies and spinels, and 
abundance of musk [ which precious stones are good cheap here, for 
him who knows how to buy and to choose theln]'’^ What Barbosa 
states of Vijayanagar, and the kingdom of Narsinga was equally true 
of Koriclavidu, the kingdom and the city. Trade and commerce made these 
articles of luxury brought from far and near, accessible to people. 
The introductory verses in Srinatha’s HarnmlaHinn also bear evidence 
to this flourishing sea-borne trade in pearls, gold, and other articles of 
luxury. This affluence which marked this age, kept its level in the 
succeeding centuries also, as is borne out by the chronicles of Paes 
and Nunizs, who visited the capital Of the Vijayanagar kingdom during 
the reign of KrsnadSvaraya. 


66. Bkfhoum. I, pp. 209-03. 

67, Ibid, H, p. laii. 



CHAPTER III 


RELIGION. 

The religious history of the Reddi period is more or less a 
continuation of that of the age of the Kakatiyas. The dominating cult was 
the Pas'upata Saivism. It profoundly influenced the life and activity of 
the people of this period as no other cult then flourishing did. Jn fact, 
it was the religion of the royal family. The Reddi kings were Saivites 
and most of their vassals and dependants also professed that religion. 

Shaivism was an ancient cult, and of the many schools of Shaivism 
flourishing in the Andhra country prior to the Reddi period, the 
Pas'upata school was the most important. According to tradition 
current among the S'aivas of the Andhra countr;^, the Pas'upata 
Saivism was propagated by acaryas beginning with Sveta and ending 
with Lakulis'a of the YQgacarya school. The latter is said to have been 
the last of the twenty eight acaryas of that school. Lakulis'a or 
•Nakulis'a was a historical personage who can be traced to the first 
century A. D. Karohapa, the modern Karwar (in the Lata country), 
which is traditionally connected with Lakulfs'a, was the chief establish- 
ment of these LakuliS'a Pas'upata Saivas. It is said that Lakulis'a had 
four pupils, namely, Kus'ika, Gargya. Kaurupa and Maitreya*. Each 
one of these acaryas, who had his own maiha or establishment, was the 
founder of a branch. Kar5haca, Kadathbaguha, Amardaka\ and 
Texambi were some of the seats of the early acaryas of the Pas'upata 
school*. This Pas'upata S'aivism spread far and wide in the country to 
the south of the Vindhyas from very early times. 

As early as the seventh century A.D., we come to know of the 
existence of the Ticuryas of this Pasupata school in the Andhra country 
from the copper-plate records of the Eastern C^ukyas of Vengi. 
There is reason to believe that the early spread of the Pasupata Saivism 
in the Andhra country was mainly, due to the efforts of the acaryas 

1. Bp. Ind., Vol.n. p. 278. 

2. "KajSndra Cola (th« Cola ompcror) is recorded in the Agamanta works to have 
brought Brahman s^aiva teachers to the south from the Amardaka ma^ha on the 
banks of the Godavari with the following result : 

An impetus was given to the spread of Shaivism and vary large number of 
original works belonging to the Agama school of s'alviim was written.*' (T» A, 
Gopinatha rao In B. B. B.» Vol. II, part i, p. 4, S. V. s^^tivlsm), 

8, Bp. Ind., Vol. I. pp. 
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whose pontifical seat was Tejambi. The yet-unpublished Ellore plates 
of the Eastern Calukya king ViSpuvardhana III of the eighth century 
A.D., mention two SmiCcii'yasy Vatna Siva and Purusa Siva, discipl^ 
of Brahma ^ivacarya of Tejariibi. * This village seems to be identical 
with Texaihhi, modern Terahi, five miles east of Ranod, more com- 
monly called Narod in the State of Gwalior. ^ Later on, this Ps.su pata 
school was further strengthened and consolidated by ^ivacdryas of the 
Golakimatha/ who originally belonged to one of the branches referred 
to before, with the active support and personal interest taken by their 
royal pupils, the Kakatiya monarchs of Warahgal. They established 
their mathas in different parts of the country which were maintained 
by grants of villages. 


The same Pas'upata school found ready support at the hands of 
the Reddi kings who were also followers of the same order. The 
^micdryas were gurufi of kings and sthdnapatifi of temples as in the 
previous period. Sns'ailam, Tripurantakam, and Daksharam were 
some of the principal strongholds of the Pas'upata school. We are 
unable to know clearly the manners and customs, and rites and rituals 
of the Pas'upata S'aivas. No contemporary work of that school 
which describes them, has come down to us. However, a passage in 
the Tarkarahasyadipikii (a Jain work), a commentary on the Saddariana'^ 
sarntLCcaya composed by GunaratnasUri, pupil of SVi DevasundarasUri 
(circa. 1363 A. D. ) of the Tapagaccha, refers to the manners and 
customs of the S'aivas. As this work was composed in the fourteenth 
century, we can rely on the information given in this work, though in 
some respects it is ‘fantastic and incredible’. The passage is quoted 
below ; 

4. This copper-plato, which awaits pablicatioti, was fliscovercu] in a village near Ellore 
(West Godavari district). The passage in the grant referring to the S'ivacilryaa 
who were the sthdiiapat.is oi a s^iva teaiplo in the vi lingo of Vasanihruru (identical 
with the modern village of Vasantavada, Ellore taluk) is quoted below : — 

” 

6. Ep.Ind.. VoL I, p. 88. 

6. J.B.O.R.8., Vol. Xni (1927). pp. 137, 3, 

39 
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“Let the * abstract, which will be narrated hereafter of the 
doctrine of the Naiyayikas’ (i. e.) of S'aiva teachingrja, be heard. 
“Yaugas in another name for Naiyayikas, fand) first their individuality 
constituted by special characteristics and others will be spoken of”* 
And they bear staves (and) wear a broad piece of cloth over the privities. 
They cover (their upper body) with woollen blankets and bear matted 
hair. They smear their bodies with ashes, and put on the sacred thread. 
They hold water-pitchers, and take tasteless meals. They generally 
live in forests, bear gourds hanging from (their) shoulders, eat bulbs, 
roots and fruit (of trees), and take delight in the duties of hospitality. 
Some have wives and others not. Those without wives are the best 
among them. They are engaged in the performance of the five fire 
penances, and even bear a consecrated linga in their hands or matted 
hair. But those, who have attained to the perfect state of self-restraint, 
wander naked. After washing their mouth, feet, and so forth in the 
morning, they draw three stripes at a time of ashes on their body, 
while meditating on S'iva. The lay-worshipper patron, while doing 
obeisance, folds his hands and utters ”Om, a bow to Siva”, and similarly 
the preceptor responds with “to S'iva a bow”. And they, in assemblies 
asseverate that even he, who, after resorting to the Saiva initiatory 
consecration for twelve years, gives it up, obtains absolution, be he a 
male or a female slave. To them Isvara (Siva) is God, omniscient, 
and causing creation, destruction, and so forth. The following are 
his eighteen incarnations :-(l) Nakuli; (2) Saushya-KauSka, (3)Gargya, 
(4) Akaurusha, (5) Maitrya, (6) Isana, (7) Paragargya, (8) Kapi- 
landa, (9) Mrmushyaka, (10) Kusika, (11) Atri, (12) Pihgala, (13) 
Puahyaka, (14) Brihadarya; (15) Agasti, (16) Santana, (17) Rfisikara, 
and (18) Vidyaguru. These are their UrtMias to be venerated. The 
mode of their worship and prayers should be cognised from their 

scriptures... They are distinguished into four sects, such as 

S'aiva and so forth. It has been said; “The ascetics who use a seat, 
ashes, cloth for privities, matted hair and sacred thread, are four-fold, 
in consequence of the difference of their own practices and so forth.” 
S^aivas, Pasupatas, Mahavratadharas and Kalamukhas are the four 
principal divisions amongst these ascetics.” Their sub-divisions, again, 
are Bharatas, Bhaktas, Laingikas, TapavSas, and so forth. As regards 
the taking up of the religions vow in the case of Bharatas and others, 
their is no restriction about the castes, such as Brahmanas and so 
forth. He who has devotion for S'iva may become any vrati (taker of 
religious vow), such as Bharata and others. But in philosophical 
sciences, Naiyayikas, being devoted to Sadasiva, are called S'aivas. 
Vaise§ikas, however, are Pisupatas. Hence, the teachings of Naiya- 
yikas are designated S'aiva and Vaisesika philosophy Pasupata 

7, A.S.R.. 1906-07. 'pp. 190-19t 
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The description given in the above passage refers to the Pasupata 
S'aivas in general. Hence, itniay be taken to apply also to the Pasupata 
S'aivasin the Telugu country. The passage clearly shows that the Pasu- 
patas wore “a consecrated lihga in their liands or matted hair”. In fact, 
according to the Saiva scriptures lihga; has to be worn on fea/cja, kara^ 
kanihay uttamanna, vak^^asihala and so on. ^ This is corroborated by the 
Telugu works, Basava Furanam and PrabhulingalihC^ Even at the present 
day brahma ns of the Saiva sect in the Andhra country wear a consecrated 
lihga on their bodies. Tlie movement to revive Vedic sacrifices, 
sponsored by the nobles and early kings of this period, was greatly 
responsible for averting the uvaidic influences of the cosmopolitan 
cult of S'aivism of the Canarese country, engineered by the great Saiva 
reformer Basavesvara, minister of the Kalacuri king Bijjaladeva, and 
in maintaining the Vedic character of S'aivism, the principal religion 
of the Andhra country. The popular S'aivism seems, however, to 
have been encumbered by a number of religious practices and beliefs^ 
gathered around it during its contact with other schools of Saivism, 
namely, the Ydgic Saiva cult of the Natha Siddhas, and the S'akta 
Tantric cult which flourished in this period and had their own respective 
following. These two cults also left an indelible impress both on the 
Telugu literature and on the religious life of the people. The impress can 
be clearly detected from the different sets of terminology, peculiar to 
each of the cults, used in the contemporary Telugu literature. 

The cult of the Siddhas or the Nathas, who were adepts in the 
practices of four kinds of yogas and wore believed to have been perfect 
in all the siddhis including kayasiddhi, was popular in this period. 
The followers of this cult are called Nathapanthi yogis or Siddhas 

rcJTC© ^0^6 skroK 
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The Natha gurus are nine in number, of whom Adi Natha, the first 
guru^ is Siva himself. Mina Matha alias MataySndra Natha, GorakSa 
Natha, Caurahgi, Megha Natha, VirUpaksa Niitha, Siddha Nagarjuna 
Khapika Natha and Vyali Siddha were the other Natbas. It is said 
that Mina Natha heard, while in the womb of a fish, a discourse on 
yoga taught by SHva to his consort Parvati, and after he was born, 
he entreated lord Siva, the Parama Yogin, to teach the yoga and bless 
him. Siva, who was kindly disposed towards him, taught the yoga and 
made him an expert in all vadcis (sciences), all mantras (magical 
formulas), all medicines, and all the siddhis. Svatmarama Yogindra in 
his Hal;}uj.yi)(.apradlpika' refers to Matsyendra Natha and his disciple 
GSrakSa Natha as the first teachers who propounded the science of 
Hathayoga 

This Natha cult, or the Siddha cult as it is otherwise called, 
appears to have been closely allied to the Tantric cult; for, we come to 
know that the kulacara section of the Tantras is said to have been 
introduced by Mina Natha ’.*’ 


The adventures of these Natha gurus are described in the contem- 
porary Telugu dmpada kavya, Nava Natha Caritra, written by poet 
Gaurana. By the time he wrote this work there wavS already a Telugu 
padya prabandha on the same subject, written by an earlier S'aiva poet, 
named SrTgiri*^ However, at the instance of Mukti Santaraya, the 
pontiff of the Bhiksamatha, one of the five S'aiva mathas situated on the 
Sriparvata, the famous Saiva-ksetra (Kurnool district), Gaurana wrote 
this Nava Natha Carifra in dvivada metre and dedicated it to him. Nagar- 
juna Siddha, one of the Nava Nathas, is said, in this work, to have visi- 
ted the cottntries of Malayala, Barbara, Magad ha, Andhra, Panclya and 
Cola and propagated this Siddha cult, and is referred to as Rasayoga 
Sastranirmata^^*^ the originator of the science of Rasayt^ga, and as having 
written many works on this science. We are informed that Nagarjuna 
Siddha, one of his disciples, came to Srisailarn with the object of 
transforming that mountain into a lump of gold by his skill in 


10. I. H. Q.. Vol. XVI (1040), p. 307. 

11. Ibid. Vol. VI, pp. 178 ff. 

12. Vide, Chapter IX on Literature (Telugu). The work is now extinct. 
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Rasavada, His attempt was however foiled by lord Visnu, who came 
to him in the guise of a brahman just at the critical moment and 
killed him. 

The prevalence of the y^gic cult of the Natha gurus in the 
Andhra country seems to have been responsible for the production 
of the literature, dealing with the adventures illustrative of their 

supernatural powers and spiritual attainments. Works of this kind, 
no doubt, must have enhanced the popularity of this cult; and stories 
relating to the greatness of the attainments of the Siddhas were 
of common currency. These Nava Nathas are alluded to in the 
Telugu works of the period like Jakkana’s Vikrmarkncaritra,^’^ 
and the influence of this cult is perceptible in some of the 

Sio a>lr*5i0C^'€)OWC 
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h(Sf’(^0t) I ’ — V. pp. 232 -33 

From the above passage we come to know that there was one Siddha Nagarjuna, 
an adopt in Rasavadat and a disciple of Natha Nagarjuna spi^cially trained by him. 

IG. Ibid. V. pp. ‘2i<2-243. 
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stories in it. Siddhasurasmiainantra, one of the numerous Siddha 
mantras, believed to make the practiser of that mantra 
proficient in all branches of learning, is referred to in the 
contemporary Telugu works'®. Vallabhamatya, son of Tippaya and the 
author of the drama Kridabhinimam, is said, to have been favoured with 
the wealth of Siddhasarasvata by the grace of god Bhairava'". The 
lore of the Nava Nathas, as narrated by the famous Siddas, was read to 
the people in public halls"®, like the Puranas and the Ttihasas in these 
days, and explained to them. This was one of the forms of literary 
propaganda carried on in those days to spread a cult. Even to this 
day the man in the street believes that the Siddhas go at 
their will to any place they wish, possess magical stones (manis) 
yielding their possessors ail that they wish, know the art of 
alchemy (turning everything into gold) and all medicines and mantras 
that endow invulnerability and longevity and supernatural powers. 
As these Siddhas were adepts in Rasavada (science of Chemistry), 
experiments in medicinal preparations using rasa (Mercury), and 
yandhaka (sulphur), were made, during this period, and rasavaidya was 
greatl.y improved in the Andhra country. This yogic cult of the Siddhas 
was responsible for producing Vgmana, a haihaySgio and an alchemist, 
towards the end of this period. 


The prevalence of the Tantric cult in the Andhra country during 
this period is suggested by the terms used in contemporary Telugu 
literature, like Bhairatn cakra, Bhniravaydgi, Ydyinlcnkra and the like. 
Terms like these creep into the literature and language of the country, 
only when the cult to which they belong is prevalent there. In this 
way both the Telugu language and literature were enriched by the 
terminology of the respective creeds and philosophies that once flouri- 
shed in the Andhra country. The Tantras enunciate the worship of 
S'akti, the female energy of Niva, chiefly devoted to Ananda Bhairavl- 


18 . 


19 . 


20 . 


TT-Oo-OsS ^gg . 

Kd. Bm.. V. 23. 






‘Vk. Cr.,ll, I>r. 61. p. 36. 


31. ‘‘In the Bhairavi cakra, or the circle of Bhairavi, where Ratilas gathered to wor- 
ship s'akti, all castes were admitted, meat of every sort excepting perhaps beef was 
allowed, and every worshipper was required to contraefa marriage which was to 

last to the end of the gathering ^'—Mahit^Panmroana .Tantra,, VIIl, 177; 

IX, 268-9-J.I.Hm Vol IX. p. 121. 
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This worship, being centred chiefly in mystic circles, is known as 
Bhairavatantra or Cakrapaja^ in which there was free use of liquor 
(madya)^ eating of meat {mamsa) and fish Unatsya), communion with 
women {maithuna) and eating a kind of food (mudra) (generally known 
as Panca-Makaras), Followers of this form of worship were called 
kaulas and the custom they practised was known as kulacara. The 
kulacara section of the Tantras is said to have been brought down to 
earth by the Siddha Mina Natha. Bhairavatantra is alluded to in 
the contemporary Telugu work, Kridahhirdnuim,^^ Bhairava yOgini 
is referred to in a story in Jakkana’s Vikrnnidrkacaritra*^*^ Self- 
immolation was a Tan trie practice and the existence of Cumpu^u-gudi^ 
a temple to commit suicide, was indicative of the prevalence 
of the Tantric cult in the ountry. Ydgmicakra is referred to in one 
of the stories in the contemporary Telugu work, Sitnhasanadvatrinr 
sika. Banamiilmdupu, a rite observed in this period to satisfy Bhtltas 
and Pretas by an offering of food soaked in blood in the field of battle 
at night, is said to have been a Tantric rite. In the contemporary 
Sanskrit work, Vc7)i(ihhupul(>caritam written by Vurnanabhatta Bana, 
we find a passage describing the worship of the goddess Adi Bhairavi 
in the temple of Oandi (Oandikdyatana) in the Vindhyan forest by king 
Peda Komati VSma during one of his campaigns. This worship, 
which was conducted according to the kulacara rites, included the 
offering of surd^ (liquor) also. All these instances unmistakably point 
to the fact that the Tantric cult also spread in the Andhra country 
during the period under review. However, the extent of its popularity 
or of its following cannot be ascertained with the evidence available. 

The influence of the gurus or dcdryas of these cults on the 
people of those times was very great. Members of the GhOderaya 
family were the S'aiva gurus of the Reddi royal families of Kondavidu, 
Rajamahendravaram and KandukUru. Some of the members of this 
Ghoderaya family are known to us from inscriptions and Telugu 
literature. OhSderaya GangayadSva was the guru of Prolaya Verna 

22. J.A.S.B., New Series, Vol. XXIX (1933). p. 75. 

24. VK. Cr., VII. V. 16; Also see Hr. VI. H. v. 109. 

26. Sra. Dv., II, vli, v. 98. 

26. VV.. Cr., p. 26. f. n. 

27. VemabhUpalacaritam, pp. 187-189, 
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Reddi. ” The latter is said to have acquired the grandeur of the king- 
dom only by the grace of his guru GahgayadSva. GhSderaya 
'I'ripurarideva and his son Bhimayadeva were the gurus of the kings 
of Rajamahendravaram. Both of them are mentioned in an in- 
scription at Palivela’” (East Godavari district), dated in Saka 1345 
(corresponding to the cyclic year Ssbhakrt). This record registers 
some gifts made by king Vlrabhadra Reddi and his queen Anitalli 
at the command of their gurus, on the banks of the Gautami during 
the pu^karm festival. Here in this record the father and son are 
mentioned as Tripurarijiyyahgaru and Pinumayyathgaru (wrongly 
written for Bhimayyariigaru). Sivalihga Reddi of the KandukCiru family 
furnishes commentary on the GtVtgairuftsuHtma/athefollowinggenealogy 
of his gurus, the descendants of Gahg&dhara or GahgayadSva. 

Gahgadhara 

Tripurantaka 

1 

S'rigiri 

I 

Tripurari 

I 

I ' ■ I 

Bhi mSs' V ara S'rigi ri 


Besides these there were many other religious divines, like 
Sahkaramuni, who, for their scholarship, conduct, penance, and devotion 
to God, were highly esteemed by kings and people alike, and were their 
guides and philosophers. 


28. Bp. Ind., Vol VIII, Madras Museum plates, v, 18. p. 15. 

Kh.. l.,. 60 . 

See also introductory verges in the SivaliUtvilasam (Appendix to chapter IX, 
Literature). 
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Next to Saivism, Vaispavism was the most important religion of 
the period. Vaisnavism underwent a great change after the death of Sri 
Ramanujacarya. He brought into his religion a cosmopolitan outlook. 
There were other acaryas who differed from him to a certain extent and 
interpreted their scriptures according to their own light* However, 
there was not a dominant personality who could stand comparison with 
that great acarya and make his co-religionists follow hiip implicitly 
and accept his interpretation. Hence, the differences silently accelara- 
ted a cleavage in VaiSnavism into two distinct schools, one consisting 
of the followers of Sri Ramanuja and the other comprising those who 
were averse to his cosmopolitan outlook and love of reform. ** This 
accelaration of differences seems not a little due to the. revival of 
Vedism. The Reddi kings, after the establishment of a kingdom in 
the East, revived Vedie sacrifices and patronised scholars who were 
proficient in Vcdic lore. There was a big movement in Vijayanagar 
also to resuscif.ate Vedism, sponsored by Harihara I, and bis brother 
Bukka I, under the able guidance of their guru Vidyaranya. These attempts 
indirectly resulted not only in preserving, as has previously been stated, 
the Vedic character of Saivism in the Andhra country, but also accela* 
rated the progress of the revivalist movement in the Vai?]]iaya religion. 
This schism, which wasdorment in the Vaisnava Church for a long time, 
became more explicit during this period. Some of the Vai?nava 
acaryas were desirous of maintaining their hold on the people, and 
yet, of preserving the brahman supremacy, and the purity and Vedic 
character of their religion. Venkatanatha, or Vedanta Desika as he* 
is popularly called, and Pillai Lokacarya and his brother AJagiya 
Manavala Perumal Nainar became the leaders of the two parties into 
which the Sri Vaisnavas were divided. Through the efforts of these 
acaryas and their teachings, the two opposite schools of Vaignavism 
which were till then hazy, soon crystallised into two well-defined sects, 
the Vadagalai, or the Northern school, and the Tengalai, or the 
Southern school. Vedanta Dasika was the leader of the Vadagalai 
school, and Piljai LQkacarya and his brother, of the Teng^lai school. 
The social and religious conditions prevailing in the early poet- 
Kakatiya period in the Deccan country, were indirectly responsible 

32. J.B.B.KA.S., Vol. XXIV. pp. 126’-186; 277 fi. 

“An impersonation of orthodoxy and a doughty champion of BrShmanical supre- 
macy. the sole authority on the Bhasyas and the most profound living scholar and 
writer in Sanskrit, he (Vedanta Des'ika) represented all that was traditional and 
conservative in Vaispavism, and all that was obnoxious in the eyes of the new 
party (?) (Tehgalaism). They (the leaders of Tehgalaism) looked upqn him, therefore, 
with a sullen and grim hatred. They considered him narro^ and fanatical, 

reactionary and unsympathetic.” Ibid, “ The life and time$ of S^ri Vidanta 

Dssdkaf* by s'rl V, Bangachari, At 

40 
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to a great extent for hastening this change in the Vaisnavism, and this 
was one of the momentous periods in the history of Vaisnavism both in 
the Tamil and the Andhra countries. 

Though VaiSnavism penetrated into the Andhra country long 
before the Reddi period, and had, for its strongholds famous holy places, 
like SrikUrmam, Sirhhachalam, Sarpavaram and Bapatla, it really 
began to capture the hearts of the princes and the people alike, only 
during this period. Though like Margam 

Pahinclirnukkula Vlra Tiruvehgalakumara, were able to secure the 
patronage of some of the local feudal chiefs of the Telugu Coda dynasty**, 
in the southern coastal region, the progress of Vaisnavism in the Andhra 
country till this period was very slow, and the efforts of the earlier 
acfiryas to spread that religion on a large scale bore fruit only during 
this period. The many illustrious Vaisyava families, like the Bhattars, 
the Kandadais, and the Tiriimalais, came and settled in the coastal 
Andhra country, and propagated the Vaisnava faith. 

The Bhattars were an illustrious family of scholars of SrTrahgam. 
Srivatsacihnaguru, or Srlvatsacihnamis'ra as he was generally called, 
was the first and foremost disciple of S'ri Ramanuja, and the ^founder of 
the family of Bhattars. He is better known in the Srlvaisnava 
chronicles by the name of KHrattalvan. He was born in the village of 
Knram near Chingleput, and belonged to the Haritasag^J^ra and 
Apastarhba Sutra. His son was Paras'ara Bhatta T who was nominated 
to the pontifical seat at S' rlrahgam by Ramanuja, In this family, was 
born Paras'ara Bhatta, the seventh in descent, who went on a tour to 
the Andhra country, where many kings and nobles became his disciples. 
Mummadi Nayaka whose capital was KOjrukonda, near Rajamahendra- 
varam, was one of them, and he made a grant of the vjllage of 
Kottallapayru to his guru as gvrii-dak^ina. He was also called Srirahga- 
vardhana, a title w^hich he probably assumed, as GOpinatharao thinks^ 
after he became the disciple of Parasara Bhatta. ** It is probable that 
Parasara finally spttlpd at Ko^ukonda, for, from the Kojukonda pillar 

38. N. T D., Kr. Nos GO. 61, 62. 63. 64. 66 and 66. 

34. Kp. Ind., Vol. XTV, pp. S6-S8; s'rirangam plates of Mummacji Nayaka. vv. 84-43, 
pp. 02-03, " rho village granted to Paras'ara Bhatta VIT waa evidently em'oyed by 
him for some time before he died. His mother, who survived him (v. 48), seems 
to have thought of allowing the relatives of the deceased to inherit the village; but 
in the meanwhile she changed her mind and gave it away to the god Ranganatha, 
taking Him. as she says, as the greatest of all relatives. Most likely the relatives 
began to trouble her and perhaps also to question her rights to the property, which 
must have goaded her to take the coarse which she chose,** — p. 84. Verses 
84-42 mention s'rivatsacihnarais'ra, the founder of the BhatpAr family of 
s'rlrangam, his son Bhatta Paras'ara, another Bhatto Paras'ara, the seventh person 
in descent from the founder (?), one of his illustrious relatives Vedaoarya Bhatta, 
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inscriptiofi of Mummadi Nayaka we coioe to know that Parasara died 
at that place. 

After the death of Parasara Bhatta, Mumrnadi Nayaka seems 
to have become the disciple of the Kandadais. An inscription®® at 
Simhachalam dated in S'aka 1286, mentions Mummadi Nayaka as the 
disciple of Kandada Ayyahgar.We do not know if this Kandada Ayyangar 
had any thing to do with Kandada! Andan, a disciple of Brahraatantra 
Svatantrajiyar, who was contemporaneous with Vedanta Deiika. 

aud later on arioth#?! Paras' arni Bhntta. Bowevcr, the genealogy given here, seems 
to be somewhat confused. According to the s'rivaistmva chronicles. Vedacarya 
Bhatta, son of Sudars'ana Bhatta, alias, s'rutaprakns'acarya, was the eldest i)rothor 
of Paras'ara Bhatta, and his ton was s^rirahgaraja Bhatpi. “ Tn all probability tlic 
Bhatta Paras'ara. of our document was identical with the Bba^ta Paras' ara, the son 
of s'rirahgaiiatha Bhatbi, and the grandson of Vedacarya BhaUa” (p. 88, f. ii. 1). 

'I'here is a Tolugn manuscript in the Government Oriental Manuscripta Library, 
Madras, by name Syirnngaraja Bhottaru van/suiva/i which furnishes an 

account of the BhaUars of s'rirangain. The Bhaltar families that settled in the Andhra 
country, find special mention in it. According to this work the genealogy of the 
Bhatjars is given as shown under. 


s'rivatsaci hnam is' ra 

I 

I" - ) 

Paras'ara Bhafiar s'ri KamapuUa Bhattar 

(adopted Sarvajna Bhaljar) (alias Vyasa Bhiitiar) • 


Vrigvijaya Bhattar Sarvajfia Bhattar 

alias Raiiga BhcUUr (adopted l)y Paras'ara 

I Bhattar) 

Sudarsana Bhattar 
(S rutap rakasacary a ) 


Vedacarya Bhaltar Paras'ara. Bhattar 

alias Vyasa I 

S'ri Ranga Bhattar alias 
S^ri Rai^ganatha IJhattar 

I 

Paras'ara Bhattar. 

The work states that it was Paras'ara Bhattar, younger brother of Vedacarya 
Bhattar, and son of Sudars'ana Bhattar who came and settled at Korukonda. Tn that 
case he must be the fifth in descent and not tho seventh (i5ad<:/d/ Sapta jjurusam- 
/c/dYTwi from the founder of the family as tlie grant says. Thu statements made in 
this vamsutvali and the g ‘.noulogy given there seem to bo inoorruefc. 

85. Rp. Coll.. No. 44 of lOl-i : Ep. Rop. 1912, para 68, p. 87. 

8e. Vol. VI, No. 841. See also 1084. and 1090, and J.A.H.R.S., Vol, XI, pp. 

212-213. 
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Another illustrious family of the Vai^nava teachers was that 
of the Tirumalais. The S'rlvai^nava teacher Tirumala Nallandi Cakra- 
varti, also called Kall&nu Cakravarti, came and settled in the Andhra 
country. He had five sons, Tirvehgaia Cakravarti, Alaghari Cakravarti, 
Aubala Cakravarti, S'rideva Cakravarti and GOvinda Cakravarti. ” 
This family seems to have belonged to the Guntur district. A record at 
Rorhpicherla ” (Guntur district) mentions a certain Ramadasu, a 
disciple of Nalla^di Cakravarti. Another record at Eareihpadi 
(Guntur district) dated in Saka 1318, records the decision of his son 
Nallanu Gdvinda Cakravarti in a certain dispute. 

Besides these there were other acaryas also of the Dravidadesa 
who toured the Andhra country and propagated their religion. During 
the tour, thby visited many a royal court and had religious disputa- 
tions with the teachers of other faiths there. Each aciirya who was 
successful in such wrangles, was assured of a big following of converts 
to his faith, besides innumerable presents in the form of jewels, land, 
etc. One of such acaryas was VSdantadesika’s son and disciple 
Varadacilrya, also known as Nainaracarya. In a Vaisnava sectarian 
work called Ouruparamparaprabhava, he is said to have gone to the court 
of a certain Barvajfia Sihgama Nayaka, son of Madhava Nayaka, and 
defeated ^akalya Mallu Bhatta and established the Vaisnava religion. 
Thereafter the same chief became his disciple and honoured him with 
the gift of a palanquin and other paraphernalia. Nainaracarya’s 
father, VCd&ntadesika, is also stated to have composed three works, the 
SubhaHtanivi, Tattvasandeia and the Ruhasyasandcka for the delecta- 
tion of the same chief. However, the identity of that chief still 
remains a puzzle, though he seems to be one of the Rgcej-la kings 
(Padma Velaroas) of Kajukonija and Devarakonda. 


Though the earlier Reddi kings, like PrOlaya VSnia, Anavota, and 
Anavema, ahd the rulers of Rajamahenjravaram, were staunch Haivites, 
Kum&ragid Reddi, Kaiay a Verna Reddi, and the later rulers of Kanduktlru, 
were followers ol Vaignavism. Their conversion to Vai^pavism, however, 
did not affect their attitude to other sects. They were tolerant of other 
faiths and 'extended to them their patronge without any partiality. 

87. Bj. Rj.. T, V. 11. 

88. Bp. Coll., No. 800 of 1915. 

89. IbW, 'No. 660 of 1909. 

40. Bp. Ind.. Vol. XIII, p. 222; and Vol. XXV, pp. 328-24. 

41. Ibid. 
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These Saiva and Vai^nava teachers were great scholars in 
Sanskrit and Telugu, and several Telugu poets of this period were the 
pupils of either the Saiva gurus or Vai^pava acaryas. Many Telugu poets 
flourished during this period as a result of the interest created, and 
taste devoloped. in Telugu literature by these religious preceptors. 

One notable development in the religious life of the people, which 
affected brahmans as well as the other castes during this period, was 
the cleavage between the S'aivas and the Vaisnavas. Vedism or the 
religion of Vgdicsacrificeand ritual, though popularfora time at the begin- 
ning of the age, gradually lost its hold, yielding place to cults, like Saivism 
and Vaisnavism, which were growing more and more popular and 
attaining great importance. Those were the times when Vaisnavism 
strove hard to capture the hearts of the public and reign supreme^ 
These two cults changed altogether the aspect of religion till then in 
vogue. The Saiva and the Vaispava teachers vied with one another, 
the former in maintaining the hold which they already had on the common 
people, the latter in spreading their religion all over the country. They both 
zealously tried to convert to their respective faiths the kings, and nobles 
the country and their subjects, and make them their disciples. They 
became the custodians of this neo-Hinduism of cults, the law-givers, 
and the interpreters of dharma. The teachers of each cult gathered 
around them as many disciples as possible, and revived the drooping 
spirits of the nation, which suffered greatly owing to foreign aggression 
and oppressive rule, and maintained their preeminent position as the 
accredited teachers of religion and leaders of society. With this new 
turn the religion had taken, the emphasis in this age shifted from caste 
to cult, and from sacrificial Vedism to a popular religion of creeds and 
vrafas. Members of the Hindu society, whatever the caste to which 
they originally belonged, became divided chiefly into the two important 
sectarian groups, the S'aivas and the Vaispavas. Teachers of these two 
mmayas had their respective iridthas or monasteries at different places in 
the country, with their regional pontiffs. 

The Smarta brahmans who belonged to neither of the two sects, 
were not unified like the S'aivas and the Vaisnavas under one or more 
religious heads. No doubt, it is true that there were maihas^ founded 
by Sti ^ahkaracarya centuries before. The pontiffs of these mothas 
were, however, unable to make any headway, or to exert their influence 
on the brahman society in general. This was probably due to the several 
political and dynastic changes, religious conflicts, and, above all, to 
the rise and expansion of Saivism, which had been flourishing under 
royal patronage in the country south of the Vindhyas, for some 
centuries before the Reddi period. The lack of royal patronage to the 
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premier inatha at SVingeri is borne out by the absence of inscriptions 
recording grants of land or agrhnrad to it. In fact, inscriptions give us to 
understand that that ftiotha became a religious and social power only 
from the middle of the fourteenth century, under the patronage of the 
first Vi jayanagar dynasty. The weakness and the disunion of the 
Smarta community, and brahmanism in general, was recognised by 
some of the thinking section of the people, and the result was the 
revival of the religious and social power and influence of SVi Sankara* 
cilrya, ‘the high-priest of the Smarta brahmans’. 

On the east coast in the Reddi kingdom there was no such move. 
The Reddi kings were Saivas and had S'ivacaryas as their gurus and 
guides. They patronised S'aivism. However, after the downfall of Konda- 
vulu, the influence of the Jagadguru of the S')rihg6ri mQ\ha spread over 
the eastern Andhra country which formed part of the Vi jayanagar 
dominion. With the revival of the power of the pontiffs of the Srihgeri 
rnofha and the spread of their influence, the Smilrta brahman community 
also fell in line with the other sectarian communities. 

The temple and the ma(ha were the two prime religions insti- 
tutions which exercised, as before, their beneficial influence, in strengthen- 
ing the purity of the religious life of the people in general, andpromoted 
some of the traditional arts and crafts. Both these institutions were 
maintained by royal as well as public patronage. 

The temple in this period was a full-fledged institution with 
its elaborate service and office establishments. It was more or less a 
state within a state with its full administrative machinery of police, 
accountants, supervisors, treasurers and servants. The temple was 
the nucleus around which the ancient village developed. Hence, there 
was hardly any village without a temple. Towns grew, and commerce 
developed around famous religious centres, holy tlrtlias and 
temples. The number of temples generally grew in proportion to the 
size and extent of the village, and in accordance with the intensity of 
the charitable and religious zeal among the public. The number of 

42. “Ttiere are over SO i ascriptions r.^cocdiog grants m ido by or under gums of the 
Spingeri Matha ranglnj; in date fro.n 1392 to 1758 A.D., The s'ringerl dharmapitha 
or religioaa tliroue w-iS established, as mentioned above, by s'a hkaracharya, the 
great s'aiva reformer of the 8th coutary. The calebrafcjd scholar HSdhava or 
Vidyaraaya (forest of learning), author of the Vedabhashya who was instruruental 
in founding the Vi jayanagar empire in 1336, was the head of the (ostaVdishmont 
at that time. By his aid and advice. Hakka and Bukka. the first and third sons 
of Sangama, succeeded in oBtablishing the new state and Hakka, the first king 

assumed the name Haribara In gratitude for Vidyatapya's services. 

Harihara established the motha at Sringeri in 1846 and he and his brothers richly 
endowed it Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. V, pp. lilQrll, 
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temples in towns and capital cities was great. Raghav$svara, Mttla- 
stbiinam Mailaradeva, Nagarasvara and Ahgadi GSpinatha, were some 
of the temples at Kondavidu, the capital of the Reddi kings, that find 
mention in inscriptions. 

In its conception, the temple was a sectarian religious insti- 
tution. Saivas worshipped in Siva temples, and Vaisnavas in Visnu 
temples. The popular forms of Siva worshipped during this period 
were Svayambhu S'ri Mahadova, Tripurantaka, Kalyiipa Candra- 
sekhara, Istakamesvara, Mallesvara or Mallinatha, Mailaradeva, VIra- 
bhadra, Kala-Bhairava and so on. The aspects of god Vi?nu known 
from inscriptions to have been worshipped during this age were many, 
and they are GOpinatha (Ananta Gopinatha, Varada GopinEtha, Pra- 
sanna Gopinatha, Bhuvanamangafa GOpinatha), Kesava (Cenna Kesava, 
Prasanna Kesava, Prasanna Cenna Kesava), Nrsimha (Santa Nara- 
sirhha, Laksrai Narasirhha, Yo?ananda Nrsimha) and Rama (Ghantala 
Hamanatha, Raghaves'vara), and Janardana. SVisailam, Tripuranta- 
kam, Daksharam, Palakollu (KsTraramam), Bhirnavaram (near SamalkSt), 
Qudlipfidi and Am iravati, were the reputed S'aiva of which the 

last five were renowned as Pancariimas. SrikUrmam, Sirahachalara, 
Sarpavaram, Srikakulam, Bapatla, and Ahobalam were the principal 
Yaisnava of this period. 

Besides these Siva and Vi§nu temples, there were some others 
which were special to some communities. The Vaisyas had their temple 
of goddess Kanyakapararnesvari or Vrisav! kanyaka, their tutelary deity. 
Some of the trading communities had their own special temples to 
patronise and worship, like those of Nagarasvara and Gauresvara. 
The horse-dealers worshipped the goddess, Gujfjcalaparamesvari*\ The 
members of the Visvakarmakula also seem to have had their own 
temple for worship. Banala Lihgana, a member of the Visvakarrna 
family, built in Saka 1327 a temple of Canna Mallikarjuna (S'iva), and 
endowed it with a grant of land. ** 

Another interesting feature of this period was the growth of 
parivaradevatas in the Siva and Vis^u temples. It was a prevalent 
custom of those days to get the images of Alwars (twelve in 
number), and Hanuman consecrated in Visnu temples. One other 
feature was to consecrate lihgas in the name of deceased presons, and 
set them up in temples and worship them. A certain brahman 
Manciraja brought two lihgas from Sri par vata, after the death of his 

43. Ep. Coll., No. 205 of 1936. 

44. Vol. Ill, d. 83, pp. 1050 £f. 
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eldest brother Mallinatha who was honoured by kingAnavOta Re^i and 
set up one of them in the temple of god Manduka Sarhbhu of the village 
of Manikes'varam, designating it RjivinUntula Parvata Mallinatha lihga 
in Saka 1275/^ Pinna BhUpala's servant. Nara BhUpala, Allada 
RedclPs commander, constructed a stone temple, and consecrated there- 
in a linga called Alladesvara lihga, presumably after the death of his 
master, Allada Reddi, and granted some lands for worship to the 
temple. The charities made to temples in the form of lands, villages 
and otherwise, were placed formally under the charge of the respective 
communities to which the temples belonged. 

Matha was the other religious institution which played an 
important role in diffusing knowledge among the common people. The 
pontiffs of the ffaiva and Vai§nava mathas were highly learned and 
cultured personages, proficient in their respective scriptural lore. They 
encouraged learning and patronised scholars and poets. Of the five 
m of the Kakatiya period, which were situated on the 

holy Sriparvata, only Arasa and Bhik^avrtti matha find mention 

in the scriptions^* of this period. We do not know the pontiff of the 
Arasa mafha. The head of the Bhiksiv^tti m itha during the period 
under review was Mukti Santa BhiksavrttirSya. He encouraged the 
Telugu poet, Gaurana, to write N^ava Nathu Caritra^ an account of the 
Nava Nathas as a dvipada kavya in Telugu. At the instance of this 
same s'ivayogis'vara, poet s'rTnatha worte his Sivaratn-rnahatmyam in 
Telugu, and dedicated it to his devoted disciple and attendant, Mummadi 
S'antayya. In this way, the pontiffs of Bhikgavrtti matha not only 
imparted religious education to their folk but also advanced the cause 
of Telugu learning by patronising men of letters. Gslaki mafha “whose 
spiritual influence extended over three lakhs of villages'* was a famous 
institution that flourished during the Kakatiya period, and had its 
branches at Mandaram (present Mandadam in the Guntur district), 
Tripurantakam (Kurnool district), and Pu^pagiri (Cuddapah district). 
We find no references in the records of the post-Kakatiya period to the 
famous Golaki matha established by Vis'vSs'vara S'ivacarya in Saka 1183 
at Mandaram Only the at Tripurantakam and Puspagiri*^* 

find mention in the inscriptions, though nothing is known about them. 

45. Ibid, O. 78, pp. 1037 fl. 

46. S l.l.. V. No. 135. 

47. The five mathas situated on the s^ris'ai lam Hill were AraBs ma(ha (also mentioned 

ftB ArasUmajAa in inscriptioni), Bhik^ Gana waf Aa, Kalu (or Silg 

mafha) and SSranga mafha. 

48. Ep. Coll., Nos. 380, and 809 of 1916. 

49. Ep. Coll,. No. 9t of 1917, Ep. Rap. 1917, para 83. p. 126. 

60. Ep. Coll.. No. 823 of 1906 ; No. 279 of 19Q6, 
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We have no evidence of any of the Vais^ava rnathas flourished 

during this period, either from literature or from inscriptions* 

Popular religion consisted in the periodical worship of gods ^iva 
and Visnu according to the Saiva and Vaikhanasa Iganms respectively 
by S'aivites and Vaisnavites, observing and worshipping village 

goddesses, and other religious practices, like the performan^^ of japa And 
tapa, Saivas worshipped their god Siva six times a (jtay at fixed 
periods. The chanting of and ytmppopw in Vaispava 

temples of the Andhra country was in practice from long before the 
Reddi period and in temples were granted for thi^ service. 

The worship of heroes, and hero stones also became part and 
parcel of popular religion. There are references in contemporary 
literature®* to the worship of heroes with flowers and other offerings. 
Every year festivals were held in honour of local heroes in different locali- 
ties and ballads commemorating their deeds of heroism were sung to 

51. S. I. I., Vol, V. 82, 66. 

tSl$9tr» (^•30*3cr*«jOex5» Vk. Cr,, II, prow 61, p. 86. 

53. The singing of some of these. ballads which roused the onthusiasm of common people 
and infused and nurtured horoio^pirit in them, was made into a regular profession 
and some communities lived by them. In this way, some oommunitlei ware 
exclusively entrusted with the task of perpetuating these ballads ; for Instance, the 
heroic ballad of Kataniardju-latha relating to Katamaraju of the YSdava (Golla- 
shepherd) clan who gained a victory in his fight with Nallasiddhi. the Telugu 
Coda king of Nellore, was entrusted to the charge of Korn mu people, a community 
of the cobbler caste, who made it their profession to sing only that ballad and chiefly 
subsist by gifts and vartanas given to them by the members of that clan. The 
Yadavas respect the Kommu people greatly, in as much as they preserved and 
propagated the ballads glorifying them. It has been an agedong custom observed 
by the Yadavas not to take food without ofloring it beforehand to a member of the 
Kommu community, whenever he oomea to his house. Some of the Pikilis 
of the communities of the Gollas) also made it theif profession to 

to 

sing this Katamarnju katha. These professional ballad singers of the Pikilis and the 
Kommus attend the annual festivals of the goddess Gangg, the tutelary deity of the 
Yadava clan. On such occasions, it has been the time-honoured custom among 
the Pikilis not to sing the Katamaraju ballad unless apd itntil !<; was first spng by 

41 
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the accompaniment of music and dance. The Annual festival of the 
heroes was a solemn and grand festive occasion, which not only served 
to perpetuate the memory of the departed heroes but also to sustain and 
cultivate heroic spirit among people. This worship developed into a 
regular cult, called Viracaratn in the Telugu country, with some 
following, 


the traditional the Komniu people. In this way, this cult of the heroes gave 

rise to some communities of professional ballad singers who were experts in the art 
of singing ballads. 

The ballad of the horoos of Palniidu also was sung to the accompaniment of 
music and dance. This is reforrod to in Vallabhamatya’s KrUlabhiramrim* 

S’O^C5foo^ ^0230 

iii 

Soo^?)ljc*5ba»c 

“3too;^6o-cSoc 

aS^o.5^8r*i6;>o^ «30 ^^ooae> 

f.j 

rr'ct.'K) 

?.icK^>ex} 7^‘‘<.- 02X) cdk 

g^a^-Sx) erdSo^-Sojab §^ex^er^?c 

From the above verses it is clear that the ballad of the Palnati heroes was sung by 
a female, and that men playing the roles of different characters, danced expressing 
emotion and sentiment by gestures and movements in accordance with the spirit of the 
ballad sung, as iu Kathaksli, and that the prabandhaa were sung and pot 

merely rocked, in olden days. 
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SOCIAL CUSTOMS. RTTES AND FT5STIVAI.S 

The Hindu is not free to perform any ceremony, purely domestic 
or public (civil), according to his own will at any time. His whole life, 
from birth to death and from morn to eve, is regulated by strict 
discipline. The course of each and every function he has to perform, 
as a (jrhastha and as a member of the society at large, was all chalked 
out, and strict rules cf conduct were laid down in the Smrtis and 
Dharma S'astras with their three-fold division of the acarakanda, 
vyarahara kdrtda, and prayaicUtakanda, Even a slight deviation from 
these rules of conduct, swerving even a little from the ordained path 
and strict discipline enjoined on him, was not appreciated, nay, 
tolerated. If the conduct of any Hindu was such that it affected the 
dignity of society and polluted it with irreligious actions, his guru, 
the religious head of his order, gave notice to the head of his family, and 
brought round the wrong*doer and his elders with a fine or punishment. 
Politics and judica-ture were the domain of the king. In religious life 
and ethics, the guru of each Sarnaya, and the religious pontiff 
of the S'rhgjri ruled the people of the respectiv(3 sects. The 

Dharma Sastras laid down the rules of conduct to be observed for the 
first three varnas, and the members of the fourth caste had to regulate 
their life, in accordance with the precepts of the elders belonging to the 
ogr(wdrriif.9, and in consonance with the dharmas enunciated by the 
Puranas and the rtilmsas. 

There was a new orientation in religion during this period, 
which save! the Hindu society from disruption, following the rude and 
severe shock it received from the Muslim invasions. There was a 
gradual decrease in the performance of ydijaa and yajyias by brahmans 
and a great increase in the tendency to observe diverse vratas and the 
innumerable r/a?ins(as codified in the Cdlnrrttrgacintamani by Hemadri). 
The new turn religion had taken in this period, tended to 
mitigate the divergence between the members of the first three 
varnas and knit them together more closely than before. The several 
vratas or religious observances, whether Saivite or VaiSnavite, were 
thrown open to ail Hindus irrespective of caste; and this nurtured a 
sort of fraternity and unity among them, which greatly contributed to 
the consolidati DM of the Hindu society, and the cohesion of its ingredient 
aAgas. The members of the fourth caste were made to feel, for the first 
time in the course of their history, that the Hindu religion was as much 
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theirs as it Was of the higher castes, and almost all the ceremonies to be 
performed, became common to all the members of the society. The 
feasts, the festivals, the religious observances, the c/am/s, vraias, and 
parvas or auspicious occasions, all became the common legacy of the 
Hindu folk in general. 

Pancdngam : 

The paMcanijfiui^ played an important role in the daily routine of 
the people 6f all communities. Their domestic and social activities 
were guided by a consideration of the auspicious moments for commen- 
cing them. 'From the brahman who projected an important yojna down 
to the farmer who was eager to commence the agricultural operations 
in the new ^ear, a reference to the pancangain for the correht time and 
the propitious moment was necessary. B'rom times of yore the Hindus 
have been trained to do a thing at the auspicious moment. For the 
performance of each and every one of the ceremonies, the auspicious 
month, fortnight, week-day, mahurtaniy and the precise lagmiy had to be 
ascertained and fixed correctly. The king, according to the Niti Sastras 
(works on Polity), had to perform aiid attend to many duties- Diverse 
rites and rituals had to be arranged in temples according to Agamas at 
fixed intervals of the day. For this purpose, the Hindus in general 
divided the civil day from sunrise to sunrise into thirty rnnhur tarns 
(the day into fifteen, and the night into fifteen), and gave each muhurtam 
a different name.**' As sixty ghafikas (gadiyas) make one full day, each 
muhurtam is made up of two gha\ikas of time, that is, forty eight 
minutes. The kings also were enjoined to divide the day and night 
alike into eight half-watches or 07vi/u/-i/amas, each half- watch coming 
to 3^' ghatikas^ or one and a half-hour, and spend each half-watch as 
directed the Niti Sastras. It was believed that, to produce the desired 
effect and to achieve success and merit, correct moment for the commence- 
ment of the ceremony, rite or ritual, either social or religious, had to be 
ascertained. Even the slightest variation in the correct rnuhurtani and 
the precifl(e7af/fm, fixed by the jyStirjfias, did not produce the desired 
result, but was also believed to do harm to the yajamana, 

Oa^ltydrani • 

This over-emphasis on time in fixing the muhurtam and the 
moment (wrreotly, and announce it to the king, the priest and also to 

1. Th^Pancangani or the Hindu almanack contains the five ahgaa or elements, 
naineiy, the vara, nak^atra, yoga and kara^a, which are determined by the 
disjMffiiuon of the grahas and the naksatras. It has been the theBis of the Hindus 
that human destiny is inseparably connected with the movements of fho stellar 
bodies which ace part and parcel of the Universe, 
ia. F. E. Pargitar - The Telling oj Time in Ancient India - J. B. A. S. 1916. 
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the people, necessitated the Hindus to devise an arrangement to measure 
time. This device was CdAled gaijliyaram. The Telugu poets of this 
period, like Anantaniatya, Koravi Goparaja, ^rinatha, Vallabbamatya, 
and PQtana, all refer to gadiyaram in their works. 

Oa4iydrimi seems to be the Prakrit form of Ohntikdgara^ (gacliya, 
the tadbhava of ghati or gbatika, and ara, that of agara). In Sanskrit 
this device is called ghapkayantra or ghatiyanir\i. Ga^iy^ram therefore 
means a clock tower or a room or building containing this contrivance. 
In course of time this term came to be applied to the contrivance itself 
without reference to the room or building. 

The common device to measure time that had been in vogue from 
ancient times is the water-clock. The Buddhist work, Divyavadana, 
Kautilya’s Arthai’^stra^ the Vayu^ Brahmdnda^ Ff’.sn?/, Bhagavata and 
the Brahma Piiranas and some astronomical works, describe this clock. 
The antiquity of this contrivance to measure time is proved from the 
fact that the Jydtim Vcdanga of the Rig recension, contains its descrip- 
tion. This contrivance of water-clock was very simple and consisted 
of a big vessel filled with water, and a small jar or bowl with a hole at 
the bottom. This bowl is called patra in Sanskrit and ku^uka in 
Telugu. The astronomer, Lalla, of the seventh century of the Christian 
era describes this bowl as ** a vessel shaped like the lower half of a 
water-pot (kalaia) made of ten palas in weight of copper, with a 
diameter of half a cubit (9 inches) at the top and a height of half of 
that, and having a hole made with a wire fashioned from 3^ maSas 
of gold drawn out to a length of four ahgulas (3 inches).® Time could 
be observed in using this bowl in two different ways. The time 
taken by the bowl, for draining in, and sinking in water while floating 
in a large receptacle filled witb water, and also the time for emptying 
itself when filled with water, was considered as a gkafi, ghatikd, nd4i, 
ndlikd or midikd of time, that is, twenty four minutes. The more 
ancient form of this Hindu water-clock worked in the latter way, that 
is, by emptying itself in the course of a ghofikd igadiya) of time. 

2. Cf. Bhancjagara-Bhanfjara; Ksimgara-Kilara and so on. Vide - Sri V. Surya- 

narayana — A. S. P. P., XXXII, pp. 9 ff, 

3. Dr. J. P. Fleet - The ancient 7i)ater-clock\ J. R. A.:S.. 1915, pp. 218 It., “ In this 
variety, but in other sizes and materials, ” Dr. J. F, Fleet says, ‘ the appliance 
has survived to the present day , and seems: to be fairly W(dl-known to people 
who have lived in Northern India whore it appears to be still used sometimes by 
police guards in out-of-the-way villages.** There is a water-clock in the Riija's 
palace at Venkatagiri in the Nellore district, where time is annouiioed to the Public 
in gailiyas even at the present day. 
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The water-clock that was in use in the Andhra country during 
the period under review, was a late device that worked by drawing in 
water. The (^hatika-pafni or the bowl, which draws in water 
and sinks in the water in the big receptacle within a ghatika 
of time, was called gadiya-kuduka in Telugu. Koravi Goparaja 
compares very aptly the sun setting in the ocean with a gadiya-kuduka\ 
sinking in the sheet of water in the big receptacle. That this appliance 
operated in this way is further made clear by the passages in the Bhdjara- 
jiyam^ and the Viral)hadravij(iyam^\ written by Anantamatya and Pstana 
respectively. They refer to the sinking of the eagerly watched tdmra- 
ghat'ikd-pdtra or the copper-bowl. The passage in the latter work 
referred to above, suggests that this appliance was also set up tempora- 
rily at the time of marriages’ and other auspicious occasions, to 
ascertain and announce the precise auspicious /agna or moment. No 
sooner than the bowl sank in water than the time was announced'' 
to the public, by either striking a gong with a rod (called 
kodupn in Telugu), just as it is being done now in towns, in 
Thanas, Taluk offices, Collectorates and Police stations, or by 
the blowing of conches. Time was calculated and announced 
in ghotikas of time beginning from the sunrise to the sunset, and 
probably from the sunset to sunrise. Vallabhamatya, the author of 
the Telugu drama Kriff^ihhiramam, refers to the gadiydnnn in the mrsdln 
(entrance hall) of the Andhra monarch at Warahgal. Hearing the 
gadiydnnn strike sixteen Wend^etdmiidul)^ indicating thereby that 


4. ’"--Sm. Dv., T, IV, v. 

Bh. Rj., IV, pT. 9‘2'93, 

m 

— Vr., Vj., Ill, pr. 123. 

diSbJSo dT 

Ibid. V. 24. 

8. Rj.. IV, vv. 92-3. 

*^cj6ab-g)>5. . 
eo 

— Sm. Dv., T, ii, v. 5. 

?Cex.?6<{r ^t?3|Sot3 r-oS-eS-KowJ cd. . 


—Ibid. V. 60. 
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fce»9 eJ^roeMSoJS® ic'fc'ctS^cr ” — Hr. VI.. VII, v. 131. 
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sixteen ghaiikas of time elapsed till then from the sunrise, GOvinda 
Mancana S'arma, one of the characters of the play, suggests to his friend 
Tittibha Setti, another character, that it was a little past midday and 
time to go to dinner to a hotel, as tliey felt very hungry. 

Gad,iyaram or water-clock was put in charge of learned brah- 
mans, who were probably proficient in astronomical calculations. 
They were remunerated by land grants. An inscription’” at Sarpa- 
varam (Cocanada taluk, East Godavari district) informs us that a 
certain Goli Soma Reddi, after instituting (jadiyui'am in the Bhdvana- 
rayana Perumal temple at that place in Saka 1326, Tarana, entrusted 
it to the charge of two brahmans Aubhalojhu and S'inga - ojhu, and 
paid one hundred tankofs as the price of two fields, five kho. (that 
is, five putfiif of land) in extent, which were granted to them free 
of tax as rndnyam to cover their salaries. 

Different Ceremonies and Samsk'dras : 

Every auspicious ceremony, rite and ritual was commenced 
precisely just at the lagna fixed by the manhurtikas. The Sm^tis and 
some of the digests on Hindu law furnish a list of sacrements that a 
Hindu householder had to observe. Homadri’s Caturrargamiidrnani^^ 
provides a complete list of all the vrata,% ddnas^ and the like, that the 
Hindus had to perform. 

9» 

— Kd. Rm. 

10. SJ.I., Vol. V. No. 10. 

11. B). i.\, BhiindQ>T]{ov- Early Hustary of the Dekkan (3rd edition), pp. 203-04 - The 
celebrated author Hemadri served the Yadava kings Mahadeva and his successor 
l^imadeva or Rainacandra of Devagiri. and flourished in the latter-half of the 
thirteenth century. He codified all the religious practices and observances that had 
been in vogue till his time, and that had come down from times immemorial in his 
Caturvarqacintamani which consisUrd of four parts, namely, “ (1) Vratakhafujo , 
containing an exposition of the religion.^ feasts and observances, (2) Danakhanda, 
in which the several gifts to which groat religious importance is attached arc 
explained ; (3) Tirthakhand<i, which treats of pilgrimages to holy places , and 
(4) Moksakhanda, in which the way to final deliverance is set forth,” Besides 
these "there is a fifth khanda or part which is called Paris'esdkhanda or appendix, 
which contains voluminous treatises on (1) the deities that should be worshipped, (2) 
on S'raddhas or offerings to the manes, (3) on the determination of the proper times 
and seasons for the performance of religious rites, and (4) on Pniyasxitta or atone- 
ment. AH these works are replete with a great* deal of information, ” 
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The important ceremony which every Hindu performed with great 
eclat and rejoicing was the marriage. Among brahmans it appears to 
have been the custom to celebrate the marriage of a girl at 
the early age of eight years.** The difference in age between the 
bridegroom and the bride was, when compared with the present custom, 
considerably great. In those days the brahman youth spent the 
early years of his life exclusively in learning the Vedas and 
acquiring proficiency in one or more Sastras. He married only after 
finishing his studies, by which time he was nearly twenty five or thirty 
years of age or even more. The Manti Stnrti^ Brhaspati SmHi 
other simrlar works, lay down the marriageable age of girls in accordance 
with the age of the would-be-bridegroom. Of the two Smytis mentioned 
above, the Mami Stnrti states that a man of thirty years should marry a 
maiden of twelve years of age, and one of twenty four years, a girl of 
eight years of age. B^haspati lays down that a person of twenty one 
years of age should marry a girl of seven years of age'*. For want of 
definite and positive evidence, it cannot be asserted that the Sm^tis 
referred to above, were followed by the Andhras in the period under 
review. Nor do we know definitely the Smrti or the Dharma S'astra 
that was in use in the Andhra country at this period. It is not 
therefore possible to say how far the Smrtis referred to above, bear 
testimony to the practice then in vogue. There is however reason to 
believe that the Yajnavalkya S7nrti was probably followed during this 
period; for, a junior contemporary of Tikkana SSmayaji, named Ketana 
who flourished in the latter half of the thirteenth century, rendered 
freely into Telugu verse VijnanSs'vara’s Miiakmra, the most famous of 
the many commentaries on the Yajnavalkya Smrti, under the name of 
Vijnandivariyam, This translation itself establishes the fact that the 
Yajnavalkya Smrti was followed in the Andhra country about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. Because it was then in use, 
KStana waf^ probably tempted to render it into Telugu, for the benefit of 
the Andhras. Even this Yajnavalkya Smrti does not lay any bard and 
fast rules as those of the Manu and the Bfhaspati Smttis regarding the 
marriageable age of girls. We may be however nearer the truth if we 
say that the girls of those days were married very early between seven 
and ten years of age, and that the difference in age between the bride- 
groom and the bride was greater than what we observe at the present 
day. There were instances, though probably rare, of grhasthas giving 
their daughters in marriage to old men with the desire of getting large 
sums of money from them 

12. Sm. Dv.. II. VI. 74. 

13. Yajnavalkya Smrti, Tr. by Rao Bahadur S'ri^'a Oandra Vldyara^ya, BK. I., Cb. 

Ill, MarriBge, p.,101. 

14. Bh., RJ., VI. V. .18, 
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Before settling a marriage the bride-groom’s relatives used to go 
and visit the bride's father and other elders, and if the match was to 
their satisfaction, the unkuva, that is, the money to be given to the 
parents of the bride as bride-price, was fixed, and then the match 
settled. This betrothal ceremony was a small function, of which the 
mounting of the wedding ring (nmiiriirdhanam) (to the bride’s finger) 
formed the important part. It ended with a small feast given by the 
bride’s parents to the bridegroom’s party. The technical name ot‘ this 
feast was called pilla-kuUu kuducuta, that is, partaking of milk 
dishes. Among marriages i/i royal families, the brides’ father offered 
to his daughter many elephants, horses, rnilch-cows, men and maid- 
servants besides mncb jewellery, and at times gave villages aslo, 
according to his status, when she was going to her husband’s house. 
The nobles and vassals followed in the footsteps of thler overlords. 
At the time of marriage, encomiums in gadyn and befitting the 

occasion, were recited. ” Ceremonies like 'kranta.\ .^aptapadulu (seven 
steps) observed in the marriages of this time, are in vogue even to-day. 
Remarriage of widows was not allowed. John of Monteoervino 
observes : “Their marriages take place only at one time of the year ; 
and when the husband dies the wife cannot marry again.”'® 

Generally one had to marry, according to the Sastras, a girl belong- 
ing to one’s own varna, and not to a different one. But some of the 
marriage alliances, contracted by some of the ruling families during 
this period, were not in consonance with the general rule laid down 
hy them. There were mixed marriages; for example, the Vijayanagara 
ruler Harihara II of the Lunar dynasty belonging to the Yadava 
Ksatriya family of Sahgama, gave his daughter in marriage to a member 
of thefourth caste, namely, Kataya Vbma Reddi, prime minister of Ku- 
maragiri Redd), king of Kondavidu; the Eyuva prince Coda Bhima, son of 
king Coda Bhakti Raja of the Solar dynasty, and belonging to the 
Kasyapa gdtrn, took to his wife a daughter of king Anavema Reddi 
of Kondvidu; the Ganga monarch of Kalin ga, Vira NarasiriihadSva, 
belonging to the Atreya goira and the Lunar dynasty, gave his 
daughter to the Recerla prince, Kuruarannavota of Rajukonda belong- 
ing to the Caturthakula. These matrimonial alliances were, no 
doubt, actuated by political expediency. It was the prevailing general 
custom for the vanquished kings to offer their daughters in marriage 

15. Vb. Vj. Ill, V. 55. 

16. NK, TI. V. 2‘21. 

17. Hr. VI.. IV. V. 90. 

18. Voreitfn Notices, p. 188, 

4 * 
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to the victors in battle, along with many gifts of jewels, elephants, horses 
etc. These political marriages form by themselves a separate 
category of their own. They raise the doubt if the Smrtis or the 
Dharma S'astras allowed such inter-caste marriages in this period 
of Hindu religious revival. Though the example^ cited above were 
l^olitical marriages and stand on a different footing altogether, Dharma 
Sastras allowed some anuldma marriages. According to them the 
members of the first two orders of the Hindu society might marry a girl 
from any of the remaining orders, besides a girl of his own caste; that is, 
a brahman may marry, a ksatriya girl, a vaisya girl, er a s'ndra girl, 
and a ksatriya, a vaiisya girl or a s'udra girl, and a vais'ya 
a s'Hdra girl. The s'tldra had to marry a girl of his own 
caste. Some of the marriages cited above might have been 
anuldmo^ marriages, and hence, the seeming inter-caste marriages 
referred to above, might not have been really such. The 
outlook of the different castes and communities in this period 
was more conservative than before, and every community and sect 
tried to preserve its purity and pristine glory. In fact, this 
also seems to have been one of the main motives behind the controversy 
regarding the status of the vais'yas and the vaijatTyaa, which made 
a decision with a royal decree necessary from the dharmasona at 
Vijayanagar, alluded to in one of the previous chapters. The Muslim 
invasions appear to have been greatly responsible for fostering this 
kind of exclusiveness and narrow outlook. The respective castes 
and their internal sub-divisions moved within a limited social orbit 
and hardened into kula^ in this period, each kula tending to become 
endogamous rather than exogamous. When such was the state of 
society and the tendencies that moulded its form, there was hardly 
any scope for inter-caste marriages. 


The following were the Samskaras that were generally observed 
in those days as they are done even to-day: (1) jatakarma, (2) 
naraakarana, (3) annapras'ana, (4) caulam, (5) upanayana 
(6) vivaha^ (7) garbhadhana, (8) pumsavana, and (9) simnatonnyana. 
From the date of conception to the date of birth many customary rites, 
that had come down to that day from very early times, were observed 
with the same solemnity as those that were sanctioned by the S'astras, 
in order that no calamity might befail to the pregnant woman, 
and that she might have an easy delivery, and that the child might 
be healthy. These rites consisted in making offerings of cakes 
and the like, to the tutelary godless of the village and other 


1.9. y. Smrfei, Vivaha Prakarana, 
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famous local goddesses, in the third, fifth and seventh months 
of pregnancy. 

As seon as a child was born, it was customary to observe some 
popular ceremonies, which had no religious sanction behind them, as 
is even now the case in villages devoid of medical aid. Some of these 
customary ceremonies, which were observed in a wealthy or royal 
family at the birth of a child, are recorded in the Telugu literature of 
the period. Of these, some observances survive even to day. It was 
an ancient custom, observed during the period under review, to place a 
gold coki on the navel of the new-born baby and cut the umbilical cord, 
and dip the baby in the winnowing fan filled with pearls. The baby 
was then sprinkled with water in which rice had been washed (/caJt doci)^ 
and it was gently rubbed on the crown with fingers dipped in sesamum 
oil, and bessmeared with ghee. After being washed in warm water, 
collyrium was applied to the baby’s eyes and tilakani or ornamental mark 
was put on its forehead. On either side in the corners (podi^iHit) of 
the gate outside the room, wherein the baby slept, were placed bran 
[taondu)^ live embers (nippulu) and cotton seeds. Disenchanted br^in 
was poured across tlie gateway outside it. Water pots or aiikas (small 
pots with broad mouths), in which were placed some margosa sprigs 
[c'cpa remmahi), were put probably in the room near the baby’s cot or 
outside the door of the baby’s room. Other similar precautions for the 
safety of the baby were taken. After all this was done, married woman 
were invited, and after receiving the gifts they brought, they were 
served with vatjmiains (presents of sweets and other things) and 
betel with pieces of camphor. 
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Generally in the eighth year after conception, or in the eighth 
year of birth according to Yajnavalkya, the upanayana ceremony of 
the brahman boy was performed. The investiture with the sacred 
thread of the kastriya boy took place in the eleventh and of the vais'ya 
boy in the twelfth year. A.fter investirig the boy with the sacred thread 
and initiating him into brahnutcarya the guru instructed him in the Vedas 
and the Sastras. The pupil remained a bachelor until he finished his 
studies. After completing his education, he married a girl of his own 
caste and led the life of a grhastha (house-holder), performing the various 
duties enjoined on him by the Smrtis or the Dharma Sastras. A youth 
of those days was expected to learn a S'astra sitting at the feet 
of an acaryo or guru, to acquire good instruction from elders, to 
fulfil his vows with daring, and to win a victory over his kinsmen. He 
who failed to do these was not considered to be a man at all.®® 

It was the pious aspiration of the brahman grhasthns of those 
days to construct a lotus tank®* [kamala kamra), to rear a grove 
of inUm plants, to worship pcraiandru, that is, women who 
committed sati, to set up a mlila f^atra, that is, water pandal 
for offering drinking water to the thirsty in the summer season, and 
to go on a pilgrimage. When the brahman wont on a pilgrimage to any 
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holy place like Kavi or to a sacred iirthn like the Ganges, be fasted 
the whole day and kept holy vigil (jaf;am///m) during niglit at that 
k^atra or tlrtha- In the early morning ho bathed in the river, performed 
pitrtm'pana and piiiddpraiiuna, that is, worshipped the manes with 
libations, and the god of the and then took his meals.®* He 

performed many dnfUL'i and t^luirmas in the course of his pilgrimage, 
which brought home to his mind the rigoi rs, hardships, and realities of 
life, gave him opportunities to come into contact with tl)e outside 
world, and broadened his unllook on life and polished his mind. 

The conduct and beliaviour of some of the brahman youths, 
liowever, was not satisfactory in the light of the (ddiics of that age. 
Some of them did not take much cjre and interest in the performance of 
.^andhf/avaiida-na and the sacrificial riles and ceremonies. They spent 
their time in a jolly way, taking to music, vocal and instrumental, 
and associating with gamblers. There wore also some who stole jewels 
and vessels from their own honse and staked them in gambling. Decorum 
of speech was not observed. Some youths went after alchemists to win 
their favour and learn the art. Some made friends witli atheists and 
treated/i^/fasand plthaniardjis with respect, and f(dt glad to be with vitas. 
There were some youths who did acts like these which were totally 
condemned as unbecoming and unworthy of true brahmans.®^ 

Danas : 

Dana or gift acquired fresh importance during this age of Hindu 
revival. Hemiidri’s Danakluinda, which elaborately treats of innumerable 
gifts of a religious character, inspirerl the public to make gifts to acquire 
eternal merit, and to ensure wealth and happiness in tlie future birth. It 
roused the charitable instinct in men and women, holding out before them 
the attraction of the acquisition of merit and happiness for mere giving 
away of something of his own, ungrudgingly with a pure heart. Every 
member of the Hindu society, man and woman, generally made some 
gift or other according to his ability aiid status. The Reddi kings are 
stated to have made all the gifts enumerated by Hemadri in his 
Dankhanda which was a popular treatise on the subject. Their chief 
credit lies in their having made not only the minor danas but also the 
VKihddanas which were sixteen in number, 'fherc is reason to believe 
that the number of mahadanas was not constant, and that it had increased 
with the advance of time; for, a passage hi the Pasumarju grant of the 
Eastern Calukya king ViSnuvardhana Ul of the eiglith century, extols 
the king as having made tula and other damvidfui mahaddnas in the 


24. Ibid, V. .121. 

25, Ks. Kh. J V, vv. 81 and iOO. 
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country extending between KancI and the confluence of the Sangii and 
&^i^dkTdL{^"A-Kanci-Oanga-Sagara-madhya -paripaka (?kalpita) tuldddnadi- 
(lasamdha^^mahdddna-manddhika'ddnabuddhihy^. From this it is evident 
that at the time of Vi^ijuvardhana III, that is, by the middle of the eighth 
century, the number of viahddanas was only ten. If it were greater, 
certainly, it would have found mention in the grant itself. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that, from the eighth century to the fourteenth century, 
the number of mahdddnas increased from ten to sixteen. 

Among the kings of Kondavidu, Anavema Reddi, the third king, 
is expressly stated in one ” of his records to have made the ddnas 
namely (1) brahmunijla ddna, (2) Kanakadhord ddna, (3) Odsahasrn 
dana and (4) Kalpataru ddna etc. His Pedacejuktiru record also 
refers to the Kanakadhard mahdddna made by him. The express 
mention of these gifts should not lead us to think that Anavema did 
not make other gifts. As a matter of fact, the Reddi kings of Konda- 
vidu, Rajaraah endravaram and KandukUru are credited in their records 
to have made all the gifts enumerated by Hemadri in his Ddnakhanda. 
We cannot, however, authoritatively maintain that this claim is true 
of every king belonging to the three houses, though it might be true 
in case of some of the kings like Anavema Recjdi. Kumaragiri Reddi 
also made 7/ia/mdarias like Tulapurum^^ dana. His Anaparti grant 
states that he made this Tuldpurtim ddna at Daksharam after the 
completion of his victorious eastern campaign. 

Annadeva Coda, son of BhaktirEja of the E^uva family, is said 
to have made OOsahasra dana in the vicinity of the temple of Virbhadra 
at the holy place of Pattesam, an island in the river Godavari, and 
also the Saptasdgara and Hiranyamcru ddnas, 

26. C. r. No., 9 of 1918-ld. 

27. Ep. Coll., No. 20 of 1916. 

28. Elliot’s Collection; No. 15-6-2G. 

29. BediU Rani, 11, No. 1. Oct. 1921 - Vide, his Komaragiripuram grant, 

30. J.A.H.R.S., XI, p. 91. 

31. Ep. Ind. XXVI, pp. 14 ff. 

“The Saptasagara is the fourteenth mahadana in the list of the sixteen mahadanas 
described by Hemadri. The ritual connected with the performance of this dana 
may be briefly described thus; Brahmans must l)e invited on an auspicious day and 
requested to perform the punyahvacana or purificatory ceremony. In a mandapa 
which is specially erected for the purpose, the images of some deities must be 
installed on a vtdi or platform. This must be followed by the performance of 
Vrddhis^raddha, or the s'taddha for ensuring prosperity. Seven golden kundas 
(vessels) 21" X 21" or 10" X 10" in dimensions (height and width) and-weighingfrom 
seven to one thousand palas, according to the means of the donor, must be secured* 
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Aiva dana is yet another referred to in the inscriptions of 
this period. Aivaddnadiki^aguru was one of the titles of Updirftjai 
surnamed Undis'a of the Solar race, who ruled from Sflravarapattana. 

Allaya Verna Reddi of Rajamabendravaram was also reputed for 
his liberality. He is stated in his Vemavaram grant as having 
given away to brahmans thousands of kine igdsohasrdni) in the 
Daksharamabhiimi, before god Bhimesvara. This is no doubt a refe- 
rence to the gdsaihasra mahdddna. He is also extolled in inscriptions 
as the gdcarmo -mallei grahdjyi-praddt^^ one who granted to brahmans 
meinj agraharas^ each of the extent of a gdearma.^^ Besides these 

They should be placed first on sesamum and then on the skin of an antelope. Next, 
each of the seven pots should bo filled with salt, milk, ghee, molasses, curds, sugar 
and water respectively, to symbolise thci seven oceans of the Hindu mythology, and 
the images in gold respectively of Brahma, Visnu. s'iva. Surya, Indra. Lak^mi and 
Parvati, and gems and grains of different varieties must bo added to them. Twenty 
five brahmans (8 Rtvika, 8 dvarapalakas, 8 japa-brahmans and one guru) have to 
be engaged, and Aor/ias for all the gods installed in the mandapa must lie performed. 
When the hbma for Varuna is completed, the Yajamana has to bathe and go around 
the vbdi three times chanting vumlrca. On the second day the hbma lias to be 
performed a thousand times; and finally the /ci/n^as must be given away as a gift 
to the brahmans. ” HemMri's Gaturvargacintamani, Danakhanda (Bibli Ind., 
Oh. V. pp, 337-339). 

Hwanyambru or comes under AfcTrw dnna$. The representation 

of the Meru mountain can be made In any kind of metal or grain. In case if it is made 
of grain, it is called Dhanyameru, If it is mvarna or gold the representation of the 
Meru must have three redgea weighing three palas. When the representation 
of the Meru is ready, worship is offered to it in the prescribed manner. And then on 
occasions like eclipses, it is presented as a gift to a brahman for the purpose. This 
is given to propitiate the god Varaha (Ibid, pp.' 391 — 392)*’. Quoted from the 
paper on the Rajahmundry Museum plates of Telugu Coda, Annadeva by Dr. N. Ven- 
kataramanayya, Kp. Ind., Vol. XXVI. p. 38, f. note 6). 

32. C.P. No. 16 of 1917-18, dated in s'aka 1304, Hemadri’s Gaturvargacintamani, Dana- 
khanda (Bibl. Ind.) Vol, I, pp. 689-90. 

33. Ep. Ind., XIII. pp. 237 ff. 

34. Vol, IV. No. 1382. 

35. Bp. Ind., XIH. V. 19 p. 242. 

The Sarangapuratn grant (N.D.I., Vol I, C.P. 17, p. 187) of SSrangadhara dated toi 
s'aka 1176 gives the definition of ft gbcarma in the following verse : 

ll_ 28. 

Ten haatoA make one dan^\ thirty dandas make one nivartana\'and ten nivarianau 
make one gbcarma, 

“ Gbcarma-A place thirty dandaa long by one danda and seven ha$taa broad— 
B^hasp. [M. Bh., XIII. 3121 So h.]**. -Holler Williams, p. 304. 
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diinashe presenterl to god Markandeyesvara at Rajamahendravaram 
a bronze bell weighing twelve thousand palikas ((hfudakastdiasTiJ-polika- 

pramaria mkanibja-nirmi^^^^^^ var.tghantii/n^^'). Ordinary offerings 

or gift of things suitable to and much needed in the season in wliich it 
was made, like drirking warter {mlila-dxirut), and fans in the 
summer season, and koinbala day a or gift of blanket^s in the 
winter season, acquired fresh importance. A.bove all these gifts, anna 
dana, or the offering of food to the Hindus irrespective of caste or 
community, and particularly to the brahman on particular days and 
occasions, was considered to be the greatest of all the danos. Offering 
of food acquired fresh importance during this period and was considered 
to be a very meritorious act. There were some brahmans in this period 
who observed the gift of offering food as a vraia, and were eulogised by 
people as divi/annadata^ and annaprada.t(if<. Some such brihmans with 
these titles figure as shareholders in the agvahara grants given by the 
Redd! kings of Rajamahnndravaram^h 

There were special aiispicioLis occasions for making gifts. It is 
stated in the Danakhnnda that gifts made on such occasions brought to 
the giver inestimable merit. The moment of Sun’s progress to the north 
and the south and Daknndycma’pnm^ the 

occasion of a lunar or solar eclipse, tlie Arthodaya and the MahAdaya 
occasions, and the Pmkararn festivals, were, even as in the present 
day, considered to he very auspicious occasions, for making gifts. In 
fact, most of the grants, both private and public, recording gifts, were 
generally made on the occasions of the Sun’s progress either to the 
north or to the south, and at the time of eclipses either lunar or solar* 
The grant of the village of Guriipini recorded in the Kofikuduru plates 
of Prince Aliya Dodda Reddi of Rajamahendravaram was made on the 
occasion of Ari}M(iyn--pun!iakdl^ which is an astronomical combination 
of the nak^^atra Sravanam, tlie yoga VyatTpata, and the week day 
Sunday on the new moon Pausya, i. e., this parraut. “takes place on 
the new moon thiihi of the Amauta PauSi, provided this thithi falls on 
a Sunday, when during the day time the naksatra is S'ravariam and 
yoga VyatTpata’’.'*® “The (Pausa bahula 15) is called Mahodaya 
when any one of the aforesaid special features is wanting and others 

80. Ep. Ind., Vol. XTII, p. 242, vv. 10 and 20. 

37. Ep. Ind., XIIT. pp. 254-55. 

Annaclata Vennayfirya. 

Annadata Lingaya Blmtta. 

Annadata Lak^manarya etc. 

The title annadota’hocwwu^ idinost a surname of the above families. 

38. Ep. Ind., Vol. V. p. 55. 
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are present.’* Other auspicious occasions are the tithis ^ivaratri, i. e., 
the 14th day of the dark fortnight of the month of Migha, and the 
Bkadasi, the 11th dayof the bright half of the months of Vaisakha, Asadha, 
Bhadrapada, Kartika, PauSa, and Phalj^ju^a, which have special 
names, viz., Mohini Ekadasi, S'ayana EkadaS, Parivartana EkadasT, 
BOdhana Ekadasi, Vaikiintha EkidasT, and Amalaki EkSldasi 
respectively, 

Vraias : 

Many of the vratas described by Hemadri in the Vrata khan^a of 
his Oaiiirvargacintdmani, were performed by people in the age of the 
Reddi period. Most of these vratas have survied even to the present day. 
Of these, some were exclusively Saivite in character, home Vaisnavite 
and some, common to all sects, the Smartas, Saivas and Vai^pavas, 
Sivaratrivrdta and Eku<i(iitvrata were very important vratas to the 
Saivas and Vaishnavas respectively. Observing holy vigil during 
night on the day of the vruta^ spending the whole time in the singing 
the glory of the deity danci tig hearing the jmvyaknthas and Purapas 
and praising the glory of the God of the respective persuasions, were 
important items to be observed in the performance of the vrata. The 
way in which the Saivas of those days spent the day of the Sivaratri, 
and the stories illustrating the merit accruing to the performer of this 
i^imrdtrivrata, are well described in the Piin^iturddhyacaritra and 
Sivavdtri Mahdtmyam written by Palkuriki SSmanatha and S'rfnatha 
respectively. Ekadaiirrata is described in a general way (notits 
ceremonial aspect ) in the works Srlranya Mahdtmyam and RukmaiigadQ- 
caritra written by Bhairavakavi and Praudhakavi Mallana. In fact, 
the latter work was particularly written to popularise Ekddaiirratn 
and to drive home, to the mind of the people at large, the invaluable 
fruits one would derive both on this earth in his life-time and in 
heaven in his life after death, placing before them the concrete 
example of king Rukmangada of yore who, in spite of many allurements^ 
temptations and difficulties, did not fail to observe this vraia^ 
Consequently, we are told that he went to Vaikuntha, the permanent 
abode of god Visnu. The DvadaiTvrafa is another vrala supplemen- 
tary to the Ekddhivrata. Those who observed the Ekddailvrala had 
necessarily to perform duly dvadailparanu, that is, breaking fast on the 
Dvadasi day, the next lunar day to Ekadasi, of the light fortnight, 
very early in the morning by giving a feast to brahmans. Many 
brahmans of this period observed this Ekadaiivrata and gave the 
dvadasi feast. Because of the religious observance of this dvadasi feast, 
the term dvadasi itself became the surname of some families in this 
period; for example, a certain scholar Allada Bhatta, one of the 
43 
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donees of the VSmavaram grant of king Allaya VSma Reddi, had the 
surname Dvadasi.^*’ These two vratas, Ekadasi and the Dvadasi, though 
very important to the VaiSnavas, were generally observed by the Smartas 
also. Another vrata of the same category referred to in the Telugu 
work Kridabhiramam is the Kdmcsvarivrata, It mainly relates 
to the worship of seven married women who go by the general name 
of Akkalu. The song Akkla-pdta relating to this vrata is still current 
in the Telugu country. This Saivite vrata is observed even to the 
present day in the Telugu country in some families. Owing to the 
impact of Western culture, the development of science an! the change 
that has come over the outlook of the Andhras, the religious fervour and 
belief in rratas have been gradually dying out, and many of the 
vratas^ which were in vogue during the Reddi period, have been 
forgotten. The two main vratas alluded to above, namely S'ivaratri 
and Ekadasi have however still a hold over people unlike many of the 
other vratas described by Hemadri. 

Peculiar customs and rites : 

/• 

The different ceremonies and vratas whether Saivite or Vais- 
navite, brought in their train several peculiar customs, like keeping 
holy vigil on special and sacred days, fasting the whole day and 
breaking on the following day very early in the morning, and 
taking meal only once in the day (elcabhuktavi^^^), either in the afternoon 
or during night time and so on. 

^ As in the previous period the dominating religion at this time 
was Saivism which gave rise to some peculiar customs and rites, some 
of which took such deep root in the country that they are observed 
by the Saivas even at the present day. Taking food only once a day 
during nights in the month of Kartika, and on some days which were 
considered to be sacred to god Siva, was and is one of the customs 
observed by the Saivas. The special term by which this custom is 
known in Telugu is naktattP^ which literally means night, Bharita- 
hhdjanam is another custom among the^ S'aivas which survives till 
this day. According to this custom the Saivas do not eat or partake of 
anything, without first offering it to the god whose emblem (linga) they wear 

30. Ep. Iml., XIII, p. 254, an<i p. 245. 

“ Divyannadata dvadas'yam 
Veda-s'astra-patufi-suddliih 
Dvadas'y-Allada-Bhattah " — v. 56. 

40. £r*ifS»e>s a, <5#(r«-Oe>a»t». . , ” — SJm. Dv., II, viii. v. 141. 

41. Vr. Pt., XII, V, 55, 
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which they call prana4inga, and not a particle of whatever that 
was served, was left behind uneaten. Once the offering was made to 
the prdna4in(ja, no dish offered subsequent to it, was accepted. This kind 
of meal goes by the technical name of hharifa-bldjanani.^’^ 

These vratas served as a means to educate the common man in 
souhculture, and to train him in disciplining his conduct of life. The 
sanctity and greatnesss of each vrata and the inestimable fruits one 
would reap by performing it, are illustrated by means of mythical or 
semi-mythical stories, the central figure of which was either king 
Yudhisthira. or some other hero, who is generally stated to have 
observed this vrata in days of vore. In this way, these vratas 
indirectly contributed to the growtli of popular traditional literature, 
which exercised great influence on the mind of the common man, 
sharpened his religious outlook, and inspired him to pursue the objects 
he cherished with faith and devotion. In addition to this literature, the 
Puriinas and the Mahabh'drata which were daily read to the public in 
agrahdras^ temples and ma{h.as by efficient paurdnikds;, stamped on the 
mind of the common Ulan the fundamental principlcwS of neo-Hinduisrn 
and trained him in the dharrna of the land. The vratas the ancients 
observed, the literature they produced, the Puranas and the Itihasas 
they heard, the g<iyas and the folk-songs they sang, the puppet shows 
they exhibited, the dramas they put on boards, the stories they recited, the 
sculptures in temples they represented, the pictures they painted, all 
had only one aim and object, namely, to educate and train the common 
man in Hindu culture, and to disseminate spiritual knowledge to one and 
all, irrespective of age, sect, caste, creed or religion, to enable them to 
face the realities of life with composure, and finally lo attain mO/i:s-(/., the 
fourth purv'^arlha. Principles were enunciated, dharma was defined, and 
all the forces were set in motion; the State, the society and religion, all 
worked together as one unit with perfect harmony without any rift to 
achieve the common object and reach the goal. 

Self Immolation : 

r 

Saivism by nature, was a martial religion. It turned out to be 
more martial in the mediaeval period than in the previous one, and 
put in vogue certain rites, at once audacious and brave, which were 
either rare or unpopular till then. The Tantric cult one phase of 
Saivism, which found its way into the Telugu country during the 
mediaeval period, was greatly responsible for popularising these rites 
and firmly implanting them in the land. The nmst irnportantof these rites 
was, of course, self-iinmolatibn by offering one’s own head either to a god 


42. He. Vb. II, pr. 125. 
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or goddess. In order to propitiate a deity, whose wrath was believed to 
have been manifested either in the form of a pestilence or calamity, 
or in order to fulfil a vow taken by him to get his cherished desire or 
earthly object coveted, it seems to have been an ancient custom in 
South India for a devotee to offer his head and immolate himself. This 
rite was called midi-tala in Telugu, and ialai-haU in Tamil. This rite of 
talai^bali is referred to in the early Tamil classic Stlappadikarain, wherein 
we read of warriors who “cut off their dark-haired heads containing such 
fierce red eyes as seemed to burn those upon whom they looked, and 
willingly offered them upon the sacrificial altar (of the guardian deity) 
with the prayer that the conquering king might be ever victorious.’^*® 
Sculptural representations*^ of the offering of the head of the early period 
are not entirely absent in South India, though rare. We thus come to 
know from the Silappadikararn and the sculptural representations that 
the rite of offering one’s own head had been in vogue in South India 
from very early times. The Tantric cult of the early mediaeval period, 
and the PaS'upata S'aivism which had been an active and dominating 

43. Silappadikararn, Tr. by Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar (Oxford University 
Press, 1939), p. 113; Vide also, the author’s note on p. 118. 

44. They are found at Mahabalipuram, Tricliinopoly, PullaniHng.ai (ten miles to 
the south of Tanjoro). and Mallam (in the Gudur taluk of the Nelloro district ). In 
the sculptures found in the Draupadiratha and the Variiha cave at Mah.-!. 
balipuram wo find two male figures kneeling on the side of a four armed goddess 
who can bo easily identified as Burga or Hahisasuiamacdani. It was Dr. J. Ph. 
Vogel who has first drawn our attention to this rite of head-offering by 
publishing bis paper entitled "'The head-offering to the Goddess in the Vallava 
sculptures^* (Vide. Bui leiin of the School of Oriental Studies, VoL VI, pp. 639 ff). 
The cult of Durga and Bhairava appears to have come into vogue during 
the period of rule of the so-called GreaU>r Pallavas of Kanoi. that is. the descen- 
dants of Mahendravjirman I PallavB. The representation of Durga killing Mahi^i- 
sura at Mahabalipuram is one of the gems of the Pallava sculpture. In the 
sculptures at Tricliinopoly and Pullamangai the devotee who was offering his head 
is represented as holding up his tuft of hair by his left hand and applying the sword 
which he hold in his right hand to his neck. A similar representation is found 
sculptured on a hero-stone set up at Mallam in the 20th year of the Pallava king, 
Kampavarman. The hero is here represented as ‘ holding his severed head by the 
tuft in his left hand, while the right-hand grasp a sword, (8. L 1. Vol. xii, p. 60. 
PI. vi). Sculptural roprtsentotions of this head-offering are not wanting in 
Northern India during the pre-mediaeval period. While identifying a sculptural 
representation on a terra-cotta plaque, excavated at Paharpur, Bengal Dr. U. 
N. Ghoshal, M. A., Ph.D. writes a very revealing article, wherein he gives a 
number of quotations from the Markamlcya Purana, i\\o Katilui Parana, the 
Tantrasara and other works, to pro ve that this was a right belonging to the s'akta 
cult. He however observes that "it is most often associaled with the s'akta 
cult, though some examples of its connection with the cult of s'iva and other deities 
also occur. ’’-Vide, his article on ''the oldest representatioji of the Saktacultin 
Bengal art ” iu 1. H. Q.. XVI, 489 ff. 
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force during the Kakatiya period, no doubt, gave fresh impetus to this 
rite of self-immolation,**^ and imparted to the hero a sanctity all bis own. 

This self-immolation by a devotee in his excessive devotion to bis 
tutelary deity was the best offering he could make on earth. This domina- 
ting desire to sacrifice bis all, in a frantic religious devotion, made the 
devotee spill his own blood on the altar of his deity, by cutting open his 
heart, his belly, or any part of his body, or pluck out and offer his eyes, 
whenever necessary. He gave his precious life which was the best and the 
highest offering he could make. The zeal, enthusiasm, and unflinching 
faith in the ideals made the offering appear to the devotee a very easy, 
simple, and an ordinary affair, unworthy even to get elated in making 
it. This was the spirit that dominated the latter part of the Kakatiya 
period, and the period under review as well. This spirit was 
cultivated greatly about the period of Muslim invasions, and served as 
a powerful antidote to the religious fanaticism of the Muslims in their 
aim to destory the fabric of Hindu religion and culture. This force 
developed by the virile Saiva cult of the Kakatiya period, was employed 
in defending the Hindu religion. It arrested the Islamic aggression and 
held it at bay during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, making it 
possible for the Hindus to reorganise and resuscitate their religion and 
culture. It may be probably regarded as an answer given by the Hindus 
to the challenge thrown against them by the aggressive Muslims. 

IL roes : 

It was the belief of the people of those times that the goddess 
Durga granted the desires of all those who worshipped the Asta Bhai- 
ravas of the eight quarters with the blood of their aHtingns^ eight 
limbs of the body, and made an offering of head soaked in blood. 

45. This rito of self-immolation seems to have originally spread from the Cola, country 
to the Andhra country during the Kakatiya period; fbr, from the Malkapu rain inscrip- 
tion (J A IT R S„ VoL iv. p. i’60) of queen Rudramadcvi, daughter of Kakatiya 
Oanapatideva, dated in s'aka 11S3, that is. 1‘261 A. I)., we come to know that the 
great s'aiva saint Vi^wesvara s'iva, the recipient of the village of ^landaram from 
the queen, subsequent to the establishment of a s'aiva matha, known as ({olakimafha 
at that village, appointed as guards of the village and the motha Viraldiadras, who are 
said to have been born in the Cola country {Colaacs'ajah), and to have been drawn 
from the four cAhtei {Caturvarnya-samudbhutahj. This shows that these Virabhadras 
came there from the Cola cou’ntry. They were no, doubt the devotees of god 
Virabhadra, a terrifio aspect of Siva. These village guards Virabhadras, are eaid to 
have done heroic deeds such as the cutting of their scrotum, siomach or head, for the 
protection of the village”. Offering one’s life for a cause, a faith, or to one’s own 
deity was a maiked feature of the latter Kakatiya period, 

46 
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The worship of Bhairava, and Virabhadra* the fearful and 
terrific aspects of god Siva, and of Siva’s ^akti, Durga, of Bhadrakali, 
the consort of Virabhadra, and of Vetala, a prince among goblins, 
prevalent in the Andhra country during the Reddi period, inspired the 
Saiva devotees as well as the common people, and kept up the level of 
the high watermark of heroic spirit reached in the Kakatiya times* 
Gradually, any one who voluntarily gave up his life for the sake of 
Hindu dharrna or of a noble cause, or performed any heroic deed 
risking his life in the interests of either one’s own community or of the 
entire Hindu society, was dubbed as a hero, and his family was duly 
rewarded. Sucli heroes sprang up from every caste. The value and 
nature of the cause, object or ideal for which a person gave up his 
life, decided the place of honour to be given to him in the hierarchy of 
heroes. 

Self-iminolatioii developed into an institution altogether, and 
there were special temples of Bhairava, Virabhadra and Kali, which 
went by the name of Cainpudu gullu in Telugu, where the heroes or 
devoteesS immolated themselves in fulfilment of vows. During the Reddi 
period, this rite of self-immolation grew in popularity, and tlio number 
of persons, who killed themselves by offering their beads to Siva, was 
greater than in the previous period. They were not allowed to practise 
this gruesome rite at each and every place and at each and every 
temple. Since they believed that they would go to heaven or to the 
presence of the deity bv performing this rite on an auspicious occasion, 
specially sacred to the Saivas, in the presence of Bhairava, Virabhadra, 
Bhadrakali or Durga, they had to go in search of such temples. So, 
to relieve their difficulty king, Anavema Reddi, the third king who sat 
on the throne of Konjavidu, built, for the merit of his paternal uncle 
Anuaya, a stone pavilion called ViraUr9inan^apa^ the hall of tl\e heads 
of heroes, on the hill of Srisailam,in the court-yard of god Mallikarjuna. 
His officer, who was entrusted with the construction of this 
building, was a certain Mallana, son of Paiicabhiksam Ramanatha 
or Ramaya, who supervised the work of building steps to the 
Patalagahga under king Verna Re^di.” Mallana is described as 
Sankar-agcima-mantra dilc'<d-vibhut-yudan(ntacaru^^ that is, one follow- 
ing the course of conduct of the divine excellence of the mantra-dtksa^ 

47. Camptulu^gullu is the plural of Cathpiulu-gudi which term finds mention in the 
Telugu literature of this period. 

ooofe cSin 

6''~S^3rt^3acex;c ffieiexio — 8m. Dv.,I, IV, v. 17. 

The temple referred to in these lines is said to have been consecrated to god 
Bhairava. 
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enunciated by the Saiva Aga7nas. The above facts are known from 
the S'risailam record of Anavema Reddi, dated in Saka 1299, that is, 
1378 A. D. This record which was inscribed on the pillars of the 
rnantapa adjoining the Nandi-mantapa in the Mallikarjuna temple, 
gives a description of this rnantapa. It was a thirty eight** 
pillared, pavilion consisting of a broad central hall paved with 
stones (slabs), the ceiling of which was decorated with sculptures 
of fresh lotuses, and a fine arched gateway {ntukhahhadrn-t^rana-yutam) 
containing the images of dvarapalakus on either side. Each of the pillars 
is said r,o have consisted of five limbs (anga-pancaka-yutaih). The 

t r 

several varieties of mantapas mentioned in the Silpa Saslras were named 
in accordance with the kinds of pillars employed. Of such mantapas one 
is the Rndrakanta rnantapa, each of the pillars of which consisted of five 
uqastambhaH.^^ Since the pillars of the Viraiird rnantapa built by 
AnavOma are said to have consisted of five limbs, probably five 
upastambhas, this seems to have been a RiulrakanLa rnantapa. The terra 
hhadra in bhadninkani, the qualifying adjective of the rnantapa and in 
tnukhahhadraidrana denoting the frontal arched gateway, is suggestive 
of double meaning. The term may also signify Virabhadra or his 
consort Bhadrakali. It is not unlikely that an image or images either 
of Virabhadra or of Bhadrakali or both were sculptured in the hall and on 
the arched gateway. The inscription further states: “How 
wonderful it is that here in this maptapa hosts of Ekahgaviras, who 
proudly make a votive offering of their eyes, hands, heads, and tongues, 
by cutting them, attain instantaneously a brilliant body of blessed limbs. 
The next moment, endowed with three eyes, ten arms, five faces (heads), 
and five tongues, they shine as if they were af^tainUrtis (eight-bodied 
S'ivas.” The construction of a separate pavilion by Aiiavema Reddi for 
the sake of those who immolated themselves, bears testimony to the 
popularity of this rite in the times of the Reddi kings. 

Midi-tala or offering of head was also known as ganda-tala^"^ 
Any kind of hindrance to the normal observance of the vrata or 
worship in any way, by reason either of loss of any one of the materials 
daily used in the ceremonial worship, or of not getting hold of the 
required puja dravyas essential for worship according to the vow taken, 
was at times the cause of this self immolation. In the full belief that 
this was god- sent to test the depth of sincerety of his vow, the 
devotee chipped off his head unflinchingly with the 'shears of destiny*, 

^ 8 . Ep, Coll., No. 20 of 1916. 

19. In. Ar.. 1 , p. 219. 
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D.IS 60 . Rj. V, V. 249, 
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called gand ignttem in Telugu. It wa8 a broad circular sharp-edged 
iron-instrument which, besides the dagger and the sword, was largely 
used for cutting the head by applying it to the neck. 

Nicolo do Conti who witnessed such self immolation in the city of 
Cambait, which remains yet unidentifiable, describes ibe way in which 
the hero chipped off his bead with large shears. “ Many present them- 
selves,” writes Conti, “who have determined upon self immolation, 
having on their neck a broad circular piece of iron, the fore part of 
which is round and the hinder part extremely sharp. A chain attached 
to the forepart hangs suspended upon the breast, into which the 
victims, sitting down with their legs drawn up and their neck bent, 
insert their feet. Then ..they suddenly stretch out their legs and at the 
same time drawing their neck, cut off their own head, yielding up 
their lives as a sacrifice to their idols. These men are regarded as 
saints”.^'‘ Besides Conti, other foreign travellers, like Friar Odoric 
(1321- 22 A. D.) and Friar Jordanus (1323- 1330 A. D.) who visited South 
India earlier than Conti, refer to this rite of self immolation, and describe 
the manner in which it was done. Writing about Ma’bar (the 
Coromandel region) Odoric says: “And another custopi they have of this 
kind. One will come saying: “I desire to sacrifice myself for my 
God.“ And then his friends and kinsfolk, and all the players of the 
country, assemble together to make a feast for him who is determined 
to die for his God. And they hang round his neck five very sharp 
knives, and lead him thus to the presence of the idol with loud songs. 
Then he takes one of those sharp knives and calls out with a loud voice; 
“Thus I cut my flesh for my God” ; and cutting a piece of his flesh 
wherever he may choose, he casteth it in the face of the idol ; and 
saying again ; “ I devote myself to die for my God, “ he endeth by 
slaying himself there. And straightway they take bis body and burn 
it, for they look on him as a saint, having thus slain himself for his 
idol. And many other things greatly to be marvelled at are done by 
these people, which are by no means to be written®*. ” Again Friar 
Jordanus writting about Greater Indi^®* states thus about self immola- 
tion. “In this Greater India many sacrifice themselves to idols in this 
way. When they are sick, or involved in any grave mischance, they 
vow themselves to the idol if they should happen to be delivered. Then, 
when they have recovered, they fatten themselves for one or two years 
continually, eating and driiikingfat things, etc. And when another festival 
comes round, they cover themselves with flowers and perfumes, and 

51. Major., Conti, pp., 27—88. 

52. Fareign Notices, p, 197. 

53. Greater India of Jordan U8 included many kingdonit of whloh Teleno (Tdinga or 
the Telugu country) was one (Vide, Ibid. p. 212), 
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crown themselves with white garlands, and go with singing and play- 
ing before the idol when it is carried through the land (like the image of 
the Virgin Mary here among us at the Rogation tides) ; and those men 
who are sacrificing themselves to the idol carry a sword with two han- 
dles, like those (knives) which are used in currying leather ; and, after 
they have shown off a great deal, they put the sword to the back of the 
neck, cutting strongly with a vigorous exertion of both hands, and so 
cut off their own heads before the idol. 

Another way of self immolation was by throwing oneself under 
the wheel of a car carrying an idol in procession in reputed holy places 
and get crushed to death. This seems to have been in vogue in South 
India during this period. Telugu literature does net furnish any 
references to this custom; but the foreign travellers who visited this 
country noted this. Friar Odoric observe.s thus : “Many pilgrims who 
have come to this feast cast themselves under the chariot, so that its 
wheels may go over them, saying that they desire to die for their God: 
And the car passes over them, and crushes and cuts them in sunder, and 
sotheyperish on the spot. ..And thus not a year passes hut there perish 
more than five hundred men in this manner; and their bodies they burn, 
declaring that they are holy, having thus devoted themselves to death for 
their God/’ Nicolo de Conti also saw this custom at Vijayanagar. 
“In Bizenegalia (Vijayanagar) also”, he observes, “at a certain time 
of the year, their idol is carried through the city placed between two 
chariots, in which are young women richly adorned, who sing hymns 
to the god, and accompanied by a great concourse of people. Many, 
carried away by the fervour of their faith, cast themselves on the 
ground before the wheels, in order that they may be crushed to death, 

- a mode of death which they say is very acceptable to theit God.” 

In fact, some Saiva communities like Virabhadra.s, Viramustis, 
and Mailara Virabhatas practised these rites and customs to an 
excess and made them part and parcel of their daily life. ViraraiiStis 
are mentioned in a Kakatiya record of S. 1 and the daring deeds of 
the Mailara Virabhatas are described in Kridahhiramam. Both the 
Viramustis and the Maihiras are Lihgayats now. The former are 
professional acrobats and mendicants, who are now attached to Devahgas 
and Kornatis. They perform acrobatic feats with swords ahd daggers. 
We are informed by Edgar Thurston that “they correspond to the 
Virabhadra Kayakams of the Canarese Lihgayats, like whotP they dress 

54. Ibid. p. 209. 

56. Foreign Notices, p. 19G. 

56. Major, Conti, p. 28, 

44 
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up and adorn themselves with small lingas, the figure of Virabhadra, 
a sword, a plate bearing a star, and the lieads of A.suras (demons). 
Every important S'aivite temple has one or two Viramustis attached to 
it, and they are supposed to be servants of god, Siva. One of their 
chief duties is to guard the idol during processions, and on other 
occasions. If, during a car procession, the car does not move, the 
Viramiistis cut themselves with their swords until it is set in motion ” 
The following are some of the heroic feats performed in this period by 
Mailara Virabhatas, the devotees of god Mailara. The heroic servants 
of Mailara used to jump down, from a considerable height above, into the 
pit of sharp iron spiles below (that is, into the pit wherein were planted 
these sharp iron spikes), cutting off the cords of the fibrous network 
sling, utti as it is called in Telugu, which they held, while hanging in the 
air. Another feat was the swallowing of an iron tube (ayd nalainMi) 
applying ‘shears of destiny’ to the neck without any fear or hesitation. 
Piereing sharp thin pin-like iron pieces, into their body, on 

their chest, lips, tongue etc., they used to light Tv'atulu in the nacked 
palms of their right and left hands'*^ and wave them before the deity. 


Hero-Stones : 

Such heroes of the period who laid down their lives for a sacred, 
noble, or public cause, were revered as saints. Even the brahman and 
the cow, the two symbols signifying the spiritual wealth and 
the material prosperity of the nation, were considered to be fit objects 
for the sacrifice of one’s life, in their protection or liberation. These 

57. Ep. Coll. No. 114 of 1917 ; J. A. H. K. S., Vol. IV. p. 53. 

58. Edgar Thurston - Castes and Tribes of the Madras Presidefiicy, Vol. VII, p. 410. 
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iaj — 8m. Dv., II. vii. v, 61. 

This vorse indirectly, but clearly, enunciates the objects for which it was customary 
in those times to offer life, namely, in the protection of cattle (especially of cows), in 
the liberation of a brahman from captivity, in the interest of one's master, and in 
fulfilment of one’s vow, 
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martyrs were honoured by the Gominemoration of their sculptural 
representations in their act of trying to kill themselves, or fighting 
for their master or country. Stones containing representations of 
or heroes are called 'intakalf^ or hero-stones (/ra/ or kallu means 
a stone). These stone representations of heroes were made either by 
the public, by their master, or by their near relations. Many such 
virakals found in some of the Saiva kytras in the Andhra country 
(for example, Tripurdntakam in the Kurnool district, MdpUru in the 
Ouddapah district, and KareihpUdi and Macerla in the Guntur district). 
These hero-stones are seen in the Telingand also, particularly at 
S^aivite centres, like Warangal, the seat of the Pasupata Saivism of the 
Kakatiya period. As this had been a wide-spread custom il is still 
possible to discover such hero-stones in many places of the Andhra 
country. Regarding the hero-stones found at Tripurfintakam, the 
Superintendent of Epigraphy w’rites as follows : 


“Within the court*yard, and in front of the central shrine (of the 
Tripurasundari temple) are arranged in a line a number of rirakals 
representing human ligurea in various postures some with a dagger 
thrust into their necks or abdomen, and some driving their daggers into 
the left thigh with one hand, and raising a weapon with the other, in 
order to stab themselves in the chest. One peculiar feature of these 
figures is the long braided hair^^ which is gracefully allowed to hang 
right up to the kuee ...A large number of similar stones were seen by 
me on the hill at MopUru''* in the Pulivendla taluk of the Cuddapah 
district An inscription on one of the x)i7UikaU in the Tripurasundari 
l?emple which may, on palaeographical grounds, be referred to the thir- 
teenth century A. D , seems, however, to explain the real situation. 
It runs: iSvasti Srlmatu So niakiva<ju rude mini AUa{da) ViramalUari 

virunivciriki rtiehi--k(ivalen(mt tarn i tala TripfirdiBviki icce''. “Hail! The 
glorious Somas'ivagurudeva offered to Tripuradevi liis (own) head so 
that good may befall to the hero called Alla(da) Viramallu Another 
record (not completely preserved) states about tlie end; “(this is) the 
head to the goddess. “ From these it looks as if the figures were meant 

61. There arc also figures of heroes represcntud with differont typos of beautiful 
kcs'apas’as, modes of arranging the hair in the form of a loop, and not let loose 
hanging down on the back. 

62. The temple on the hiW at Mopuru is dedicated to god Ifiiairava. 

63. It is interesting to note hero that thori were instaiicf's where S^ivacaryas also offered 
their heads in the interests of the heroes for whom they cherished groat afioction. 
Such instances as these must have tKien however very rare. 
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to represent cases of either suicide or human sacrifice‘s* to which people 
in those days must have bad free recourse in the belief that by so 
propitiating the deity they would ward off evil 


Hero-Cult : 

These hero-stones were worshipped with devotion and vows 
were made to them. These customs developed into a religious order 
( Vtracdra), the cult of heroes, which found ready patronage at the hands 
of nobles and kings of the country. They granted vrlliis or land-grants 
for conducting pwirt to these virakals. This cult of heroes seems to 
have come into existence towards the end of the Kakatiya rule ; for, a 
record”** of Saka 1236 at Macherla, inscribed on a stone in front of three 
small temples dedicated probably to heroes, on the bank of the local 
stream Candra van ka, of the time of Kakati Pratapariidra, registers a 
grant of wet land as sarmnidnija to rlrapuniitUu (for conducting wor- 
ship) by the king’s officer Devari Nayanijfigcirii. It appears that only 
during the period under review that the popularity of the hero-cult and 
hero-worship reached its climax. Daring this age, the heroes of 
Palnadu were much venerated and stories about them became very 
popular It was at the end of the Reddi period that a tower {meda), 

64 ThcBG were iicilher cases of human sacrifice, as supposed by the Epigraphist, nor the 
cutting of heads and stomachs 'were punishments’ as was wrongly imagined by the 
late s'ri J. Rainayya Pantulu. He writes about this custom of the Virabhadras while 
editing the MalUapurnm record of Rudramadevi as follows : (J. A. IT. R. S, VoL IV. 
p. 53) “ 1 imagine that these were punishments iirescribed by law in those days 
for certain heinous offences and that particular class of persons were appointed 
to carry out those punishments.” 

65. Ep. Bep. 1909, para 73, page 119. 

06. Ep. Coll., No. 586 of 1909. 

67. The Chiefs of Palnadu (Guntur district), namely, Nala Gam araja and his step- 
brothers, sons of Anungumandalcs'vara, and their respective ministers, who fought 
a deadly battle amongst themselves for the sake of the kingdom, were all extolled 
as heroes. These heroes of Palnadu, Palnati viruliit as they are popularly called, 
flourished in the middle of the twelfth century. Nala Gamaraja, son of Anungu- 
raapdales'vara and Mailaladevi, is also known as Kamaraja or Annngurh Gamaraja. 
He ruled from s'aka 1066 (1134 A. D.) to s'aka 1085 (1168 A. D.), the carlicbt and 
the latest dates of his records, so far discovered. These inscriptions of Nala Gamaraja 
definitely settle the time of the heroes of Palnadu. A certain Annngu mandales'vara 
is mentioned in a record at Karempudi (Guntur district), which states that a merchant 
built a temple for in s'aka 1346, corresponding to the cyclic year Krodhi 

(Ep. Coll. No. 657 of 1909 ; Ep. Rep. 1909, para 49, page 99). There was no chief 
by name Anufigumandles'vara ruling over Palnadu in s'aka 1346, as stated by 
the Govornment Epigrapbist. 
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called Nayadu-mandapa, evidently dedicated to the heroes of Palnada in 
the middle of the village ofKarempUdi, was erected by a certain Jivarak§a 
Timmana.**® Though stories illustrating the epic heroism of these chiefs 
were already current in the country during the latter Kakatlya period, 
and were narrated by Vlrakathakas on special occafeions dedicated to 
their honour, this was the period in which heroic ballads composed to 
preserve the memory of the departed heroes came into existence. This 
was the age which produced the now popular Telugu ballad, the 
Heroes of Palnada This hero-worship or the cult of the heroes turned 
out to be one of the chief aspects of popular religion during this period. 

Sahagamana : 

Sahagatmna or sati was another custom. Some of the Telugu 
works, like RahmUngadacaritra and KaiVchanduni, which were produced 
in this period, describe the custom of sohagamana, or following one’s 
husband to the other world by immolating oneself on his funeral pyre. 
The latter work states that she who jumps into fire gladly without any 
fear or timidity, acquires as much phala as one would get by the 
performance of an aivamedhayaguy that is, the horse sacrifice. The exube- 
rant praise, lavished on this custom in the Telugu works referred to 
above, and the enumeration of different kinds of merit, which a 
married woman would reap by performing this rite, suggest that there 
was a conscious effort to popularise this custom. It seems proba- 
ble that the Muslim invasions were, to some extent, indirectly 
responsible in inducing the leaders of the Hindu society to mobilise 
opinion to enforce this custom, if it was already in vogue. The 
atmosphere, which was surcharged with the spirit of self-sacrifice, and 
the social and political conditions then prevailing, added strength to this 
custom. 

There is no denying the fact that this custom was in vogue in the 
period under review. “When any man dies”, observes Friar Odoric, 
“ they burn him, and if he leave a wife they burn her alive with him, 
saying that she ought to go and keep her husband company in the other 
world. But if the woman have sons by her husband she may abide 
with them, as she will. And, on the other hand, if the wife die there 

68. An iiiBCTiption (Ep. Coll. No. 665 of ]909) at that place, dated in s'aka 1367 
Kaktak^i. that ie, 1445-46 A. D. recording its construction, atateij. that it vaa the 
spot whore Silama Nayadu, one of the heroo« of Palnadu, had planted his spear. 
“Quaint figures of Pina Mallidevaraja. Cilaie a Nayadu. Jivaraksa Tiinniaii.a, Pada 
Mallidevaraja, Macerla Timinana, Obineni (Obiner i is wrong ; It is the accusative 
singular of Obinedu), and his family are all incised on the Ijoam of the rnandapa 
either as holding spears in their hands or standing in a worshipping posture.*’— Ep. 
Rep. 1909, p. 99, para. 49. 
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is no Jaw to impose the lilce on him; but he, if he likes, can take 
another wife” Friar Jordanus writes: “In this India, on the death of 
a noble, or of any people of^ substance, their bodies are burned; and 
eke their wives follow them alive to the fire, and, for the sake of worldly 
gJory, and for the love of their husbands, and for eternal life, burn 
along with them, with as much joy as if they were going to be wedded ; 
and those who do this have the higher repute for virtue and perfection 
among the rest. Wonderful I I have sometimes seen, for one dead 
man who was burnt, five living women take their places on the fire 
with him, and die with their dead*®.” One who committed sati was 
revered as perari^dlu or niahasati and occasionally her image was made 
in stone and worshipped. 


Other Customs and B (die fa : 

Hook-swinging also was a religious custom prevalent in this 
period. Mailara VTrabhatas or the servants of the god Mailai’a referred 
to above, are said to have specially practised this custom. It is said 
that, piercing an iron-hook of a long spike to pass through the skin 
covering the breast-bone (kankalacarma or through the fleshy part 
of the back) they used to swing round a may-pole in mid air.’^ Nicolode 
Conti who witnessed this custom, describes it thus: “Others (other people 
making an incision in their side, and inserting a rope thus through 
their body, hang themselves to the chariot (in which the idol of God 
was placed, that is, in the rcithxiydtramah^tHava of God), by way of 
ornament and thus suspended and half dead, accompany their idol. ” 

Fire-walking was another custom in vogue in this period. This 
was also practised by the servants of god Mailara, who rushed into pits 
filled with live-embers and walked across them’®. 


Practices of people of the Reddi times based on belief in 
luck, were varied and legion. Koravi Goparaju gives a long list 
of s bad omens Before doing any act, the people of this ago 


69. Foreign Notices, p. 196. 

70. Ibid. p. 203. 
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consulted omens. It was their belief that a thing could not be 
achieved and an attempt could not be successful without the iakunabala^ 
strength of the omen. People consulted sakunikas, who were 
experts in the science of omens for everything they did. Vallabha- 
matya also mentions in his Kndahhiramam some auspicious 
omens which are conducive to success’®. The list of omens mentioned 
in the works referred to before, shows that belief regarding omens had 
already taken a deep root in the country. Talismans also were 
commonly used for warding off evil. Belief in devils and goblins was 
common. Professional sorcerers were requisitioned to exercise the 
ghosts from possessed persons and haunted liouses. Belief in witch- 
craft was strong among the people. It was the common belief in this 
age that one could be destroyed or killed by abhicara-hdiruis. Some of 
the ills or misfortunes one would get, were attributed to black magic, 
practised by an enemy agency. 

The faith of the people of this age may be better understood by 
the following account of how the temple of god Narasitfihasvatnin of 
KQjukonda came into existence. 

“A Vaisnava teacher, Bhattari, of whom Mummadi Nayaka was 
the devoted disciple, told the chief one day that he had reached the last 
of bis human births, and as soon as the existing mortal frame was 
given up, he would appear in the form of god Lak^rai Narasirhha 
on the hill at Koj^ukonda. Soon after this revelation the teacher died 
and all about his rebirth as god Narasimha was, apparently, forgotten. 
A dancing girl of the village called Laksmidasi saw the teacher in a 
dream and was told by him of his manifestation on the Parasarasaila 
(the hill of Kojfuko^da). The king being informed of this was at once 
reminded of what the teacher had told him, and permitted the dancing 
girl to build a temple. She wandered about in rags begging for money, 
pledged her daughter, earned the amount required, built a temple and 
consecrated therein Parasara Nrsimha, presenting, at the time of 
consecration, two villages 

People of those days believed that ardently religious people 
like saints and gurus incarnated themselves as gods. Another 
instance of this type may be cited. Cokkana Sihganamgaru, 
governor of Tahgeda sima in the reign of king Kumaragiri Reddi, had 
a vision similar to that narrated above. As a result of that vision 
Sihganaihgaru constructed a temple for god Narasimha at Anantagiri 
(Guntur district) and consecrated therein the image of that deity. ” 


75. Kd. Bm. 

76. Ep. Rep. 87^ para68. 

77. Ep. Coll;. No. 310 of 1926. 
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People believed in the efficacy of mantras, that is, magical 
formulas, and j<fpas, in warding off evil, and in the acquisition of 
merit, when properly repeated and performed according to the sastraic 
injunctions. Belief in supernatural powers of gods and v,antra8, 
and in the efficacy of vratas end other religious practices and ceremonies 
for the fulfilment of desires and ambitions was common, Siddha- 
sarasvat'iinantra -japa, Sri Rama-manira-japa, Oopala-mmtra -japa, 
Narnsimha-manfrJ-jnpa and Pavamani-mantra jnpa were in vogue For 
averting bad days and ill-luck, grahas or planets were propitiated by 
religious rites and brahmans were fed sumptuously. In times of 
drought the idol of god Siva in Saiva temples was bathed in water 
poured from one thousand pots chanting Varvna matras. This ceremony 
was believed to bring down rain.^® Brrihmans in general began to 
develop a sort of conservative outlook. To cross big rivers like the 
Godavari and the Krsna was believed to be harmful, like enmity with 
the members (judges) of the dharmasana,’^^ and crossing over the image 
of a god. 

It was an age of miracles. People believed in the supernatural 
powers of the Siddhas and in their Siddhis, that is, acquisition of 
supernatural powers by magical means which were eight in number, 
namely, anima, garimn, 7nahima, laghima, prapti, prakamya, isitva and 
vo^iiva. The magical sandals, magical staff, and the magical quisl 
of the Siddhas were great wonders round which many romantic storied 
were woven. 

Belief in alchemy was at its height. People regarded the 
Siddhas as adepts in alchemy. They had profound faith in spariavedha 
ijxirmdvedi in Telugu), and dhumavi^dha, the two processes by which 
metals were converted into gold. Prolaya Reddi, father of Verna Reddi, 
the founder of the Kondavidu kingdom, is credited to have known 
alchemy (svarnnkara-prasiddhim lahhdvd). DhumavHha is alluded to in 
the work BJidjarajiyam by Anantamatya, It is stated therein that the 
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assembly hall {koluvu-cavike) of king Bhoja, which was made of five 
dhatus (panca-lSh is) in the palace called Anuguraeda, was converted into 
gold by the process of dhiimavsdha. A siddha was believed to have told 
a vBsya, who served him for a long time, the names of chemicals to be 
used, the way to mix them, and the process by which to turn metals into 
gold by the smoke of the compound Another article was anjanam or 
the magical ointment that makes the treasures hidden in earth or those 
that were lost, visible 

Vows to visit sacred shrines were much in vogue. People used to 
make vows to the deity of a particular shrine that, if by the grace of the 
deity they recovered from sickness, or obtained success in any undertaking 
or fulfilment of any desire, they would sacrifice an animal, make a votive 
offering, or take part in the next festival. Those who were blessed 
with children subsequent to the vow, were named after the deity they 
had vowed to. 

It was common custom to sacrifice animals, like goats or 
sheep, in order to satisfy both gods and demons, when unearthing a 
treasure.®^ 

It was one of the interesting customs of those days to celebrate 
the marriage of the mango plant and the creeper rnddhavi with due 
pomp and ceremony. 

Festivals : 

Of all the festivals celebrated during this period Vamiiidtsava 
or the spring festival was the most important. It was one of the major 
festivals of the age. In fact, this festival was observed by Hindui from 
very early centuries of the Christian era. It finds mention in Kathdsa. 
ritsdgara, Vfitsyayana in his Kdmasutras refers to this festival as 8uv<r 
santaka* Jayamafigala, the commentator of the Kdmasutras^ calls this 
festival MadaiuimdhDtsnva, an occasion marked by merry making with 
music and dance. There are references to this festival in the San.skrit 
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dramas, Malavikagiiirnitram of Kalidasa and Uainavali of Harsa. In 
fact, the latter drama opens with the Vusmiidimva celebrations. These 

references are enough to prove the antiquity of this festival. 

0 

This ancient festival acquired fresh importance in the 
Andhra country only during this period of Hindu revival. It became 
popular like the vratas and the danas. Inscriptions of this 
period refer to VasanUnmhdtffava celebrations of local gods. 
Some of the Sanskrit dramas, also of this period, are said to have 
been produced to be put on boards during the festival celebrations. 
All these attest to the great popularity of this festival. 

Vnmntomahdfsava vras a seasonal festival celebrated at the 
approach of the vernal equinox. This is a festival devoted to Madana 
or Kama, god of Love, and his friend and ally Vasanta, the presiding 
deity of the spring. This Vamritamahnfmva was also called Madaim- 
mahoisa'vn. It was primarily a romantic festival involving fun and 
frolic, music and dance, song and play, swinging, and swimming and all 
kinds of amusements. It was a festival for one and all, during which 
every one put on a gay dress, decorated oneself gaily and spent one’s 
time in mirth and merriment. It was formerly held, according to 
Monier Williams, on the full moon of the month of Oaitra, but now of 
Phalguria, The celebrations appear to have begun from the Vasanta- 
pancami and lasted for nine days. These nine days were called Vasanfa- 
navaratras, the nine bright nights of the spring season. Both men and 
women, young and old took part in this festival and marched in 
proc^?ssion in streets, singing love songs and dancing to the accompani- 
ment of instrumental music. Generally dancing girls and their 
paramours took an active part in these frolics. 

This festival of MadanmnahBtscwa is described by HSmadri 
in his Vratnlchanda, wherein he narrates the following story about its 
origin. After marrying Gauri, Siva, observing Paiupatavrata, lost 
himself in meditation. Gauri’s desire for maternity remained unful- 
filled, Brahma and other gods held consultations and sent Madana to 
disturb S'iva's meditation, with the hope that he alone could divert S'iva’s 
attention. Madana accompanied by Vasanta, went in front of S'iva who 
was then in deep contemplation, and having drawn his sugarcane-bow, 
discharged his missiles of flowers on S^iva which disturbed his deep medi- 
tation and caused madanonmada or love madness. S'iva burst into a rage and 
opened his third eye of fire reducingMadanato ashes Madana’s wife,Ratif 
seeing her husband burnt to ashes, was stricken with gr^t grief. Then 
with a heart softend by seeingher pitiable condition, Gauri said to S'iva* 
“you have burnt up Ki\ma who had come here for ray sake. Pray, take pity 
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on his wife Rati, and bring Madana, her husband, back to life.’^ S'iva 
replied, “How could Madana, once burnt to death by me, come to life 
again? However, I shall grant your request. In the spring season, 
on the thirteenth day of the light half of the month, he would reassume 
his bodily form.” Having granted this boon, Siva is said to have gone to 
Kailasa.®^ So the lunar thirteenth day of the bright fortnight was the day of 
Madana coming to life again. Heiriadri does not specify the month ; but 
simply states that it is in the springtime It is evident that it is the lunar 
thirteenth day of the bright half of the month of Caitra. This spring 
carnival is therefore called Mad(w rmalioisava or Va8(if^ttDi.s(wa. 

The pujdvidhdna or the mode of worshipping Madana is also 
described by Hemadri. It is said that, on the thirteenth tithi of the 
bright half, a representation of tho A>>i ut tree should be made after taking 
a bath, and tlie floor thould be decorated with kdU.}m. Images of 
Karnadeva, Vighnesvara, Siva and Vasanta and Av^orlUjanns made 
either of gold or of any other metal or material, should be worshipped 
with incense, sandal paste, and flowers at midday by the king, along 
with his ministers, ladies and others. After the completion of worship, 
offerings of cakes of different kinds should be made to them and betel 
should be distributed among the brahman couples with dak^ina. It 
is further stated that, on this day, a wife should worship her husband 
by offering new clothes, flowers and ornaments Those who observe 
this M(td<W(mahd^,s<iva are enjoined to keep holy vigil that night, and 
perform ram^mahZts(fva or love-dance. Lamps slmuld be lit, and wine 
should be offered to sudras, and camphor, kuihkuma powder, sandal 
paste and other perfumes and betel should be distributed. 

Beautiful descriptions of this spring festival are furnished by 
the Telugu works Sifnh^isvnitdodtnniiika, Bhirncivra Pardnani and 
Kdiikhandain produced in this age. These works give us a clear idea 
of the celebration of the festival and tho different ceremonies practised 
on this occasion. As the authors of these works lived in this age when 
the spring festival was at its zenith of papularity, we may be certain 
that, much influenced by the reali.«tic grandeur of this carnival, they 
introduced it into their works, and provided us a good pieture of the 
festival, as it was in vogue in their time.'’* 

83. Bibl. Ind., Vol. I. IlenicidriV Vratahhanda. 

81, We galhsr from Sinihusanridciitrhhs'ika the following account of the spring 
feBtival. 

The of State keep r^ad}’' evorytliing required for the celebration, 

of the festival. A beautiful pavilion fit for the occasion ia erected and 
elaborately decorated with golden arches and awning, under which a numbor of 
altars decorated with precieue stonra, are constructed for gods, like Kama, Vasanta and 
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The descriptions of the spring festival given in the works cited 
above, enable one to picture to one’s self the manner in which it 
was celebrated in the period under review. It was customary for a 
king to go tb a park adjoining the town with his queens, princes, nobles 
poets, jesters and other common people in state, accompanied by his 
army. In this connection, it may be interesting to mention that there 
were different kinds of groves in the neighbourhood of each and every 
important town in the Andhra country during this period, as 
the planting of a garden was considered to be one of the seven 
meritorious acts. The king rested in a place specially arranged for him 
under a big shady tree in the garden, and spent some time in the 
company of poets, artists and jesters. Then his vassals and other 

others, Every altar is teautified with plantain trees and plastered with musk. The 
floor of the viKli is ornamented with camphor holarn or lines in various designs, and 
adorned with pur^a-Jcalas'as, that is, vessels filled with water, the symbols for 
plenty. The ipdi is enclosed by the plant sweet marjoram. The king then starts 
in procession, and goes out of the city gate in state on horse-back to an adjoining 
park followed l)y his army, poets, dancers, buffoons, heroes, beautiful damsels 
(wearing rich apparel and jewels), who are verital)le ornaments of the festival, and 
others, amidst the sounding of conches, kettle-drums, and other musical instruments. 
Poets and musicians chant the king’s praises. 

While the king takes a stroll in the park, a jester {vidusaka) writes 
a verse on a (mango) leaf and presents it to the king. The purport 
of this verse is this: whoever takes recourse to the rasala (sweet mango 
tree) it becomes the root of the wealth of victory over Kama, the god of Ijovo. The king 
thereafter spends some time in the company of jesters and poets. While the king 
is thus engaged, the damsels go round the garden to have a look at creepers and trees 
and to pluck flowers. Some play hide and seek behind the flower-bushes, swing on 
swings made of creepers singing Qlalu, a variety of songs. The lovers, their paramourn 
and the coartesans are engaged in fun and frolic, and in plucking flowers. While the 
king rests in a place specially arranged for him, beautiful damsels make a present of 
flowers and fleiAVcr garlands. Then the stTwanfas and mandalikas or vassals bring is 
their tribute to the king in the form of girls, horses, precious stones and other jewels. 
The minister introduces different chiefs and nobles to the king, whereupon the 
king enquires about their welfare. 

After the completion of the function, the king enters the pavilion surrounded by 
young damsels, and worships with 'sixteen acts of civility’ {Sodas' dpa car as) , gods 
Madana and his consort Rati, Vasaota, Laksini and her husband Upendra, Gaurl 
and her lord s'iva, and s'aci and her husband Surendra. During the period of worship 
panca-mahds' ahdas, the five great musical instruments are played, and lovely maidens 
sing and dance to the accompaniment of music. 

After the worship is over, the king sports with beauiful damsels. They fling on one 
another camphor, sandal-paste, and other perfumed articles as in frolic. Other clti. 
zens also follow their example and do the same. Later on. the king and his ladles go to 
a lotus^tank and swim in water for a time. After finishing the hatli the king with 
bis queens gives audience to the public in the same park under a tree. 
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subordinates came to him and paid tribute. After this ceremony 
is over, the king went along with his queens to the pavilion 
in the park, containing different well decorated altars to different 
gods, specially constructed for the occasion, and worshipped 

Madana, god of Love, and Rati, his consort, Vasanta, the ally of 
Madana; Laksmi and Acyuta, Siva and Parvati, S'aci and Indra, 
and VighnSsvara, with incence, sandal, flowers and other things. 
Images of these gods were made of either gold, silver or any other 
material. The worship of gods came to a close with the distribution 
of betel and camphor with dakHna among brahman couples. The king 
then scattered, among people who gathered there for the occasion, 

perfumes, such as camphor, musk, civet, saffron, sandal, and gave 

sanction for the spring sports. Men and women, boys and girls, the 

young and the old, husbands and wives, paramours and prostitutes, 
peasants and labourers, all joined in the great carnival. They freely 
indulged in sprinkling rosewater, water mixed with turmeric and 

The Bhinies'vara t*urcimm furnishes some more details about the festival, and the 
description of the festival therein is a complete one. s^iinatha, the author of that work, 
makes god Bhimanatha of Daksliararn or DaksavaU celebrate this festival at the begin- 
ning of the spring season, attended by gods, ^4 josamsas midGandharva», and the village 
goddesses of Daksbarani. Taking this occassion, s^rinatha gives a realistic account of 
the spring festival of his day. According to a hyperbole in this work, the Davas and 
the Gandhatvos erect fortifications with camphor-pieces and musk, battlements with 
ktinkumadrava, gate- ways with corahtenders, large-doors with lotus-petals, arrange 
a moat with agaru^mud. and rose water, kolams with ratndnkuras, flags with silk- 
clothos, beautifully decorate the park attached to the temple of Blilmaiuitba. and wor- 
ship the mango trees. The Apsaras play on kanaka vinas sitting on the Mitars in the 
Dakshavatika and sing jadara songs on Bhimanatha. After a time, they get into cars 
and hit him with flower arrows. Then god Bhimanatha distributes among the Denas 
Gandharvas and Apsarasas, sandal, musk, camphor and other porfumod substances in 
abundance, gives them, by a signal, sanction for sport and play. Then the sports 
begin. 

One lady sprinkles the dust of flowers on Kumbhodara, another damsel applies 
sandal and turmeric powder on the forehead of Bhringiriti. Another woman hits 
Virabhadra with a lump of sandal, on bis chest. A l)eautiful girls 8quittt?d rose-water 
into the ears of Kiila Bhairava, Another girl applied civet-paste to the head of 
Kumatasvamin. Another girl filling a jewelled vessel with civet, poured it on the pot 
belly of Vlghncs'vara. The village deities Gogu, Nuka, Manclamadevi and Gbattitalii 
sported with Bhiitakoti, dGn\ou&, by squirting ghee, oil, turmeiic water , knnknma and 
vermilion on one another, in the streets of Daksharain with joy and glee. Mala vide vi 
sprinkled fragrant turmeric powder on Bhadrakall, and Karnamdti ejected musk-water 
filled in glass bottles. The Dcoa-ves'jas Raihbha, Mcnaka, Manjughosca, Tilofctema 
and others sprinkled sandal, rose-water, saffron-mud, civet, sankmnada, javfidi, and 
camphor pieces on Moon. During these? spring sports water mixed with sandal, camphor 
and musk was showered on Acyuta by Lak.smi, on jJlrahina by Sarasvati, and on 
Mahendra by s'acl. After rhe termination of these spring sports and pastimes, god 
Bhlmadeva rewards tlte Devos and others with presents. 
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knmkum, and other things. For this they used bamboo syringes. 
The sport included sprinkling and scattering of various powders, 
coloured and un-coloured, perfumed and non-perfunied, and sandal paste. 
Camphor pieces and powder were showered on the crowds. Occasionally 
oily substances, like ghee, and oil, pure or mixed, were also freely 
squirted over one another. 

After the termination of the sports, the king with his queens 
went to a lotus pond nearby and sported in water for a while. Re- 
turning from the lotus tank he gave audience to the public and 
rewarded poets and artists according to merit.. Dramas were put on 
!)oard8; dance recitals were given; musicians, showed their skill in 
music, both vocal and instrumental; and magicians and others 
proficient in other Av / /on or ?;n/ 7 /r/.s', came there in search of patronage, 
and displayed their feats of strength, skill and sleights of hand. It 
was a grand occasion for patronising Arts and Letters. In this 
way V(tmnt(iniahdfs(W(i was the major festival of those days, which 
exercised great influence on the people culturally and socially. It 
was occasions like this that advanced the knowledge and culture of 
the common people. Every gifted person desirous of seeking royal 
patronage and approbation of the general public, showed his 
dexterity and skill in Arts and Letters, tried to excel the standards 
previously set up, and to win laurels from the king. 

It was tlie Reddi kings of Kondavidu, who by their participation in 
the festival, imparted to it some royal grandeur, and converted it into a 
country-wide national festival. The first Reddi king known to us to 
have taken an active part in this V(imu:td^mra was king Anavema. 
Many verses in his copper-plate records attest to his ardour and 
activities in the V(r,an‘o^-^iir(i celebrations. His Drujjavaram grant 
stales that A navema successfully celebrated the spring festival every 
year with musk, saffron, sandal, rose-water, camphor and other articles. 
It poetically descihes that the rose-water, mixed with particles of musk 
and showered during the spring festivities, reseinbled a heavy downpour 
of rain, and the scattering of camphor pieces among the people a 
hail-storm. One of the verses in his NadupQru grant *** describes him as 
having “caused not only the earth but also the sky scented with musk, 
camphor, and sandal scattered in the spring festival”. The composer of 
this grant shows in another verse his poetical skill by asking the 
question: “Did the three worlds become white through the copious 
camphor powder scattered at the spring festival, or through his fame^^ ? 

,S5. nMi Vol. ITT. p. 130 (1026); C. P. No. 16 of 1922-23. 

86. Ep. Ind.. Vol. Ill, p. 289. 7. 18. 
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AnavSma was also called Vasantaraya and KarpUra Vasantarfiya, a 
name he richly deserves by the celebration of this spring festival with 
plenty of camphor. He is eulogised in his Srisailam record®® as 
ghanasara-kasturik-adi‘Vadu-vi>siur(hvir(wit’a^^^ he who had 

the extraordinary glory caused by the abundance of sandal* 
musk and other articles. In the time of the Reddi kings this festival was 
annually celebrated at KoT.KlavKlu with great pomp. Anav^ma’s successor, 
king Kumaragiri had also the titles Vasantaraya and Karptlra- 
vasantaraya. He named his work on Na{ya ^a^rit '^yasanUirajiy after 
his surname Vasantaraya. His brother-in-law and prime minister, Kataya 
Voma, says, in his commentary Kumaragirirajlyani^ that Kumaragiri 
Reddi took part in new dances, in the company of beautiful damsels 
and in spring festivals/" The policy adopted by king AnavSta Reddi 
regarding sea-borne trade, and the charier he granted to the merchants 
of Motupalli who traded with distant islands and coastal towns, “was 
fruitful of beneficial results", and increased the wealth of the country. 
The extensive sea-borne trade carried on by merchants, ever since 
the granting of the charter, by Anavota made camphor, sandal, musk 
andotherarticlesof merchandise of distant countries and islands, available 
to the people in the Reddi kingdom in plenty. They imparted a solemn 
grandeur to the spring festival, and a pleasing fragrance to the social 
life of the age. Avaci Tippaya Setti, the merchant-prince contempo- 
raneous with king Kumaragiri Reddi, supplied to the king all the musk, 
saffron, camphor, civet, rose-water, eaglewood, sandal, and other 
aromatic substances required for the great spring festival. We come 
to know from the HuravUtisani that he used to open a perfumery 
emporium at Kondavidu during the period of festivities. The following 
observations of Nicolo de Conti seem to apply to this spring festival. 
“There are aUo three other festival days, during which they sprinkle 
all passersby even the king and queen themselves, with saffron -water, 
placed for the purpose by the wayside. This is received by all with 
muoh laughter. " 

Conti enumerates some more festivals. He writes, “ thrice in 
the year they keep festivals of special solemnity. On one of these 
occasions, the males and females of all ages having bathed in 
the river or in the sea, clad themselves in new garments and spend 
three entire days in singing dancing and feasting. On another 
of these festivals they fix up within their temples and on the 
outside on the roofs, an inumerable number of lamps of oil of 
susimanni, which are kept burning day and night. On the third which 


88. Ep. Coll., No. 20 of 1915. 

89. A. S. P. P., Vol, X ; Rp, Ind., IV, p. 826. 
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lasts nine days they set up in all high ways, large beams, like the 
masts of small ships, to the upper part of which are attached pieces of 
very beautiful cloth of various kinds, interwoven with gold. On the 
summit of each of these beams, is each day placed a man of pious 
aspect, dedicated to religion, capable of enduring all things with 
equanimity, who is to pray for the favour of God. These men are 
assailed by the people who pelt them with oranges, lemons and other 
odoriferous fruits all which they bear most patiently” 

It is difficult to say what these festivals were. The festival of 
lamps which he refers to as the second one, seems to be the deepuva\i 
festival that occurs om the fifteenth day of the dark half of the month 
of As'vija. However, we come to know some more festivals which 
were then in vogue from inscriptions and literature. It is needless to 
say that the new year’s day was one of the chief festivals of the Andhras, 
even though it does not find mention in the records of the period. There 
were three chief pUrnimciH (piinnami days, full moon days) which were 
regarded as festive occasions, namely Davaiui-Punnamay the full moon 
day or the fifteenth day of the light half of the month of Caitra, Nulh 
Piinnama^ the fifteenth day of the light half of the month of Sravana, 
and Kartilm-Purnima, the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Karti lea. Davava-Purnimase^m^ to have been associated with 
the festival of D^ldtsava'^^ The spring festivities probably came to a 
close with this Davana- Punnama- It seems to have been the custom, 
particularly among vesyas, or courtesans'in the Telugu country to revere 
their gurus or teachers of Arts on this day, and offer them katnams,^ that 
is, fees or presents. The PanditaradhyacarU^^ tells us that ascertain vesya 
paid katnarn to her guru on this day of Davana Pfinnama pledging her chain 
(saripena). The annual festival of god Teluhgu Raya of Kakulam SVika-) 
kulam, Kistna district) used to be celebrated on this Davana Puimama. ** 
Nuli Punna?na, Sravana Paurnarai, as it is otherwise called, was another 
festive occasion. The ceremony of renewing or wearing new sacred 
thread or yaj ndpavUa is performed on this day every year ; hence, the 

91. Ibid. 

9‘2. Two inscriptions at Daksharain dated in s'aka 1197 and s^aka 1209 register grants 
for havirbafynreanas to god Bhimos'vara on tho occasion of Dolotsava on davana 
PunnamoT- Vide - S. T. I. IV, No. 1378, and No. 1368. 
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name, nvli punnama. On this day it was the custom to give a 
feast to boy devotees’^* (bSia bhaJctas) and young brahnuicllrinSm 
Kariika pUrninia is a day sacred to god S'iva. We are told in the 
Bhimeivara Piiranam that the sage, Agastya, with his wife entered the 
fire arch (/^ranr/) on the full moon day of the month of Kartika 

at Daksharam. ^ This act is believed to wash off ail sins. 

Srijayanti, a popular festival, even to-day, is referred to in 
a record at Madala in the Guntur district. Laksml-iUsavanmlu^ OT 
Mohalak^imi pa^4^ugiilu as they are also called, constituted the autumnal 
festival, the counter-part of the spring festival. This festival comae in 
Sarat, the fourth of the six seasons of the luni-solar year, and laate 
for nine days like the spring festival. Hence, these days of festivity 
are called &aran-navaratras. This festival also had the saine cultural 
value as the spring one; for, it is said that, on occasions Uka thia« 
kings and nobles of the country used to reward poets, apiritus^l 

preceptors, musicians, and dancers. Besides these, there were the 

Gautami and the Krsna pm^karam festivals which come once in every 
twelve years, when Brhaspati (Jupiter) enters the two signs of Zodiac, 
the Simha (Leo), and the Kenya (Virgo) respectively. The period 
puskaram is a sacred occasion, when people from different parts of 
the country make a pilgrimage to the nearest Urtha or holy place 
situated on their banks, to have a bath in the holy waters and acquire 
merit. The festival of Gautami p^^sfcaram is referred in an inscrip- 
tion at Palivela (East Godavari district) dated in Saka 1345, end in 
the PandiilSradhyocarttra also. Similarly, the festival of the Krsua- 
pwkaram is alluded to in a record at Ketavaram (Guntur district). 

In addition to these, there were other sacred occasions, like the 

ArthOdaya-punyakdla and the Mah^daya-ptinyakrda^ on which a bath 
in the sea or in a river was considered to be meritorious. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

AGRICULTURE 

Andhra was predominantly an agricultural country, as it is 
even to-day, and a great majority of the people was engaged in 
agriculture. It was the profession mainly of the vaisyas and S'udras^ 
the last two classes of the Hindu Social Order, Though some of the 
members of these two varnas took to other walks of life, the 
majority of them was in agriculture. ^ Brahmans were precluded from 
taking to agriculture by the Dharma Sastras. Heiice, agraharas granted 
to them were generally cultivate I by members of the fourth caste, who 
Iresided in small hamlets atttached to ngrahdras, called 
grdmattkas and grmna-grcisapu pal Us, Instances are not wanting to show 
that some brahmans of the age actually tilled the soil. 

Extent of Arable Land: 

There was an extensive fallow land in every village. We come to 
know from the Muslim histories, inscriptions, the Mackenzie Manuscripts 
and the Local ./?ecor ds, that great stretches of land were covered with 
scrub or jungle, and the extent of arable land was much less than what 
it is today. The clearing of forests to the east of S'risailam in the Kurnool 
district, and the building of villages thereabout, is attributed by 
inscriptions and the Mackenzie Manuscripts to Trilocana Pallava, alias 
Mukkanti Kaduvetti of the Pallava dynasty, and to Eakati Prataparudra. 
Each and every local dynasty brought great patches of land under 
cultivation and increased the extent of arable land. Even during the 
period under review, there were great forests both in the coastal plain 
and in the mountainous regions. The tract of country, on either side of 
the river Parhpa around Muramadividu (the present Mumma^ivaram in 
Amalapuram taluk) of the East Godavari district, was a great jungle. 
There were great biiva forests on the banks of the river Tulyabhaga, 
which runs through the present Ramachandrapuram taluk, East 
Godavari district. In fact, there were many vana dugrgas^ forts 
protected by great forests, which were captured by kings of this agp. 
Agriculture was therefore limited in extent and confined to the regions 
devoid of forests. 

Soil : 

It is unnecessary to deal with the physical features of the coastal 
region* As a rule, the upland and hilly tracts are formed by hard clay 
and rocky soils, and the low-lying plains by soft alluvial clay, loam and 
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sandy ones. The Telugu poet, Srinatha, in one of his cUfas, 
behind him a description of the upland Palnadu country, which was ' 
separated from coastal plain by hills and jungles. He says that the 
villages in the Palnati sima were characterised by small rocks and 
minor deities, napa slabs, waters of the Nagulexu, serpents and scor- 
pions, and and /ow.//a meals The above description gives us a 
general idea of the nature of thd great upland provinces ooraprisirlg the 
Kondavklu kingdom. 

Classification of Lands : 

For purposes of taxation, arable land was classified under three 
categories, namely, dry, wet, and garden land. Dry land was called 
* velipolamu ’ or ‘ velic^nu wet, as ‘ nlrunda ’ or 'magani \ and garden 
land, as ‘ Lands were assessed in accordance with this 

classification. The assessment on the last two kinds of land was natur- 
ally higher than on the first. 

Land Survey and Land Measures : 

All arable land was surveyed by means of a pole, or a measuring 
rod. We do not know if this survey was periodical. It is stated in the 
text-books on Ganita current in the time of the last Kakatiya monarch, 
that there were different kinds of poles of varying measurement in use 
in different countries and localities, and that the land measured with a 
single pole lengthwise and breadthwise, was one kunta in extent.* 
This statement is corroborated by inscriptions which allude to different 
poles, as settled by surveyors in different localities. From the records 
of the Redcji period Kesartpdti-gada j or pole appears to have been the 
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8tftHda*rd rod in rneasuring lands in the coastal region. It was in use at 
least from the time of Kakati Prataparudra, if not earlier. The text-books 
on Ga^ita of the Kakatiya period give the lineal measure of land accord- 
ing to * In settling the length of the pole the aUgula 

was taken as the unit. According to the Ga^ita texts, angu\a was 
half of the circumference of the thumb, the length of three yava seeds, 
or half the length of the middle finger. Twelve such a^gulas make one 
jBva^ and thirty two such as make one ga^a or pole.* Generally, 
the thumb of a person, approved by the king or other chief officers of 
State, is taken for settling the standared unit of a^guia. When once it 
was determined, the pole was measured in accordance with it, and it 
was the custom of the country to sketch a portion of its length on a 
stone pillar in a temple for the guidance of future generations. Such 
ref)repentatioils of poles or measuring rods of fields are found on pillars 
in temples in the villages of Penum^ili,* Prattipadii,'' Mopa^u® and Korn- 
inUru’ in the Guntur district. The sketch of the standard measure on the 
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temple pillar at Penumtili wasdra^n in Saka 1236, that is, in 1314 A.D., 
during the reign of Kakati Prataparudra. At Mopaxju, a Sanskrit sl5ka, 
the lengths of the linear measures of angulai vitmti (jSwa)# 
artd (ian^tika (gaijia)^ and a Telugu passage, was also inscribed above 
the sketch of the pole given thereon, and these stnctly conform to the 
definitions of the same, given in the Ganita texts of the time of Pratapa- 
rudra. “ Half of the circumference of a thumb is an afignla. Twelve 
ai^ulas mB^ke vit(h*iti^ and thirty two vitastis make one dan^tka,"' The 
Telugu passage states that the K^mripd^i-gada is equivalent to the 
dandaka. 'Che sketch of a jcna, drawn on one of the square sides 
of a pillar in the DaniUkvttrasvdmi temple at Prattipadu, measures 
eiaotly One ahd a half foot or eighteen inches with a foot-rule- 
According td the inscription, thirty twoJe//a.s* with this standard jena 
make one ga4(t^ and one hundred and twelve and a half fcnwp/.s*, measured 
with this pole, make one ‘ Kemfrpafi tUniuJ^ It is said that this 
standard pole was determined by Purusottamayya, the rayasam of 
Rayapa Nayaka. The inscription at KommUru also gives the lengh of 
tha Measuring rod in terms of vitastis as determined by the same 
Purdsdttamayya, and defines the Kesaripap tumu. The undated 
inscription ** at Nandivelugii (Tenali taluk, Guntur district) refers to 
the grain itieasura Which is also called Kesariiap iumu. Evidently 
tha sami measure Was used for measuring area as well as cubic con- 
tents. According to the texts on Gaijita, a Kesarifjuti iumu consisted 
of two ^n^as or four ktincas One putti, whether of land or of 

8. This IB the text of the inscription : 

« ‘sr^t cr»c*S&v>o 

oocr* ensSew 3_f> ^2* ^ 

oo-jeLj3oo4oc» 

I went ta Prattipadu and took the measureraent of hhe skotch given on the 
right side of the inscription. It measures exactly one and a half foot with a foot rule. 
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grain, consisted of twenty Kt^snripap that is to say, eighty ktincas 

of grain make one puttu It may not be out of place to refer here to the 
grain measure nutti of eighty kunca^% called Palh puiti, which is still in 
use in some localities in the East Godavari district. This Paile piitti 
was formerly in use in the coastal tracts until its supersession by the 
MaUjJcaputti, probably introduced by Malakas or Mussalmans, either 
the Bahmanis, the Kutub Shahis of G6lkonda; or the Asafjahis of Hydera- 
bad The texts on Ganita enjoin on surveyors of land to leave but, 
while measuring, as much space as that of a cow’s foot (‘ gdf^pada ) 
for each pole. 

Just as there was difference in assesment between the dry and 
wet lands, there was difference also in their standard measures. It 
was an ancient custom to give the extent of dry land, velipolaniii^ or 
vdiccnu in Icharjdikas or khandf^vus^ ^nd that of the wet land, in 
manituru. The term )narutu or martii finds mention in the early Telugn 
and Canarese inscriptions, Marturu, the plural of martiu changed later 
on into rnaiUir in Canarese. Just as the area of dry land was expressed 
in K^saripati tuimi, that of wet land was given in mar In, That a jnartu 
was equal to, or corresponded to a Sanskrit^ nimrianoy is known from 
the Pakhal inscription^* of Ganapatideva of the Kakatiya dynasty. The 
land granted to the ‘ Kavicakravarti’, the composer of that inscription^ 
is stated to be five nivartanas in the Sanskrit portion, and five martus in . 
the Telugu portion, of the record. An inscription of the thirteenth 

I have quoted the verse without corrcctiug the mistakes. 

10. It is not known why that measure is call-Hl which is really the 

Kesaripiifi-pufti itself. The term Palle in Paile putti appears to have some 
connection with, or to have been the corrupt form of Pallava. If this surmise is 
correct, we may be perhaps justified in thinking that this grain measure was in 
vogue from the time of Pallava kings who held swaj’ in the coastal, region to the 
south of the Krsna, prior to the Eastern Ciilukyas of Vengi. 

11. “ xa's • 

V'exc iTr»?Cir Sir* Qkxi 
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l‘J. Hyderabad Archaeological Series. No. 4, verse, 41. 

19. N, D., I. I., C. P.. No. 17. V. 28, p. 147. 

Dasu't-haaiena-dandPnfi yad-dafuin nivartanam 
tan-yaiva das^a gOcarma tad-danad-Acyutafii phalain. 
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century from the Nellore district gives the extent of a nivariamu aa 
follows, while defining the land measure called g^carma. Ten hastas 
make one datfda; thirty ifririiiaH) dandas make one nwnrtava; ten 
nivarianas make one gZcdi.rmcu But HOmadri, minister of the Yadava 
kings of DSvagiri, defines a nivarUmcu in his great work Caturvargar 
cintdmani^ as equal to twenty dandas or 200 hastas j or 40,000 has as 
square. Hastais a measure of length from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger, and equals to twenty four ungulas. From this it is 
evident that two vitasHs make one hasta. In view of Hemadri’s 
statement, the reading irimmU (thirty), given in the Nellore 
record quoted above, seems to be a mistake for ^ viihiati ^ which 
means twenty,** Since Hemddri’s Catnrvargacintdnunii was very popular 
in the Andhra coastal area during the period under review, nivarlaaa 
as given by him, may be taken to have been in vogue then, 

Paddy Soasons : 

Cultivation of chief crops in different localises in the Andhra 
country was determined chiefly by the character of the soil besides 
rainfall and other climatic conditions. Rice and millet were the staple 
crops. A perusal of inscriptions of the Kakatiya period and a few of 
the Reddi period’'^ discloses the fact that there were generally two 
harvests, one in the month of Vaisakha ( April -May), and the other 
in the month of Kartika (October November). This shows that paddy 
had two main seasons, known as Vaihdlcham and Kartikam^ the two 
months in which the harvest was gathered. It might be, because of 
these seasons, that the tax in kind due to the State from the agri- 
culturist, was collected in the months referred to above. The tax the 
cultivator had to pay in kind was called /con/-, or kdru-pahi (king’s 
share), and the cultivator's .share of the produce was called m^d^-pTiln 
(the ryot’s share). In almost all big villages the king had raco-gTidelii 
(royal granaries) to store the king’s share of grain. Of these two 
harvests, that which comes in the month of Kartika appears to be the 
principal one; for, whenever the two are referred to, Kariikain is 
mentioned first as a rule, and Vatsakham next. It is but proper to 
mention it first, since it comes after the close of the period of the 
South-West monsoon which brings rain to the coastal tracts of the 
Andhra country. 

14. The texts in the inscriptions of the Nellore district arti full of mistakes. The read- 
ings are very faulty. It is very necessary to correct, rc-edit it and publish those 
inscriptions. It is no wonder if the word *viihs'ati* was wrongly read as *trtnis^ati* 
by the authors. According to the Lilavatiganita also one nivartaua, niranga as 
it was also called, was equal tc twenty vams»as (bamboo poles) or dandakas, and the 
length of each vatns'a corresponded to ten hastas* 

16. Ep. Coll. 880 of me. 
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Agricultural Implements : 

The tillage implements were, as they still are, very few and 
simple, and they were prepared by the village blacksmith, who was 
one of the twelve servants of the village. His services were remunerated 
by inams^ called vrtti-manyams. 

Irrigation : 

The soil of the country being generally dry, artificial irrigation 
was necessary. Irrigation works consisted of three principal types, 
namely, wells including doruvn wells on the river banks, river-channels, 
and tanks or reservoirs formed by constructing erabankinents across 
two hills, and rivulets or streams.'® The Telugii work Simhasanadva- 
trifniika gives a list of sources of irrigation and appliances to lift water 
from a lower to a higher level, such as kalvalu (canals), payalu (branches 
of rivers), kollu (artificial canals or marshes), and rTtfriamulu 
(appliances to draw water or water-wheels worked with feet).''* In the 
regions of black soil where its depth is moderate, and the sub-layer 
porous, well-irrigation was in vogue. 

Water was drawn from wells, and if the fields were op a higher 
level, from channels, canals, and watery marshes etc., by mei^ns of lifts, 
like ttam (picottah), and kapila {mo&ia). There were digu^u havis 
(wells having steps to descend into) besides the ordinary wells. 
Irrigation from wells was rare in upland regions apd comipop in plains, 
especially in the regions in the neighbourhood of rivers. It is only 
in the Nagarara and the Amalapuram taluks in the East Godavari district 
that wells which are stated to have been dug during the Re^di period arc 
found today. “They are very large, from eighteen to twenty four feet 
deep, hold from six to twelve feet of water, are rivetted with bricks 
and are said to be very ancient. They are some times called *Jain" 
wells, and are supposed to date from the days when the Jain faith 
prevailed ip the country ; in Amal4puram they are sometimes called 
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‘Red^s* wells They are largerly used for the irrigation of areca and 
coconut plantations, and the supply in them is said to be practically 
perennial,**** 

Natural River Channels,' Ponds and Canals • 

There were natural spring and river channels and creeks which 
helped the cultivator to irrigate his fields. Land irrigated by water 
from such channels, yielded two (and probably three) crops of rice,** 
Besides these water-logged low lands, natural ponds, swamps, and 
marshes, called padiyas, pa4.es or pddavas (badavas), were also 
utilised for irrigation purposes. 

Canals were dug for carrying water from the sandy beds of rivers 
and rivulets. Narnaya Nayaka is said to have ruled the country 
watered by the river Ela (EHdnadmdtrlca) This statement suggests 
that the land in his kingdom was irrigated by canals dug out from the 
river Eia (Eleju). Such irrigation canals are referred to in the 
Bhlm^ivara Purdnmn. Irrigation by canals wherever possible was a 
special feature of the low-lying tracts. Many agrahdras were irrigated 
by such artificial canals. These artificial canals were called ‘ kroppum- 
gdliyalu^ (kroccu to dig; kroppum-gdliya, a dug-out canal). Such 
canals as these were also dug by private individuals for acquiring merit 
for themselves, or for their near relatives. 


frrigaiton Tanks : 


Irrigation by tanks was one of the chief features of the ancient 
Andhra country, mainly to the south of the Krsna. A large number 
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of good-sized tanks, found in the Guntur, Nellore, and Kurnool districts, 
were almost all constructed during the Hindu period, some at the expense 
of the State, and others by private individuals, as a meritorious act for the 
continuance of their name for ever. The construction of a tank is 
classed among the SapUi-santdnas or seven kinds of progeny that keep 
on one’s name for ever. ” Though tanks are generally dug or excavated 
in the areas of soft clay soil, they are as a rule constructed in the 
catchment areas in the upland regions of hard soil, and land below 
such tanks was utilised for growing rice and garden crops. 

The PSrumamilla tank inscription, dated in S'aka 1291, of the 
Vijayanagar prince Bhaskara BhavadUra, the governor of Udayagiri, is 
a remarkable record of this period giving details and specification of 
sites for tanks and their construction. The inscription enumerates the 
twelve essentials (migfrtS or sadhanas) for the construction of a good 
tank as specified in the Sastras, namely, 

*‘(i) A king (who undertakes this work) endowed with 
righteousness, rich, happy and desirous of acquiring the per- 
manent wealth of fame; 

“(ii) A brahmapa learned in Hydrology or the science of 
water {patha8-&astra)\ 

“ (iii) A ground of hard soil ; 

“(iv) A river conveying sweet water from a distance of 
three yojanas; 

(v) Two projected portions of hills in contact with it (the 
site of the tank); 

“(vi) An embankment ora dam of stone wall, not too 
long but firm between the projected portions of the hills ; 

“(vii) The two extremities of hills devoid of fruit-giving 
land (phala-sfhird); 

“(viii) The bed of the tank extensive and deep ; 

“ (ix) A quarry containing straight and long stones ; 

“ (x) A fertile low land in the neighbourhood ; 
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“ ( xi) A water course having strong eddies in the mountain 
region ; 

“( xii) A gang of men skilled in the art of tank construe^ 
tion. ” 

The six fj/osm" or faults to be avoided also are given : - They 
are (1) water oozing from the dam, (2) saline soil ; (3) site at the boun- 
dary of two kingdoms; (4) a tank bed with an elevation in the middle ; 

(5) scanty supply of water and extensive streteh of land to be irrigated; 

(6) too little land irrigated and excess or over-supply of water. The 
Porumamilla tank ” in the Badvel taluk of the Cuddapah district was 
constructed in accordance with the Ia/c^a7i(is given above. This inscrip- 
tion gives us an idea of how tanks in the hard clay soil in the region to 
the south of the KrSna were constructed during the post-Kakatlya 
period. These were all rain-fed tanks, and depended for their water- 
siipply on rainfall. Because of their large size these tanks were and 


20. Ep. Inti-, Vol, XIV. p. 103. verecB 37, 3*S and 39. 

II ^ a7. 
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V. 89. 

27. It is stated in the inscription that "for two years, 1000 labourers were workinR 
dailv on the tank and the dam; and 100 carts were engaged in getting stones for 
walls which formed a part of the masonry work. We arc told that the dam was 
6000 rskhadannias wide and seven high. The length and breadth of that tank at 
the present day is seven miles and two and a half mile respectively . The details 
of this tank are given here* in order to give the reader an idea of the feiae of 
these artificial reservoirs. 
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are called Sagaras or Saviudras (seas). Ruins of such tanks as these 
and their embankments can be seen even to-day in the Guntur 
district; for instance, an embankment to the north of the village 
of Dondapaclu in the Vinukonda taluk connected formerly two hills to 
form a tank which irrigated the country as far as Vinukonda.** 
Near the village of Kollnru in the Sattenapalli taluk are found traces 
of two bunds of ruined tanks, ‘originally intended to collect the water 
from the hills on the east.’ Sanianasagara was one such tank 
constructed during the reign of Peda KSmati Verna by his wife 
Snrambika. This fact is known to us from an inscription in the 
VIrabhadrasvami temple in the village of Phirangipuram in the 
Sattenapalli taluk, dated in Saka 1331. 

The Niiguleju, which runs through Palnadu, had “ a massive 
embankment which once dammed up its waters between the hills of 
Karemphdi and that of the Singarutla (tgrsiharcm. At Dacepalli, 
Gamalapadu and S'ahkarapuram were huge stone dams, called kutfuvas, 
whence small irrigation channels led to some garden lands,***’ Peda 
Komati Verna’s son Raca Verna, the last Reddi monarch that sat on 
the throne of Kondavidu, had a channel, called Jaganobbagavda kaliiva, 
dug, in Saka 1337, as a feeder to the tank Sant^nas^gara^ constructed 
by his mother. 


Besides the wells and tanks of the type described above, there 
were others which were also used for irrigational purposes, either dug 
or excavated at the bidding of the village community, or of the officers 
of the State, or of private individuals. One-tenth of the land irrigated 
by the water below such wells and tanks was given to those who were 
put in charge of their construction, repairs and maintenance. Such 
land was termed as the daiabandham-munyam. Baden Powell, while 
enumerating the nine k^nds of Inaim classified according to their object, 


28. Manual of the Kistna district, p. 201. 

29. Ibid, pp. 170-171. 

80. Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 319. and p. 826. 

The Phirangipuram inscription contains some beautiful Telugu verses,, written 
by s'rluatha, the court-poet of Poda Komati Verna, eulogising the Santana set gar a 
in hyperbolical terms comparing it with the ocean. Many other poets followed 
s'rinatha’s example in later times, and composed verses, probably at the bidding 
of their patrons, on the tanks constructed by them. We have thus a number of 
verses of this type in inscriptions which are in no way inferior to the verses in the 
olassical Telugu prabandhas. This epigraphical literature may be properly called 
Tank-literature 

1922). 

81. Manual of the Kistna District, p. 165. 
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or purpose, defines dasabhandham as an imm given for the construction, 
maintenance, and repair of irrigation works in the Ceded districts, in 
Kistna, Nellore, North Arcot, and Salem. Some of the Vijayanagar 
records of this period discovered in the coastal region are daiahandham 
deeds of an interesting nature. 

Cidtivcdion : 

It seems to have been the universal practice throughout the coastal 
region to sow the seed broad-cast ; but some were sown seed by seed 
in a furrow as is the custom to-day. Sowing the seed broad-cast had been 
the custom followed from some centuries past. It was probably due to this 
custom that the extent of land was measured in terms of the grain seeds 
required to sow over that particular area. As such, we come across, 
in the copper-plate charters of the early dynasties, like the Eastern 
Calukyas of Vehgi, passages like * dvilidaiftkhmdikndcrdn^ 
k^itram\ ^ dvadaiak}iandikd-kddr(tva‘bijdvapak^ldra^^ ‘ 

vrihihliaparipramanamd^^^ etc. These passages clearly show that 
sowing the seed broad-cast was the original method of raising 
crops, as there was no regular irrigation system of canals and tanks. 
After ploughing the field, the seed vras sown at the fall of early showers 
{tolakari). All dry crops were grown as at the present day. 

Varieties of Paddy : 

Kodrava and vrihi are the only varieties of paddy mentioned in 
inscriptions of the early dynasties in the coastal Andhra country. Adi^ 
mentioned in some of the records of the Eastern Calukyas, is also 
a variety of grain. It is probable that there were many other varieties 
that do not find mention in records. The Telugu literature of the period 
under review furnishes the names of some varieties. S'rinatha mentions 
in his works Haravildsam and Bhimcivara Purdnam, some of the varieties 
of paddy, like kalama, sa/t, sirdmnkha, sdspka, patanga^ and hdyana, ’** 
Of these varieties, sctsfika is said to be a two-month crop. Varieties of 
prdsangn ("irasangi) and rdjanarn seem to be common. They are referred 
to in other Telugu works also of the period. Another good variety of 
rice is kappurabdgaviJ^^ Richer classes consumed good varieties of 
rice. Low class people and people in the interior, generally subsisted 
on ragi and cdlam. It was the custom, as it is even to-day in many 

32. Baden Powoll’s Land Systems of British India, Vol. Ill, page 81. 
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of the villages, to set up a scare-crow to scare away birds, and to 
ward off the evil eye. Regular watchmen, called kavalukandi w®* or 
kdvalfkciru (plural of kuvali-kadu,) were employed to watch and protect 
crops, 

Transplaniatioii : 

In lands under wet cultivation, paddy was transplanted from seed 
beds. These fields for growing seedlings was and is still called 
^ikumadi-paitu in Telugu. 'Aku-nuiUa^patlii^ are men*tioned in inscrip- 
tions of this period 

Dr if Crops : 

We find all dry crops of the present day mentioned in the 
contemporary Telugu literature with the exception of mirepa (chillis) 
which, of course, was unknown in that period. Cotton was grown in 
the interior country of black soil, especially, in the Palnadu, Vinukopda 
and other stmas in the Guntur District. 


Garden Crops : 


Besides paddy, there were other irrigated crops known as garden 
crops. Chief of these were sugurcane, betel-vine, and plantain. 
Arecanut and cocoanut palms were also raised, and probably 
occasionally irrigated. Mango and jack plantations were widely grown, 
as they are even now, in the Konamandala (Amalapuram and Rajole 
taluks of the East Godavari district), the garden of the Andhra country. 
Vilasa in the Konades'a, granted to brahmans by Prolaya Nayaka 
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It ifi not known if Saradamukha is another name for Siramukha or altogether 
a different variety. 
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shone with very fertile fields fit for rice and sugarcane cultivation and 
with gardens of betel-wine, plaintam, mango, arecaiiut, jack etc.** The 
country in the neighbourhood of the Tulyabhaga is said to have been 
abounding in crops {bahusasuasam — ujjiKdalaram TriUjabhagatidl).^'^ We 
are told that the village of VSmavaram granted by Allay a VSma, was 
full of groves of cocoa nut palm, arecaiiut, jack, mango, and plantain, 
and was abundant in crops, such as sugarcane, paddy, sesame, 
chick-pea and kidney-bean. From the descriptions of villages in 
Konamapdala, and those on the banks of the Tulyabhaga, it may be 
gathered that land in the neighbourhood of rivers was generally very 
fertile and yielded good crops. 


Yield of Land: 

The land was considered very fertile and the crop a bumper one, 
if one of paddy sown yielded in return ninety but this 

seems to be a gross exaggeration, 

* J ddu * Cultivation: 

The Telugu work ' Bhojarajiyam ’ written by Anantamatya of 
this period, mentions the term ' pndu c^nu ’ in a particular context. A 
brahman who lost his way while going to a town called Hemavatapura, 
meets a vanacara, a forester in a forest, and asks him to show the 
way, when the latter takes the former to his pddu-cenu {podu field.) 
This Telugu work, by using this special term pddu in connection with 
the field of a member of the forest tribe, enables us to know another 
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method of cultivating lands in the hilly jungle tracts which was in 
vogue then. This method is still in use in the upland forest regions in 
both the Godavari and Vizagapatam districts. The reference to it in 
the above work shows that this method was followed in the hilly forest 
tracts in the coastal region of the Andhra country for the past many 
centuries. The Gazetteers of the Godavari and the Vizagapatam districts 
furnish the following interesting account regarding this method of 
cultivation, 

“ The majority of the hill Reddis and the KCyas in the Agency 
carry on shifting cultivation, called 'pddu\ by burning clearings in the 

forests Two methods prevail : the ordinary (or caUika) pod//, and 

the hill (or konda) podu. The former consists in cultivating certain 
recognised clearings for a year or two at a time, allowing the forest 
to grow again for a few years, and then again burning and cultivating 
them ; while under the latter, the clearing is not returned to for a much 
longer period and is some times deserted for ever. The latter is in fashion 
in the more hilly and wilder parts, while the former is a step towards 
civilisation. 

In February or March the jungle trees and bushes are cut 
down and spread evenly over the portion to be cultivated, and when 
the hot weather comes on, they are burnt. The ashes serve as 
manure, and the cultivators, also think that the mere heat of the 
burning makes the ground productive. The land is ploughed once or 
twice in calakapddu^ before and after sowing, but not at all in 
kondihpodiis. The seed is sown in June in the Mrgaiirakarti, Hill 
colam and sama are the commonest crops. The former is dibbled 
into the ground.”*^ 

“ This (koJtda-podu or podu system, consists in cutting a part of 
jungle, burning the felled trees and under growth, sowing dry grain 
broad-cast in the ashes (without any kind of tilling) for two years 
in succession, and then abandoning the plot for another else-where. 

The crops grown in podu cultivation are usually dry grains like 

sainai, hill chojam and the like.” ** 

From a verse in the above-mentioned work Bhdjarajiyam we 
understand that dry grain, like pout kandulu (short variety of red gram) 
and ammiulu (beans), were also grown. 

41. DQ. Gd., I, Ch. IV, pp. 78-79, 
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Cattle i 

Allied to agriculture there was cattle raising and dairy farming. 
Inscriptions recording donations to temples inform us that Idyas were 
generally in charge of cattle. In the early mediaeval period when 
(ikhcmdadtpa was the greatest act of merit, every temple had its own 
kilara or cow-pen for herds of cattle. During this period the kings and 
nobles and the rich had their own cattle-herds. Cattle was their wealth. 

The ox was held in great reverence by people. Friars Odoric 
(0.1321-22 A.D.), and Jordanus (1323 1330 A.D.) attest to this fact. 
“All the people of this country worship the ox for their god’\ writes 
Odoric,’’ [and they eat not his flesh]; for tliey say that he is, as it wete, 
a sacred creature. Six years they make him work for them, and the 
seventh year they give him rest from all JaI)our, and turn him out in 
some appointed public place, declaring him thenceforward to be a 
consecrated animal. And they observe the following abominable 
superstition. Every morning they take two basins of gold and silver* 
and when the ox is brought from the stall they put these under him 
and catch his urine in one and his dung in the other. With the former 
they wash their faces, and with the latter they daub themselves, first 
on the middle of the forehead, secondly, on the balls of both cheeks; 
and lastly, in the middle of the chest. And when they have thus 
anointed themselves in four places tbe.v consider themselves to be 
sanctified [for the day]. Thus do the oommoti people ; and thus 
do the king and queen likewise’*. “The Indians, both of this 
India and of the other Indies, never kill an ox’’, writes 
Jordnus, “but rather honour him like father; and gome, even 
perhaps the majority, worship him. They will more readily 
spare him who has slain five men than him who has slain one ox, 
saying that it is no more lawful to kill an ox than to kill one’s father. 
This is because oxen do all their services, and moreover furnish them 
with milk and butter, and all sorts of good things. The great lords 
among the idolaters, every morning when they rise, and before they 
go any whither, make the fattest cows come before them, and lay 
their hands upon them, and then rub tlieir own faces, believing that 
after this they can have no ailment. ”” 

‘ Jatti ’ System : 

Like podtt the term jatti-goriu, used rhetorically in the Telugu 
work Simhusanadvatrii’niika** written by Koravi Qoparaja, enlightens 
us about an aspect of disposing of the agricultural produce. This term 

43. F<yreign Notices. , p. 205. 
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occurs in the BhSjarajiyam and Harivamkam also. Ja\\i is a 
commercial term denoting a system of purchase that is in vogue even 
to-day. The Gazetteer of the Godavari district has an interesting note 
about this system. “ Loans are often made ” , says the note, “on the 
security of standing crops on the condition that they shall be sold to 
the sowcar at less than the market price, an arrangement which is 
known as the.;o#n’ system. ’’ 

Value of Land : 

It is difficult to ascertain the value of land in the period under 
review in general. But from the inscriptions found at Sarpavaram we 
come know that one khandika or putti of land was valued at twenty 
\ankas. Evidence is lacking, if this was the general rate of the price 
of land prevailing throughout the country, and if the wet land 
also was of the same rate. Moreover, it is unknown whether 
this tanka was a gold or silver one. Inscriptions of this period 
refer to silver ia^kas^^ and fnadas. Mada, also known as gadde 
Qodya% gadyana and nii^ka. seems to have been a gold coin. It 
should, however, be mentioned here that there were vendi fankas 
and dinar a tankas in this period. The Ganita texts state that ten 
cinnas make one mada. According to tradition current in the country, 
four tankas make one ruka, two rukas make one nm^a and two modas 
make one pagoda or varaha. It cannot be asserted with any certainty 
that this same was the value of the tanka in the period under review 
also. Whatever might be the value, the price of one Ki^saidpati tumu 
of land was one tanka, though it is not possible, with the evidence at our 
disposal, to indicate its value in terms of the present-day currency. 

Labour: 

The condition of the husbandmen and labourers cannot be 
definitely ascertained for want of evidence. The jaiti system might have 
been, in those days of the domination of the higher castes, more rigor- 
ous than it is to-day. It appears likely that the needy cultivator was 
exploited by the influential and rich merchants, who gave advances to 
him in kind or coin to serve his needs even prior to the harvest, and 
made him undersell his produce. 

The condition of agricultural labour is best indicated by the term 
met with in the Telugu works of this period. Ve\ti meaning free 
or unpaid labour was an old institution, as old as the work Arthahastra 
of Kautilya. Kautilya treats this as a kind of tax in his work. 

44. Gz. Gd , Vol I. p 91. 
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Telugu works of this peiiocl refer to muvvedi,^'' that is 
three kinds of vefti ; but what these three kinds were is not stated 
therein. However, rdc(hvetti, free or unpaid labour to the ruler of 
the land, was one of them. The other two might have been grdma-ve\^i% 
free labour in works relating to the village- common, and kula-vetfit 
free service in works done for the benefit of one’s own community. 
In those days of absolute monarchy rdca-vetti must have been 
very exacting. It was almost a tax paid to the king in the form of 
manual labour. Vettumri is mentioned in South Indian Inscriptions 
as a tax. Therefore, it may be said to have been obligatory on every 
labourer to pay this ‘ tax * to the king whenever required. 

Friar Jordanus (1323 1330 A. D.), describes the Telugu country 
(Telenc) in his work ‘ The Wonders of the East' as given below : 

“There be also other kings, as the king of Telenc (Tiling), who 
is very potent and great. The kingdom of Telenc abounds in corn 
rice, sugar, wax, honey and honeyecomb, pulse, eggs, goats, buffaloes, 
beeves, milk, butter, and in oils of diverse kinds and in many excellent 
fruits, more than any other part of the Indies.” 
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INDUSTIiY 

Evidence for a survey of industries in the Reddi period is 
extremely meagre. Inscriptions of this period do not throw any light 
on the subject, though the Telugu works contain some words denoting 
costly articles of high class furniture and of luxury then in vogue. 
Industries indicated by such terras may be taken to have flourished in 
those times. Accounts of foreign travellers also furnish a little 
information regarding some industries 

Since the wants of the people of those times were very limited, 
and the community was predominantly an agricultural one, there was 
little scope for the development of industries on a large scale. The 
agricultural operations occupied a few busy months. As there was 
much leisure, every handicraft became a cottage industry and every 
craftsman an artist. The industrial workshop was a simple affair 
with simple apparatus. There are references to furnaces and big 
bellows ’ made of buffalo hide, fitted with iron tubes. 

As in many other cases the base of industrial activity was the 
village. The village community had its own artisans to supply to it 
all the necessaries and luxuries of life, from the pot to the elaborate 
jewellery, from the top to the cot, and from the cattle-shed to the temple. 
The goldsmith, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the mason (stone cutter)^ 
the brazier, the potter, the weaver and the dyer, all these constituted 
members of the industrial class. Of these the first five classes of 
people, worked in metal, who were generally called Pancanamvaru, a 
corruption of t^incUnanarnvarn, These claim to be the descendants of 
the five sons of Visvakarma, and hence their community is known as 
VisVakarmakula. There is reason to believe that this community also 
was divided, in ancient times, into sects based on territorial divisions, 
just as in the brahman and other castes. An early inscription la of the 

1. Nv, Cr.. V. p. 385. 

1ft. Ep. Coll., No. 831 of 19;iC~87. 

The SuperinfceTident for Epigraphy (Soutlmin Circle), in his Annual Beport for 
1986-87, has taken Kalgarabharanacarya to b(i “of the fourth caste’*, because of 
^he mention of “ Kammakula ** in the inscription from Aiyangaripalem. This 
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seventh century in Calnkyan characters, at Aiyangaripalem near 
Pulipadu in the Palnad taluk, Guntur district, refers to the architect 
Maindarama who built the temple of Jalpes'vara and to Kalgardbharana- 
cfirya belonging to Kammakula. It is not clear, from what is given 
in the report on Epigraphy, if Maindarama and Kalagarabharanacarya 
were identical. It is not necessary for our present purpose to find 
out if they were identical or two different persons. What we have 
to take note of is the fact that Kalgariibharanacarya belonged to 
Kammakula. Kammakula does not mean the Kamma community of the 
fourth caste, as has been interpreted by some scholars. It was only a 
sub-division of the Visvakarma coiriinunity, and means the Kammanati 
sect of the Vigvakarma caste. We do not know if there were other 
sub-divisions also in that community, based on other territorial divisions. 
This Kammakula of the Vis'vakarma community, also lost its signifi- 
cance in course of time, and the communal distinctions in that 
community, : disappeared witli the progress of time, just as in 
the Vaisya caste. Amri (corrupt form of ai'uH) and djn {rikviti of 
ojja ov upddhyaya) are titles added as saffixes to their names by the 
members of the Vis vakarma community. An inscription at Macherla 
(Guntur district), dated in the twelfth century A. D., extols some 
of the acdrya.s of this community as having been “experts in cutting 
lihgas (of S'iva), in preparing images, in under.standiug the proper place 
of the latter (in Indian Iconography), in building the four kinds 
of mansions {prdsdda), and their innumerable sub-divisions, in grasping 

interpretation , as staled above, is wrong. Basing probably on t.lie Annual Report, 
Sri N.P, Chakravarti writes thus about this inscription, B])ooja]ly in his A7inual 
Report on Archaeology for 198G--87 : 

*' The next important inscription from the Palnad taluk of the Ouniur district 
which is engraved in the Calukyan characters of tlio seventh century, A.D., 
furnishefl the interesting information that the temple of Jalpcis'a was constructed 
by the architect Maindarama (Mahendrarania), who was othorwiBC called 
Kalgarabharanacarya and belonged to “Kammakula” of the fourth catte. This 
is one of the earliest references to “Kammakula”. 

There are two more inecriptions at Pondiigula in the same Pal mid taluk that 
refer to the shrine of Jalpes'vara and Kalgarabbaranao.irya. Of ihctc one (Kp. Coll 
No. 36 of 1929-30), according to the Report on Epigraphy, “ records the construction 
of the shrine of Jalpes'a by a certain Maindarama and montiona the master 
architect Kalgarabharanacarya The other itiscription ( Ibid, 30 of 1930-37) is 
damaged. According to the ‘‘ mentions god Jalpesvara and Kalgariibha- 

rana of the Vis^v^akarmakula, ” Kalgarabharanacarya of those inscriptions is, no 
doubt, one and the same individual, as his name is invariably connected with the 
ehrine of Jalpes'vara. So, from the damaged Pondiigula record, it is evident 
that Kalgarabharanacarya was a member of the Vis'vakarmakiila. If, in the 
Aiyangaripalem inscription, he is said to belong to “Kammakula. ” then we have no 
other option except to interpret that he belonged to the Vis^vakarmakula inhabiting 
Kammanadu. 
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the geometry (k^icfni) involved in the study of the Vadu Sudra^ 
and in gracefully handling the implements of their profession,* ** 
These five classes of people of the Visvakarrnakula formed the 
main industrial community, and were organised into a guild of 
their ow^n. Like the trade and agricultural guilds of those times, the 
Pancamim was a seventy-four® community. These five classes 

of people were specialists in metallurgical arts, wood and stone work. 
The weaver and tlie dyer were connected with the textile industry, and 
the potter with pottery. 

The most important industry of those times was jewellery. The 
great number of ornaments which were in use in the Reddi period 
bear eloquent testimony to the skill in workmanship and creative 
faculty of the goldsmiths of those times. Goldsmiths were experts 
in jewel making, and in preparing spittoons, toys, vases, cups, plates, 
and other articles of gold and silver, of different shapes and varieties 
required for domestic use, and things for temple use. Mancella 
Narahari Nedu, commander of the army of Allaya Vemfi Reddi, made 
a gift of a golden prr/Wu;/ to god Riimesvara of Ksira- 
rama (Palakollu). 

Closely connected wiili jewellery was the art of inlaying precious 
stones. While writing about the throne on which the king of Vijaya- 
nagar sat, the Persian ambassador Abdur Razak says, “The throne 
which was of an extraordinary size, was made of gold, and enriched 
with precious stones of extreme value; the whole workmanship w as 
perfect in its delicacy and ingenuity. It is probable that in all 
the kingdoms of the world, the art of inlaying precious stones 
is nowhere better understood than in this country®,” It was 
not only in Vijayanagar but also in other kingdoms in the 
Telugu country that there were such expert workmen in inlaying 
percious stones. The Muslim historian Perishta bears evidence to this 
statement. He tells us that, after the conclusion of a. treaty with 
Muhammad Shah I, the second Bahmanl Sultan of Gulbarga, Kr?na 
Nayaka (mistake for Kapaya Nayaka of the MusunClri family) 

2. Ep. coll., No. -575 of 1900; Kp, Rep., para 60. 

3. Ep. Coll., No. 801 of 1917; This inscription refers "to certain privileges granted 
formerly to the seventy-four sub-divisions of the PancaJas (Smiths) by IJarihara. 
Maharay a, for thoir having made the entrance-throne (hajara^simhasana) of the 
palace.” - (Ep. Rep. 1918, para 85) 

e) t 

~~N. D. I., in. V. 2], p. 136‘2. 

1. S. I.T., Vol.V. No. 131. 

5, Major, Abdur Razak, p, S8. 
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“presented to him a throne set with valuable jewels, originally prepared 
for himself to be given as a present to Muhammad Tughlaq, king of 
Delhi'*, and that the recipient caused it to be called TakhUi-Ferozn or 
cerulean (deep blue) throne. “I have heard old persons,** writes 
Ferishta, “who saw the Takht4-Ferdza in the reign of Sultan Mahmood 
Shah Bahmany, describe it as being six cubits long, and two broad; 
the frame was of ebony covered with plates of pure gold, inlaid with 
precious stones of great value, in such a way as to be taken off and put 
on with ease. Every sovereign of the Bahmany dynasty added some 
rich jewels, so that in the reign of Mahmood Shah, when it was taken 
to pieces, in order to remove part of the stones to he set in vases and 
goblets, the jewellers valued the whole at one crore of boons. I learned 
also that it was called FerT^za, from being enamelled of a sky-blue 
colour, which was in time totally concealed by a number of precious 
ornaments®.” Such was the exquisite workmanship of the smiths of 
the period under review. 0,i3 of the ancestors of Avaci Tippaya 
Setti is said to have got a ruby padmuraga called bcdarka, fixed in the 
navel of god Kanci Nayaka (Varadaraja)^ Vessels made of precious 
stones® {manikya paividii: harinUa-iilamaycf-pafrolir^ and round cups made 
of crystal", find mention in the Telugu works of the period. Miimidi 
Singaya Pregada, minister of king Peda KSinati Verna Reddi of 
Kondavidu, is stated to have made the lord of the goddess of Daksiiyani 
pleased by the gift of a brilliant linga (or /tnyos) made of the nine 
precious stones^®. Gilding of vina^ and other musical inscruments, 
weapons and other articles, was common. 

Copper, bronze, brass, and iron industries were in a flourishing 
state. Mention is made of copper vessels and bronze bells, lampstands, 
statues and cymbals, in literature and inscriptions. Anav5ta Reddi, 
son of Verna Reddi, made a gift of a bell (gaja-panca ghantd) “ to god 
Bhlmes'vara of Daksharam in S'aka 1278. The bell that was presented 
is described as dvipa-kara’Carana-^ panca ghantdh. He presented 

such bronze bells to god Siva of other (rramas* also. His brother Ana- 
vema also made a gift of to the chief Siva temples in the 

6. Brigg’s Perishta. Vol, II, p. 307, 

“One crore of boons = Pour million sterling.** 

T v 10 

8. Hr. VI. IV, V. 4l ; Nr. Pr.. Ill, v. 98; Mr. VL. IV ’ v. 41. 

9. Rk. Gr., Ill, V. 228. V. Pr. 190. 

” — S'r. Nd. U, V. 144. 

11. 8. I. I, Vol, IV., No. 1389. 
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Pancaramas. Mancella Narahari NSdu, commander of Allayavema 
Reddi, gave a gift of a ptatued bronze laiiipstand to god BhiraSS'vara of 
DakshSram. Images of deities and saints for worship in temples were 
cast either in bronze, copper or brass. With the development of elaborate 
temple planning, separate niches and chambers werespecially construct- 
ed for placing statues of Saiva and Vaisnava saints, like the twelve 
Vaisnava Alvars and the sixty three Saiva Nayanars and other parivara- 
devaUt^. Venu Reddi, son of Allada Reddi, made a present of a bronze 
{kamtiy(i)he\\ weighing twelve thousand jon/ttes'* to god MarkandSyes'vara 
of Rajamahendravaram. 

Wood-carving and other wood -work, the trade of the carpenter, 
was in a very flourishing condition. Cabinet making developed into a 
fine industrial art. Different sorts of drawing-room and bed-room 
furniture were made to order. Different kinds of cots and couches, like 
patfie-muTiaimu, sakincda-mancamu, ddmaiera-mimcamu and panju-rnancamu, 
and swings, like uttekhpat^emancamu and gantalcruyala, find mention 
in literature.*^ Pa(tenianc(wm is a cot, the bottom of which is 
interlaced with broad tape. Sakmda-'mancamu ms,y be interpreted in 
two ways. The term sakina means the figure of a bird ; so, Sakinaln- 
mancamu might mean a cot elaborately worked out with figures of birds 
on it, or it might mean “ a bedding formed on a frame of wood, having 
orifices covered with perforated brass buttons that make a whistling or 
squeaking sound.” Ddmaiera - manmmn is a cot fitted with mosquito 
curtains. Panju-numcimm is a variety of cot, the exact definition of 
which is not known. Uyidri-patt mancamu is a swing cot with tape- 
woven bottom. Gan(ahi’ai/ala is a swing adorned with bells which, 

12. S. I. I, Vol, TV. No. 1378. 

13. Kp. Ind., Vol. Xm. p. 242. 

— v.io. 

A palm-leaf manuscript (No 13-7-5) in the Government Or. Mss. Lib., Madras, con- 
tainsa date(probiiljly of the gift) incised on a l)olI, which is stated to have been presentod 
to the feeding liouse (annnsatrarn) attached to the teanle of Bhlm^'vara at Daksha* 
ram by Vi ra Reddi, Vcraa lioddi and Dodda Bsddi , sons of Allada Reddi. The date 
is Wednesday, the 13th tithi of the dark half of the mouth of Vais'aklia. in the 
cyclic year Ananda, corresponding to the s'aka year 1356. The date is irregular. 
It is Friday 7th May, 1434 A. D. The I3th tithi falls on Friday and noton Wednes- 
day according to the Indian Ephemeris. If it was the bright half instead of the 
dark half, then the 13th falls on Wednesday. Its English equivalent then is 
Wednesday, 2lBt April, 1444 A. D. The bell referred to in the palm-leaf manus- 
cript seems to be another boll which is different from the one presented to god 
Markapdeyes'vara. 

14. Rk. Or., IV. v. 85 v. lOi; V, v. 04; Sk. Or., ir, v. 146. 
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when the swing moved to and £ro» made a clinking noise. These 
varieties of cots particularly adorned the houses of courtesans. Full 
length mirrors (niluvutaddamulu) ** , winged glass doors (gdjurekkala- 
icdupulu) and glass halls (gdjufdoarulu) are also referred to in Telugu 
works. The making of wooden temple-cars for annual kalydfiSts&vas and 
vasantdtsavas of local gods formed one of the important works for skilled 
craftsmen in wood. Boxes of different shapes and sizes, like pottu- 
candavalu, mandammulu^ balldnipetielu^ were made for ordinary use 
and on special orders. 

Ivory work also was not uncommon. 

There is reason to believe that iron smelting was done in a crude 
fashion to some extent and agricultural implements, iron tyres, and 
some of the weapons used in warfare, like spears, swords and arrow 
heads, were made locally to meet local requirements. Iron was found in 
many parts of the Guntur district. It is reported that, to the west of the 
Sattenapalli taluk (Guntur district) in three villages, blast furnaces 
continued to be working till almost the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Diamond mining was another industry. It was of great antiquity 
in the coastal country. The Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, whio visited 
the Andhra country in the last quarter of the thirteenth century, A.D., 
says that diamonds were procured in the kingdom of Motupalli in the beds 
of torrents among mountains. He repeats the myth told by Sindbad 
about the method of procuring diamonds, by throwing pieces of flesh into 
the valleys. ” A similar account is given by Nicolo de Conti. His 
interesting account is as follows : 

“At fifteen days* journey beyond Bizenegalia ( Vijayanagar) 
towards the North, there is a mountain called Albenigaras, surrounded 
by pools of water which swarm with venomous animals, and the moun- 
tain itself is infested with serpents. This mountain produces diamonds 


15. Sk. Cr., II. V. 146; Vk, Cr., IV. v. 148; v. 219. 

16. Hr. VI., VII. V. 137. 

17. Sr.Mh., II, V. 368. 

18. Rk. Or., IV. V. $6; Pv. Cr., p. 4. . 


19. Rk. Cr., Ill, V. 6. 

21. Mantial of the Kistna district, p, 244. 

22. Foreign Notices, pp. 174-175, 
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The ingenuity of man, not having been able to find any mode of 
approaching the mountain, has, however, discovered a way of getting 
at the diamonds produced on it. There is another mountain near it, a 
little higher. Here, at a certain period of the year, men bring oxen, 
which they drive to the top, and having cut them into pieces, cast the 
.warm and bleeding fragments upon the summit of the other mountain, 
by means of machines which they construct for that purpose. The 
diamonds stick to these pieces of flesh. Then come vultures and eagles 
flying to the spot, which, seizing the meat for their food, fly away with it 
to places where they may be safe from the serpents. To these places the 
men afterwards come and collect the diamonds which have fallen from 
the flesh. Other stones, which are considered precious, are procured with 
less difficulty. They dig holes near sandy mountains in places where 
the stones are found, and continue their excavations until they come to 
sand mixed with water. This sand they collect and wash with water, 
through sieves made for the purpose. The sand passes away through 
the sieve, and the stones, if any, are left behind ; this mode of digging 
for stones of this description prevails universally. Great care is exer- 
cised by the masters to prevent theft by the workmen or servants, over- 
seers being appointed, who not only shake the clothes of the operators, 
but even examine every part of their persons. ” 

As the seaport Peudifetania on the east coast was at twenty days* 
journey, and the mountain Albanigaras, at fifteen days’ journey from 
Vijayfi^nagar, the latter also seems to have been in the Kondavidu king- 
dom. Ancient Andhra was famous for its diamond mines, though the 
above accounts seem to be incredible. 

Textile industry was the most important of the cottage industries 
in the Andhra country in the period under review. Cotton spinning and 
cotton weaving reached their perfection. In some of the western sirnas 
of the Koijdavidu kingdom, like Vinukoi^da and Paliiadu, qotton was 
grown in the areas of black soil. Cotton spinning was the common 

23. Major, Conti, pp. 29-J30. 

24. ** There can be little doubt that the Kollur rninoB were worked mor^ than a hundred 
yeara b(!fore Tavernier’s date (1606-16S9), and raay be the mines described hy 
Marco Polo and Nicolo Conti. There are large numbers of very old abandoned 
diamond pits in gritty quartzite lieds in the jungles east of Pulichinta range ** 
(K. D. M. p. 247. Also, Ibid, pages. 244-247). 

KollQru (in the Sattenapalli taluk, Guntur district) — '* A very important place in 

yean gone by where diamond mines were worked It seems probable that those 

were diamond mines visited by Marco Polo in the thirteenth century and by Nicolo 
Gonii. and possibly these hills are the scene of the marvellous legends of Sindbad the 
Sailor. Ibid. p. 71. 
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avocation in leisure time, during the day, of the adult members in every 
family. This vocation was followed so extensively, specially in the 
Palnati '^ima by the high and the low, that poet S'rinatha, while deri- 
ding that uncjuth country, stigmatized it in a ccitu verse as one in which 
even the deva-vcsya Rahibha spins cotton, and even Manmatha, the god of 
Love, eats millet food. The fine cotton fabrics produced in this king, 
dom were a marvel that excited the admiration of foreign travellers of 
the mediaeval period. Marco Polo writes, “ In this kingdom also are 
made the best ai.d most delicale buckrams and those of the highest 
price ; in sooth they look like tissue of spider’s web I There is no king 
or queen in the world hut might be glad to wear them 

From references in c.mteinporary literature we come to know 
that the coastal region maintained its reputation for such fine quality 
of cotton fabrics long after Marco Polo’s time, even during the Reddi 
period. Madiki Sihgana states that his patron king Muppa, wore 
white clothes, which were like unto the foam of moon light.” The 
Telugu poets, Jakkaua^’ and S'rinatha,*® also refer to coloured and white 
muslins in conrieotion with the description of dress in their works. 

Dyeing was an allied industry to weaving. There were many 
varieties of dyed and printed cloths. Red colour^” in its different shades 
and varieties was the fashion in vogue. Many varieties of borders, 
both dyed and printed, are mentioned in contemporary literature. 
Borders adorned with designs of peacock tails, royal swans, rows of 
parrots, deer, horses, elephants, lions, doves, and other different figures, 
black borders, and of many other types were in use. Some of the varieties 
of cloth were called after the places where they were produced : for 
instance, Suravarams, and Kamrvarwns were ’the names given to cloths 

25 . 

^rOC^ O 
i5fOo'^^c'S;6 

26. Foreign Notices, p. 175. 

27 . 

j 3^ 

38, Vk. Ct., IV, V. IGO. 

29. Bh. Pr.. V. V. 108. 

30- Candanakavulu, Pat^edakavulu, Cengcivulii, Kadambahavulu wore some of the 
varieties of red cloth. . . 
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manufactured in SQravaram and Kamavaram, two famous villages in 
the coastal region.^® There were fine beautiful cloths with gold borders 
also. 


Silk also was in great use among the nobles and the rich. There 
were many varieties of silk also, like veli-potfu, ntli-pattu^ hom-baitu 
Puligdra-pattii, udoyaragapu pa\\\u netra-pattu and vajra-paita ; besides 
these there were cloured silks like black, yellow and red.®‘ It is however 
not known if these silk cloths were woven in the coastal region during 
this period. 


Salt manufadur^ 


From early times salt was manufactured from sea-water in 
coastal villages, and from saline soils in inland villages in the Andhra 
country. The salt-pans (iippalamulu) of Peda Ganjam, Pina Ganjam, 
Kadakudhru, Kuravada, Pgrali, UppuhgoudQru, Payundojrx^* Upparatla 
all in the-^Guntur district, were some of the important ancient centres 
of salt manufacture/* Pettipoli** (present Nizariipatnarn in the 
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Guntur district) also seems to have been another important centre.” 
Earth salt was manufactured from saline soils in Tripurantakam” 
(Kurnool district) and other inland places. Like some of the trades 
which fetch much revenue to the State, salt also was farmed out to the 
highest bidder. 


TRADE 

The physical features of the country and the nature of communi- 
cation and transport are the prime factors that determine the character 
of trade and its progress during any period. In the period under review^ 
the Andhra country for a great part was overgrown with scrub and 
jungle. The Eastern Ghats clad with thick forests, divided the country 
into two well-defined regions, the low lying coastal plain, and the upland 
plateau, and placed limitations on the nature of transport and the 
volume of trade. The forest ways were generally infested with thieves 
and wild beasts. The mountain passes, kmmmalu as they are called in 
Teiugu, however, served as main routes both for travel and trade 
between the two regions. 

Internal communication also was difficult owing to the presence 
of many local mountain streams and to the absence of good roads and 
bridges across the rivers, the GSdavari, Kpsna and Brahmakuhdi 
(Gundlakamma). The dry season was usually the busiest period 
for trade when almost all mountain streams were generally dry 
during summer. 

MeanH of communication : 

Though the means of communication were not quite adequate 
and good in quality, yet those available were fully used, and trade 
was developed as far as it was possible under the circumstances. 
Important provincial capitals and forts seem, however, to have been 
connected with one another by broad ways fit for cart traffic. Such 
main routes are referred to, though rarely, in the material available 

84. Thomas Bowrey writes, " Great abundance of white salt is made in the valleys 
of Pettipolee, with very little industry, only fencingo in the lowest of soile which is 
Boe brackish that the Sun doth cause the water which lyeth there not above one foot 
deep to harden into a perfect good and cleare salt. It is afterwards laid in groat heaps, 
and vended all the kingdom over. Noe merchant is admitted to deal in this commo- 
ditie, being the king’s commoditic as is bees ’wax alsoo, I have heard it by severall 
eminent persons affirmed that this very commoditie salt draweth into the king’s 
exchequer two millions of gold pagodas yearly. Travels of Thomas Bmrey, p. 56* 
The value of the old pagoda is given as 12 shillings. 

85. Ep. Coll., No. 221 of 1905. BSpatla (Guntur district) also was once a very impor- 
tont salt manufacturing centre (Ep. GolL. No. 207 of 1897). 
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to US. The Teluf^u poet Ketana of the thirteenth century indicates, 
ill a verse' in his Andhrahhambhu^aM^ a treatise on grammar in 
Telugu verse, that the main route to A.yodhya from Kanci passed 
through Nellore and Orugallu (Warahgal). This seems to have 
been the chief inland route from North to South, connecting the towns 
of Nellore and Warahgal with A^yodhya. Muhammad bin Tughlaq also 
took the same route and came as far as Warahgal, while proceeding to 
Madura to put down the rebellion there in person. All important coastal 
towns must have been connected with Warahgal, the capital of the 
Kakatlya monarchs. Similarly, Nicolo de Oonti speaks of another in- 
land route from Vijayanagar to Udayagiri on the east coast which 
passed through Candragiri^ (in the present Chittoor district), it is likely 
that this route connected Penukonda also, another very important fort 
in the Vijayanagar kingdom. 


KandukUru, Addahki, and Kondavidu and other important towns 
in the Redcli kingdom must have been connected with one another by 
broad ways. It is probable that there were other such inland roads. 
These were the main routes of trade and travel. Besides these broad 
ways fit for cart traffic, connecting important towns and local holy 
places or tirthas of repute, there were other narrow pedestrian tracks 
leading to eacli and every village. The broad way, termed as lumdi 
IrUvtu finds occasional mention in the copper-plate grants of the period, 
in the course of enumerating the boundaries of villages granted to 
brahmans or gods. These tillage tracks and cart-ways constituted the 
most important moans of communication on land. 


Generally, trade routes also were the pilgrim routes and pilgrims 
followed the trade routes. Sris'ailam, Ahobalam, Tripurantakam and 
other places were famous centres of worship, and attracted pilgrims 
from all quarters of the country for many centuries before the Reddi 
rule. It is likely that traders followed these pilgrim routesfor carrying 
on trade and commerce. The insecurity prevailing in those days made 
it imperati^re for the pilgrims, pedestrians, and traders to unite together 
and to follow generally the same route in order lo be able to offer 
resistance effectively to thieves as well as to wild beasts when attacked. 


There was very little communication on inland waters though 
not wholly absent. It was only a limited number of inland places that 
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could be reached by water, as great rivers were not navigable for along 
distance inland. Water transport in the inland country was by means 
of small country craft that plied to a limited distance up and down the 
river in the Godavari and the Kfsna, the two big rivers of the Telugu 
country, which do not dry up even in summer. Even these rivers were 
totally unmavigable when they were in freshes. Small country boats 
plied even along the sea coast. 

Great rivers like the Godavari and the Krsria were crossed by 
means of a kind of circular basket boats, called puiUs^ puti,<i or pviikoii 
in Telugu. Putti which was in use during the Reddi period, is referred 
to in an inscription * at Anantagiri in the Guntur district in connection 
with the levy of tolls. This variety of basket boat was in use almost 
throughout the Telugu country, both in the Kondavidu and the Vijaya- 
hagar kingdoms. The accounts of European travellers reveal the fact 
that they were in use in this country not only during the mediaeval 
period, but very late till the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
Muslim historian, Ferishta, refers to these boats as ,sahads (baskets) 
“ which in the idiom of the people of the Deccan were called nmikras, 
covered with cow-hides Paes who visited Vijayanagar in the reign 
of Krgnadevaraya informs us that they were used in crossing the 
Tungabhadra near the city of Vijayanagar. What these were like, can be 
gathered from an interesting description of these boats which he gives. 

People cross to this place writes Paes, “by. boats which are round 
like baskets; inside they are made of cane, and outside are covered 
with leather; they are able to carry fifteen or twenty persons, and 
even horses and oxen can cross in them if necessary, but for the most 
part these animals swim across. Men row them with a sort of paddle, 
and the boats are always turning round, as they cannot go straight 
like others ; in all the kingdom where there are streams there are no 
other boats but these.” Wilks also in his History of Mysore adverts 
to these boats. He writes that they are “of a simple but excellent const- 
ruction for militray purposes, made of bamboo wicker work, constructed 
exactly in the manner of a common circular clothes-basket, covered, 
and rendered water-tight by green hides, and from eight to twelve feet 

3. Ep. Coll., No. 3S0 of 192G. 

4. Tho TabaqnU-Akhari, (Bibl. Ind.), Vol. Ill, p. 30, f. n. 2. 

Id one of the campaigns of Firuz Shah against Vijayanagar, we are told that aomo of 
his officers and men crossed the river Krsna in such boats. 

Col. Briggs who translated Ferishata, calls them baskets. He says in a note 
(Vol. II, page 371) that “ the same sort of basket-boats, used in the Tigris, in the 
time of Herodotus, are still employed there, and are almost the only description of 
passage boats known in the Indian Peninsula, at this day, to the natives of tho country, ’ ’ 

4»» SewelPti Forgotten Empire, p. 259. 
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diameter.’’® These were the only type of ferry boats that were in 
use in the period both for military and other purposes for crossing 
wide rivers. 

Inland transport was done by means of pack animals and 
carts. Horses do not appear to have been used for land transport in 
great members ; for, they had to be imported from other countries in 
Western Asia. The Russian traveller Nikitin says, “ Horses are not 
born in that country (India), but oxen and buffaloes ; and these are 
used for riding, and conveying goods, and every other purpose.”® 
Nicolo de Conti says, “ The Indians use the ox as a beast of burthen 
which they consider it a crime to kill or eat, as being of all the most 
useful to man The ox, the mule, an i the buffaloe were the chief 
conveyers of goods and other commodities. These drew carts, and 
carried goods on their backs. 

Inland Trade : 

Traders carried their wares in large bags or sacks which open 
in the middle. Each end of these bags was filled with grain or other 
commodity, and laid across the back of the animal. These sacks were 
called perikes in Telugu. Those who carried on trade in this manner 
were called perike seflu, bag- men or sack-traders. Some of the 
inscriptions of the Kakatiya period make mention of perikes of different 
commodities, like vegatable, fruit, and all sorts of grain. All these 
were conveyed generally on pack animals and in carts. It appears 
that, in course of time, some of these merchants, who carried their wares 
in perikes^ formed into a separate group of their own, which, later on, 
crystallised into an eridogamous sect ; for, we come to know of a 
community in the cakirthakuku called Perikes. Thurston says, 
“Gunny bag is the popular and trading name of the coarse sacking and 
sacks from the fibre of jute, much used in Indian trade.” He further 
writes, “The Perikes claim to be a separate caste, but they seem to be in 
reality a sub-division, and not a very exalted sub-division, of Balijas 
being in fact identical with the uppu (salt) Balijas. Their hereditary 
occupation is carrying salt, grain, etc., on bullocks and donkeys on 
perikes or packs.® ” It cannot however be definitely said that this 
sect or community had thus crystallized in the Reddi period. 

5. Wilks, History of Mysore Vc\. I, p. 417. 

6. Major Nikitin, p. 10. 

7. Ibid, Conti, p. 25. 

8. Thurston, Castes and Tribes o f Southern India, Vol. VI, 191-192, quoted from 

Madras Census Tle'pnri, for ^891- 
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Andhra, as it is even at the present day, was purely an agri** 
cultural country, and most of the agricultural products were exclu* 
sively used for local and domestic consumption. Each village provided 
for its own requirements to a great extent. However, owing to diflB- 
culties in transport and communications, it was not able to store any 
commodity largely and replenish the stock. This want, was relieved by 
fairs which were held on a fixed day of the week in all the big villages* 
The surplus produce of the surrounding country and other products 
were brougt to the weekly fair. Wholesale and retail merchants from 
far and near used to assemble there and transact business. 

Want of proper means of communication to convey goods and to 
exchange the variou-s products of villages was responsible for the in- 
equality in prices. If the yield of the crop was good and the price of 
different food-stuffs was cheap in some parts of the country, it was 
very dear in other parts where the crops failed. Owing to the inade- 
quacy or the absence of means of communication, paddy and other grains 
could not be conveyed and distributod to the deficient and distressed 
parts of the country. The result was that, while famine devastated 
some parts of the country, others remained unaffected and lived in 
plenty in their wholesome isolation. 

Religious festivals gave enormous impetus to trade. The kalyanK 
aavas, the VasarUdtsava^ the annual festivals of village goddesses in 
some important villages, and the pilgrimages to holy shrines, were gene- 
rally the occasions for crowds of people to gather from far and near* 
On such occasions certain articles which were generally difficult to 
procure in the weekly fairs and local markets, could be obtained, and 
business was transacted both wholesale and retail. 

Trade Unions : 

The insecurity of trade routes and the absence of proper 
communications were also responsible for another important factor, 
namely, the unity found among the people of the trading ola.sses of 
the country, and the corporate activity evinced by them for purposes 
of trade and industry. From the earliest times those who carried on 
trade in a particular commodity formed into a group or corporate body 
of their own, which, with the progress of time, crystallized into a 
separate community, either endogamous or exogamous. Such corporate 
bodies or trading guilds have been a regular feature of Indian economic 
life from the time of the Andhra Satavahanas. The records* of the 

i9. List Brcthmi in$cfipiiont, No. 1137; Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 166. Malika 

sfr^nif or thfi guild of tho gardeners, is rnnnfcioned in the Cihtra pras'astf of the feign 

of king Sarangadeva-vide. Bp. Ind., Vol. I, p. 277. v. 50. This shows that every 

50 
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Satavahanas and Sakas found In the caves of Western India, bring 
to light a number of such guilds, like the Odayantrikas (workers 
fabricating hydraulic engines), weavers, and kvlarikafi (potters). A 
study of those records reveals the fact that these guilds or corporate 
bodies served as local banks'® also. The early smriikartas or the 
latter Dharma ^astrokartns recognised these corporate bodies, “ irmisy 
or mmayas as they were called, which had an independent organisa- 
tion of their own, with rules and regulations to carry on their work. 
The conventional number of such samayaf< is eighteen. The number 
of communities grew gradually with the growth or multiplication of 
professions and trades. 

Of such croporate bodies or trading communities, praticular 
mention should be made of the Teliki and the VIra Balanjya which were 
very active, influential and prosperous in this period. These bodies 
left behind them some records, generally registering their gifts, and 
sometimes recording their transactions. The information furnished by 
such records is very meagre, and does not enlighten us much regarding 
the working of these organisations, their rules and regulations, or their 
mode of transacting business. 

The Teliki Community : 

The Telikis, that is, oil millers or oilmongers, seem to have 
formed into a corporate body even from the time of the Satavahana 
emperors. Tr/aptWcas' were one of the several guilds mentioned in 
their records. We do not hear about them any more until the time of 
the Caliikya-Cola emperor, KulSttuhga Coda I, of the eleventh century 
A. D. The Teki plates of his son Raja Raja C5da Gahga, the viceroy 
of V^hgi, dated in S'aka 1006 (1084 A D.), throw interesting light on the 
Teliki community. These plates record the grant of certain social 
privileges to the Telikis, who are said to comprise one thousand families, 
to have migrated to the South along with Vijayaditya, the 
lord of Ayodhya, and the alleged progenitor of the Calukya race, 
and to have protected the Oalukya kings, fromthe beginningof theirrule, 
with their lives, with their courage, and qualities of virtue. 

trade and calling in ancient times had its own s’rcnl or guild. The Ambattha 
Suttnnta of the Buddhists (I, 11.3) and the Artha S^BCttra of Kautilya (XI, I) refer 
to kstriya s^rpnist corporate bodies of warriors. 

10. Ep. Ind.. Vol. Vlll. p. 82. and p. 89. 

11. Laivs of Manu, VIII, 41 and 42; Njaya Sutras of Clantama XT, 20-22 

12. Luders* list, No„im. 

13. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI. pp. 834 ff. . 
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The Telikis had a sort of vakkana or preamble which, though 
historically unimportant, furnishes some details about them. 

This corporate body is said to have consisted of one thousand 
families. The number one thousand is enigmatic, and its full signifi- 
cance, as in the case of the numbers of other bodies, is not known. It 
might represent either the number of families of the Telikis which 
originally immigrated to the south, or the total membership of this 
corporate body consisting of elders, one from each of the thousand 
families. It appears to have become conventional to call the guild ‘the 
Teliki one thousand'. 

Each record of this guild refers to it as (ikhUa-dehrda Toliki-v'cvuru, 
the Teliki one thousand of all countries. It is not known if the guild 
had any central organisation, consisting of local branches in different 
districts, towns, and villages. Nor is the nature of the relations, if any, 
between the central and the local bodies, very clear. Some of the 
records of the Telikis refer to some items of business they had transacted 
in the interest of their whole community as one corporate body. 

The Vira Balanjija SanKiya : 

The Vira Balanjya corporation of traders and businessmen is 
referred to in a few inscriptions of this period. The texts of these 
records have not yet all been published. What is known of this body 

14* S. r. I., IV, Nos, GO'S and 771. According to this vakkana or prai^'asti in their 
records the Toliki vevuru, as th«y were commonly called, are doscribed as Bta/ma- 
sambhuta-ManuvaNiyyadhinatka-sombhavuhi, those who sprang from the lords of 
the progeny of Mann descended from Brahnin, Brahrna^saihbhava-^Paiilastyadiula- 
krajnagnta-Manuvams'odbhavulu, thorn vrho vfo.TQ horn in thfi race of Manu, des^ 
cended gradually from the family of Paulastya, an oil-spring of Brahma, Baulaatya* 
aahasra sutkhanvaya’gbtruhi, the (jotrins of the one thousand branches of fanillics 
which sprang from Paulastya, and Kapilamatjia-pratistjiitulu, those that were 
established in the Kapila mntha. From the epithet Vijayavada-sHtsQnulu given to 
thorn in the prearnl)lo. Vijayavada appears to have been their first habitat in the 
Andhra country, probably after their immigration to the south. Their 
further informs us that they were the recipients of boons from goddess Bhagavati 
{BhoiiavatUabdha-varapr asadulu) , the worshippers of the feet of their gurus (jjwrM- 
dcca-pad-ctrudliak'ulu) , adepts in all the Sastras {Sakala-sui.stra'‘nis'it7'adulu)^ 
and lords of Kanakapura and Gajapura, and the serviints of th<i lords of Ayodhya 
Kaiiakapura^Gajapur-itdhimiyakulu, AybdhyapuTo I'arcy raTO’hhvtyulu) » They are 
further extolled as yama^niyama-dharma^pariiyanulu, and Hatya-auvmcarca-vira^ 
jitiUu (thoBo bent upon observing yama, niyania and dharma, and aatya-s^aucncara- 
vira jit uLu those who shone by aatya, S’auca and acara). They are also said to have 
l:)een the main support of the kingdom of the Calnkyaa which was obtained by the 
boon of the groat sage Kapila { Kapilamahatnunivara-praaadadaMha'Cahikiiarajya- , 
viulastnmbhctyarnanulv). Some of their records state that they were established in^ 
the Paulasti-Bhagavati-stluina — (S. I. I. VI, No. 140 ), 
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from these inscriptions is very meagre. However, as the Vira Balaniya 
corporation was the sole Trade Union which spread its activities over 
the whole of S^uth India, Ceylon, and some countries and islands in the 
East, its records are found outside the Andhra country also. Though a 
study of these records enables us to get a correct and complete idea of 
the functions and duties of this corporate body, the standards and 
principles of historical research place limitations on the scope of this 
account in this work, and what little is given here is gathered mainly 
from inscriptions found in the coastal region of the Andhra country 
from early times till the end of the Reddi period. A few records outside 
the Andhra also are taken into account, only to elucidate some points 
relating to the organisation. 

The different commercial and business bodies that constituted 
the Vira Balanjya samciya are mentioned in an unpublished inscription 
of S'aka 1162 (1240 A. D.) discovered at Chintapalli” (Guntur district). 
We come to know from this inscription that the Ubhaya-Nfmadesis, 
the Gavares, and the Mummuridandas were some of the bodies constituting 
the Vira Balanjya samaya, and that they were the recipients of fiv6 
hundred hero edicts ipancaiatd vtrakasanas) and the protectors of the 
Vira Balanjya dharma. The term Ubhaya-Nanades'i represents 
merchants from all quarters and countries consisting of Desis, Paradesis 
and Nanadesis (natives, foreigners, and itinerants from all countries). 
All these terms find mention in the inscriptions of the Andhra country. 
SalumOla-samasta-pekkandru, Ebhaiyajru defela-samasta-pekkandru, 
denoting all merchants from all quarters of the earth, and the multitude 
of merchants from the fifty six countries, are some more phrases recorded 
in theTelugu inscriptions, to denote, merchants from all countries and 
quarters. The body of Gavares seems to have derived its name from 
worshipping god Gavaresvara, one of the gods, referred to in the 
praiaHti of the Vira Balanjyas, as having been worshipped by them 
Mummuridandas was another component sect of the Vira Balanjya 
mmaycu This sect of tradesmen is frequently mentioned in the 
Canarese records of the eleventh, .twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Mummuridapdas is a puzzling term. Probably the Murnmuridapdas re- 
presented the advance guard of the trading caravan, or those that 
have borne a staff with three bands, probably as their weapon. In 
some of the Canarese inscriptions of the twelfth century, they are said 
to have been Bananjigas (Vanajigas) '‘the brave of the brave, protectors 
of the submissive, cruel to the wicked, good to the good, and conquerers 
of powerful enemies.”’® In these inscriptions their warlike spirit is 
well described, 

15. Ep. Coll.. No. 277 of 1984-35; Ep. Etep, 1935. pages 67-G8, para: 

16. S. I. T.. Vol. IX. i. Nos. 297 and 296. 
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The Vira Balanjyas had a vakkaud of their own» wliich is 
generally found in their inscriptions registering their gifts, or record- 
ing their business transactions. From the preamble contained in their 
inscriptions, we come to know that they belonged to the Manumakula* 
that they had immigrated from Ahicchatrapura, a town in Northern 
India, that they were the recipients of five hundred hero edicts {panca- 
iota viraiasanas)^ and that they were the followers and the protectors 
of the Vira Balanjya samaya dharma. What this dharma was, is not 
defined in any of the record^ of the Vira Balanjyas. These were 
extolled as ranaranga-Ramulu (virtual Ramas on the field of battle), 
and Samgrama-Bhimulu (virtual Bhimas on the battle-field) and so on. 
These titles attest to the warlike spirit of the Vira Balanjya tradesmen. 
In fact, the prefix vira is enough to indicate their heroism. 

Inscriptions of this period bring to light another body of traders, 
the Svamins of Ayyiivalipura (lords of the town of Ayyavali). An 
inscription ” at Appapuram (Guntur district) dated in S'aka 1327, 
records the construction of a tank by a certain KatUru Vallabhi Betti 
of Varidala gotra and the lord of Ay yavalipura. A great many records 
of these lords of the town of Ayyavali are found scattered over the 
whole of South India, a great many in the Canarese country, and 
some in the Tamil and Telugu countries. A perusal of these records 
shows that they had also a praiasti, not a whit different from, but 
completely identical with, that of the Vira Balanjyas. The Ayyavoles, 
or lords of Ayyavalipura, also claim to have been the protectors of the 
Vira Balanjya dharma, to have obtained poTicaiata viraiamnas^ 
evidently the same as those claimed by the Vira Balanjya union, and 
to have immigrated from Ahicchatrapura to Ayyavali/® the modern town 
of Aihole, in the Hangunda taluk, Bijapur district. The Canarese records 
of these Ayyavoles also mention a number of mercantile and business 
bodies, like the Ubhaya-Nanadesis, the Gavares, and the Munirnuri- 
dandas. These facts clearly prove that the tradesmen who called 
themselves the lords of the town of Aihole, were in fact Vira Balanjyas 
and formed one of the bodies, probably the major body, that made up 
the Vira Balanjya mmaya. Hence, it seems probable that all the 
Svamins of Ayyavole were Vira Balanjyas, but all the Vira Balanjyas 
might not have been Ayyavoles. 

17. Ep. Coll . No. 402 of 1916. 

18. Ayyapulal eecnis to bo the ancient f com of Ayyavale or Ayyavole which ineanfi 

the town of the Aryas (Ayyas), pulal bein;? the corrupt from of the torin 

prbhi a market own. In fact, this form Ayyapulal and its equivalent AyyapoJeJ are 
found in Tamil inscriptions at Kattur (Chingelput . district) of the time of the 
Cola ofoperor Kajendra Coda I. and at Tirumuruganpadi (Coimbatore district) of 

time of Vikrama Cola (Ep. ColL. Nos. 256 of 1912; 97 of 1916). 
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Since Ayyavolepura in the Canarese country was the head- 
quarters of thivS body, styled as the Fivehundred Svaniins of the 
Ayyavolepura, the language of this guild was naturally Kannada, 
since the portion enumerating the various bodies of traders in the 
Chiiitapalli record adverted to before, is written in Kannada “ with a 
mixture of Telugu expressions.” The Superintendent of Epigraphy 
opines that the language (of the central chamber of commerce located 
at Aihole) “was evidently adopted by the subordinate bodies as a 
mark of affiliation to the central organisation”. It may however be 
pointed out here that all the records of the Vira Balahjya somaii'a 
found in the coastal region are in Telugu. Tf the observation made 
above is true, it might be that the major sect of the Ayyavole Svamins 
formed the managing body of this Vira Balanjya samat/a. However, 
future researches have to clarify these points. 

The expression ‘Five hundred’ in the vakkana of the' Vira 
Balanjyas orof the Ayyavoles is unintelligible. The lecordsof the Ayya- 
voles lead us to believe that it represents the number of the lords of 
Ayyavolepura comprising the guild, who probably managed the affairs 
of the body. But, according to the inscriptions of the Vira Balanjyas, 
it represents the number of vira^dHcuiax (hero-edicts fconcerning 
probably privileges in business and trade obtained from the rulers of 
the land). However the full significance of the term ‘fivehundred’ is 
not yet known. 

The Canarese records of the Ayyavoles describe them as “brave 
men, born to wander for many centuries ever since the beginning of 
the Krtayuga,” “experts in the testing of the luivaratnas^ vdhanai^ like 
horses and elephants,'’ and as “adepts in business.” The articles in 
which they traded were elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, cows, 
carts, rubies, pearls, coral, emeralds, topazes, diamonds, sapphires, agates, 
lapislazuJi, moonstones, jewels, cloth, cotton, articles for gods, cusous, 
civet, camphor, musk, saffron, and other perfumes and drugs, arecanut, 
salt, grain, flowers, pepper and many others. Ihey carried these 
articles on ox HI, asse^ or buffaloes, “adorned with rc-d trappings ’ and 
“tinkling bells,” They sold these articles either wholesale or hawked 
them about on their shoulders^®. They further state that they carried 
on their business in the thirty two sea ports (Velaiiagara or Veloma)^ 
eighteen cities, sixty four y^gapuhas and sixty four (jhipkas/hanas. 
Those records enable us to know that the guild had a flag of its own. 
The guild had also the right to confer titles with some honours and 

U). Kip. Rop., 1985, para 33, page 68. 

90. Kp. Caru., Vol. VII, Sk. 119, 
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privileges attached to them, on certain individuals, probably in 
recognition of their services to it. Ffthivitetti (the mayor of the Earth) 
seems to have been the highest honorary title which the guild 
conferred in some special cases. From the Chintapalli inscrip- 
tion referred to above we come to know that Mahanianda- 
les'vara Gagi Ddrayaraja had the title Prthivisetti Ddrayaraja 
was not a Vira Balanjya. He was a feudal chief of the Cagi 
family which appears to have been a ksatriya one, since its 
members are said to have been born of the bahus (shoulders) of Brahma 
Pfthivisetti, therefore, seems to have been a title conferred on him by 
VTra BalafSjya Hcmuiya, That the term Prthivisetti was a title is 
definitely known from a Canarese inscription of the Vfra Balanjyas, 
which records the conferring of the title of Prthivisetti on a certain 
Muddaya Dannriyaka (anarige Prihiris^ttifana - Another 

Canarese record of the time of the Vijayanagar king Harihara II, 
dated in 1379 A. U., details the honours and privileges to which the 
Prthivisettis were entitled. If the Prthivisettis of any country went 
to another country, the authorities of that country first presented 
them with betel leaf, cloths, and allowance of food, and granted 
them other privileges. The examples cited above clearly prove that 
Ppthivisetti was the greatest title of honour conferred by the Vira 
Balanjya®* trade union. Sotti seems to be the general title of the 
members of these trade guilds. 

22. Ep. Goll., No. -iSS of 1021 ; Kp. Rep., 1021. para 57, p. 116. 

28. Rayanimaritri Bh.iskara, another eininoiit h^nhiTian Bcholar and BtateBinan, had lh« 
title Prthivis'etti (Ep. Coll., Nob. 877 of 1911, and 18 of 1917 ; Ep. Rep., 1918. 
p. 174, para 84.) 

24. Ep. Cam,, Vol, XlIT, Si. 76. 

25. In the term vira Balanjya vira ia an honorific term indicating bravery. BalafTjya 
or Balahje is the real name of the samayn. 1 hat these Ayyavolcs and others of 
the Vira Balanjya samaya are today roprosonted by the BalaJoB, commonly called 
Balijas, is proved by tho following linos in a riipi vcirae in Sisa metre, preserved 
in a palm leaf manscript (^fack, Mbs., No. IQ-IG-IQ) in the rroveinuimt. Oriental 
Manuscripts Liibrary, Madras. It was composed in praise of tbo Balijas of 
Simhavikrainapura (Nolloro). 

no 

y ''0 — y 

20.^ oooDicS 

Somo of the passages like mronkati paftaba^dhulu and moyiluvale qudi 
rnancuvale vidi ace found in \}xq prasuisti of the Vira Balafijyaa recorded iu their 
inscriptions. The verse is full of mistakes. 
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Nogarn : 

Another notable guild of the period was the Nagara. It finds 
mention in the Telngu inscriptions as Nagara or Nakaramu. This seems 
to have been purely a vais'ya guild. Nagara seems to have been 
the contracted form of Penugonda-iiagara (West Godavari district)* 
the habitat of the vais'yas of the one hundred and two gdtras^ and the 
place where Vrisavikanya is said to have immolated herself by falling into 
the fire-pit to save her honour. These vais'yas of Penugonda, Nagaramvaru 
as they are also called in Telugu inscriptions, seem to have formed into a 
sub-group in the vais'ya corporation consistingof one thousand gdtros isahcr 
sragUrapavitrulu). They styled themselves as Ptnugon^npuravor'ehmrcm 
(lords of Penngondapura) and lord-chiefs of Penugonda {Bnugoij^a- 
prahhumvkhy(fs)^^. Their tutelary deity was Vasavikanya. They were 
also the worshippers of Nagares'varadeva.^’ Members of the Kubera- 
vaihs'a mentioned in Telugu inscriptions, were also reckoned as vais'yas* 
They were extolled in a record at Nildepdla (Guntur district) as having 
“ earned the blessings of the learned (by patronising them) ”, “ practised 
self denial ”, and “ entertained the maintenance of dhnrina as their chief 
object, ” 

The Trading Caravan * 

The trading caravan, Sain in Telugu, consisted of a great number 
of merchants of different sects, dealing in different articles of trade. 
About these tradesmen Ibn Battuta writes, “One merchant may be 
accompanied by about hundred men carrying his wares. Every one 
of these men carries a stout stick fitted with an iron point at the lower 
end, and a hook of the same metal at the. top; when the porter is 
fatigued and does not find any place for resting himself, he sticks his 
baton into the ground and suspends his burden on it. After rest, he 
takes up his charge without any one to assist him and resumes his 
march. While writing about the reign of the BahmanI Sultan 
FirUz Shfih, the Muslim historian. Ferishta, refers to “a band of grain 
merchants, called in Hindoosthan Bunjaras, who were on their way to 
Berar with two thousand head of oxen,” who were “joined by horse- 
dealers who were taking with them three hundred horses for sale.®®” 

26. Ep. CoU., Nos. 84 and 85 of 1917; 8. 1. 1., Vol., TV. Nob. 660 and 696; Ep, 
OoU., No. 448 of 1915. 

27. S. I. I.. Vol. IV. No. 660. 

28. Ep. Coll., No. 395 of 1915. 

29. Foreign Notices, page 286. 

30. Briggs" Ferishta, Vol. II. p. 893. Aziz-u lla states that theflo BafTjaras were 
oattle-hirers (mukarian) T. 8 King - History of the Hahmani D^iasty. p. 44, 
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Tradeiimen - Toll Farmers : 

The Vira Balanjya records generally register gifts to temples of 
tolls and taxes, which formed one of the important items of revenue to 
the State. This fact of remitting tolls presupposes that these tradesmen 
of the traditional eighteen samayas were masters of the income from 
tolls and that they spent it in the interests of the sanutyn This state of 
affairs would have been possible only when these merchants farmed 
tolls from the king, probably periodically, by paying the amount fixed 
by him in a lump vsum to the State, and the income to the State from 
this item did not on any account suffer. Members of these samayas 
farmed, either individually or collectively, tolls including grazing tax 
on pasture-lands (pasula-pfillart). These were called in Telugu 
sunka^giUtakandra (toll-farmers). These are mentioned in an inscription 
of the time of Kumaragiri Reddi. These toll-farmers had their 
own office-establishment. They had a number of accountants, called 
sunka-karanalu, to keep their accounts of tolls, collected in different 
localities. Two copper-plate grants belonging to the end of the Kakatiya 
period, that is, the first quarter of the fourteenth century A.D., throw 

further light on these samayas (guilds or corporate bodies). The 

members of the trade-guilds exercised unlimited authority in 

dealing with offences, committed by any member of their establish- 
ment or by any of their agents or accountants. Members of 

these samayas usually met in the front hall (mukha-mapdapa) of a 
temple and transacted their business or decided their cases. It was the 
custom in those days to set up at such meetings Vajrahaisiga iov baisiiga)^ 
the ensign of the Vira Balanjya corporation comprising the eighteen 
samayas. ** 


31. Ep. Coll., No. 880 of 1926. 

32. In this connoction ife may bs interesting to note the following lines, extracted from 
Edgar Thurston’s Castes and tribes of Southern India (Vol. II, pp. 121-23). 

“The word Desayi means of the country is a subdivision of Balija). For 

almost in every taluk in the North Arcot district there is a. head-man, called Desayi 
Ghet^i who may be said, in a manner, to correspond to a Justice of Peace. The Head- 
man belongs to the Kavarai or I3alija caste, their family name being Dhanapala-a 
common name among the Kavarais which may be interpreted as ’the protector of 

wealth.’ The Dhanapala Desayi Chetti holjJs sway over the eighteen castes 

All those that are called Valangai or right-hand castes fall within liis jurisdiction. ... 
A large cup-shaped spoon is the ensign of the Des'ayi. On the outer surface, all round 
its edge, are carved in relief eighteen figures, each one being typical of one of the 
castes of which the Diis'ayi is the social head. Under each figure is inscribed 
in Tamil the name of the caste which that figure typifies. The figures 

are smeared with red powder and sandal, and decorated with flowers 

(On the occasion of trying cases) the D^Myi’s emblem is placed in front of him in the 
midst of the Pafichayat and a regular enquiry held. ... ... The Des'ayi maintains a 

51 
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Of the two copper pTate inscriptions mentioned above, one records 
the grant of privilege to trade in certain articles without paying tolls 
to a certain Puliyama Setti for having killed one KarapSlkala Kati 
Nayaka, who had become a traitor to the sa 7 nayas, by the merchants 
of the eighteen samrfpa.s of all countries {akhila- dsidla pad^jncmmidt- 
mmmjdla - .^ama^tam-aimi - prkk(wdru) residing in the NandySla sthala; 
the other, a similar record, registers the grant of privileges by the 
same body of merchants {<7aln-mTtl(i -padttnimrnidi^scmicnjdhi^ 

•pekk art d?'u) to a. certeiyn Attena for having killed Annama Rfija and 
Slnga Raja, the mnkadcaranm (toll accountants) of CerunUru in 
Pedakanti slma. 

The above records, if genuine, unmistakably attest to the great 
power wielded by these corporate bodies. From these records, we come 
to know that the king never interfered in the internal management of 
their affairs, but gave them a free hand to do as they liked. They 
enjoyed full autonomy in the management of their own affairs. The 
king was probably unable to do anything even in the case of a death 
sentence pronounced by the tribunal of these bodies on any one, who 
proved a traitor to the scmtaya and worked against its interests. 
Since these tradesmen of the eighteen ffnmaya.^ were bankers and 
served the king by joining the ranks of the army in times 
of war, they appear to have wrested more concessions from time to 
time and grown gradually more powerful. They consolidated their 
ranks more formidably in this period of political revolution and Hindu 
religious revival than in the early medieval era, and wielded enormous 
influence in the State. 

rogulat rorord of his eiiqinrios and jiidgementB. and In the days of the Nawabs, these 
decisioTiB were, it would appear, recognised by the Court of Justice. The same respect, 
it is said, was also shown to the Des'ayi’s decision by the early courts of John Company 
(a corruption of Cotnpanv Johan, a titl * of the English East India Company)'’. 

The Kavarais in the aViovo account represent the Gavares of the. Vira BalaHjya 
records and fho eighteen castes, tlie eighteen samayas. The cup-shaped spoon was the 
Vairahamna , the ensign of the corporation. The name of the caste under each figure 
on it w!»s in Tamil, because the above account refers to the Tamil country. The above 
account hcl]^s the reader to form a good idea of a meeting of the meml)cr8 of the 
sanictya in ancient times, and of the value attached to the iudgments of the Des'ayi 
Setti. 'f’hc passage quoted a\)Ovo suggests that the spoon, the ensign of the Desiiyi 
Setti, and the Va jrnhaisugn, the emblem of the Vira Balanjya corporation are one and 
the same, ft may be worth recalling in this connection that the utensil used by the 
goddess, Annapurna of Kas'i, for distributing food, is also a ladle, a spoon-lilte thing. 
It seems, therefore, thvit the ladle, the spoon, or the Vajrnhaisnga was the Hindu 
symbolical representation of economic plenty, and its distribution. 

3B. C. P. No. 10 of 1918-19. 

34. C. P. No. 11 of 1918-19. 
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SEA-^BOBNE TRADE 

From the early centuries of the Christian era, the Andhra 
country including Kalihga, which extended from the Godavari in the 
south to the Mahiinadi in the north, maintained its reputation as one 
of the foremost of the nations of India that had sea-borne trade with 
countries and islands far and near. The trade with the east was 
exclusively in the hands of the nations of Eastern India, while that 
with the West was carried on chiefly by the Arabs and the Moors. The 
long coast-line of the Andhra country was responsible to a great 
extent in making the Andliras a sea-faring nation from early 
centuries. 

The intercourse between the Aiuihra country and the countries 
and islands in the East, which had begun during tlie supremacy of 
the Satavahanas (Andhra kings), was steadily kept up in the later 
centuries by the Eastern Ccdukyas of Vehgi and others. Coins of the 
Calukya monarch S'aktivarma 1, also called Calukya Candra, were 
discovered in lower Burma and Siam. 

During the twelth century, the sea-borne trade of the Andhra 
country seems to have received a set-back owing to the Western 
Calukya invasions of Vehgi, the rivalry of the mandalilcas (feudal 
chiefs) in extending their authority, and the indifference of the 
Cajukya-Cola sovereigns. Pirates grew in number and made it im- 
possible for merchant ships to sail .safely. The inevitable result was 
that maritime trade .suffered heavily, and many of the ports, called 
karapatnas in Telugu, fell into disuse and were deserted. This state of 
affairs was made still worse by the in)po.sition of unjust taxes and unjust 
ordinances, compelling the traders to sell their goods at prices fixed 
by local chiefs. These high-handed measures almost strangled the 
foreign trade. 

A welcome change came when Ganapatideva of the Kakatiya 
family of Warahgal conquered the mand<d%ka>> and brought the whole 
of the coastal region under his sceptre in the thirteenth century. He 
revived the sea-borne trade by many benevolent measures. He offered 
protection to foreign merchants trading with countries and islands be- 
yond the sea^, from oppressive taxation and piracy, fixed export and 
import duties on articles of trade in accordance with the cu.stom prevail- 
ing before, and withdrew all uujust taxes newly imposed by the local 
chiefs. As a re.su1t of his wise and benefic'^nt policy, merchants again 
resorted to tlie deserted ports and carried on trade as before. 
During the rule of the Kakatiyas, M6tupal]i was a great emporium 
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(deiyuyukkondapatiana). During the later half of the Kakatlya period, 
the great Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, visited this port when it was 
n a very flourishing condition. 

The Muslim invasions, and the anarchical state of the country, 
consequent on the fall of Warahgal in 1323 A. D., dealt a death- blow to 
the sea-borne trade again. 

After the re-establishment of Hindu independence, it took conside- 
rable time for the Andhra leaders to restore law, order and peace. Prolaya 
Verna Reddi, the chief leader to the South of the Krsija, re-captured the 
coastal tract from the hands of the enemy and emulated the example of 
his predecessors, the Kakatiya monarchs of Warahgal, in clearing the 
seas of pirates. It was his younger brother Malla Reddi who, under his 
orders, defeated the local enemy chiefs in the MStupalli region and 
brought it under the sway of the Reddi kings. Verna’s son and 
successor, king AnavOta, renovated the port of Motupalli and restored 
it to its former glory. He issued a charter of concessions to merchants 
coming to settle and trade at Motupalli, and to those tradesmen belong- 
ing to other ports and islands coming there on business. He fixed the 
duties on articles of export and import. This charter of Saka 1280, 
that is, 1358 A. D., was incised in both Tamil and Telugu languages/® 
on a pillar in the mandapa of the Virabliadrasvamin temple atMstupalli, 
under orders of Anavota’s minister, Somayamantri. To those that 
had deserted Motupalli for other places, but were now willing to return, 
Anavdta pro?nised to give the garden land (tSrhta-dharani), which was 
in their enjoyment before. He allowed them liberty to sell their goods 
brought from other shores to any one at their pleasure (viccdavidi), 
and, if they still so desired, they could carry the goods and leave for 
other places on business. 

King Anavotfi Reddi abolished the taxes called aputrika-dandam 
and (forced impost) on foreign merchants (trading in his 

dominions), and remitted the duty on gold and silver (?) completely and a 
third of the import duty on sandal [vaiaftad?* (varufkbadi) sunkamu], “It 
was proclaimed that henceforward no cloth would he detained in the 
warehouse (?) and tolls on other articles would, under no circumstances, 
be different from what they were before/’ “The following rates of duty 
were fixed: (A) goods coming from the southern side - on 100 (packages) 

85. Ep. Ooll. Nos 601 and 602 of 1909 : 

These two inscriptions have not yet been published. The Tamil copy seems to be 

the more imiK>rtant of the two, and contains more information than tho Telugu one. 

1 had to quote from the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1910 for the information 

contained in It. 
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of import, 3 (packages), and on 100 cloths of export, 2 coins (?); (B) on 
goods coming from the north - on 100 packages of import, 5, and on 100 
cloths of export 3 coins (?) ; (C) on goods exported to foreign lands - 3 
(coins) on 100 cloths and (D) 7^ (?) on 100 pearls** 

From a perusal of the inscription of Anavota Redcli cited above, 
we can very well imagine the difficulties and disabilities to which foreign 
merchants visiting Motupalli were formerly subjected. The very fact 
that the inscription containing more details was written in Tamil, 
proves that many of the foreign merchants visiting that place belonged 
to the Tamil country. Of all the korapa\nas (ports) of the Andhra 
country, Motupalli was the leading one in the period under review. 

Navigation : 

The sea-borne trade was carried on by means of many kinds of 
sea-going vessels, some of which are mentioned in the contemporary 
Telugu literature. Their names are kajrpaliy jongu, valLi,, valikch and 
mmmom. 


Of these the Telugu equivalent of the Tamil kappal^ a 
ship, represented the native craft that particulary plied in the Indian 
seas and coastal waters. About these ships Conti whites thus : 
“They (the natives of India) build some ships much larger than 
ours, capable of containing two thousand butts, and with five sails 
and as many masts. The lower part is constructed with triple planks, 
in order to withstand the force of the tempests to which they are 
much exposed. But some ships are so built in compartments, that, 
should one part be scattered, the other portion remaining entire, may 
accomplish the voyage. 

Jdngu was the name of the large Chinese ship that plied in the 
Chinese and Indian seas between China and India. This was the 
common type of vessel extensively used for trade in the Eastern seas 
in the period under review. Ibn BatUta writes, “There are three 
kinds of Chinese vessels; (1) large ships, called Janks\^^ (2) iiiiddling 
ones called Zu-s^ and (3) the smallest Kakanm. Cf the large vessels 
there are three sails or more, upto a dozen. Their sails are made of 
cane reeds plaited together like mats; they are never lowered, but 
are turned about according to the direction of the wind. When the 
ships are anchored, the sails are allowed to float in the wind. 

36. Ep. Rep., 1910, Para 61, page 118. 

87. Major, Conti, p. *27. 

8S. Sir H. Yule thinks that this terra was dnrived from the Ntalay jong or ajong, a 
great ship - See Cathay, IV, p. 25, 
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Each of tho^je ships is manned by a thousand men, six hundred sailors 
and four hundred soldiers, among whom are archers, men armed with 
shields, and persons who throw naphtha. Each large vessel is follow- 
ed by three smaller ones, a middle-sized, a third and a fourth-sized. 

“ They make four decks on a vessel; it contains chambers, 
cabins, and saloons for the merchants. Many of these cabins contain 
chambers and water-closets. They have keys and their occupants 
lock them. They take their wives and concubines with them. It 
often happens that a man lives in his cabin unknown to any others 
on board, till they meet on their arrival in some place. 

“ The sailors’ children live in these cabins. They grow vege- 
tables, pulses and ginger in wooden tubs. The commander of a 
ship is like a great amir; when he disembarks, archers and Abissini- 
ans march in front of him with javelins, swords, drums, bugles 
and trumpets. When he arrives at the inn where he is to live, they 
place their lances on either side of the door and continue to do 
so throughout his stay.”^^ 

Volli and valika were some other types of vessels about which 
nothing is known to us. 

Samman (plural, sammans) seems to be a corruption of 
a common name applied to the native vessel which plies in the waters 
in the Malay Peninsula. 

One could navigate through eight months in the year, that is 
from September to April in the Eastern waters. The sea would be 
stormy from May to August^*’. About the steering of ships Nicolo de 
Conti writes : “ The Natives of India steer their vessels for the most 
part by the stars of the Southern hemisphere, as they rarely see 
those of the north. They are not acquainted with the use of the 
compass but measure their courses and the distance.^ of places by the 
elevation and depression of the Pole. They find out where they are by 
this mode of measurement.” 

39. Foreign NotiiCi, pp. i2i2-243. 

40. Ibid. p. 190. 

41. l\Iajor. Conti, pp. ‘26-27. 

It is, howo.ver, interosting to not3 in this c.onnocr.ion Vasco de Gama’s observation. 

According to a passage in Barros, Vasco de Gama found the compass already in use 

by Indian pilots (.dsia, dec, I. Bk. IV, Chap. 6).- Quoted in The Poriu jese Pioneers 

by Edgar Prostago, p. 317. 
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“ The shores of the said sea (the sea of India) in some places, ’’ 
writes Jhon of Montecervino, “ run out in shoals for 100 miles or more, 
so that ships are in danger of grounding. A.nd they cannot make the 
voyage but once a year, for from the beginning of April till the end of 
October the winds are westerly, so that no one can sail towards the 
west; and again ‘tis just the contrary from the month of October till 
March. From the middle of May till the end of October the wind 
blows so hard that ships which by that time have not reached the ports 
whither they are bonnd, run a desperate risk, and if they escape it is 
great luck. 

Imporis and Exports : 

While describing the maritime trade carried on by the Avaci 
family, one of the richest merchant families of the Reddi period, Srinfitha, 
with a surprising historic sense, enumerates, in his Haravilasam the 
various countries and islands with which the Andhra country of his 
time had dealings, and also the articles they supplied. 


42. Foreign Notice, p. 190. 

cJiEnciSc 

«|-sP'OZ3?5^J#eSc 




ej 


Hr. VI., I, V. 26. 


?ce6S'^6-»^e^Sn;inoe»8lio^^si3b23sS'^ r*i^SS!gfiSiv'er 

¥^5^0 ^oro j6jD i5D r* ^55ojg (tCosS^?)c 18 


Ibid, V. 28. 
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The countries and islands mentioned by Srinatha and the articles 
of import from them are given below in a tabular form. 

Countries and islands. Articles of import. 

Silk cloths (Cinambaroirmi) 

Elephants and gems {Sindhurambnlu^ 
rainafnkuramuhi) 

Camphor trees {karpurapadapamulu) 
Sprouts of gold (hamgaru maloka) 
Horses {Tcji harulu) 

Liquid Civet {Sankumadadravanm) 
Pearls {Kattanimufyaln) 

Musk {Kasturi) 

Sandal (Cnndana) 

Aloe wood iAgaru) 

Camphor (Karpura) 

Rose water ( Himambu) 

Musk {Kasturi) 

Pollen of SaflFron (Kuiikumaroja) 

Cini: This is the ancient name of China. There is evidence to 
prove the existence of an active intercourse between China and Southern 
India beginning from the second century B. C.** This intercourse, 
though occasionally subjected to ups and downs, was kept up during 
the succeeding centuries until this period. Cami Betti, a member of 
the Avaci family, is said to have imported from Cini into the Andhra 
country CinambarairBUi, a great number of Cindmharas^ China-cloths.*® 
From very ancient times China has been famous for its silk cloth which 
was called Cinamharn by the Indians. 

Simhala : Sirhhala is, of course, Ceylon. The commodities 
which were brought from this island were elephants and precious stones. 
Ceylon was famous for its br^ed of elephants, and in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, it supplied war elephants to the countries on the 


Cini 

Sirhhala 


Panjara 

JalanShgi 

Hurumunji 

Gova 

Yaihpa 

Bh5ta 

Tarunasiri 

Tavayi 

GSva 

Ramana 


} 


44. Foreign Notices., pp. 44-45, Tntrod. p. 4. 

Several ombaRBiee were sent from South India to Ohinese emperors. The last 
embassy was sent during this period. Dr. E. Bcetschnider, in his Mediaeval 
'Researches from Fastern Asiatic Sources, writes under caption " A-nan-gung-do, 
a kingdom in Sit-^ien (Western heaven)/' - a Ohinesa name applied to India in some 
ChinoRe translations of Buddhist works: — “ In 1374 Bu-halu, the ruler of this country, 
sent his chief explainer (Iciangchu) by name Bi-ni-si-, with tribute to the Chinese 
Court. He brought among other things, a stone which had the property of neutra- 
lising poison. After this no embassay from that country was seen in China. That 
is all the Ming Shi records with respect to this Indian kingdom ”-Vol. If, pp, 221-222. 
A-nan-gnng-de in the above passag-i Is Anegondi (Vijayanagar). Bu-ha-lu seems to be 
the corrupt form of Bnkkaraya I of VijiyAuagir, 

45. Hf. VI. I, Xntrod. verses. 
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mainland, ** And in this island/^ says Barbosa, “are reared many 
wild elephants which the king has caught and tamed. These he sells 
to the merchants of the Choramandel, of Narasinga, Malabar, Daquem, 
and Cambea who come thither to seek them. ” Ho also writes, And 
in this island also are found precious stones in plenty, of many 
kinds. 


It is said that Tippaya Setti, another member of the Avaci 
family, had a long acquaintance with the land of Lanka and Sirhbaladvipa 
{Cira-p(iricita-Lankd-Simh(d^^^^ and that he pleased all kings 

by satisfying them with the commodities brought from Lanka and 
other islands {Lnnkadilvadrlpdntta s^nHh^fii^arpitn^^mmmihi^ydkhilak^rndpa)*^ 

Panjcira: This seems to be the Telugu equivalent of the name 
of a town in the island of Sumatra, called Pansor, Pansur or Fansur by 
the mediaeval Arab and Western writers, and ‘Barns’ by later travellers. 
And Barus is the name of the principal mart of that “commodity 
(camphor) in Sumatra, and the word has been affixed by traders to 
descriminate it from the camphor of Japan. ” 

Jalanongi : This place which supplied bangarurnolaka which 
literally means ‘sprout of gold’, cannot be definitely identified. 
C. P. Brown takes bangdnimolaka to mean ‘fairy gold \ supposed to grow 
in snake-holes, though it is difficult to understand how it could mean 
that. Whatever be the exact meaning of the term, it is obvious that it 
denotes some kind of gold, probably the best. It might also probably 
mean alluvial gold, obtained by washing the silt near the banks of 
rivers and in their beds Gold was certainly imported to India from 
abroad from the earliest times, ft continued to be so even in the 

46. Barbosa, I, p. 113. 

47. Ibid. I. pp. U5-116. 

48. Hr. VI.. I. 31; VII, 195. 

Tho above state ments raise the question whether Lanka and Simhala are not 
different islans. To identify Lanka with Simhala (Ceylon) sot'ms fo be erroneous. 
Lanka which has been known to the Hindus from tho days of Valmiki, appears to 
be different from Ceylon, This question cannot >x.‘, however, co)j vcniontly discussed 
hero. In this connection it may bo interesting to note a place called Lang-kia or 
Lang-Ya^hsin on the Isthumns of Kra (Gerini, pp. 113-115). 

49. Chau Ju~kua, T. P. Vol. XIII., 194. 

There is a town called Banjor Massin in Borneo which also produces camphor. Vide, 
Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, Vol. II, p. 308. Panjara mentioned in the Telugu 
work Haravilasam might l>e identical with either of these two towns (Pansor or 
Banjar Massin.) 

50. Tel. Eng. Diet., p. 818 (1852) 
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middle ages. It is not possible even to indicate the direction where 
JalanOngi is situated. However, as most of the trade of the Avaci 
family was with the Eastern countries and islands, it is possible that it 
should lie somewhere in the East. It may how^ever be noted that in the 
Archipelago, there was a district called* Jih-lo-ting in ‘ the south-eastern 
end of the Malay Peninsula where gold and silver wares were manu- 
factured, “ It seems not unlikely that Jih-lo-ting and JalanChgi are 
corrupted forms of some Malay place-name which played an important 
part in the international trade of ancient times. ** 

Hurunmnji: This is the same as Hurmuz or Ormuz in Persia. 
This town is ^situated on the small island of Jerun in the Straits still 
known on our maps as the Straits of Ormuz.* ‘ The original Hurmuz 
was a town on the Persian mainland, on the banksof the Minab river ... 
Its situation on the mainland laid it open to attack in troubled times, 
and the inhabitants finally, about the year 1300, abandoned 
it and founded the new town of Hormuz on the neighbouring 
isle of Jerun or Jeraun‘^*.” This town supplied horses to Indian 
kings in the middle ages. That Hurmuz supplied horses to the Indian 
kings, is also corroborated by the account of Duarte Barbosa. 
He writes ‘And from the city of Adem they (merchants) bring 

61. Oerini. p. 826 (627). 

52. In connection with hahgarwnoldka, it will be interegting to read what Milburn has 
written about gold-dust produced in Borneo. "Borneo produces’*, he writes, 
"immense quantities of gold; it is procured at Sambas, Momparva, Pontiana, 
Borneo town, and Ban jar Massin. It is stated from very good authority, that two 
hundred peculs of gold-dust are annually procured by the Chinese, Dutch, and 
English, chiefly by the Chinese, from the places visited by their junks. At Ban jar 
Massin gold-dust is divided into head, belly and foot. The head is also called 
Molucca gold (? bahgarumoluka ) ; it is in grains as large as bay-salt, of a very 
irregular shape, free from any artificial alloy, and comes up in fineness to about 


twenty two carats The second sort or belly is in smaller grains, like sand 

or brass-filings The foot nearly resembles the Ijelly to out-ward appearance, 


but is often found mixed with iron-dust or something resembling it .*’ — [Oriental 
Commerce, Vol. II, p. 311). JalanOngi seems to he. a Malay town which supplied the 
Andhra country with hahgarumolnka (probably the correct term) of Borneo. 

.53. Barbosa, T, f. n. 2. p. 90. 

Outside in the same isle is a little hill of rock-salt, also some brim stone, but 
very little. The salt is in blocks as large as great rocks in rugged hills; it is called 
Indian Salt. 

All ships which come to this city take it as ballast for it is worth money at many 
places. The merchants of this isle and city are Persians and Arabs. 

"It has a right good harbour whore many sorts of goods are handled which come 
hither from many lands and from here they barter them with many parts of India**— 
Ibid, I, p. 91, 
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to Ormuz' abundance of copper, quicksilver, Vermillion, rose-water, 
many brocaded cloths, tafetas and ordinary camlets. ...And from Barem 
and Julfur come seed-pearls, and large pearls and from the cities of 
Arabia a great number of horses come, which they carry thence to 
India, whither every year they used to take one and at times two 
thousand horses, and each one of these is worth in India, taking good 
and bad together, three or four hundred Cruzados, more or less 
according to the demand for tl ern. And in the ships in which these 
horses are taken they carry also abundance of dates, raisins, salt and 
sulphur, also coarse seed-pearls in which the Moors of Narasinga take 
delight.®* 

Gdoa: This is the modern Ooa, the famous sea-port on the 
west coast of India. During tlie middle ages it was the biggest port 
in India. All the cjinmodities coming from Western Asia, Europe, 
and Africa, found their way to Indian markets through this port. 
It supplied civet to the Andhra country. It was not a product of Goa, 
It must have come there from the West, Chau Jn-kua states that civet 
‘comes from tl(e c<mntry of ‘K ‘ie-Iiki (Kalhat?) of the Arabs.®® 
Commenting on this passage the editors of Chau Ju-kua observe thus: 
“ It seems clear that at the time of which our author writes, there were 

two drugs known to Chinese I he one was derived from Northern Asia, 

from Mancuria to Khirghiz steppes, the other was brought to China by the 
Arabs of Oman who called it Zi-Po-tu-min which we have no diffiiculty 
in recognising the Arabic word A1 Zdbad, our civet’*. The civet which 
Cami Setti of the Avaci family secured from Goa, must have been 
brought there by the Arabs. This becomes a certainty when we compare 
the Telugu word ZavTidi (Zabadi) civet with the Arab word, A1 Zabad. 

Ydinpa (Yapa): Yapa from which pearls were imported, is 
Yalpana, that is, Jaffna, a province in the north of Ceylon. The Gulf 
of Mannar is famous for pearl-fishery; and it is only natural that Cami 
Setti should have obtained best pearls at Jaffna (Yalpana). 

Bh^fa : This is the ancient name of Bhotan which has been 
famous for musk. According to the l^dra lantra^ Bhota extends from 
Kashmir to the west of KamarUpa (Assam), and to the south of Maiia- 
sarSvara, 

54. Ibid, I. pp. 98-94. 

55. Chau Ju-kua, p. 234. 

66. Ibid, p. 234. n. 4. 

57. N. li. Dey - Geographical Dictionary, p. 83. 
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Tarunasiri : This is mentioned among a group of places, 
the remaining beifg TavEyi, Gova, Ramaijia and others, which 
supplied sandal, aloe-wood, camphor, rose-water, musk and pollen of 
saffron. As ail these places, like the articles of import, are mentioned 
collectively, it is not possible to mark out the particular place which 
supplied each of the above articles. The printed text pf the Hara- 
vilasam has ^aruna-Chii; but the manuscript copy has Taru^ifi- 
Siri. Taruna-siri therefore seems to be the correct reading. 
However, it is difficult to say if this term stands for a single place 
or* two entirely different places, namely Taruna and Siri. Candana 
(sandal wood) was probably the article of import from Tarupa-siri. In 
fact, sandal wood is a characteristic product of the west coast of South 
India. Since it is said that it was imported also from abroad, it must 
have been brought from the East Indies. It is said that the best Sandal 
wood “came from two countries, Takang and Ti-wu, both of which were 
the dependencies of San-fo-t’si^^ (Palembang).” The former still 
remains unidentified, and the latter has been identified with the island 
Timor**". There are, however, no towns in the East Indies bearing the 
name either of Turuna or Siri. The name Taruna-siri reminds us and 
sounds almost akin to Tarnassari, a town in the Malay Peninsula. It 
seems probable that either of these two names is a variant or a corrupt 
form of the other. If such is the case, Taruna-sTri and Tarnassari, (the 
modern Tenassarim) are identical. The following note seems in a way 
to strengthen this view and fix its position. 

: (Portugese Tanaseri, Malay Tanah Sri) — “From 
Martavan coasting the shore southwards sixty myies, and then thirty 
myles south-east by East; between two Islancles the coast runneth 

inwards like a bow, wherein lyoth the town of Tanassarien The 

Portingalles have great traffique unto this town and thether 

commeth great great [store of] merchandise out of Pegu, and Siam...*’ 

Tamyi : The next place in the group referred to before is 
Tavayi, the modern Tavoy. It is the name of a city situated on a 

68. See, Tr. Cat. Tel. Mss, 1910-11 --1912-13, page 314. The editors or publishers of 
Haravilasam must have corrected Siri, an unknown term, into Cini, a well-known 
place. 

69. Chau lu-kua, p, 208' 

“There come like- wise merchants from the whole of India, from the Coromandel, 
from Bengal, from Tenasarim, from Pegu, with provisions and rich merchandise. 
They carry like- wise to Malaca the cloves of Mohiciis, the camphor of Borneo, the 
mace and the black nut meg of Banda, the white and red sandal of Timor.’' — 
Gastenheda (1628-88); For*iign Notices., p. 312. 

60. Gerini, p. 619. 

QJj. Linschoton in Hakl. Soc., Vol. LXX, p. 103. 
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river of the same name falling into the gulf of Martaban. Barros 
mentions it as one of the ports of the Malay Peninsula/* The 
principal industry of the people of Tavoy appears to have been the 
manufacture of camphor. “The Tavoyers ”, says Gerini, “ make 
an impure camphor from it (chapa or chapu tree) by a very simple 

process ...The product in its refined form appears identical in all 

its properties with the Chinese camphor.^* 

Ramana : It is not easy to identify Ramana, as there is more 
than one place bearing this name in Indo-China and the Archipelago. 
There is in the first place Raman nadesa which is said to correspond 
to Pegu and Arakan. Then there is an island called Ramanakadvipa, 
mentioned in the Bluigavata Pnrana. It is said to be identical with 
the island of Rami, Ramin or Raiuni of the Arab geographers and 
travellers. Gerini believes that it is the district otherwise called 
“ Lameri or Lamri, that is, north-western part of Sumatra/**^ 
According to Barbosa, Moorish merchants visited Pegu which formed 
part of Ramannadosa for the purpose of purchasing musk among other 
articles. As musk was one of the articles of import from the group of 
places referred to before, it seems probable that Ramana was identical 
with Ramannadesa which is Pegu. If this identification is correct, 
musk was brought to the Andhra country both from Goa and Ramanna- 
desa. 


We have now to consider the places which imported hinianil)n 
(rose-water), Immkutn<iraj(i of saffron) and agarn (aloe-wood), 

Ro.<ie‘W(i/rr : This commodity, according to Chau Ju-kua/^'' was 
sent loaded on camels by the Ta-shi (the Arabs) to the island of Kish 
on the Persian Gulf. They put it ”00 board ships on arriving iji this 
country to barter with other countries/’ Le Strange states*’* that 
“ the province of Ears was celebrated for the so-called attar of roses 
(atar or ‘itar in Arabic signifies a ‘perfume’ or essence), which of diverse 
qualities was made specially from rose tl)at grew in the plain of Jur 
or Firuzabad This is corroborated by Fbn Hankul who states 

62. Gerini, p. 86. 

63. Ibid, p. 435, n. 3. 

64. Ibid, p. 57. 

65. Ibid, p 461, 2, p. 677. 

66. Chau .Tu-kua, p. 134. 

07. Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 257. 

68. Chau Ju-kua, p. 184 n. 1, 2. 
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that “rose-water fr( in Fars was exported to all parts of the 
world.” According to Barbosa one of the articles of import to 
Hurmuz (Ormuz) from Adein was rose-water. From Hurmuz it 
was probably brought to Goa and from thence to the A.ndhra country. 

Saffron : This appears to have been a characteristic product 
of Kashmir, and it was also grown in some of the countries in Central 
and Western Asia According to Barbosa, Saffron was one of of the 
articles which was brought to Hurmuz (Ormuz) for the purpose of 
exchange. Probably, it was imported to Goa from Ormuz or from one 
of the ports in North Western India. 

(aloe -wood) : This commodity also was brought from the 
East, though the particular place from which it was imported is not 
known. However, Chau Ju-kua states that Hainan (in China) produced 
“Gharu-wooJ of a pure and lasting fragrance.’’ (7//on/.s-wood (agaru), 
was an important product of the island of Sumatra also. 

Whichever might have been the place of production, these 
articles (sandal, aloe-wood, camphor, rose-water, musk and pollen of 
saffron) were imported to Tarunnsiri, Tavayi, Gova, Ramana and other 
places, from which inenibers of the Avaci family brought them to the 
Andhra country. 

The Telugu work H nr a v ilasam a prose passage which 

furnishes another group of places, including islands and tjwns, 
like the one referred to above, and the several articles imported 
from them The places mentioned in this group are Cini, Sirnhsla, 
Tavayi, Hurumnhj', and Jonahgi, and the articles said to have been 
brought from them are dhana (treasure), kanakava,stti (articles made of 
gold), rahana (conveyanc(?s - vehicles, horses and the like), rnanikya 
(rubies) and (/tlwi/vT/o (courtesans). All these places with the exception of 
Jonahgi are already identified. Though it is not possible t) mark out 
the special article of export from each of the above places as stated be- 
fore, it seems probable that mdnikuas and ganikyas were exported from 
Jopahgi. The word Jonahgi which is in current use in Telugu, denotes 

69. Ibid. p. 208. 

70. Ibid. p. 205. 

-Hr. VI., I. Pr. 7. 
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a Mussalman trader of the Tamil country, otherwise known as Labbes.” 
C. P. Brown states that this is a corruption of the Tamil word, COnahar.” 
This word is derived in its turn from the Sanskrit poi'mia, meaning a 
Greek, an Arab, or a Moor. In the middle ages the term could have 
only denoted an Arab or a Moor, as the Greeks had disappeared centu- 
ries ago from the Indian continent. The Jonahgis must have been so 
called because they either migrated from Johahgi (yonaka) country 
or were somehow connected with it intimately. Since the Jdnahgis, 
are Mussalmans by faith, it may naturally be held that they 
derived their name either because they migrated from, say, Arabia. 
Persia, or some other Mussalman ermntry, or bad intimate trade 
relations with them. How^ever that may be, the Jonahgi country 
cannot be identified with any Mussalman countries known to us. 
Though handsome slave girls could have been purchased in the market 
of any Mussalman country, rubies could not have been procured 
therefrom, as none of them is known to have produced that gem. 
It must be sought for elsewhere. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that in the middle ages the western Laos or Shan country 
was known as the Yonakades'a,’’’ because it was occupied at one time 
by offshoots of the great Yavan, Yon, or Yuon race. As ruby is 
available plentifully in upper Burma and the Shan States, which 
roughly correspond to the ancient Yonakad^ls'a, the Jonahgi country 
which supplied rubies to the Andhra country may be identical with 
this region. 

We do not know the exports of the Andhra country in this period, 
though cloths, printed and plain, must have been one of the important 
items. 


72, . Jo^iaAgi means also a breed of hunting clogs famous for their speed. 

73, Diet of Mixed Teliigu, p. 40 (1854). 

74, Tamil Lexicon, p. 1679. 

76. Gerini, p. 132. 

76. Ibid, p. 58. 
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GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 

The favourite garner and amusements in a community indicate 
fairly the standard of culture which they have reached in their tastes 
and their fancies. The games and amusements of the Andhras in the 
Reddi period make an interesting and useful study. Many of these 
have taken such a deep root in the tradition of the people that even 
to-day they hold their ground and fill the countryside with innocent 
merriment. Age and social changes have, no doubt, resulted in the 
disappearance of some, but several still linger in remote parts of the 
country. The decay of feudalism, the growth of towns, railways and 
cinemas, and the impact of western culture, have all been responsible 
for the disappearance of many of these indigenous pastimes. 

Some of the games and amusements contributed to the health and 
proper development of the body, while some others gave scope for the 
play of intellect and individual skill. Spectacles and diversions, such 
as wandering minstrels with their tafkburas and cymbals, conjurers 
with their skilful feats of magic and sleight of hand, dotiibaris or 
rope-dancers and great gymnasts with their feats of strength and 
skill, Bhagavatas, or the stage-players with their vakmganan or dramas 
set to music and dance, ballad singers with their emotional narrative 
songs and rustic dance.s, and puppet-players with their beautifully- 
trimmed leather puppets representing mythological characters, and 
painted with variegated colours and adorned with ornaments of different 
kinds, all these contributed to the enjoyment of the people. The 
votaries of these pursuits enriched and gave colour to the social life of 
the village, for which the society in its turn treated them with affection 
and showed its appreciation by cu.stomary dues and other gifts. These 
professional actors had also annuities or yearly grants in kind from 
every village. 

The holiday season of the village generally commenced with the 
annual wedding festival (kahjanotsiiva) of the village god, or with the 
jatara or the annual feast of the village goddess. Generally, this festive 
season was the period when the professional players and actors who 
had annuities from the village, visited it, and gave performances. 
The chief items of enter'.ai'i'nent, in those days were music and 
dance. 
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Music : 

Among all the fine arts Music held a high and unique position* 
It was patronised by kings and the aristocracy of the land* Proficiency 
or a good working knowledge in it was one of the requisites for a 
nobleman or prince to qualify him to be a member of tlie cultured 
society. Many of the rulers of this age encouraged this art and were 
great musicians themselves. Among such patrons and scholars in 
music, to name only a few, may be mentione(i chiefs like Pratapa 
Vira Gahgaraju ^ of the Surabhi dynasty, KySnadeva * of the Pottapi(ala 
family, and Visvesvara* of the Calnkya family. Of these the first two 
belonged to the fourteenth century and the last to the fifteenth. Peda 
Komati Vema Reddi, the fifth king of Kondavidu, was an adept in 
music. He wa^ the autiur of a treatise on Music, called SaAglta^ 
cintdmani. The two manuscripts * of this work which are now 
available, begin with the description of vina in the vddya section, 
and go up to (Chapter XV in the) nrtia i)ortion describing deii 
nrttas- Devaraya I, son of the Vijayanagar ruler Bukkaraya X, 
and for sometime the governor of Udayagiri, was another great 
scholar in music. King Kumdragiri and his brother-in-law Ka^ya 
Verna were learned in the technique of both music and dance. Sihga II 
of the Recejjla family, a master in the Science of Music, wrote a 
commentary, named SangUasudkalctiram, on the Sangitaratmkarnm 
of SSriigadeva. Virabhadra Reddi, king of Rajamahendra Rajya was 
a master in music. He was learned both in the laksya and la/cmnn 
of the Sangita Sadra. * It may be taken for granted that these chiefs 
who were very learned, both in the artistic and scientific aspects of - 
music, were great patrons of that art, and contributed much to its 
development. Jannaya Siddhamiitya, who accepted dedication of the 

1. S. 1. 1. Vol VI. No. 725. 

** Asuulhhvakrpamm ruci-kalitayas^aH- = candrihas-sat-kalavan 
Sangita jnQ vadnayah 

2. 8.I.I. Vol. VT.No. 780. 

‘ ' Pradat Krsnadc vas-sahg itdnibadhi-Candras-sakala-g una-nid her ” 

3. ‘'TOoASTer'fr-Sgxset* ^ ^ ^ ,, 

I. See chapter IX on Literature (Sanskrit). 

5. Mack, Mbs., No. 16 — 4.— 17. 

* SOyam-rajati Devarciyanrpatih Sangitaratnakarah ’’—Preganapadii grant, datisd 

in 1891 A, D. 

6 . 

Tior\6 XOTT 


Ks. Kb.. V, V. 388. 
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Telugu work Vikramarkacaritram^ was a Sangtfakaladdhala, ' one 
interested in the art of Music. Naganatha, to whom the Telugu poet 
Bhairava dedicated his kavya Srlrangmndha^'myoM, is described as 
Vinddi^.sangifa-kala-v^^^^ ^ one who was fond f»f music connected 
with Vina and other instruments. Sihgaya Nayaka, brother of 
Mumtnadi Nayaka of the Mangiptldi family of KSrukonda, was a 
great patron of music. He is said to have always delighted in sporting 
with women, proficient in playing on vTna, and who were illustrious 
for their charming and attractive dances. ® Any number of instances 
may be cited to show that this age was adorned with many scholars and 
patrons in music. 


From very early times Andhras had a special aptitude for music. 
They did much in times of yore to develop that art (ganokald) and 
contributed a special raga called Andhri after their own name to the 
series of musical notes. This fact is known from a treatise on Music, 
named written by Matahgamuni. The author states in his 

work that in the opinion of S'ardula Malava-pancama has six rdginis of 
which Andhri was one. 


Vocal and instrumental music was much developed in the Telugu 
country by the time of the Reddi kings. The rngas and tdlas enumerated 
in the Sanskrit musical treatises have all been mentioned in some of the 
Telugu works produced about the beginning of this age. Palkuriki 
Somanatha refers, in his works Basova Purina and PandUaradhyn caritroy 
to the rdgas, tdlas, and the many different kinds of vlnas then in vogue. 
He mentions more than twenty or twenty five kinds of vlnas, of which 
Kanakavina, Brahma or Brrihmivlna find mention even in inscriptions 
of the period.’* The dsii terminology used by the author in the 
above works bears evidence to the great development that art had 
attained in the Telugu land. It cannot, however, be asserted that all 
the ddsi terms are exclusively Telugu. A close scrutiny of these terms 
linguistically may enable one to estimate the contribution of the 
different nationalities in the Deccan to the development of the art 
of Music. 


7. 




”~Vk. Cr.,V. V. 1. 


8. Sr. Mh., II, 440. p, 67. 

9. Ep In'd.. Vol. Xm. p. 266, v. 89. 

10. Brhaddtwi. published in the Trivondrum Sanskrit Series, No. 94, p. 136; 
and J. A. H. R. S., Vol. XI. p. 14. 

Jl. Bs. Pt., Ill, pp. 89-91; and Pn. Ct., Vnrvatn'pyft^'a.ranam, pp. 448-44, 

V.!. S. I. I., V., No. 1150. 
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Just as at the present day, the musical system then in vogue 
was that of jatis and gramas,^^ In those days a gitam without tdnaka rdga 
was not appreciated.^* The musical <;ompositions that appear to 
have been commonly sung in those days were sudluidi gitams,^^ sUllidt 
gita?iis'^ and jati glUiniH. Besides these there were folk songs called 


13. tv'K - . . 

€)!k>t:SD. . ^ 

^ B ".^r-cMoo’^ c5o -sno^ T*C>S' n^sisozxj tt*. . . ” ^ 

Yafi in the second lino in Lhe above verse soenis to bo jati. “Aocordingrto the 
niothod of S^iirdrda the jatis of s'rutis are five in number, namely, dipta dyata 
karuna, mrdnh, and vuidhyri. - Sangita Sudha (J. M. A., I, p, IIS). 

^oAr»rt» ^c§ rr‘ *??5r5^a^-7r^5i‘)CjVJ»o .... 


— Kb. Kh., VI, Pr. 40. 


"A grama is a group of svaras forming the babis of the mnrehanoA. The groat 
sages who had known tlio truth of the Sci^nice of Music say that this is the defini- 
tion in genoral (of a grama). Of the three kinds of gramas tho Skadja grama is 
said to bo tho first, secondly the madhya grama^ and tho third, tho gandharva 
grama. 'I ho gdndhrx>a grama docs not exist in tho human world. It is fit to be 
sung only by Narada and others. ’’-“Ibid, vv. 175-18;), p. 146. 

14. fccacJfoossb 

&>0(Jk>ex. ‘<3X) O ’ ju AT* ;6 riA c!53o l6g . 5 5 

— Sm. Dv.. I, i, V, 191. 

Tho expression tanaka raga may mean that r.inging [(fitnm) does not shino with- 
out the elaboration of the raga, through tana \ or it may refer to the employment of 
the traditional and auspicious sounds in tho siiiging of tho nlga, namely, tena or 
tennaka, mentioned by tho treatises as one of tiio limbs or ahgas of gitam or song. 1 
am indebted to Dr. V. Raghavan Id. A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Madras 
for this explanation. 


15 


16 . 


7e^rtO?00^) ;6^ 


^ a 21) i> o-u> 'Ar* OM o-CSi-C^D Ci. 'i -o r, ^ 

t or •'A «p Veol - ^ c t> Kx> 15^" ip zyD tAj 

—o 

’’ Rk. Or., II, v. 39. 


i Av .A) tM 


Av* ^ c i?o^S3o.^ * ^ c 

^3^ V .A>? ■ST^OiMO'S 

o Sm. 


Dv., II, i, v. 169. 


The phra.so siiladi g'itamiilu instead of safadt gitamulu is foiinl in some 
mamucripta of this work. The former term appears to \)e the correct one. 
S'rimati M. A. Sundarambal, mentions in tho courso of her paper on " The 
Musical compositions of South India ”, many of the varieties, like gitat sukidis 
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in Telugu vadamuhi^ metrical compositions set to music both devotional 
and ordinary. The popularity attained by during this period 

made the later TeJugu poets write lakmna relating to them. Tallapaka 
Tirumalayya, a Telugu poet of the sixteenth century, gives, in his work 
SawA i/*/a7/a/aA wm, definition musical compositions called sankirtanas^ 
He says that a padamu may he written in vernacular language (deia 
hhaf(i)y Sanskrit, or Prakrt. A list of names of such varieties of songs 
((j^yamn) is provided by Palkujki Somanatha*s works. They are prahhatu- 
padamulu, tiimmeda - pnihmulu, ananda - padamulu* parvata-padamulu^ 
Sank(ir(jrpad(imuhi^ nwali-pcidcmidu^ Vdleiu-padamulti^ gobbi-padamulu, 
vmnela-padainuLu'’^ and elalu.'^ Of these Uimumda-padamuhi, gobbi-pada- 
mulu^ ValHfi^padmnuhi and veiinela-podamulu are in vogue even today 
in the country side, though none of the compositions of those days with a 
very few exceptions here and there, has come down to us. Dhavalams,^'' 


Thuya, FraJbandha, Svarajati, Jatiaoara and bo od. Suladis, are*', she 
writes, “ similar to to some extent in as far as the struoture is concerned, 
bat differ greatly in character. SuUidis are, to put it briefly, talamlaikas, 
composed as illustrations of the Sula is a corrupted form of the 

word StiV/a. In one piece it employs all the seven principal talas and sometimes 
their varieties. Suladis are of a much higher standard than the gitas and require 
great scholarship to handle them. Not only is a suludi set in different talas, but 
also in different Zcft to (speed). In the aksaras are fewer than in the 

ilitas and there are vowel extensions in plenty J. M. U., XI, p. 216 (1939), 


17 . 


18 * 




%.■ 

>’} 


-Pn. Or., Ill p. 513. 


^ Pn. Cr., V, p, 365. 

^<y-ei^6wc><S02Me)S' ”„ K^,cd.,in, V. 120. 


*'kla is a very auspicious prahandha as the name is formed by the three letters a, 
1 and la, the letters of Vi§pu, Manmatha and Ijaksmi. In this composition much 
importance is attached to the literary aspect, and several varieties ate distinguished 
by the Siihitya portions, the metre, the language etc. The subject matter should 
.be of sterling quality and the prahandha should speak of his admirable qualities.’* 
—J.M.U., XI, p. 287. 
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kalyana-gitams or marriage songs, and inanuala-gitanis,^^ that is, 
songs sung on auspicious occasions and on the occasion of 
worship, either in temples or in private houses, may also be classed 
among It was the custom in those days to sing particularly 

Oaurikalyanatu'^'^ on the occasion of a marriage festival. Poet S'rinatha 
refers, in his Bhimveivara Puranam, to yet another variety of geyam 
called jadara songs, sung at Uaksavatiin Hindolaraga, especially in the 


20 . 8 ” 

8. 1. 1 . VI. No. 941. 


• 21 ,. 


S'7?’*£S fcS ^ 

»-t5B0e»a- _Vk. Cr., IV. Pr. 1:10. 

‘ ‘■^Sa'dSb^Aj^aaj 

;J<c'iaixe>.a.' «5&JOJ?W’5fo8£)acJSr* 

|J6S' &tfwd».ex;S> 

IPOS lY, V. 87, 


7^8^ ct-» 8 s« ^ 0 * 

6aS t&t^^S3§^ 

K'68 er'g«jJjqfoo ?T'Sa»^6e-ft{= .._Yjj jy_ ^ ^,jg 


Oaurikalyctnam, the marriago lietweeii Gaiiri and S^iva, was the ideal marriage, 
since the latter has given away half of his body to the former, and became 
ArdhaiUtris'Dara, lleiico, to put forth this grand ideal before the married couple, 
Gaurikalyanam was sung in those days on the occasiou of a marriage celebration. 
In course of time it b<)carae almost customary to observe it as a part of the ceremony 
■itBeif. 

'^^r)ft3nr*6l68'i5;»e)c Ti ctSacX 

ari>a'v:^c "EtA 


— 13h. Pt., V. V. 102; Vide, Andhri, Vol. Ill, pp. ISO-ISI. 

•<X)Oii)7phi6 

Srofi^^owosc 

«S30'cp?5 ^ 


In a paper on ' Bhirmhhandanm oM pciphabhedamuin contributed to the 
Telugu Journal Andhri. Jlr. Nidadavolu Venkatarao discusscK about the correct 
reading of the verse and the significance of the word * Jadara*. On the analogy 
of the, jajnra sankirtanams (songs with the pallavi jajara) written by poet 
lallapakam Anuaroacarya of the sixteenth century, he comes to the conclusion that 
the term jadara or jajara represents the pallavi of a type of songs. 
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spring season fin ring the vcmmtOtsam celebrations. Of these above 
mentioned varieties of geyams. vcnnela padanmlu referred to by 
Palkujriki Somanatha, seem to be the same as the Candamama (moon) 
padamulu in the Sankirtanalakmna mentioned above. In this work 
the author, Tirurnalayya, mentions daruvu (Sanskrit dhruva)^ jakkii- 
tareku, ardhacandrika and Candamiima-padarnu and 5/a, as varieties of 
padamUy and gives their lakmna^^. 

Instrumental music was much in requisition in temples also. We 
come to know from inscriptions of the early mediaeval period recording 
gifts for instituting services in temples that, in all important /c«e<ra6*, 
provision was made for those who played on different kinds of instru- 
ments, like muraja^ amja^ kdh(d.a and so on. Some of these instru- 
ments had different varieties, such as the murajas^ vira^maddaliyas^ 
and ordinary rmddalas among the drums. 

In a manuscript (No. 785 of D. 0. T. M., Tanjore Palaco Ijihrary) untitled 
Cillara padyamulti, containing versos from a number of classical works, like 
Kcis'ikhaijdam, Manucaritra, and Vamicaritra wc find the following reading of the 
verse in the Bhtmes'vara Purana referred to above : 

-TPdtSbcK 

The first two lines of this verse also are faulty. The correct reading of those 
Hues seems to be as follows : 

s5bo;6c «o(^aS^c settee X 

2B. The versos quoted Ijelovv from the SankiHcmalaksana give the , definitions of 
Candamama padamu, clctpadamu daruvu respectively. 

ab*« Ol5)e)OiPiSaJ» Sioaeeof^ ^10^K» 

Tr»odo&>R)c?5M!5' 

Ott0^»-a-;r'iS3x» Tjifcrc woSaffic 

TT'd* SdSba^c X 

t5'xsDof55'a.'>s 

CO 'V «»-. 

^>S:)C2J0Tcr* "SwoTto 
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Dance : 

Music and Dance were allied arts. Each complimented the 
other and flourished with the growth of tl»e other. The Nritnrainavali, a 
treatise on Dance produced in the thirteenth century in the Kakallya court, 
mentions the various occasions on which a dance recital was deemed 
necessary. It was generally presented for the sake of one’s prosperty 
and welfare, on the occasion of a marriage celebration, the birth of a son, 
of nuptials, vrata, parva, pilgrimage, entry into a new city or a 
house, anointment, (mahahhi^eka), mahadana, examination festival 
(of scholarship), victory etc. Especially religious ceremonies and 
rituals were never performed without music and dance. In short, 
music and dance were necessary accessaries to all public functions, 
feasts and festivals, religious rites and rituals, and court assemblies. 
Religious worship even in private houses of the aristocracy was not 
usually performed without the important item of music and dance. 
The Reddi kings of Rajainahondravaram were ardent S'aivas, and in 
accordance with the injunctions of the Aga;mm they worshipped S'iva 
six times a day, and this worship included the presentation of music 
and dance.” No religious ceremony in temples was complete without 
these two performances. On these occasions hymns in praise of S'iva 
and Visijiu were sung in their respective temples to the acompaniment 
of dance. For this purpose separate endowments in the form of 
service Inams, vriiis, as they were called, were made by devotees or 
bhaktas. The recipients of these service Imius include members of both 
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the sexes. Generally, women of the dancing class or courtesans were 
from time immemorial, the custodians of the twin arts of music 
and dance. They learnt these arts from their childhood, and after 
attaining high proficiency and skill in them, made a living by them. 
There were many varieties of prabandhas or musical compositions, of 
which Dhruva, Mcmdraka, aiid Eld prabandhas appear to have been 
popular in those days. These are alluded to in the contemporary 
literary works. 

26. ‘‘esSe 

^ #)— i» 

• - Ibid. Vll. Pr. 220. 

erf &7*’S':o2X)e)§' 

OoOo 6S4.(r- I?® 5^0 

-^iro S3poS5b Bs^iSoij- ’P’ fyo&>n^ [y>T‘^^ 

^ —8m. Dv.J, iv. 129. 

Nadondla Gapa, an ofificf^r of Krsnadevaraya of Vijayanagar, quotes, in liis 
commentary Candrihi on tlio drama, Prabbdhacandrbdayam, the following 
verses al)Out dhruvet from Kumaragiri Beddi’s Vasantarajiyam, 

“ II 

qr “ 

mi 

^ RRl^ ^ 

II 

Dhriiva, according to the above verses, is a kind of gitam sung to indicate the 
difierent characters and their qualities in any performance. It is of four kinds 
namely, pravdsdU-dhruva, aksSpiki^-dhruva, pratadiki-dkruva and nmskramiki 
dhriiva^ S^rluatha refers to the prcivss^iM^dhi'Uvii in the following verse in bis 
ll(^ratnlsctam while describing Indra’a visit tp $'ive^, 
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Like Music Dance also thrived during the middle ages, having 
been patronised both by the princes and the rich. Palkiijiki Sdma- 
natha^s Pandiitaradhyacaritrn^ farnishes ample information about 
dance. In this work the poet describes the various entertainments, on 
the night of the Mahaiivaratri day, given at S'risailam, the famous 
S'aivafc5etra, when the S'aiva pilgrims who visited that place kept holy 
vigil. In this connection the poet furnishes much information about 
both Music and Dance. ” 


Dance is calssified into two distinct divisions, called marga and 
d^ii, the former being the classical dance, and the latter the country 
or folk dance. The classical dance consisted of two varieties, the 
masculine tandavcu and the femnine ZS.sv/a;*® the former was practised 
by S'iva, its traditional pradhana vidydgnru, and the latter was invented 
by his consort Par vati. The classical dance was patronised hy the 
aristocracy, kings, nobles and learned men, and the country dance by 
the common people. 


The Pasupata system of S'aivism which greatly flourished during 
the Kakatiya period, appears not a little responsible for the development 
of the classical dance. The exquisite sculptures in the Ramappa 

Tr> 

VI V 9 

27. Pn. Cr., V, Parvftta prakara^a, pp. 486-448. 

28. Koravi Qoparaju, a Telugu poet of this period, dosoribes, in the following verse, a 
danoeuse playing on lasya, 

J J ^ 

See also Kv. Cd., IT, v. 67; and Vk. Cr„ II, v. 91. 
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ttmples which contain finely-carved statues in beautiful dance poses, 
and those in the Svayambhiilihgcsvara temple in the fort of WarahgaU 
containing miniature representations of Siva’s dance, which were 
unearthed during the recent excavations by the Archaeological 
department of H.E.H, the JSizam, fully bear out the great level which the 
art of Dance had reached during the Kakatiya period. Nrttaratnavali was 
produced under the patronage of the Kakatiya monarchs. The author 
of this work, Jayapa Nayaka, was the gajasadhanifca {gajasahini)^ the 
qomraander of the elephant forces, of Kakati GanapatidSva. The author 
states that he was taught the science of dance by Gundamatya at the 
instance of his lord, Ganapatideva.®” 

The interest in Dance did not abate in the post KSkatiya period 
but grew more than before. Treatises on classical dance written by 
sage Bharata and others^ were regularly studied by poets and scholars as 
well. Like other Sciences, brahmans also learnt and studied this art. 
Snramatya, father of Vennelakanti Annaya, the author of the Telugu 
work, so^aiakurnaracaritro, is praised as the modern Bharat^arya.^^ 
Some of the brahmans made Umir living by teaching it to the courtesan 
girls, who paid their katnams to their gurus on Davana-Jpunnamo.. 
Some of the kings of this age were skilled in the science of Dance. 
King Vis'ves'vara of the Ciilukya family of Elamanci, king Kumaragiri 

As following s'loka, purporting to give the opinion ol the great Sanskrit soholar 
and master of all Sciences, Vlra Bhajlata d^'ika, who nourished in the court of KSkatl, 
Pratiiparudra, is found in a work on Natya i^nstra In the Tanjore Palace Library, 
s'ri Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri Garus uggests that the opinion, whatever that might be 
given by Virii Bhallata, must have related to a questioa concero^iDg Najya. He puts 
forth this pieco of evidence, though frail, to show that Prataparudra also was a patron 
of Natya See, Sarasvati, Vol. I, No, 6, p. 7. 

81 . r. . ••• 
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and his pri me- minister and brother-in-law, Kataya Varna, Kiimarafeiri^ 
successor, Peda KSmati Verna, and SihgabhUpala of the Recejla family, 
>^er 0 ail adepts in the science of Natya. Some of these wrote commen- 
taries on old treatises on Dance and also original works in Sanskrit, King 
Knnaarafeiri, son of AnavOta Redd* wrote Vamntarujiyatth an original 
work on iVafya, and his minister Kataya Verna wrote a commentary,* 
Kumiiragirirdjtyami on the dramas of Krdidasa, in accordance with the 
tenets propounded in the former work. SangitacAnlaniani of Peda* 
Komaii Verna of Kor^davidu deals with some of the nrUas also then in 
TOgue. ♦ 


Many dramas were written in Sanskrit by Vainanabatta Biina, 
SihgabhUpfila, Pas'upati Naganitha, Peda Komati Verna and others. 
These dramas were generally enacted on the occasion of the vasanta- 
mahStsam celebrations during the spring festival, or of the knlyafia- 
mahdtsava of local gods. Pas'iipati Naganfitha, the court-poet of the 
Rece^la chiefs, wrote a drama named M(tdifnai)itasabhUfia^* tot the 
occasion of the spring festival of god Kalyana NSrayaua. The 
Srikgarabhumnabh&na of Vamanabhatfa Bana, the court poet of king Peda 
Kdmati Voma, was enacted at the time of the Caitrayatr5mahrd of 
god Virtipaksa of Parhpatirtha. Similarly, the drama RaAnapanclaikd^^^ 
written by Kumara Sihga 11, son of Anavdta Nayaka of Rajukonda, was 
put on boards on the occasion of the annual festival of Mailaradeva of 
Rajukonda. These instances are enough to show that it was a general 
custom to enact a drama of one of the ten types, in pandals temporarily 
improvised for the occasion, during the spring and other seasonal 
festivals. These plays were intended for learned scholars and the 
aristocracy. There are allusions either figuratively or otherwise fo 
nUtakaidlofi or dramatic halls, and n5fr(/c:^^s* or dramas in contemporary 
Telugu literature In private natakaialas lives of noted 

individuals of either sex were enacted in the form of a 
drama. The Telugu work, KridabhirTmumi^ mentions an instance 
of this kind. We are told that the life of Macaladevi, a reputed 
veiyangana, and friend of Kakati Prataparudra, was dramatised and 

32, Bhana is ono of the teu types of dramas (das'a-rupakas), 

^38- This work has been recently printed in the Trivondram Sanskrit Series, and 
translated also into Telugu aud published by the Maharaja of Pithapuram. 

Cr.. viii, y. 62 . 

sS3(j$ ;d ioo .:5a : 0 

Cr., V p 435. 
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enacted in her nafaka^dlas,^'* There were however nntyaman^apas in 
temples in all the important Saiva and Vaisnava kf^etras^ where the 
lUas of Siva and Visnu were played, to the accompaniment of 
instramental music, by dancers who had in the temple. Nlttyor 

tnan^pd or the dancing hall had become one of the prominent features 
in the developed plan of temple-^architecture during the middle ages. 
The traditional number of ndtyakutas in the holy place of Srisaiiam 
is sixty four’. The Telugu poet, S'rinatha, informs us that on the 
occasion of the SanivLirotsava or the customary festival celebrated on 
every Saturday in the Bhimesvara temple at Diiksharam, the Oamihar* 
van and Apsaras are said to have danced both in the marga and the dlii 
styles. 

Women of the dancing class or courtesans, as stated already, 
were experts in dancing. Literature preserves the name of only pne 
such woman, Lakumadevi, who flourished in the reign of king 
KumSlragiri Reddi of Kondavidu. She was the leading dauceuse in 
his court. It is said that she mastered the art of dance and won 
laurels, for interpreting the bhdvcis in the gitis or musical compositions 
in a thousand ways, from her patron Kurnaragiri, who was himself 
an expert in the science of ruHya as well as an art critic, 

Side by side with the classical dance, the deii or the popular one 
was also well developed during these centuries. It had its own votaries. 
In fact, the vidrga and the deii, the two styles of dance, like two streams 
issuing from the same fountain source, flowed through the country 
affording pleasure and enjoyment to two different strata of society the high 
and the low, the aristocracy and the common men. By the early mediaevali 
period, the advance which thedeji had made was so great, and some of the 
dances in that style were so popular, that some of the Bharatdcarya 

85. Kd, Rm., v. 182, 

icrio oar" 

C2X)}( 

36. Ks. Kh., Ill, V. 18. 

87. Sr. Sr., p. 57. 
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^aVe their approval to them and included them in their works. Jayapa 
Nay aka describes, in his Nrttaratnarali^ some of these popular dsit 
types,*® \\k^ Gondii Cindu. This work, it may be presumed, gave 
fresh impetus to the dUi dance which was patronised both by the kings 
as well as by common people in the Kakatiya period. 

found a ready place in the festivals of local village deities. 
The popularity which these types enjoyed during the middle ages can 
be gauged from references to some of them in contemporary Telugu 
literature. Pcrani^ Gondii^ Dandolasaka, Kanduka ^ Jakkini^ and Oiiidu wqtq 
ome of the popular dances of the day during the Reddi period. 

Perani is a kind of dance recital more or less ‘akin to capers or 
gambolling*. It is called Prdrant also in Sanskrit. The descriptions, 

« * * ^ Dfr * 

W" 

?n«Trf5i* 

Taken fcom s'ri Pandit V. t^rabhakara Sastri’s paper on “ The Sanskrit pats of ths 
AndhradSs^a-Jaya senayati ” -Vide, The Telugu .Journal, Sarasmti, Vol. I, No. 6,« 
pp. &-7. Mahiimahopadhyaya s^ri P. P. S Sastri, in lii» note on this work, states 
that the work closely follows Bharata's Natya s'iJsfra.— T. C, S. M. (Madra) 
1981-32 to 1988-84), Vol, VIII, Introduction. 
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left by Srinatha in his Telugu work, Kahikhan^^am^ give us to understeind 
that this was a favourite dance of the Saivas, and that ^ Bbfhgisvari 
was an expert in it. This can even now be seen in Siva temples 
in the Telugu country during festivals. 

Gondii, a type of the Sanskrit Kuii^alinrtya^ was played in both 
the mdrga and the dHi styles by young women and girls, arranging 
themselves in rings or circles. Nrtiaratndvali fiteites that the Western 
Caiukya king, BhUlokamalla S5mesvara, was the originator of this 


39. 


Tsro CSc v5?^£?*02X).. . 




Kb. Kh.. TV.v. 296. 


-Pn. Or., 11. 


CJCocac "libA , 


-sn'SSio 

'Rn<s5»§oX)0|j>rr"c*6ce^ 


Pn. Cf., V, p.435. 


-Bb. Pr.. ll, p. 30. 


Tho Hindi sp("aking people play a kind of dance called Fdrali in Hindi Ifc might 
be Psradi or J srani itself. P^radi is described as a variety of the tundava di^ncQ in 
which there is more of the luovornent of limbs and less of gesticulation. 


40. In the Ahmadnngar district there is a kind of dance called Gondhal, ” In thg 
Ahmadnagar district, to the south-west of Nagpur the Gondhlie sing in h<mouE of 
Devi during the day, and dance the at night. While dancing, the men 

wear long coats, shell-neck laces, and ankle bells, and they perform the 
cfondhal regularly, during the Navaratra or nine nights preceding the festival 
Dasahra Vide, The story of Indian Music and its instruments ” by Ethel 
Rosenthal. It seems likely that the Gondii of the Telugu country correej^nds to the 
Oondhal of the Ahmadnagar district* 

<<fe3a blSptysuo 

^ —Kd, Rm. V. 148. 
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variety of ■ dance. ** Sdmesvara’a eneyolopaedic work, AbkilamtUrtha- 
cintamai}i alias HanasSlMsa was popular in the Telugu countr;^ both jti 
(he Eftkatlya and post Kakatlya periods. 

What is known as Dandalisaka in Sanskrit is called Kol&itt ** in 
^elugu... Beautiful sculptural representations of . girls playing 
on JColafa can be seen in some of the temples built during the Kakatiya 
and Vijayanagar periods. 

Kandukakri$a {Kandukanrtta) is another variety of dance repre. 
senting the play with a ball. The Telugu poet, Vallabhamiitya, gives 
in his Kridabhiramam a very fine description of young girls playing on 
ball with both their hands. "* King Peda KOmati V3ma describes this 
type in his Sakglfncintamani. From his description of Kandukanrtta, 
extracted from one of the two available manuscript copies of his work, 
which has got small gaps, we are able to gather that it comprised 
appropriate glances, beating of the ball, and varied movements of both 
hands and feet, the latter representing also whirling movement 
(bhramari).*^ 

42 . “ 

— Sarasvati, Vbl, I, No. 6. p. 7; An, An., (1998), p,829. 

43. '4eeSc?:fe3C 
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S'oifn g'c«?'J*K«r KdOt) 
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’ 40 . Vrt. VII, No. 1418. 
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Jakkini** And Oitidu*' were also favourite dances of the people of 
this period- A fine description of Oindu, a favourite dance of the 
S'aivas, is given in the N'rttnratnavali- ** Even at the present day, a 
veriety of this dance is played in the temple of god SubrahraanySS'vara 
of Payanimalai in the South, and it gcee by the name of kavadi-Oindu , 
because the dancer dances with a kavadi, «■ yoke on his shoulders. 


4B. I>haran!devula Ramayamantri, author of Das^avnittracaritra describes *jaJckini in 
his work as given below. 

;^o-Oc*6er S3iStteo-0 

Vide, also Ayyalaraju Ramabhadra*8 Hamabhyudayam, 11, v. 188. 

“ f «itn 5R??T:g 

h^W^OTl ,^238). p, 838 
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In addition to the above types there was another one, the 
Parasikanartana (a type of Persian dance). This appears to have come 
into the Telugu country along with A\e Muis^salmans, As it was 
probably popular in this period, Peda Komati Vtuna introduced it into 
his treatise on Music, Sangitaci nliimavi and named it Fdrasika niatlalli- 
nartancF^^y probably on account of its similarly to the nudUtlli dance, 
described by Bharataciirya in his Ndtya Stidrn, and wrote lakscnia 
to it. Tins 7/m/'a//i-/7r/y*^r7//(f finds mention in the works of Srinatha***^. 

another variety of gnndli, was yet another popular 
dance of the variety of inandalakaranrlya. 1 his was one of the dances which 
continued to be popular in the Telugu country until the eighteenth 
century. 

48 a. D. C. S. M., (Trivcndrum), Nos. 1117 and 11.18. 

% c V 

|J)XjO?CiSx'e) ;5bc;o2ocO s66 ^ 

e; ^ ^ ^ K 6 o-u) dco \\ 

-d<». Kh., VI. ‘209. 

49. Heinacandra defines it as follows : 

50. The Telugu poet, KankanU Paparaja, who lived in the early part, of the eightfsenth 
century, describes hallfsaJca in his Uttara-liitmayanamin the following versfis as 
it was played in his time. This, however appears to bo a different variety. 

«>d5^;6 
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There were other varieties of dance liVe puspagaiidhikanxtVa^^ and 
60 on. In some dance recitals, beautiful maidens entertained the 
audience by their physical feats. Vallabhamatya describes one such inte- 
resting dance. He says that archingberself back- wards, a youngdanceuse 
picked up a nose ornament which was placed at the bottom of a trough 
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of water and adorned her nose with it; and that she threaded quickly 
small black glass beads into a necklace. “ 

All the d^ii varieties of dance were incorporated in the yaJcmgatia^ 
the dance-drama. The period under review was the age which 
saw the beginnings of the yakf^agiina type of drama, which, later in the 
Vijayanagar period, became very popular in the Telugu country. 
Dhruvagilna or daruvu was extensively brought into play in this type of 
drama. Stories from Udmdycma eind Mahdhhagaoata hirdna formed, in a 
majority of cases, themes of these dance-dramas, which were enacted 
during nights, on a stage improvised in a street or on an open maidan. 
A curtain often beautifully imprinted with the figures of tigers'** and 
other animals and trees, is held by two men on either side, at the com. 
mencement of a dance-recital or a drama, and before the entrance of 
every new character on the stage. The dress of a courtesan consisted 
of a silk cloth, jacket and breeches for the occasion of a dance recital. “ 

Dance began with puspdnjalivtkse pa, the scattering of flowers 
over the audience with the hands joined. Abdur Razak, who witnessed 
the Mahanavami celebrations at Vijayanagar, writes thus about 
the dance performance. “ The part of musicians is generally 
filled by women. Some young girls, with cheeks as full as the moon, 
and with faces more lovely than spring, clothed in magnificient 
dresses, and showing features which, like the freshest rose, charmed 


52. Kd. Rm., v. 144, 

'StooK g c 

niSx(>^ cSD-dr^ jbbiSco 

I am indebted to Dr. N. Vcnkataranianayya for tbo correct reading of the verse as 
given above. 

63. Consequently yaksagana was alluded to in one of tho iuu ortant. treatises on intisio 
in Sanskrit, named Sangitasudha by Ragunatha Nayaka, written about 1628 
A, D. Until this date it was not even referred to in music, in any of the treatises. 
Triv^ni, Vol. VII, 188-89. 
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every heart, were placed behind a pretty curtain opposite the ki^g. 
On a sudden, the curtain was raised and again fell, and the damsels 
arranged themselves for dance, with a grace calculated to seduce 
every sense and captivate every mind/’ From the traditional practice 
now in vogue, it may be said that, in dramatic performances, 
eacli character, as he or she entered oh the stage for the first time, 
announced to the audience his or her role through dliravagdnn^ to the 
accompaniment of dance. Then dropped the curtain. This variety of 
entertainment is suggested to us by a description of the evening 
twilight in the west in a verse in ExjaPregada’s Nrdmlia PurUncu 
Therein the poet compares the twilight to a great new purple curtain 
which the Huiradhdri, namely Time, held before the damsel of Night, 
in order to dance gracefully in the presence of a host of the lords of 
the Quarters. Such was the advance that the art of dance had made 
during the age of the Reddis. The Reddi kings of Kondavidu and of 
Rajamahendravaram kept the kingly tradition well in maintaining and 
developing the art of dance, the invaluable heritage which was 
left to them by their predecessors, the KakatTya monarchs of 
Warangal. 

Besides these, other entertainments like puppet shows and other 
plays, are referred to in the The puppet show 

60. Major, — Abdur Razak, pp. 80-37. 
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^ t — Bs, Pr., Ill, p. 62. 
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als(J| was jjciven during nights. Doinmaris danced and played on ropes 
and poles, and magicians and jugglers showed their wonderful tricks, 
and dexterous feats. Tl)ey won the appreciation and admiration of 
Abdur Razak who specially writes in his account of travels about 
elephaiit feats. Vhjayanagar was neighbour to Kondavidu, If these 
feats of skill and strength were shown at Vijayanagar they might as 
well have been shown at Kondavidu also in tho same period. Art knew 
no political barriers. 

Magic and jugglery were also very popular in the period under 
review. This science consi.'^ted of many /‘n/'/yr/.s*, namely, jal(ts;taml)hana^ 
hi In. si (i m bh and, niin da :4i / nih iunia, a(j ni.stainhhana, r u ij n . ; / ( / nibh ana, rasi i - 
.sfamhhana, Ta!:(asiani()h.ana, t ndtajiiiit, nialwiidrajiila, adrhiiakiirana^ 
(((lrilhakarsri7ia, n(rst<ira.:!ns<annd(llt((r({7](f and the like, which are 
mentioned in contemporary Tolugu works. 
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—rn. Cr.. V, pp. 4;)5- 37. 
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Vii. Vtu, 1. V. 21. 


GO. Sin. Dv., IT., xi. p. 11*2. 

A won<lcrfnl sstory il lust, rati vo of this art is narrated in iho Tclugu kavya, Siihhct* 
nanadviiirlnis' ila (Sin. Dv., M, xi, iM)th story, pp. 106“113). This ntory, on an 
examination, is found to be merely au adaptation of tho one taken from tho Jain 
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Hunting : 

Hunting was a favourite pastime of kings and nobles. Telugu 
poems of this period describe very elaborately and in vivid colours the 
game and the mode of hunting wild animals and.birds,*^ and also mention 
the various implements and weapons used in hunting.®* 


work, Trisastis^autkapurtisacaritra, Vol. II, Ch. VI, pp. 200-200, “ Story of the 
magician in the form of a Vidyiidhara** (381-622), (Gaekwad’s- Oriental Series, Vol. 
LXXVII). The Jains appear to have developed this art greatly, and this statement 
is supported by tradiditi on current in the country. 

61. 
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Nv. Cr., I. p. 87. 
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A pack of hounds {jagilaniulu) were attached to each royal palace, 
and a special staff of servants to look after them. The hounds were called 
futgari-jagilcmulu, and the servants that tended them mgari-kukkala. 
varu,** The Telugu kilvya, RukamaAgadacaritra , mentions the 
names of hounds, such as Gadikdta Basuvas'ahkaru^u, Copparikudu, 
Kat^edu, Jagajetti, Galipadaga, Kondidu, PuliyamarkSlugandandu, 
Bapdi Malladu, Vendigudiya, CiccurugSla, Veijdigundu, Adibbaira- 
vudu, BhQtabhairavudu, Calipidugu and Talari. It is interesting to 
find in them the name of PuliyaraarkSlugapdadu, the well-known title 
borne by some of the Vijayanagar nobles of this period. 

DutU : 

Some of the Telugu works of this period contain descriptions of 
duels, thereby indicating the prevalence of the custom of duel-fighting. 
This fact is corrobarated by the accounts of foreign travellers as well. 

<S'Z32# /r’e»o<3oe>a S43 
, ej , e." 
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Rk. Cr.. Ill, V. 69 , 
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Koravi Goparajii’s Simhasanadvafrimhika vividly describes a duel fought 
between two or servants during a spring festival (va>>anidtmm) 
in the reign of king Vikraniarka of Ujjfiin. .Even though tlie author 
narrates the stories of the famous king, Vikramrirky, he describes 
therein only contemporary life, and giv(;s a full account of the duel 
as fought in his days, in one of the stories which runs as follows. 


During the celebration of the spring festival, it was the custom 
to sprinkle camphor, perfumes like sandalpaste, and saffron over 
people. While coming through the crowds, Kalahakuntiia, a servant 
of king Yikraniarka, shook off the saiidal-p?4,ste wliich had fallen on 
his moustache with his hand. Just at that time an Ekangavlra, a servant 
of another king, who happened to pass near by him, observed him, and 
out of his arrogance thought that he was twirling his moustache 
insultingly, as if to challenge him to a fight with him. After 
some altercation, both wanted to fight a dueh each to show his 
superiority over the other, immediately they took out their shawls, 
and drew out their daggers, when the tdlavarla, or police-men, came on 
the spot, and separated them, saying that lanes and narrow streets were 
not the proper places to fight duels. They led them to the audience 
hall of the king wliere the commander, was informed of what had 
happened. The people there dissuaded them from fighting; but Kalaha- 
kantha and Ekahgavira did not give heed to their advice. As soon as 
the king entered the hall and took his seat on Uie throne, the minister 
represented to him that FCalahakantha and Ekangavira were asking for 
the permission of the king to fight the duel. The king, unwilling to give 
permission for fear that they would die, was assured by his 
minister that he and the other king whose servant Ekahgavira 
was, would act as seconds and see that no one was mortally wounded. 
Then the king gave his assent after asking each of the fighters to 
pronounce his bet. People were then asked to sit quiet, and talavarhi 
were posted here and there to see that no disturbance arose. Weapons 
to be used in the duel were then measured, so as to be of the same length, 
and placed on the ground in the midst of four servants, with instructions 
to the fighters to pick them up, while even the word was in the course 
of being uttered. Lime fruits were offered to the duellists and the duel 
then began. 


In this connection, the poet exhibits his knowledge of the duel 
by describing the bets and mentioning the technical terms relating 


65, Sm. Dv., II, ?ii. vv. 27-71, pp. 23 -2 L 
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to different glances,*® and expedients which the duellist employed to 
seize and overcome bis opponent. In this connection he also describes 
the dress and other equipment*’ of Kalahakantha who came prepared 
for the duel. 

66. The different glances mentioned are laka drsfi, sukara’drsfit morjala-drsti, 
bhalluka-drsfi, kapi^drsti, qrdhra-drs^i, phnni-d rsH, c6ra~drsti, and s'itrduld- 
drsti, altogether nine. 

^^SSbOCTT^S" "^S^besST bil\0*£S3xS3 
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The bets of the duellists are given below. 
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Ibid, V. 60. 
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A.nimal fights were also popular pastimes in the early mediaeval 
period. The We.stern Calukya king, Somes'vara, devotes a full chapter 
to these viu6das in his AhhilantarthacinUi n In that chapter, he 

describes elephant fights, buffalo fights, bull fights, cock fights, ram 
fights and horse fights and the like, besides duels between men. In 
this connection he gives the different dimensions of the arena for each of 
the coTitests, and tire method of preparing it. There are alluBions to 
these fights in tire contemporary literature. Elephant and horse fights 
however, appear to have become obsolete in the Reddi period; for, they 
are not alluded to in any of the contemporary Telugu works. Accounts 
of foreign travellers also attest to the existence of duel fights. Marco 
Polo writes about the duels he witnessed in South India. any one 

desires/* writes he, “tr) offer a gross insult to another, wiien he meets 
him, he spits this tainhul leaf or its juice in his face. The other 
immediately runs before the king, relates the insult that has been 
offered him and demands leave to fight the offender. The king supplies 
the arms, which are sword and target, and all people flock to see, and 
there the two fight till one of them is killed. They must not use the 
point of the sword, for, this the king forbids*®.’* 

The account of the duel given by Koravi GOparaju is almost 
corroborated to the letter by that given by Duarte Barbosa, a 
Portuguese oifioial, who was in the service of the Portuguese government 
in India from about 1500 A. D., to about 15J6 17 A. D., that is, exactly 
a century after the close of Kurnaragiri Redd’s reign. His account is 
as follows : 


r-l- 

c ^1? a^)e)fl56c>v) 
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Ibid, V. 45. 
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Ibid, V. 47. 


(/8. YuW’fl Marco l-'olo,^ Vol. II, p. 37.1. 
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“They (people ) are accustomed to challenj^e ono another to duels, 
and when a ciiallenge has been accepted and the king gives iiis permis- 
sion, the day for the duel is fixed by the person challenged, 
and the weapons to be used must be according to measure, that 
of the one of the same length as the other. The king appoints 
seconds, and field for the tight®*', and when this has been done, 
they go together naked, covered only with some cloth wrapped 
round their middles with v-?i*y cheerful faces. Then, after saying 
their prayers, they begin to fight, and as they are bare, hi is over in a 
few strokes in the presence of the king and his court. No man 
may speak to them while they are fighting, except tlm seconds, each of 
whom stands by his own man, and this is such a common practice 
among them, that some are slain daily.’' 

The above account refers to tlie duel fight as practised in 
Canara; yet, it i.s not a whit different from what GoparStju 
describes, even though the time and locality differ. This account 
supports the truth that Soutli Indian culture in all its phases, has been 
essentially the same, what^.jver locality might be taken into consideration. 
The lap.se of even hundred years did not bring any noticeable change 
in the procedure adopted in duelling. 

There were gymnasiums which were called i^aridis or ijaridi-ialas 
where wrestling, duel, and sword-play were regularly practised, both in 
the mornings and evenings. 

Bull Fights Etc : 

Besides duels, there wore bull and ram fights, and cock and 
buffalo fights Vallabbamatya gives a spirited des(n-i{)ti()n of the ram 
and cock fights in his drama Krtdahhirinmnn. Tiie Telugu poet 

69. Cf. The following passage in the SimhasanadvMrims'ika. pr. 64. 

/OrS ^ id^6o2X> 

c — 

70. Barbosa. Vol. T, pp. 190-191. 

71. 8v. Mh.. IV. Pr. 46. 

71-a. S65o(p.^ '.r*S>3.^02>Dex - 

vv. 228-637. 
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Anantamatya compares the figlifc between the prince Pav^akaloma and 
an asura in his work Bh^jarajlymn to the fight of bulls, rams, cocks 
and male-buffaloes.” The ballad of the Palnati heroes, Palnativira- 
caritra, gives a lively description of cock-fighting ” as practised in the 
mediaeval period. Cock-fighting was one of the main reasons for 
the annihilation of the ckanga heroes of Pain klu. ” In fact, these 
animal fights were not new to the period under review. They were in 
vague in the country, centuries before the Recldi rule. They had been 
a regular feature of the social life of the people. 

Sport is and 0 times: 

The Telugu literature of i-his period allude.s to some of the 
childrens’ sports and games which were in vogue in those times, like 
kite-flying and plying with tops. The latter game is fully described 
in the Fidnativlracarttra. ” Besides these there were others like 
rdgiinjupdijiinjiilato , kiimJena^ gndigtidupmjiithhul^ appplavindiilaydta, 
sarigunjuldta, citlapdtldti, gdrantalaia, cerahnntalaijata^ cappailu-petpita, 
digudigudikkonuntda, and (Idgudumudiiata. Of these, some are comple- 
tely forgotten, and others, like gudi\ju{iigunjamn, citlapdtldta, kundentu 
dagiidumutalu (hide and seek), are popular in the countryside 
even today. 

There were some indoor gatnes and recreations which were 
generally played by young men and women. These wore more 
commonly played in the aristocratic families. These were anjisogatdlu^ 

72. Vide, V. Pr. 118. 

7B. Tho institution of cock-fightiiif; was coin ni on bocli to India and tho island of 
ilava. Nicolo de Conti described cock-fighting, winch he had witnessed in Java 
thus in his account of travels : “ The annisement most in vogue amongst them (the 

Javanese) is cock-figliting. Severn! j^^rsoiis will produce their birds for fighting 
each maintaining tliat he will lie the conqueror. Tho.so who are present to witness 
the sports mabo bets amongst thcnisedves upon these combatants, and the cock 
that remains conqueror decides the winning bet’\— Major, Conti, p. 16. 

74. V. 119. 

75. Pv. Cr., pp. 42-47. 

76. 

fo m 
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accaiiaganMu, dfnanayuntalu^ and judantu'’^. Of these soga\alu and 
jUdaniu are nothing but dice and gambling, which were the favourite 
pastimes of princes and princesses, kings and queens, and paramours 
and their favourite concubines. It may be because the number of 
dice used in the game was five tliat the game is called (Vijisoga{alu 
{a}iji means five). Nottiunu means gambling and also a bet. It 
appears that there are ten ki^uls of bets.'^® Ncttama\a (gambling) is 
referred to in the Telugu works this age."^ rhe game nf accaiiagandhi 
is a favourite game even at the present day with young girls, in all 
castes in the Telugu country. As the name itself implies, it was 
played with small pebbles {k’dndlu - plural form of Icallu, a stone). 
They are tossed up and cauglit on the back of the hand. This game, 
also called ixccunagayalu^ may be played by either two or more persons. 
Omanagiin^alu another popular indoor game. It is played in many 
of the families in the Telugu country even at the present day. This 
game in common parlance is called I'^amanagunpiln. It consists of 
two foldable planks either of wood or of metal, in the shape 
of fish etc., witii a row of seven depressions in each plank. 
It is generally played by two persons, each being in charge 
of one side consisting of seven depressions. Each of the seven 
hollows in each plank, is filled with thirteeu small round pebbles or 
tamarind seeds, as it is now done. Each of the players who succeeds 
in depleting the hollows of the pieces jji the other side, is considered the 

77 . 

T" t'O 

87 . 
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79. Sm. Dv., IT, VI, v. 90. 

Tho tormiuology coiiixjct'Hl wuh gMrnl)liiig is known from tho ^Vliigu works 
Bbojani jlyam Kr\(\ Sivihusanadviitrivisdka\ for insto uro. we coino across icrniR, like 
nittapu Sitrelti (pawns or pieces us(?d in the game of gambling), palaha (a dice board), 
‘pacilialii* (dice in gambling) etc. The iollowing passages from the latter work 
mentioned above, may be noted with intorest. 
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wiiiner. This game is called pMangu^i in Tamil meaning fourteen 
pits. Sometimes, a person also plays it singly, when it forms a kind of 

solitaire. 


There was another interesting game, not necessarily an indoor 
one, a gambling using three tigers as pawns in the game called 
puii-judamu, or pulaiu mlkeilu^" in Telugu, that is, tigers and goats* 
It is played even now in the interior villages in Andhra by the common 
folk both youngsters and elders. Till very recently it was popular 
among the higher classes also. In Tamil it is called pOidinaindanpiilu 
ThixS game is now slowly dying out. 



if the tiger is absent there and 

80. 


81 , 


The game is played, with 
stones on any ground surface 
marked out with a diagram, 
as shown in the margin, by 
only two persons, one repre- 
senting the three tigers, and 
the other, representing the 
goats, altogether fifteen in 
number One takes three large 
stones which are called pidnlu, 
and the other has about 
fifteen small stones called 
vi^kahi . The stones are 
moved from point to point on 
the figure, the objects of the 
game being for the tigers to 
eat up the goats, and for the 
goats to hem in the tigers and 
arrest their movement. The 
apex of the triangle is called 
either konda or and 

the tiger that is stationed there 
never leaves his post. It can 
be occupied by a goat, only 
otherwise. 


not 


Sm. Dv.. IT, X, V. 91. 

From Mr. Charu Chandra Das (Inpf^s papOr published in J.R.A.S.B., Vol. VlII 
(Letters), pp. ISl'-lSh (1942;, we come to know that this game is also played in the 
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Such were the games and amusements which were in vogue in 
the Reddi period. There might have been many more means of recrea- 
tion ; but here are described only those which are referred to in the 
literature of the period. 


Khase and Jaintia Hills District in Assam, and is called Bam blang beh khla, 
which term literally raoana “ to eat goat, to drive tiger ”-a name almost akin to 
the Telugu one, ‘pululu, vwkalit\ tigers and goats. The rule of the game, as well 
as the diagram used also, is almost the same as that in pvactioe in the Telugu 
country. We are further told that a similar game '* as far as the rule of the game is 
concerned but with altogether a new diagram, is prevalent in the United Provinces, 
Bengal, aud in the Central Provinces, 
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ARCHITECTURE AND PAINTING 

The ape of the Reddi kings was particiilary marked by a revival 
of Hindu arts in general; yet, any school of Architecture, patronised 
and specially developed by them, does not seem to have flourished. 
Their name is not associated with any of the great temples in the 
coastal Andhra country. Though it was a period of Hindu religious 
revival and of an intensely religious atmosphere, it is interesting to 
note the absence of any great temples ascribed to the Reddi monarchs, 
the custodians of art-culture, handed over to them hy their predeces- 
sors, the Kakatiyas of Warahgal. This absence may possibly be 
accounted for in either of two ways, namely, the temples built by 
the Reddi kings must have been mostly destroyed during the period 
of Muslim invasions, and in the subsequent periods of Hindu-Muslim 
rivalry; or it may be that the Reddi kings, having been busy in 
setting right things, that were undone by the Muslim kings during 
their occupation of the country, did not newly build any great 
temples, but got the partly-destroyed temples re-constructed, the 
dilapidated ones repaired, and the defiled ones re-consecrated. It 
cannot be argued that the Reddi kings who were religious to the core, 
did not evince much interest in the construction and preservation 
of the temple, that exercised great influence on the culture of the 
Hindu nation in olden days. 

Qfharaja-saudha : 

It is, however, interesting to note that, as far as architecture 
is concerned, the name of the Reddi kings is associated, in tradition, 
with the construction of what is called grharaja-saudhci or grharaju-imda. 
The Kond(ivx\i-davd(^kavilo and the Local records give currency to an 
old traditional story relating to poet SViniitha. The story runs thus : 
Once S^rinatha visited the court of king Harihara II of Vijayanagar. 
While he was there Harihara II expressed his desire to build a 
single-pillared palace, impossible for others to build. Out of vanity 
to proclaim the greatness of his patron-lord, S'rinatha told Harihara II 
a lie that such a palace was already constructed by his patron at Konda« 
vidu. Astonished at this statement, Harihara II sent his spies to 
Kondavidu to find out the truth. Fearing that it would bring dishonour 
on him as well as on his master if the lie was discovered, S'rinatha 
prayed to his tutelary god. and got such a palace erected at Kondavidu 
instantaneously. It is said that a crab tree, commonly called haubal 
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{Mymiosa Arahica), which was as tall as seven palmyra trees, and as 
broad as to be circumscribed by seven cables (edu mdkiUu of fixed length,) 
was brought from the village of Navclaru, and employed in the 
construction of the one-pillared mansion of grim raj u-meda. Having 
come to know the truth of Srinatha’s statement, king Harihara II was 
pleased much, and bestowed upon him many honours a nd presents. 

Though this story has no historical basis whatsoever, it seems 
however true, that there was a great mansion called grharUju meda at 
Kondavidu. Its existence is attested to by the inscriptions of the Reddi 
kings. It has, however, to be pointed out here that neither SrinStha, 
nor his patron king, Peda KOmati Verna Reddi, had anything to do with 
this special type of building. It was due to king Kumaragiri Reddi, 
an artist {kalaruin) in every sense, who raised many types of buildings, 
including this famous <jrh(iraia->^nudha. The GOpavarani ‘ and the 
Komaragirivaram* grants of Kataya VSniil Reddi, dated in S'aka 1317 and 
S'aka 1330, describe the activities of king Kumaragiri Reddi as follows: 
Vasantaraya (another name of Kumaragiri) constructed many pleasure 
houses (lilagrhdn) with gold and precious stones, a lofty palatial 
mansion, termed grlmraja-prUsadn with pinnacles (prasadavi-^unnata 
HikhU Qfhardja-samjnom)^ pleasure-ponds (krid^sarUfkai) and pleasure- 
chariots (fe^fi-rod/iSn), and sported with his beloved women MpnyaWif/i), 
This earliest reference to grharajaprasdda, in therecords mentioned above, 
clearly proves that it was constructed by Kumaragiri Reddi, and not by 
Peda KSmati Verna Reddi or any other. References to this grharjau^ 
are found in a cofw verse* current in the Telugu country, which 
furnishes the periods of rule of individual Reddi kings, and the duration 
of their aggregate rule, and also in the Phirangipuram inscription* of 

1. J. A. H. R. S.. Vol. XI, pp. 213 v. 20. 

2. Ibid, pp. 205 f[. 

4. ,S^5Sa43 
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^ n ^ 

rge 

5, Ep. Ind., Vol. .XI, pp. 313 A.. Phirangipuram inaoription, p, 812. 
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Peda KOmati Vema. From the verse in the Phirafigipiiram record 
referring to this we come to know that goddess Laksmi*was 

enthroned and worshipped there with all civilities. This fact is further 
corroborated by the kaifiifdt of Kondavuln that it was the abode of the 
goddess Adilaksmi Kamas'vari 


6- “ 

. eii^: =5?f'-ni^i%rnri7TT 


'lljifl, V. 12 . 


'rhe following passage referring to Grharuju-]fu‘da iti taken from the Kaifiyat of 
Kopcjavldu. 
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This special type of buildings called (h;]itiraju-nicda finds mention 
in the contemporary Tclugu work Sririmgcwiiihahnyam, while describing 
the mansions in a town newly built by a king ®. 

Th^^ type of building called Grliarajn-mrilas described in the 
Bhavif^ya^ A(jni\ and the Garudn Puranas. It is a form of divine 
edifice. According to these Fiiraiias divine edifices or temples are 
mainly grouijed, in a( t( uhn ce v,nh the sl.a})e or plan in their 
construction, under five iieads, namely, VairTija, rn.^j)i{ka, Kaildsa, 
Malika iind Tj^it'i^^Ufpa. “The first of the above classes of the divine 
edifice i^ characterised by a rectangular shape, the second resembling 
the first in structure ; wliile the tiiird and the fifth classes are 
respectively built circular and octauonal, the fourth class being cons- 
tructed in a way so as to resemb'e the segments of a circle. Each of the 
above classes of tempUiS is divided into nine sub divisions, thus giving 

rise to forty-fivo different structures of temples The 

iiino temples that owe their origin to the genus PuSpaka, 
are named Pu/uV/f, Grkardja, Mandinf^ K/srv/u, Brainnn- 

maiidira^ Bhuv<i?t(u Frahhav f (and) SibiKdirchiia-^' From this it 
is obvious that (jr'iaraj(i'S(faflha is a rectangular-shaped temple 
belonging to the genus of Pus^paka. The Pnranas state that these five 


9, 'J’ho Afjnt rmuina nsinips tiiib group Manila. 


998. 


10. AT. N Dutt - Tho Aiini I'lirana (Traiuslaiiou). Vol. I, (.’imp. IV", p. 4.21. vv. 7 to HO. 
Th'! iiiimos of sojiM of those iiino temples, ms given in Uie (Inrada P^nrana, differ 
from ll’ioso given above. M h’V are as follows; (i) liadari, (2) \\\q Oriiaraja 
\?i) ihi! S'lilajrkn, (l) t.h ' Man-lira, (b) the Viniana. (G) the lirahviamandira. (7) tho 
Vin.nna, (8) Uttii/ira, aud lOj tho S'ihila ('(‘s"inu -- Vide, Al. S'. Dutt- The (Uiruda 
Punt-na, ( rninsliiiiouj, Ch. XtjVll, pp. 1 lb-1 1 0. Thoro is, iio wo ver, no variation in 
the name of the seean 1 of t he nine toinpl.-s Ix^longiug totiio g'liins, 1‘nspaka, according 
to both the lists, ll \s Grharaja. According to the /''«?*£/ na the second of 

llie live groups of divni" edifires. '‘is marred in (pmdrilaUral shapf\" "The 
go?)oral characteristic features of a divine edilice an* le.tailed in the Garuda, the 
Agni and th^ Bhavlsya Para ns. Of tiioso, the (Uitvd'i pnrana furnibho.s iniertsting 
dotftils.” vide Ch. XLVII. 
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groups of divine edifices arc “eminently fit to be the abodes of all 
deities and “ in which their images may be safely installed/^ From 
the Phirahgipuram stone inscription we may safely conclude that 
the temple of yrharctja-saiidha at Kondavidu was dedicated to the goddess 
Laksini (Adi Laksuii Kamesvari, according to the Kaijiyat of Kondavidu). 
i'he cruel hand of Time levelled to the ground this grharaja-saudha^ 
which was specially built and richly decorated by the royal-artist* 
Kumaragiri Heddi. 

In spite of the absence of great temples ascribed to the Reddi 
kings, there is inscriptioiial evidence to show that building activity 
was not altogether absent during their rule. The first of the kings of 
Kondavidu to take interest in this kind ot activity was Prolaya V^ma* 
the founder of the Reddi kingdom. He built steps to the holy places of 
S'risailam and AhObalam and to the holy tirtha Patala Gahga (at th© 
former place), to make them easy of reach to thousands of pilgrims that 
visited them and earned their gratitude. This was considered an achieve- 
ment in those days and was much praised by one and all. Its volume of 
popularity can be easily gauged by the great number of references to this 
act of king Vgma Reddi, both in contemporary literature and in the records 
of the Reddi kings. Verna Reddi ’a son Anavema built in the Bhima- 
nathanagaru at Uaksharam many mandapas kalycina, himia^ 

mnivara and others), temples for divyalingu}^, (high pyramidal gopuras 
towers over the grates), pakila-g^hiis (under-ground chambers, compound 


rim " 16. 

^ II 17. 

scoftq; 

1^: 1 is- 

- Ag. Pr., Ch. 104, p. 144. 
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Walls and other structures. ** It was under his orders that the 
virakirZimn^apay at Srisailam was constructed. P5tas&ni, wife of 
Kadiyam Maoinedu, an officer of Kataya Vgma Reddi, built a stone 
compound wall (tirucuftualika) for god BhimCsvara of Dkksharam, 
for the merit of Kataya Vema, his queens, and their son Kuniaragiri 
Reddi, and his queens.*’' Heriiusband Kadiyam Maci N6du constructed 
an asthananKindapa for god Bhimesvara at Dakshararn for the merit 
of his lord Kataya Vgina, his queens, and their son, Komara 
giri and his q\ieens. *'* Naraya Peddi, an officer of Alla^a 

Reddi constructed at Paiivela (Bast (I-odavari district) a sila- 
with a knlyamivedi'^ (mirnAjja altar) for god Koppgsvara 
for the merit of his lord. Maficella Narahari Nedu, another officer 
of Allada Reddi of Rajamahendravaram, constructed a twenty pillared 
kalynUu-mandapu (marriage pavilion) sixteen hastas long and eight 
hastas broad, to god Ramgs'vara'^ at Palakollu (Ksirariimapuri) (West 
Godavari district). Bendaptidi Annaniantri, minister of Allaya VSma 
Reddi, constructed, in front of Bhimes'vara at Dakshararn, a twelve 
pillared in stone on the banks of the Sapta- Godavari. 

11. S.I.I., Vol, IV, No. 1379. This macription is iu verse which ms coDiposed by 
Prakas^a BharatiyCgi. The date of this record is s'aka 1303. King Anavema 
seems to have built a house called Andvemanagaru after his uome at Simhachalam 
for god Simhiidrinatha in his temple. Anavemanagaru is montioned in an 
inscription at Simhachalam (S.I.I., VI. No. 806). 

11a. Ep, Ooll. No. 20 of 1915. See above, chapter, IV. (Pfc. II) p. 342. 

12. BIp. Ind., IV, pp. 328 li. 

13. Ibid. 

14. 8. I. 1., Vol. V. No. 118, (date, s'aka 1388). 

15. Ibid. No. 133. (data, s'aka 1888). 

IG. 8. 1. 1., Vol. IV, No. 1881 (date, s'aka 1860). The different meritorious acts (structural) 
of Bepcjapiidi Annamantri aro enumerated in tho following verse in the Bhimnsfvara 
Bura^m, a worlv dodicahyi <.o him. This verse also refers to the gOpura-niaftdapa 
on the banks of the Sapta-Godavari. 

fob$i3b'^?5§oc 

ro 
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PAINTING-. 

We often come across passages in contemporary Telugu works 
wliich refer to mural paintings. These references no doubt bear testi- 
mony to the popularity of the art of painting in these timc-s. The 
courtesans got the walls in their bed-rooms painted with Smara-baiidha' 
citras {S7n(vr(hhiihdluhcitrtnnulv). Judged by these references in the 
contemporary literature, the art of painting may he said to have been in 
a flourishing condition in the times under review. The arts of Painting 
and Architecture were closely associated with one another, and went 
together. Temple, the art gallery of the olden days, was generally 
decorated with fresco paintings. Besides the temple, tlie houses of 
nobles, and kings, were richly beautified with mural paintings. 
There were also pictures painted on canvas; but mural paintings 
seern to have been the fashion of the day. In fact, Nanne Coda’s 
Ruindra Hainhhavmn, a Telugu work of the pre-Reddl period, contains a 
beautiful passage which describcjs the ])roce.ss of painting a picture on 
canvas. Potana’s work, Ehiigamtoni, also contains a similar passage.*® 


17. 
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18. 5k. Or., IF, v. 14.0. 

19. Vol, T, p. 77. i>97. UaBi'cl on tln»^ passage* !\Ir. G Sivarainamiirty , M. A., contri- 
biitofl an artich* to the Kuppuairmni SoMri Comvmfioroiion Volujju', cntitpid “A 
passage of paditimj-^irocess frv)n Xanne C0r/a’.s JOdUiira^^onihhavam pp. 157 ff. 
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It is found in the story of Usuparinaya. In this story Citral§kha 
promises to Usi, <laiightcr of Bapasura. to paint the most beautiful 
youths belonging to various classes, and requests her to recognise the 
youth whom she had seen in her dream. Taking this opportunity 
P^tana, the author, displays liis knowledge of the process of painting 
a picture, probably as was done by his contemporary artists. This 
passage shows that the or the canvas, vajru ( Vajralepa), the five 
colours placed in different (golden and silver) saucers wore the essential 
things required for painting a picture. The passages in the afore-said 
works, the Kimar(i.s(fmblHwani. and the Andlrr.i Bkajavatimi, may be in a 
way, taken to indicate the continuity, in practice, of the art of Paint- 
ing in the Andhra country. 

The number of colours used in painting was five {panca-xmwmyaln) 
according to the passage from Pdtana’s BhaytraUafn. ; but according to 
S'rinatha they were only four. Potanadid not name the five colours; but 
S'rinatha, while describing the dawn in a beautiful verse in 
metre, gives out their names as wiiite, black, yellow and rod. The poet 
compares the early sunshine to a painter's l)rush (tulrkd), employed to 
paint the universe with the above-named colourKS, which were mentioned 
in a poetic way. Some of the wiiiteness in the ripe moonlight {iarAipi^ 
vcnnela) served to form ihe newly-prepared miry shell liquid (represent- 
ing the white colour), the Kuo of the tender darkness the black liquid, 
the ripe flower-dust of the lotus buds which woke up from sleep the 
yellow colour, and the scarlet-coloured early tender twilight the 
beautiful red colour.*' Ahhilai^udrlhom^ al>so mentions only 

■.r»g'8o^'5S:S) 

'Vlin tliiforent KtagOH in paiiitinpf a piclurn on canvas, according? to Potana, are well 
explained wiUi quotations from auci<mfe O.^xts, lilio li'itparatna iin<\ Abhilasittirtha • 
ciniciwani, by Mr. C. Sivarainamiiity in his article, “.4 fassayf^- on / ainlitig in Pofana^ 
Bhagavata ”, contributed to the J. 0. R. VT, pp. 18d ff. 

21 . 
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the8« four vart}a.s, namely, ivita (white) sona (red), pita (yellow), and 
krsna (black.)” 


SCKOo i6S^cBc> 5^ooivio« Tow^cCo 
g'abfccBb TjS^Sb-cr'X oa» tv'cA' 

c)ST’i)o& j5go3A;S35lo.'iS 

JSr'Cg .^Sofii ^sS 

r'ssba&c ■?r''^cs5c)o^ fSb'isSr'Xb r'S5S><553oi^ 

^y-0 I,;V. 3^. 

There Beorns to Ise somo mistake in the last four lines. The comparieon made in 
the above lines is not aptly ooiioluded in the last lines. This verse is taken from the 
printed copies of the work. The idea underlying the verse is however apparent. The 
last line of the above verse has to be probably emended as 

oibedo^’’', as suggested by Pandit s'ri D. Venkata Bainana Sastri Garu of the Andhra 
University. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


LITERATURE 

The post-KaWatiya period may rightly be called the spring-time 
of both the Sanskrit and Teingu literatures. Kings of this period 
set the fashion to patronise poets and scholars, and accept dedication 
of books from them. The king’s lead was taken up by their ministers, 
commanders, and other lesser lights who extended their patronage to the 
men of letters. Daring the mediaeval period, it was held that, of the seven 
meritorious acts (Saptasantcina:^), tliat make one’s name eternal, getting 
dedication of a krti or a book was perhaps the most important. Those 
who could afford, perpetuated their memory on earth by performing 
these seven acts of merit, which were said to endure long and keep the 
doer’s name green in the minds of people, for many generations to come. 
These ideas and ideals were not a little responsible for giving a strong 
impetus to the literary renaissance in the Telugu country during 
the period under review. 

The early post-Kakatlya period which witnessed the growth of 
new Hindu kingdoms, mainly of the Panta Reddis of Kondavidu, of the 
Yadava ksatriyas of Vijayanagar, and of the Padma Velamas Nayakas 
of Rajukonda, can properly be marked as the age of commentary, the 
principal literary form in vogue then, in the dominion of Sanskrit 
literature. This statement should not be interpreted to mean that no 
kavycis^ na\akas or other literary compositions, were produced during 
this period. There were no doubt poets, who had written gadya, padyOj 
campU, and driya kavyas ; yet, commentary or vyiikhyana was the chief 
literary form that characterised this age of the revival of Hindu dharma. 

People had no patience or leisure to spend the whole period 
of brahmacorya in gurukulas^ sitting at the feet of the guru as in 
days of yore and acquire proficiency in several vidyaa^ because of the 
disturbed social circumstances in the country. Moreover, the political 
conditions were such that they compelled many a youth of the intellectual 
class to equip themselves, like their brethren of the fourth caste, to protect 
not only their family and king but also their religious heritage. The 
number of brahmans, who took to civil and military duties in the State 
during the Reddi period, was, as stated previously, far greater than 
in any of the previous periods, and these were obliged primarily to attend 
to the administrative duties rather than to the study of literature, and 
religion. There was not enough time for the study of Vodi^ 
58 
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literature, and consequently the ablity to understand the Vedas, 
^astras and Kavyas was gradually on the wane. The intellectuals 
painfully realised that they could not afford to neglect this study, as 
their sole ambition was to revive dhnrma as envisaged by the Ssstras, 
and refashion Ved ism to suit the requirements of the age, in order to 
rejuvenate the Hindu society that it might hold its own against the new 
peril of Islam. Therefore, a thorough knowledge of the past literature, 
traditional usages and customs was a great necessity. And in con- 
sequence, commentaries on ancient religious texts were prepared and 
made available to the needy. 

During this period, while the Reddi kings toiled hard to set 
right all that was undone by the Mussalmans, by re-establishing 
brahmans, the custodians of Vedic learning and spiritual culture, in 
their own oprofeora.'?, and by reviving Vedic sacrifices and other religi- 
ous ceremonies, the kings of Vijayanagar, under the guidance of the 
sage, Vidyarapya, had the proud privilege of getting the Vedas com- 
mented upon by a band of able scholars, who flourished under their 
patronage. It became the sacred duty, voluntarily taken up, by the 
rulers of this age, to maintain and patronise as many VSdic 
scholars and men of letters as they could, and hence, the court of 
each king was adorned with poets and scholars learned in the Vsdas, 
and Sciences. 

Writing Material : 

Kings of this age were not mere figure-heads. They were 
educated with care from their child-hood, and properly trained. The 
works they had to study were written mostly on .palm leaves, with 
an iron style. ' Travellers who visited India in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries noted this fact. John of 
Montecervino writes, “They have indeed an alphabet which they use to 
keep their accounts, and to write prayers or charms for their idols, 
albeit they have no paper, but write upon leaves of trees like unto palm 
leaves’”. Nicolo de Conti states that alh Indians, with the exception of 
the inhabitants of Cambay, write on the leaves of trees, of which they 
make very beautiful books*. Conti refers to the tadi tree when he 
writes, “There is also a tree called tal, the leaves of which are extremely 
large, and upon which they write, for throughout all India they do not 
use paper excepting in the city of Cambay *. The above statements of 

2. For§i§n Notices^ p. 188. 

3. Major » Contii p. 31. 

4. Ibid, Conti, p. 18. 
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the foreign travellers are only partially true; for, paperi though rarely 
used, was not quite unknown. A stray mpi verse, ascribed to 
STrinatha, states that brahman accountants of the Vyapari sect 
used to write their accounts on paper with pen and ink** 
That paper was in use in the Reddi period is further confirmed by 
another important literary work of this age, the Bhimeivam Ptiranam, 
produced in the court of the Reddi kings of Rajamahendravaram* 
Prom the introductory verses in this work we come to know 
that Ariyeti Annamantri, minister of Allaya Verna Reddi of 
Rajamahendravaram, used to send to Sultan Ahmad Shah* his despatches 
in Persian language written on paper. These evidences are enough 
to prove the existence of paper, of course hand-made, and its use as 
writing material in the Reddi period. Its limited supply, and its 
abnormal price probably induced people of those times to write their 
books, accounts and letters on palm leaves, which were available in 
plenty and cost nothing. Paper available in small quantities at great 
price, was in all probability requisitioned by the State, and used only 
for State documents and accounts. All books, like the Puranas, Sastraa, 
Ithihasas, and Prabandlias were palm-leaf manuscripts. Copying of 
classical and religious works on tala-pairm or bhurja patras developed 
into a regular profession. Expert scribes with a beautiful hand were 
requisitioned by kings, nobles and those who could afford to remunerate 
them, to copy works of their choice. Calligrapiiy became an art and 
was rewarded properly. In olden days this was one of the methods to 
propagate knowledge. Besides the palm-leaf manuscripts, there were 
works* written on a different material also, cloth. Arahts, viz., the Jains 
and the Buddhists, used, though rarely, to write their religious works on 
cloth ' with pen and ink in Nagari characters. 

Education : 

Education imparted to the princes differed much from that given 
to the general public. There is not much evidence to ascertain the 

- Ct. Mn)., I. p. 128. 
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natiure of education imparted to students in general and the institutions 
in which it was taught. From time immemorial the brahman agrahai'ost 
'tnaihasy and temples^ the Jain hasadis and the Buddhist monasteries, had 
been the acknowledged national educational institutions for imparting 
knowledge to the pupils of the respective religious persuasions. Temple, 
agrahara and matha. all played a very prominent part in the mediaeval 
times as media to diffuse knowledge and culture. Royal patronage and 
private munificence supported education in ancient times, although there 
was no separate educational department in the administrative machinery* 
as at present. Reading of Puranas became a regular institution for 
educating people in general, in agraharas, ® mathas and temples* 
which was maintained by land grants. Even those who never learnt 
to read and write, were thus educated in the Hindu lore and were able 
to discuss subtle questions relating to daily life and dharma. 

There must have been also picll schools, set up by private 
individuals, to teach boys to read and write, and as much arithmetic 
as was necessary for daily life. Tt is likely that boys of the first 
three castes and rarely those of the fourth, sought admission to 
these schools. Princes of the second caste and particularly a few 
children of the nobles of the fourth caste received special higher 
education under eminent scholars. Brahman boys in general appear 
to have resorted to the gurukidas in agrahdnis. Technical or vocational 
education was imparted to boys by dcaris or tecliinical and industrial 
experts, in their own houses, and the student was, from the beginning 
of his educational career, an apprentice, and got himself trained under 
his master directly, in the particular trade he had chosen. It was 
generally considered, in days of yore, to be a gross delinquency for 
one to discard his family-trade and heritage, and to take up a 
new one. 


Subjects of Study for Princes : 


The education of princes was intended to make them able 
warriors as well as good scholars. The Telugu kavya, Sddakakumara- 
caritra^ by Vennelakanti Anuaya furnishes, in a conventional way, a list 
of arts and sciences that a prince had to study, namely, VSdas Vodahgas, 
Puranas, Itihasas, Dharuia S'astras, Ayurvedch Dhanurveda^ Bharaia 
l^astra, Kama ^astra^ works on Rajanlti, like Kcimandaka, Canakya^ 
BhUrgavya and Kaunapadanta, kavyas, laksana-granthns, natakas* etc* 
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None of the traditional arts and sciences of the Hindus was left out of 
this list. Rajamti seems to have been one of the important subjects 
of study for a piince. It may be becaUwse of its importance that a 
great number of Sanskrit works on this subject were rendered into 
Telugu, as is clear from a perusal of Sakalanltisammatam, an anthology 
of verse, on Rajaniti in Telugu, compiled by Madiki Singana, a poet of 
this period. This anthology contains verses takerit as stated previously, 
from many works on niti (polity), like Nitisara, Dhrtard^jranifi, Vidnra* 
niti, and from the Puranas, and the Ramayana etc. All these works on 
Polity must have been extant till the time of the author. The existence 
of most of these works now is known only from the verses quoted in the 
Sakalanitisammatam. Rukmdngadncari tra by Pra u dha ka vi M a] Ian a, 
another Telugu Kavya of the same period, states that princes of the ruling 
family learnt the art of riding elephants, horses and chariots, and of 
wielding different kinds of weapons,*'* besides studying kavya, na^ka, 
alamkara, S'astra, Purana and Ithihasa. Another list provided by another 
contemporary Telugu work, Bhjjarajlyam, consists of Vedas, Dharma- 
samhitas, Aiva &dstra (the science relating to horses), Smmja-sik^d^ the 
science dealing with the training of elephants), the art of wielding 
weapons, Rajaniti (Political), music and other arts.** All these 
lists are more or less conventional. It is unnecessary to take note of 
all the lists funished by the contemporary Telugu works. It seems 
however, certain that, considering the high level of scholarship 
in general, of the kings of this age, a prince was required to 
study Rajaniti, kiivya, nafaga, alamkara and music, and Dharma 
Sastras to some extent, and to have a good knowledge in the Purana and 
the Itihasa, and to acquire skill in Aiva Sdsircu Sdmaja-sikfia., and in the 
art of wielding weapons. This meant a good study of Sanskrit literature 
for a number of years at the feet of the and thorough training in 

the arts of warfare. This equipment in education qualified the prince 
for the royal court and for the field of battle as well. With such 
equipment the kings of those times were able to follow the literary and 
philosophical discussions held in their courts and to appreciate and 
adequately reward scholarship. How effective, in its own way, 
that education was, can be gauged by the results it had produced. 
Some of the kings of this age were brilliant scholars and poets^ 
besides being great warriors. The literature produced by them and 
under their patronage in their courts and kingdoms, was of no 
mean order. 


10. Rk. Cr.. I, pr. 147. 

11. Bh. Rj.. IV, V. aao. 
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SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


The literature of this period consisted of many new works of 
merit on Rhetoric, Music and Dance, besides commentaries on old 
S'cientific works, Kavyas and Niitakas. Among king-poets and patrons 
of literature, mention should be made first of king Kumaragiri Reddi* 
alias Vasantaraja, son of Anavdta Reddi. He was a well-read Sanskrit 
scholar and an adept in music and dance. He was the author of a work 
on Natya which he named Vasantardjiya after himself. This work is 
now lost. Its existence is known only from the commentaries on 
Kalidasa’s dramas, written by his brother-in-law and prime minister, 
Kataya Verna. From the commentary on Abhijndna ^akuntalarn^ we 
come to know that Kumaragiri wrote his Vdsaniardjiyam, after going 
through the old Scientific works on this subject of sages, like Bharata, 
and kings like Bhoja, all experts in Naiyoveda V' NaiyaveddrthavBdtndm''y\ 
He spent his time in the study of literature, in the company of beautiful 
courtesans who were skilled in music and dance, in the celebration of 
Fasan^o/sat^as or spring festivals and in perpetuating santanas^^- 

Many learned scholars who were proficient in music and dance mus^^ 
have thronged to his court in search of patronage. 


King Kumaragiri was fortunate to have an eminent Sanskrit 
scholar, Kataya Verna, as his minister and brother-in-law* Kajaya 
Verna was also a great patron of men of letters (kavinam^dirayah*) 
Commanded by his master Kumaragiri, and in accordance with the 
method defined by him in his Vcsaniarajlyam^ Kataya Verna commented 
upon the dramas of Kalidasa, and named his commentary Kumaragiri’ 
rajiyam^*^ after his lord. 

12 . 
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The next illustrious king famed for his scholarship and patronage 
among the Reddi kings of Kondavidu is Peda Komati’s wson, king VSma 
Reddi, the successor of Kumaragiri. S'rinStha was a Vidyadhikarl in 
his court. S'rinatha styles his patron Saroajnacakravarti,^’^ a title which 
finds mention for the first time in Peda KSmati Vgma’s earliest 
Eurundtala stone record dated in Saka 1326. This fact enables us to 
conclude that Peda Komti Verna acquired it even as a prince, before 
his accession to the throne, by virtue of his scholarship, both in the 
Arts and Sciences. 

Peda KCmati V§ma was the greatest of the king-poets of the 
Reddi dynasty. If his predecessor Kumaragiri was an expert in Music 
and its allied subject Dance, Verna was proficient both in Sangita and 
Sahitya. He is the author of Sahiiyaciniamani in Sanskrit, a treatise 
on Rhetoric, on the lines of Mammata’s Kavyaprakaia, This work 
condemns the anumana of Mahimabhalta. Here and* there in this 
work we find many verses in praise of the author. They do not seem 
to have been writen to illustrate the alamkaras. It therefore appears 
that Vgma was fond of incorporating in his work, verses sung in his 
praise by different poets visiting his court. Of the old author’s cited in 
this Sahityacintamoni special mention should be made of one KusumA. 
yuHha, None of his works has come to light. He appears to have 
been a prince of the Mudigonda Calukya line that flourished in 
Telingana (Hyderabad State). From the Mogaliceruvula grant" of 

^ fHRfJlRofT m 

TOHf 15?Tf«P?T 

—Ibid, V. 19. 

“The oommontary indicates that the author was a sound scholar and able 
expositor. He penetrates into the suggested senso of the word and seems naturally 
able to appreciate beauty in poetry. The commentary is undoubtedly of a high'order; 
but does not explain minor points, and is not, therefore, fully serviceable to young 
students.*’ — Patankar*8 Abhi^nana Sakuntalam. 

— Alapadu grant, Ep. Ind., VoL XI, p. 326. 

16. ** Among the poets Peda KCmad Veifaabhupala quotes, is one KusumSyudha. 

— M. Srishnamacharya’s CloABical Sanskrit^ Literature^ p. 779, 

17. '• This grant was published by 0. Bendall, M. A., M. R, A.JS., in the Indian 
Antiquary (Vol. XXXtl (1908), pp. 281 ff) under the title “Grant of Eusuma- 
yudha IV”. The text of this inscription is full of mistakes. It is a very Important 
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Kusumayudha IV, we come to know that, besides the donor of the 
^raril:, three more princes of the same name preceded him. Hence it is 
difficult to establish the identity of Kusuraayudha referred to in the 
above mentioned work. Kumarasvami Somapithi, the well known 
commentator on Vidyanatha's often quotes this work 

in his commentary. 

Among the works quoted in the Sahifyacintioiani it is interest- 
ing to note that a hhana, and a kavya^ both having the name Vi7'avd,ra- 
yanacaritanu are said to have been written by VSma himself. The 
existence of these works is only known from the Sahityacintamani. The 
author refers to them as yatha mamaiva bhiine and yatha mimaiva 
kavyB Virnnnrayanacarit^. ViranarSyana is one of the titles of VSma. 

Another noteworthy work of Verna, recently reclaimed from 
oblivion, is his 8angitacinianiani\ a treatise on Music. Only two incom- 
plete manuscript copies of this work are found in the Travancore Palace 
Library. They begin with the description of vina in the vadya 
portion and go up to the nrtta portion (chapter XV) describing the 
di^ii nritas, The subject of the SangitadntamaM^ according to the 
catalogue of the Trivendram Palace Library, is ‘ a description of the 
science of music dealing with the variations of ragas due to changes 
in the svaras, the harmony of rasa and raga, the deviations in rasas 
caused by nrtios and rdgas* etc. 

Besides the works described above, Vema was the author of two 
commentaries, Srngaradipika and Saptaiati8ara\lka, The former is 
commentary on Amarukaiataka, a Srngara-kvaya “essentially a collection 
of pictures of love’* by Amaruka, and the latter on the SaptaiaU* an 
anthology of verse, compiled by the Satavahana king, Hala, Of the 
many commentaries on the Amarukaiataka Srngaradipika written by 
Varna, and Rasikasanjivim written by Arjunadeva, a descendant of 
BhOja, king of Malava, are considered to be tha greatest.*® 

document to the history of the Eastern Oalixkyas of Vehgl. The date of the grant 
is not given . Wo may, however, assign Kusuraayudha IV tentatively to tha 
tenth century. 

18. D. 0. S. M., (rciveniram), vol, VII, Nos. 1417 and 1418, pp. 2407-2410. 

The oolophon of this work runs thus : 

It is interesting to note the absence of the title Sarvajnacakravarti, 

19. See chapter VIII, on " Games and Anm8ement8^\ p. 483. 

20. Arjunadeva’ 8 Bankasanjlvini appears to have been written nearly two hundred 
years earlier than S^rngaradipika. Vide, introduction, p. 2 to the Amarus^ataka of 
Amaruka with the cQmmoi;tary of Arjunadeva— KAvyaraaU Series, No, 18. 
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In the introductory verses Peda Koniati Voma describes bis 
descent from a brother of king PrSlaya Verna I, the builder of steps to 
Srisailam and Patalagahga,^^ and states that, once, after bearing the 
hundred sl6kas of Amaruka from poets who visited his court, he thought 
of commenting on them to reveal their meaning. Tliis is how the 
commentary, &ici^garadipika, came into existence. 

Saptaiatisaratika, Verna's commentary on Saptaiati, is 

also called BhUvadipika. From among the seven hundred prakrit gatheis 
in the Hala’s anthology Verna selected only one hundred of the choicest 
gathas and commented upon them. 

Sivalihga, a Redd! prince of the KandiikQrii branch, was another 
reputed Sanskrit scholar. He wrote a commentary, by name Totiva- 
prakdiika,^^ on Haradatta’s OirtBairiitisukUmala^ a poetical work in one 
hundred and fifty s'lokas describing god Siva as the supreme lord. The 
author, Haradattaoarya,** * tries to prove that God Siva is the highest 
person described in Vedic passages as the prime origin of the world’\ 
and ‘*the work is therefore also called ^rufisuktimula'^ or ^'Cdturv^da^ 
tUtparyasa^graha ***’. 

In the introductory verses of his TattvaprakUiika^ the author 
S'ivaiinga traces his descent from a brother of PrSlaya Verna. He was 
the brother of SOmes'a, and the son of K5mati Beddi, the great grandson 
of Malla Redcli, younger brother of Prolaya Verna. His capital was 
Skandapuri (KandUkuru) in the Nellore district. The PedapUdi grant* 
dated in ffaka 1326, refers to him sls Bharata7nata-Patanga^''\ a sun 
to Bharatatnata. 

31. TwoverseB, one describing the achievements of Prolaya Verna, the seventh co-fcra- 
i>arti% and the other describing the descent of his brother ^Maca, found in the Phirangi- 
puram record of Peda KOmati Veina (Kp* Ind., Vol. XI. Three inacriptiofis of the 
Reddis of Kontlavldu, pp. 813 ff. A), composed by his Vidyadhiliari, s'rlnatbii, 
find mention in the Sriiqaradlpika. This lends support to tlie vie w that king- 
Peda Kdmati Verna was in the habit of incorporating in hia works, sdolras relating 
to himself or to his family composed by other poets, riio various fact-s relating to 
Peda KOcnatl Verna’s works were ably and critically discussed in his Sr ngara 
Srinatham*' by s'ri Pandit V. Prabhakara Sastri Garu. 

22. D. 0. 8. M., (Madras), Vol. XXVII. Nos. 16082 and 15083. 

23. Haradatta is generally believed to have flourished in the 9th century (Vide C. 8. M. 
E., No. 4307). 

24. D. C. 8. M., (Madras). Vol. XXVII, Introduction, pp. i - ii. 

26. Mack. Mas.. No. 15—4—42, 

59 
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In this connection it has to be pointed out that there is another 
manuscript copy of the same commentary found in the Government 
Marlusc^ip^s Library, Madras.** It interesting to note that its 
authorship is, however, attributed to one Isvara battu, son of Kavivadi-’ 
bherunda Nrsimhayajva. This raises doubts about its authorship. It 
leems, however, quite possible to conclude in either of the two ways, 
namely, that Sivalihga lleddi wrute the commentary himself with the 
help of his protege Is'varabhatta, or that the latter wrote it under the 
patronage and at the command of the former who might have also 
commented on some of the stanzas,” 

King Virabhadra Reddi of Ilajamahendravaram is known to 
have been an expert in both Sanglta and Saliiiya. Poet Srinatha praises 
him as “ SahiUjaknla sangita - lak^ya ‘Idkmna - hh(fngi~mrf)ajn<i, It is, 
however, not known if be had written any work. 

Reddi kings, like Prolaya Verna, his sons Anav5ta and Anavema 
were also great scholars, though they are not known to have been 
authors. They lavished their patronage on many men of letters 
who visited their courts. Prolaya VSma, like his descendants 
on the throne of Kopdavidu, extended his liberality to Sanskrit and 
Telugu poets and scholars. His court was adorned by the learned 
Sanskrit scholar, Mahadeva of the Sssam family. He was an ancestor 
of Lolla Lakshmidliara, a great Sanskrit scholar and poet who flourished 
in the sixtenth century. SeSam, the family name of Mahadeva, got 
changed into Lolla, it is said, by virtue of his having been the pupil 
of Lollatabhatta, the reputed commentator on Bharata’s Ma\ya Sastra* 
Mahadeva was at first the court-poet of the kings of Vijayanagar. 

The verses in the Pedapudi record are faulty hero and there. They can be 
corrected with the help of the TcUtvaprokas^ika : for, the verses in the ebove record 
descrddag th(3 donor’s family, are almost th(? same and in the same order as 
those in the Tatvapralcas'iJul, Thu first lino in the Tattvaprakas^ika rune thus 

Thi8.eems to be the correct re«.ding. 

26. C. S. .M, (Madras), B. No. 4307. 

27. Some soholars hold that Is'varabhatta was the real author of the SrutuUktimafa, 

Vide, introd., D. 0. S. M.. (Madras) Vol. XXVII. 


38. Ks. Kh.. V. V. 838. 
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Later on be went tj fCoridavidu, where he seems to have been the Vufya- 
dhikari of king Vomd Reddi. 

Learned men of the time of Anavota and his brother Anavenia 
are not known to us with the exception of two poets, Balasarasvati and 
Trilocanacarya, the writers of tiieir copptir-plate records. Bala- 
sarasvati was the composer of all the grants of the king Anavota. He 
simply stated that he was the ridvun king Anavota and the writer 
\\\^ (Iharma-hamnds. He does not give any details about himself in 
the iJ^a5anf/-/rn/'.vas h written. He survived his patron Anav5ta. 

He was also the writer of Anavoma’s Drujjavaram, Ippugallu and 
Paccani Tandipajrii grants and the SrWailam stone record. From thtise 
records we come to know that lie lived till Saka 1300 (1378 A. D.), It 
is not known if lie produced any work. 

After Halasarasviiti’s death, his place was taken by Tril5- 
canilcarya, another })oeri of eminence. He was the comjioser of Ana- 
vema^s records, otiier tlian those mentioned above. He describes 
himself as one “who is learned in the doctrine of Siva {s^iidganuivi^Uradat}), 
who was born of a race of poets, (kiivikulvdhhiwaliX the stringing of 
whose words is like the sweet-sounding spray drops of the impetuous 
Mandakini, which dances on the coil of the matted hair of the great 
Dancer ( .\tahanataj(itacrhatd - \tandukimlmlakvanit(dzan 

vrajavijrttmhldvdgyumphana and who is the favourite of S'arads 
(SaradaViillahliah)/"''^ We do not know any more details about him. 
Another Sanskrit 8(diolar who was honoured by Anavota was Kolacala 
Peddi Bhatta, an elder brother, according to tradition, of the famous 
commentator, Kolaca Malli-natha. Ho was tlie recipient of a vxtti in the 
village of Ktdluru from Anavota. 

?frf ’flh 

Tha terms, snvarnrfi/ita h nikasayUah \n th&n B,\ynve vorse, indirftofcly hnlp tr> 
8 ua[g 08 t that Mahadeva was a simple 57 /ram/i in t,ho Karnatavasnndharadhipamaha- 
sthdM : and a nihnfia, (a touchstone in testing probably the proficiency of scholars in 
dilforent sciences) in the court of king, Verna Rtuldi. 

,^0. The writer of the Viinapalli plates of Anavema (hitod in s'awa 1800 is rriloca* 
nacarya. Tins grant was made in the cyclic yenr, Siddharthin, on the fourteonth 
tithi of the dark half of the month of Maghii. The Saris' ai Jam record of Anavema 
written by BalaHMrabvati, is dated in s'fk:! 1‘200, Pihgala, in the month of Ma^bs^. 
So Balasfirasvati nnist have died witliin the interval of these two records. 

31. Kp. Ind., Vol. Ill, V. ‘iO (Translation, p. 65). 
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King Anavuma was a groat patron of Letters. There is reason 
to believe that he extended his patronage not only to the poets 
mentioned above, but to many more. In fact, a verse in his Vanapalli 
plates states that “the wealth of Lord Anaveaia existed only for the 
enrichment of learned men and their eloquence for his glorification. ** *' 
He bad the title bahusahasr(i-s^Lt)(trnadZin(t santdsiia-fnahakaviivara^^^ one 
who pleased great poets with the gift of many thousands of suvarnas 
or gold coins. He was extolled for bis munificence and liberality in a 
number of cdius both in 'Sanskrit and Telugu. Tradition preserves even 
to this day some of the stories relating to his liberality.** The Telugu 
poet, Vennelakanti Stiranna, the author of the Telugu f^isnu Parana 
informs us that the early Reddi kings, like Anavema and Allaya 
Vfrabhadra, acquired great fame by means of krtis^ literary works, 

82. Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, V. 20 (Translation, p. ao). 

v. 20. p. 62. 

88. Ep. coll.. No. 23 of 1916. 

84. Ono of such popular stories is this. It is said that a poet of the Aruvela 
(Six thousand] sect of brahmans, reputed for his ready wit and humour, once 
visited the court of king Anavema, and praised him in the following verse : 

The king was much pleased with the poetic beauty and paid him three thousand 
auvarnas. The poet thereupon told the king that he himself had given nal(ju-velu 
four thousand (vclu is the plural of veyi. a thousand, and nalgu means four in 
Telugu). Since the letter vc in the above verse occurs four times, he humorously 
represented to the; king that he had given four velu, and that it would not be 
befitting the king’s prestige to oiTer less than what he had given. The king then 
ordered four thousand to be given to the poet. Thereupon the poet remarked that it 
would not bo honourable to the king to return to him the same four vtlu 
(four thousand). The king then gave him five thousand (aidu-v^lu). The poet then 
respectfully pointed out to the king that he was a member of the Aruvela 
(Six thousand) sect, and that it was beneath his dignity to accept less than tha^^ 
amount. Much pleased with his ready wit, the king ordered that he be paid six 
thousand auvatnaa. The poet then represented to the king that it is not a great 
thing to give what is his by birth-right, as he was one of the six thousand 
community. The king then paid him seven thousand, whereupon the poet 
protested that it was an Inauspicious number Ijoth to himself and to the king. At 
last it is said that king Anavema was pleased bo pay the po'^t eight thousand 
suvarnas. This story current in the Telugu country, well illustrates the character of 
king Anavema and depicts the cultured man in him. It further testifies to his love 
of poetry, wit and humour. 
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dedicated to them. ” Yet it is strange to note that not even a single 
work, either in Sanskrit or Telugu, dedicated to king Anavema is 
extant today. 

As stated already, Anavema’s successor, king Kumaragiri was a 
patron of letters; but the only poet of his reign known to us is Annaya, 
the composer of his Anaparti grant, dated in Saka 1312. Annaya was 
the son of Pinnaya and grandson of Manuma Diirgasudhi. None of 
his works, if any, is known to us. 

Kumaragiri, successor of Peda KOmati Voma, was, as we already 
know,, a great supporter of learning, besides being himself a brilliant 
scholar and poet. Many poets and scholars resorted to his court. 
The great Telugu poet, S'rinatha, was the f (Superintendent of 

learning) in his court, and examined the scholarship and talent of 
those who visited his lord’s court in search of patronage**. However, 
the names of such poets are not preserved to us either in literature or in 
inscriptions. 

The two jewels that adorned king Peda Komati Verna’s court 
were S'rinatha and Vamanabhatta Bana. The former was a great 
Vedic s'cholar, proficient in the Kr!<na Yajus, the Nyaua and Vailinka 
Darimias, the Sdnkhyn Siddhanta ydga, the l§aiva Igtrmas, the Srnritis 
and the Puranas, and in many languages, like Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Sauraseni. His knowledge in the science of Dance and Music also was 
profound. He used to read the Puriinas for his patron Peda EOmati 
Verna*’. His works in Sanskrit have not yet come to light. He was 
the composer of all the copper-plate grants of Peda KOmati VSma, 
including the Phirahgipuram stone record. These records bear 
testimony to his great poetical talent in Sanskrit also. It is generally 
believed that he was the author of the Sanskrit work, Oodavarikhandant, 
said to be one of the fifty khandas of the Adi Purina, Mahaskandam, 
His translation of the Prakrit work, Hala’s Sattascd (Saptaiati) into 


36. 

r> a 

•^if'ooSS). • •” 3J, j , 23. 

87. Hr. VI.. I, vv. 8, and 12; Bh. Pr., I, v. 28; Sr. Nd., I, v. 18; and 
Ct. Mm., II, p. 28. 
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Telugu, speaics of his erudition in Prilkrit. He was, however, a greater 
poet in Telugu than in Sanskrit, and will be adverted to again, while 
reviewing the contemporary Telugu literature. 

The second brilliant jewel of king Peda Komati Verna's court, 
Vuuianabhatta Bana, was the son of Komatiyajva and grandson of 
Varadagfiicit of the Vatsa gZtra, Vamanabhatta Bana seems to 
have spent his early life at Vijayanagar in educating himself 
From his work Sabdacandrika we come to know that he was a disciple 
of the celebrated sage VidySranya, the spiritual guru and the political 
guide of Harihara I, Bukka I and Harihara II. Vainanabhatta Bana’s 
attachment to the flourishing capital of Vijayanagar and his acquaintance 
with it may bo inferred from his drama Srngiirabhu^/mabham^ which 
is said to have been enacted on the festive occasion (caitraj/(d?*ii/nahdtsava^ 
of god Virtlpaksa of the Paiiipatirtha. In this work the poet exhibits 
bis vanity by saying that ho was good both in poetry and prose unlike 
the ancient poets, Kalidasa and Bana, who were only experts in one of 
them. Sctldtyacudamani^ one of his many titles, finds mention in this 
bhana* ** 

Vamanabhatta Bana was a versatile writer. He wrote thre© 
dra mas, namely, Kanitlialiddhtikalyan^^ U’^fipari n a yam and Parvaii - 

parinayam, besides the Srngarahhu^anahfiana^ referred to above. Of 
these, KanakaleJchdk(f!ff^^^ four acts and U!^;(ipartnayarn in a-cts 

have not yet been printed. The former appears to have been written at 
the instance of Laksmis'a Dandiidhipa of the Vjsnuvardhanakula, 

38 . “ 

qq Jiii 
“ 

N_sr. Bh. 

This drama' was print^jd at the Arsha Prese, Vizaj^apata ra in Telugu, and in the 
Grantha Pradars'ini Series, Adyar, and in the Nirpaya Sagar Presa, Bombay 
(Kavyaniala series) in Sanskrit. 

39, .?fi 
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who is identical with Laksrna^a Dandanatha, one of the ministers of 
Dgvaraya L From the introductory S’iokas in the drama, Parvnti* 
parinayam (in five acts) and from the colophon at the end of the fourth 
anka of the we come to know that the poet had 

also the titles# kavisa7'vahhanr)ia and gady^ikavisa^^vabhnU'niaf in diddMon to 
Sdhityacudamani and Sdliitya sTimrdjyadhurandharcu 

Besides the dramas referred to above, Vamanabhatta Bana wrote 
two padya-kavyas, N ilabhyndayum and Raghnnathdbhyudayavi, and one 
pndya-kavya by name V&niiihhupdlacariUrm, otherwise known as Vira- 
ndrdyanacorititni^ a minor kavya called Hofmasandehuni and two lexicons^ 
namely, t^ahadaraindkarani and Sabdacatidrika. Of these works V^ma- 
bhuodlajcuritam is a biography of his patron, Peda Kdniati VemabhUpala. 
The author herein describes the expeditions of Veinabhupala, the hero of 
his romantic prose kavya, in all quarters, in a grandiloquent style, 
emulating the example of Bhatta Bana, the author of the JCcidarnbari* 
This work, though historically unimportant, contains charming descrip- 
tions, like those in the Kadambari and the Hcvr^/icarifam in full blown 
ornate language. Oadt/akcnnsarvahha^^^ the author's title, finds mention 
in the colophons of this gadya kavya. 

The above s'lokas arc found in the Adyar copy of this drama. We do not find the 
firat of the above sUokae i)i the copy in the Governniont Oriental Manuscripts Library, 
Madras. The next s' loka beginning with tena is much damaged in th(3 copy in the 
Mauuscripts Library. At the end of the fourth anka of this drama the colophon runs 
thus: 

89-11. 8. I, I. IV. Vol. No. 267. 

40. It may be interesting to note here that many beautiful passages from the 
Vhinabhupalacaritam are found incorporated verbatim with Tclugu inflections in 
the Telngu work, Bhimakhandan^, or BhimSsvara Puranam, written by the Telugu 
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Of the two padya-kavyas, the Natabhyudayam in eight cantos deals 
with the story of Nala ; and the other kiivya Raghunuthacaritavi 
describes the story of Rama in thirty cantos. Vamanabhat^a Bana 
does not seem to have produced any other work/' 

poefe, s'rlnatiha. The passages dosoribing TriJihgades'a in Vamanabhat^ BSpa’g 
ViimabhupaLacaritam are almost the same as those employed iu describing 
Daiv§aramapura in the Bhimakhandatn, Alany such parallel and identical passages 
can be picked up from both the works (Vide» s'ri Karuganti Sitaramayya's article 
entitled Vamanabha^ta Bitna and SrUuttha in the Telugu monthly Bharati, 
Vol. 13, No. 5, May number, 1936. In his article he quoted many identical passages 
from both the works). This identity raisoBthe que&tion about the original author- 
ship of these passages, whether it was s^r!natha*s or Vamanabha(ta Bapa's? Both 
of them were great Sanskrit poets and scholars, both were patronised by king 
Peda Komati Verna, and hence both were contemporaries and probably 

Intimate friends. It might be that s'rinaiha lent a helping hand to hi® 

friend, Vemanabatta Bana in the composition of Viranarayanacariianu 

This fact, however has to be noted. Of the two works, Vitana- 

rayanacaritam and Bhluiokhandam the. former is earlier iu date than latter. 
It was written in the reign of Peda Komap' Verna (A.D. 1402-1420); and the Bhtnur 
khandam was written some time after 1428 A. D. Whether he had a hand or not 
s'rlnatha would not have hesitated to incorporate, in his work Bhtmdkhanda7n^ 
some of the beautiful passages from the Viranarayanacaritam, It was a habit 
with s'rlnatba to take from Sanskrit, ideas beautifully expressed, and saniasas nicely 
composed, wherever they are found, and to incoporate them in his works ; not 
that he was incapable of coining such samttsas or expressing such ideas, but simply 
because he was naturally fond of such beautiful passages. This may be well illustrated 
by the following example. The Sanskrit s'loka given below is found in the 
Dvujjavaram grant of king, Anavema dated in 1371 A . D. 

^^0^: ll~° 1923-28. 

S^rlnatha rendered this s'loka into Telugu and appropriately utilised it in his 
Bhiniakhandam, while describing the Vasnntamahofsava in god Bhlmanatha's town, 
Daksharam, celebrated by the devas. The Telugu verse in the Bhimakhandam runs 
thus ; 

41. The late s^ri M. Rrishnamacharlar, author of " Th^ Hi»U^y of the Clmskal 
Sanskrit Literature, mentions Brhatkaihamanjari, as one of the works of Vamana- 
bhatta Bapa. He writes. “Of his Brhatkathamanjarl only the portion of it, dealing 
with the story of KaiaraSn -i, is now available. ’* (page - 216). He quotes for his 
authority a manuscript in the Adyar Library. Madras, (Oat^ II, 4). I examined 
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Another poet Nreirhha, brother of Vis'vanathakavi, and son of 
Gangadhara, appears to have flourished during the rule of the Re^dis* 
He was the author of Kadambarl^ a drama in five acts. Peda Koma^i 
Verna refers to this work in hia Sahitijacintamanu It is thus evident 
that Kddambari was earlier in date than the Sahitt/acintdrnani of Peda 
Xomati Verna. Nrsimha’s Kddamhari attained great fame by Verna’s 
time. Nrsimha’s brother Vis'vanstha may be identical with Vis'vanatha» 
the author of the Sanskrit drama SaHgandhikdharan(i^^. Nfsimhabhatta 
must have, therefore, been a contemporary of Prolaya Vgma, the 
grand uncle of Peda Koraati V^ma. 

The kings of Rajaraahendravaram were equally famous for 
their patronage of learning. The vritti holders in the agroharas which 
they granted, were all great scholars, learned in the VSdas and the 
S'astras. However, we come to know of only two poets of their court, 
namely, S'rivallabha of the Kanva gdt9yt, son of Laksmi and Srivallabha, 
and Sarasvatibhatta of the S'rivatsa gdtra. The former was the 
composer of the grants of Kstaya Verna and of AnavOta Reddi, 
nephew of Allada Recldi, and the latter was the writer of the 

the manuscript concerned. It contains two incomplete works, one the KcidaHibarf, 
written by Biina, and the other, an unnamed work on five leaves. The first leaf in 
this work is lost. From the closing passage written on page four, we come to know 
that it is the end of the Vstalacalurvims'atika, The last leaf containing the colophon 
states that it was written by Bana. There is nothing in it to prove that the author of 
that work is the same Vamanabhatta Bana who adorned the court of king Pod»- 
Komati Vema. 

s'ri M. Krishnamachariar writes that Vamanabhat^ B&na migrated to the court 
of king, Peda KOmati Vema when about thirty years old (Vide, his ‘'History of 
Classical Sanskit Literature, p. 25). No evidence is cited for this statement. 

42. The late S^ri M. Krishnamachariar idcntfies Vis'vanatha, the brother of N:r>^imha 
with the author of Satigandhiknharana, and his father with Gangadharamahakavi, 
praised by Gangadevf, consort of the Vijayanagar prince, Kuinarakampappodeyar, 
in her Madhuravijayam, alias Virakamparayaearitam, and states that he was the 
son of Agastya’s sister (see his “History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 662). 
Agastya, as it is now acknowledged, was Vidyanatha, the author of Pratapa- 
rudrayas'6bhu.^anam, and the court poet of Kakati Prataparudradeva. Krishna- 
maebariar's identifications seem probable. On their strength Nrsimba may be said 
to have fidurished in the early post Kakati y a period. 

48. S^ri. M. Ramakrishnakavi, M,A., reveals to us another Sanskrit poet who was a 
contemporary of AllSda Reddi and his son Vema Re()4i <)f ^jamah&ndravaratn. 
In his valuable articles on the commentaries on the Saiigitaratnakaram published 
in the Bharati (1986, November issue, Vol. XVIII, pp. 626 £f), he informs us 
that Singarlbhatta or Singanabhatta, son of Mayibhatta, was honoured by Allacja 
Re44i caused delight to the mind of his son, Vema R844i* ^nd that he, later on, 
wrote a commentary on the SangUaratnakaram In the Andhra language at the request 
60 
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VSmavararn grant of Allaya VSma. Sarasvatibhatta had the titles 

kiwibrahanul and padavakyapranianavit, ** 

The copper plate records discovered in the coastal region acquaint 
us with some more poets, namely, 

1. Nysimhabatta of the Bharadvaja goira {kavir^ Vedantaparagah) 

2. Vaikunthabhatta of the Atraya g^tro (kavih) 

3. Kandaya Peddibhatta of the Saunka gotra 

4. VisvgsvarabhaUa of the Bharadvaja gbtra. 

Both the poets, Nysiihhabhatta and Vaikunthabhatta, held vrttis 
in the agrohara of Vilasa, granted by the MusunUri chief, PrQlaya 
Nayaka. Of these Nrsirhhabhatta may be probably identical with his 
namesake, the author of the Kadcwibarlnafaka, who was also a 
Bharadvaja gdtrin. This identification gains support from the fact 
that he was nearer in time to Visvanatha kavi, the author of the 
Sougmdhikaharana., and to the rnahWcavi Gahgadhara. Kandaya 
Peddibhatta was the recipient of the agrahara of Prolavaram by PrOlaya 
Nayaka’s cousin, Kapaya Nayaka. He performed a sairayaga in the 
Srisailam country, and is said to have written a commentary on the 
Giriiasahasra or Sivasahiwranama, This work has not yet come to light 
Visvosvarabhatta of the Bharadvaja gdtra, the last of the above list, was the 
recipient of the village of AUpadu as an agrahara from king Peda Koma^i 
VSma in Saka 1334, and belonged to a famous family of poets and 

of the Vijayanagar ruler, E*rau(lha Devaraya. From this it may l^e concluded 
that Sidgaribhatta, after living for sometime in the court of Allada Reddi, and 
his son. Veina Reddi, migrated to Vijayanagar, and adorned the court of PraudUa 
Devaraya (Devaraya 11). 





44. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII. p. 251. 
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scholars. His father Madhavarya was a poet of great renown, and 
had the title .S' ikalakavisiirvabhonmn. It is for future research to 
unearth the works, if there were any, of Vaikunthaba'tta and of 
Visvesvarabhatta. 

Similarly, we come to know of many scholars learned in sciences, 
but not their works, from the records of this period. The Musuntiri 
chief, Prdlaya Nayaka, the liberator of the land, gathered around him 
a number of learned brahmans, proficient in different sciences, and 
supported them. His Vilasa grant mentions seventy eight donees, of 
whom there were mathematicians, grammarians, philologists, logicians* 
philosophers, jurists and experts in the Agamas, and sacrificial lore* 
The names of some such scholars proficient in various sciences, known 
from the records of the period, are given below in a tabular form, along 
with the phrases and passages therein used, indicating their proficiency 
in the special subjects of their study. This list is not exhaustive. 


Name 

Ootra 

Subjects mastered. 

An ant a 

Srivatsa 

Jyotirjiiah 

Anantabhatla 

Harita 

Vcdanta-Sithda mstra-krtaira- 

Bollibhatta 

Kas'yapa 

mail 

Agavi^m prau dhah Gan via - 

OarakiSLrj Kes'avarya 


marmavit^ 

CiUaya 

Gautama 

Kiptadvividha Miinammh^ 

Decibhdtta 

Kapi 

i Irnn VyWmrandniliadhih 
Padamkyap ramdmwit 

Errayavadhani 

Kaunclinya 

YajnrJ atadc ia car eddy a va- 

Oaddapalli Peddibhatta 

Bharadvaja 

dhanapracandadhih. 

Sabdaidslra-Patanjalih 

llaribhatla 

Lohita 

Sdiograr Veda SdsiraiiamVyli- 

Inguvu Mallubhatta 

f 

Saunaka 

karia 

Saddorinri inartakiva jihvagre 

Is' vara 1 

Paras'ara 

yasya nrtyafi 
GuratantravikdradAih 

Is vara J 

Karra Bharatasudhi 

Atreya 

Mimamsdrndmsalah^ S (/hdn* 

Kesava 

Kaundinya 

pat'Uh Tarkopi karkaiah 
Smrtijnah 

Mallubhatta 

Saunaka 

Citravadh and- Yajusi 

Malarava Madhavasudhi 

Kaundinya 

^addarkanyddiviiiyanani- 

Mandapaka Rama 

ParaS'ara 

yasya jiUva tihUrnhhuh 
Vydkartndcaviiarsdnga- Ynjuh 

candrasudhi. 


Sravte^a citrakrt. 
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Name 

Gdtra 

Subjects mastered. 

Mudiya Sihganarya 

Kaundinya 

Vidvitn Sangita-Sahitya- 
S ustramarga-vicdksanah 

Pannala Kommaya 

Kaundinya 

^addriant-vyakrvjabhir- 

jihvayasya^vijpnbhatii 

Peda Bhavanabhatta 

Bharadvaja 

Pdninis-&(A)da8asane^auliikit = 
apdraganthira^Oanit • 
drnavah 

Petlapnpi Tallayarya 

Harita 

Padavakyapianidndndm-vyd* 

khydta 

Peda Siddhyabhatta 

Bharadvaja 

JydHrdrsfaj agadvidhah 

Penceti Devarebhalta 


Sivagamaviharadah Veda 
Sdstra Purdnajnah 

Perumadimakhi 

Gautama 

Vydkartdsarvakasirandm 

Pina Bhavanabhatta 

Bharad vaja 

Jydtisidstram-jnahad-yasya. 

iTtiyamdva-l^canam 

P5tappaya 

Kaupdinya 

Dharrnaidstradc^tairamali 

POtibhatta 

Srivatsa 

i^abdoedsanavit 

Potnhri Vallabhasudhi 

Sai.idilya 

Brahma- YajuM-Sastrdndm 
vydkhydta 

PrSkoJi Narayanamakhi 

Atreya 

Tarkikas-Tdn trikas-8ama 
idbdiku-yajnikah-kavih 

Kamaya 

Kasyapa 

Goniia-Brahmabiriidah] 

Sankara 


^addarianapapih kavitdk^ti 

Sihgayajva Perumadimakhi 

Gautama 

Sdstrdnam vydkhyatd 

Singayarya 

Harita 

Mimamsa &abda-Tarkab}iah 

SOmayarya 

Bharadvaja 

Jydtirvit 

Vennyarya 

Kausika 

Sdstravyakhyadhurandhorah 

Vidya VievSsvara 

handily a 

Kavih 

Vissayarya 

Saunaka 

Oitrdvadhdni Yaju.^i 

Visvesvara 

S'rivatsa 

Vaiydsikajnatapraudhah 

Gu^imetta Sarvadevamakhi 

Harita 

Vydkhydtdkhila-&astrandrn 

Nadhubattopadhyaya 

Kapi 

Vydkhyatd 


A perusal of the above list shows that Vyakarana, Jyautisa^ 
Oaniia^ and Minidmsa^ were extensively studied in the coastal Andhraf 
in the times under review. None of the works of the many commenta- 
tors on Saddarsanas and Sastras has come to light. This list is given 
with a view to help future research to discover any of the works written 
by them. It is well worth noting that the study of Qurutantra (Piirvn 
Mimdmsa) was still continued in Andhra in the middle ages. There were 
even scholars who mastered the Sataputha Brahmnna of the &ukla 
Yajur VMa. Kamayarya, son of Vallabharya of the Mandavelli family* 
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is described as Satapnthi {Vidviin ^cdapathi Kdtnayaryah &ukla Yajuh 
patuh-v 76) in the Kohkuduru plates of Allaya Doclda Red^ of 
RajamahSndravaram. The same grant informs us that Mallayarya 
of the Narltlri family studied completely lUgV^da along with the 
Brahmanas (Brahman avrtti Rig Veda-paragahY 

In this period many great astronomers flourished in the coastal 
country, and specially developed the science under the patronage of the 
Reddi kings and other chiefs. This fact is borne out by the copper-plate 
records of the period. Gaijapati of the Bharadvaja gdtra was “an ocean 
of knowledge of the Vedas and the Sciences” (Veda’i^astravijndnasindhvah)^ 
and was well versed in Praindstakfu a branch of Astronomy. He was 
the recipient of the village of Prolavaram as an agrahdra from Namaya 
Nayaka of the Virasamanta family of Pithfipurarn. We come to know 
of a very renowned family of astronomers belonging to the Haritasa 
gotra^ who were patronised by the Reddi kings of Kondavidu. The 
genealogy of these daivajnas is given below. 

Narasimha 

( Paravadiknnj aragha^ild mhah ) 

Bhimes'varayajva 
Ydgavidha naid I i 

I 

Potibhatta 

($(ntarkakarkaidldpaprakriydpara77ieivar(ih) 

Gundayarya 

(Pundca^ikadrsdLndydkhundacandrahrfubhidho.) 
performer of the Paundarikayaga 

Peddiyajva ( Brah?na’Suryddtsiddhdntasind}m-7nanihdnak = 
adrih ; Daivajnacfidama7ieh Yajuramniiyavedi ; 

Nitydn7idana7)rat i ) 


Ramacandra Gahgadhara 

(Brnhma-Suryadisiddhd n ta - ra hasydrthaikaiJedi ) 

The titles and phrases noted against each name in the above 
table, testify to the greatness of this learned family of astronomers. 
Peddiyajva, also called Peddibhatta, adorned the court of king 
Anavema, and received from his patron the village of Paccani 
Tandipajxu (Tenali taluk, Guntur District) in Saka 1296. He was also 
an elder contemporary of kings, Kumaragiri and his cousin Peda K^ma^i 
Verna, Peddibhatta and his sons visited the court of Peda Komati 
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Verna after his accession to the throne, and found ready support fronl 
that learned king SarvajnocakravartL His minister, Mamidi Sihga- 
naniatya, a descendant of Chittaya*® of the Bharadvaja gotra, was a pro- 
found scholar in Astronomy, and wrote Gudhdrthadipika^d, commentary 
on the Sdniasiddhanta, He might have helped Peddibhatta and his sons to 
some extent, in getting the royal patronage, for, he was himself an astro- 
nomer of no mean ability. In the work Srngdra Naimdhcmi which he accep- 
ted dedication from poet S' rinatha, he was referred to as kfivUdsiddhanta 
sarvajna and pancMga^tluramantrara^^ He must have 

well appreciated the merit of Peddibhatta and his sons, and lent 
a helping hand to them. Peddibhatta received from KOmati Verna two 
villages Kaluvamula and NandamUru as agraharas in S'aka 1326 
(1404 A. D.), and Saka 1333 (1411 A. D.) respectively. Peddibhatta^s son 
Ramacandra also was a great astronomer. He was the recipient of 
the village of Rudravaram from the same king in S'aka 1341 (1419 A. D.). 
Peddibhatta and his sons became the ornaments of Peda Komati 
Verna’s court. 


The science of Astronomy seems to have been patronised by the 
kings of Ko^davidu from long before the time of Peda Komati Verna. 
The KodUru grant of Anavdta Reddi brings to light two more astrono- 
mers, Narasimhajyautisika of the Vasistha gdtra, and Tallaya of 
Kd^Uru. Though there were such great astronomers, it is strange 
that no astronomical work written by any one of them, with the 
exception of CtTidhcirthadipika which is extant, has come to light. 


“There is a class of philosophers”, writes Conti, “found through- 
out all India called Brahmans who devote themselves much to 


45 . 




c? — Sr.Nd., Vl.v.lsi, 


46 . 
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Astronomy and the prediction of future events. They are men of 
superior cultivation, and are distinguished by a greater sanctity of 
life and manners. The kings of Bajamhendravaram also patronised 
scholars well-versed in Astronomy. Pinnaya, son of Sihgaya of the 
Kasyapa gotra, who adorned the court of AnavOta Reddi, son of Anavrola 
of Rajamahendravaram, was proficient in the sciences of Jyautisa and 
S'akuna, and had the titles Jydtirniarganirargala^ and Sakann - Brahvid. 
He received from Anavota the village of Chikkala, re-named Prolaya- 
Komaragiripuram, as an agrahara in S'aka 1344. This village is 
identical with Kommnchikkala in the West Godavari district 
(Bhimavaram taluk). 

There were some more astronomers, like Narayana, son of 
Kacibhatta of the Kasyapa got/ a, and Annaya, son oi Gopalabhatla 
of the Haritasa gotra, who were patronised by Annadeva Coda and 
other cheifs, and received shares in the agraharas donated by them. 

Another science which found ready patronage from the kings 
of this period was Ayurveda. Grants of this period bring to light a 
great family of AyurvSdic physicians, namely, the Parahitas of the 
Atreya gStra, The family traces its descent from one Parahita, a 
sarpavyMhicikitsaka^ v ho is said to have obtained that honorific title 
by saving a serpent suffering agony, by extracting a bone sticking up 
between its jaws, and healing the wound. Members of this pandita 
family of Parahita were experts in medicine, especially in mrpacikitsa 
and visavaidya. Those who practised medicine in days of yore were 
called pavdiiaty. Any number of examples may be cited in support of 
this statement. That is why Parahita’s family is termed Panditandm- 
kulam in inscriptions. , 

47. Major. Conti, p. 25. 

48 ^ 54 . 

fic^T m 

— Kaluvaceru grant. 


49. The Kopdavidu record (S.I.I. IV. No. 699) of king SadSs'iva Baya of Vf jayanagar 
dated in s'. 1468, registers grants of land to many panditm, evidently physician*? 
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The chiefs of Ko^ukonda, and the Reddi kings of Rajamahendra- 
varam extended their patronage to the members of the Parahita 
family. Singaya Nayaka of Kojfukonda made a grant of the 
village of AkkalapOndi to the Ayurvedic physician, Parahita of the 
AtrSya family in Saka 1290. Anitalli, queen of All ay a Virabhadra- 
Reddi of Rajamahendravaram, made a gift of the village of Kaluvac6xu 
(Tanuku Taluk, West Godavari district) to Parahita, son of Kalanatha-^ 
bhatta “ of the same family in Saka 1345. With the help of the two 
grants mentioned above, the genealogy of the Parahita family may be 
traced as shown in the table below. 

both veterinary and Ayurvedic, of whom “ As'vavaidyulu Lak^mapa papditulu*’, 
was one. Among the donees, it is interesting to note that there was one Parahita 
Pandita also, a member of the Parahita family. This inscription shows that the 
members of the Parahita family maintained their reputation even dating the 
Vijayanagar period, and can be traced in inscriptions until almost the end of 
the sixteenth century. A record (S.I.I., IV, No. 1374) at Daksharam registers 
the gift made by one Annaya Pap^ll*^ of l^he Gautama gdtra, who is referred to 
therein as VaidySndra. 

The As'vayurvedavaidya Vasudeva is referred to in a record (8 LI., Vol. V, No. 180) 
as Vasudeva son of Ananta Papdita of the Atreya gdtra. Some of these 

Papditas were also SthanMhipatis of temples (S.I.I. , VoL, V, No. 189). Mallikarjuna, 
Mahcena, and s^rfpati, the three reputed s^ivacaryas, that go by the name of 
Aradhyatrayam in the Andhra country, wore also called Mallikarjuna Pandita, 
Maflcena Papdita, and Sripati Pap^ita. Here also the term Papdita, I believe, 
connotes that they wore experts in Medicine. Names of s'ivacaryas with the 
suffix papdita, like s'rikaptha Papdita, and SOmes'vara Papdita, are met with 
in ancient inscriptions (vide, Ep. Cam., Vol. VII, 8k, 94 and 98), These s'iva* 
eSryas, whether of the Kalamukha, Pas'upata. or of any other school, are 
known to have been exports in medicine. They established hospitals for the 
public. The Kddiya mafha or Kedares'vara temple, at Belagamve of the Kaldmukha 
S'aivas coutained a hospital in it {nananathayrdgijanarOgdbhicLsajifasthananit the 
place for the treatment of diseases, given to the destitute and the sick (Ep. Cam, Vol. 
VII, SK. 102. The Pas'upata s'aiva teacher, Vis'vesvara s'ivaof the Gdlaki mafka 
establishod a 'maternity hospital at Manda(}am in the Guntur district, during 
the reign of Rudramadevi, daughter of Kakatl Qapapatideva (J. A. H. R. 8., Vol. 
IV. pp. 147 ff). 

50. Ep. Ind., Vol. XIII pp. 59 ff. 

51. A. 8. P. P., Vol. II, pp. 93 fif. 

62. Members of the Kslanathabhatta family, who are now living in the West Godavari ^ 
district, claim to bo the descenlniitfi of Parahita IV^s father, K^lanSthabha||a, after 
whom, they say. their family got its name, 
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Parahita (1) of the Atreya gdtra 
{Sarpa vydilhicikitaakah) 

Mallinatha 

I 

Parahita jIl) = Uma 
Raman&tha 

alias Ramaya = Altambika 

Parahita (III) DSvariya (I) Kilanatha 

S'. 15i90 I 

I ’ ^ I 

Parahita (IV) DSvaraya (II) Varada 
S'. 1345 

Parahita II was one who knew the secrets of all the Xgamas 
(aarvSgamarthatatvajftah). He is said to have got the name Parahita by 
practising sarpacikitsa. ” His son Rsmanatha also was an expert in the 
treatment of diseases. Parahita III was a great VSdic scholar and 
physician. He is said to have taught the Yajur Vida, and the Ayur- 
veda to his students, and accomplished the object of his life. He was 
the recipient of AkkalapUndi. Parahita IV received the village of 
KaluvecSxu as an ograhara from king Virabhadra Retjdi and his queen 
Anitalli, in S'aka 1345. He was eulogised as vaidikakarmakarmatha- 
matil}, SivUrcanatatparah, dinajanavanah, a,nd Zyur-Yajur-Vedcmt. 

Kings of Kondavi(ju also, especially Peda KSmati Vsma, support- 
ed the science of Ayurveda. His Ponnupalli records register grants of 
villages to eminent AyurvSdic physicians. The donee of one ** of these 
grants, dated in S'aka 1326, was one Bhaskararya, a YajurvSdin, son of 
Parahita of the Eas'yapa golra and of the Apastamba Shtra. Bhaskara 
was a PatfditSndra and a member of the Parahita family that 
received its name by saving a serpent. " He hed the title 

58. 

—V. 56. Kaluvftd&ru grant* 

54. The text of thie record is given in Sr. 8r.. (Vide, Appendix pages 14 and 15.) 

65. “....llsCTHRi 
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BhulQkii l)}ianv(intari. The gra-nt referred to above shows clearly that 
there were two branches of the same Parahita family, with two 
different gOtras, one of the Atreya i/o^m and the other of the KaS'yapa 
goircu It is really enigmatic now the descendants of the same Parahita 
belonged to two different g^tras, 'I'he other Ponnupalli gralit^^ issued in 
S'aka 1330, records the gift tf that village to Sihganarya of the 
KaS'yapa gdtra, anotiun* very groat scholar and Ayurvadic physician 
well versed in the Vedas, Vgdadgas, in t ie PaUmjali Mahahha^ya^ in 
the Vaik'enkay Nyaya^ and Mirmsa Draianas^'. He w;as the son 
of Villayarya,. grandson of Bhaskararya, and great-grandson of 
Periya villa. 

His genealogy, as given in this grant, is as follows ; — 

Periyavilla of the Kafcj'ynpa gdtrn 
Bhaskararya 

I 

Villayarva 
■■ I ■ 

Singanarya (Donee) 

The donees of the two Ponnupalli grants under discussion appear 
to belong to the same family, and to the same KaS'yapa gdtra. 
J^ihganarya’s grandfather Bhaskara is, in all probability, identical 

— Ponnupalli grant, 15. 

The text of this grant was published by s'ri Pandit V. Prabbakara Sastri Garu, in hia 

S'rwfyrtrrx as an appendix, in pages 14 to 10. The donee’s gotra was 

Kasyapa and not Bharadvaja. as ^stated in the text of the book (Vide, Sr. Sr., p^ 112). 

56. Sr. Sr., Vide, Appendix, p, 
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with the donee of the first set dated in Saka 1326. The name of-ibisj, 
father Parahita seems to be the common title of the members of this- 
family, his real iiame being Feriyavijla. Periyavilla and Villayitrya, . 
are strange names and are not common among the Andhras. Jndged. - 
by their names they appear to have been Dravida brahmans.*^® If this 
surmise is C'irrect, it i-i no wonder if the r/o/rr/s of the donees of the 
Ponnupalli records and those of the Akkalapundi and the Kaliivacexu 
grants are dilTerent- Tiien, how could the Dravida brahmans claim to be 
members cf the same Parahita family ? Parahitas of the /itreya gbtra 
were an old family. It wa-; flourishing in the Andhra from almost the 
beginning of the Reddi period. No such antiquity can be postulated, 
with the evidence available tons, to the Ponnupalli faihily. Members 
of the latter family were probably the pupils of the Parahitas, and 
learnt from them Pornhiht-tHndUd, a special school of medicine, probably 
relating to sarpacihit^a or tif^a vdidyn, to l)e more comprehensive. Hence, 
they may be taken as Paraliita’s cultural descendants, who maintained 
and nurtured this medical art. In ancient times, there wore such 
descendants in the sphere of religion (a pupil or disciple considered 
himself to be the son of his gui'v), and in the; s))here of politics (a king’s 
subordinate considered himself lo be his son). the same way, 
members of tiie Ponnupalli family beloiiging to the Kas'yapa gdtra 
appears to have styled themselves as the descendants of Parahita 
Pjndi^a in the sphere of culture ntedical art). 

There is a treatise on Medicine in Sanskrit called '' Parahita-' 
in the G()vernment Oriental manuscripts Library, Madras, 

-*00 ■ ' 

—Ponnupalli grant, No. II, p. 16. 

5vS. We find oven to-day Dravida brahmans of the Kas'yapa ffOtra at Ponnupalli. 

69. The colophon at the end of this wjrk (D.C.S.M. (Madras). Vol. XXTII, No. 13346) 
runs thus : 
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ascribed to onoS'rinatha Pan^ifa of the Parahita family. The work 
contains the AfjtMgakan^a in eight adhikaras^ of which the 
beginning is wanting in the first adfef /ar/Vi. The names of the sections 
with the exception of the first which is unknown, are given below; 

1 

2 Kaumarafnntrdd kikdrah 

3 BhUtavidyddhikdroh 

4 Daliadk itsadh ilc c/rah 

5 Salyddhikdrah 

6 Sarvaialyddhikarah 

7 Ra sd yanddhikarah 

8 Vajikaranddhikdrah 

Why this work was called Parahita Siarhhita, and what the 
extent and speciality of this work was, have yet to be ascertained. 
Parahita visnusiddhcinta^ probably another work on Medicine, is alluded 
to in the colophon to the first chapter of Nrsimhaniddnam^^ a medical 
treatise written by a certain Il^fsithha Pandi^a of unknown date. 

We do not know if Parahitasamhita and Prarahitavismisiddhdnta 
are allied works on the same subject, and if the latter is extant. 

Rasa-vaidya, or treatment of diseases with mercurial prepa- 
rations, was greatly developed during this period, because of the impetus 
given by the Siddha cult of the Navanathas. The Navanathas and 
their disciples were experts in Pada.s (metallurgical sciences), specially 
in Ramvada> They used Raso or mercury for curing diseases. In the 
Rasakacchaputam,^^ a treatise dealing with the purification of mercury* 
and the preparation of different kinds of mercurial powders arid 
medicinej*, the author Nagesa or Nagurjuna gives, in the beginning of 
the work, a list of names of medical works Rasa ^dstras which hh 
consulted in writing that work. We find, among the authors of these 

60. Ibid, No. 18167. 

Tho colophon runs thu8 : 

61. Itnd, No. 18192. 

31Sfq <1^4 mi 
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works, Vya|i and Nagarjuna, two of the nine Natha Siddhas (Nava- 
nathas) mentioned. The latter is described as Rasa-^asira-ninnata in 
the Telugu work Navanathacaritra. 

An interesting feature of the times under review was the 
appointment of a special royal physician in each court, called the 
pranacarya (the guardian of king’s life), to look after the health of the 
king. Parahita 11 [ was the praiincarya of Sihgaya Nayaka of Ko^ukopda. 
Laksmapiicarya was the pranacarya of prince Bukka II, son of 
Harihararfiya II of Vijayanagar. The kings of those days, being 
constantly under fear of Visa-pray5ga, did not readily take food (sweets 
and other edibles), cloths, jewels and ornaments, sent to them by 
their subordinates or equals as tributes or presents, without getting 
them examined by an expert medical oflBcer. This seems to be the 
reason for the appointment of a pranacarya, a special medical officer 
attached to the king. We find, in the ordinary Telugu kavyas of the 
period, like Rukmangadacaritra,^ works which have nothing to do 
with Political science, verses relating to visaparik^a, in a discourse 
on raja-nlti, a prince ought to know. 

Any account of literature of either Telugu or Sanskrit during 
the Reddi period cannot be complete without referring to the literary 
activity, in the kingdom of the Rjceyla chiefs of Rajukonda and 
Davarakonda. The Reddi and the Recejla kings vied with one another 
in extending their patronage to poets and scholars, and in producing 
literary works. Both were equals in maintaining political grandeur, 
in extending patronage to men of letters, in scholarship and military 
skill. If SihgabhUpala of Rajukonda was a mrvajna, king Peda 
KSmati Verna of Kondavidu also had the same title. Poet Srinatha, 
the court poet of the Reddi kings, visited the Rajukonda court also, 
and was honoured by the Recejla chiefs. He was the cultural link, 
as it were, that connected Kondavidu and Rajukodna, the two rival 
houses. 

62. Further Sources, 1, No. 34 -b. 

03 . vo^}6 
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Sihgabhapfila II, also called Kiimarasihga, was a great Sanskrit 
poet and scholar, and the author of the Rasrivnavarndhakari^^^ treatise 
on Rhetoric in Sanskrit. He was the son of AnavSta I, and grandson 
of Sihga I. The term kiimara seems to have been particularly applied 
to grandsons named after their grandfathers. Anavota I’s grandson 
who was named after his grandfather, had also the name of Kuma- 
rannavdta or Anavota II. Himself a great scholar and poet, Sihga II 
gathered round him noted scholars and poets, like Visvesvara and 
Appayarya. He quotes profusely^ in his work, prose paSvSages and 
slokas in illustration of different lak^anaH from different dramas. Of 
these some dramas appear to hav3 been written by himself and some by 
others. A majority of these works are not now extant. 

Recently otherwise called Knvalayavalis a drama 

written in Sanskrit by Sihgabhupala IF, was discovered in the 
Travancore Palace Library, and published. Th^s drama in four 
acts describes the marriage of lord S^ri Krsna with Kuvalayavali. Prati- 
gandabhdrava aiirl khadgcmarayana, the well known titles of Kiimara 
Sihga, find mention in this work. This drama is stated to have beem 
enacted on the occasion of the immniaydim^^ of god Prasunna 

GdpalarP'va r ‘'hiding at Rajasaila (Rajukonda). In this drama, the 
author describes himself as Uxlitakcwitaidlam ‘ His protege 

Bomrnakafiti Appayarya pays a high compliment to Sihga II by 
extolling him as '^(trvajna in his Arnarakokwydkhyth^* He says that, if a 
work was examined by the Lak^^ya • lak^ianavMi Kumara Sihga, it' 

— S. M. (MadraB), R. 2672, p. fiP. 

1101; R. N. 1170. 

'Libia. 
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Was unnecessary to go through it again, and that, if it did not merit the 
appreciation of Sihga, it was of no avail i veii if i^: was corrected by others. 

• Besides the two works and BulwipaHcalika, 

bihga II also wrote Scuigiiasadliukarain,^^ a commentary on Sarhga- 
dhara s iSan(/*to/’a^/ia/tc/y77//^ This work also was rtcontly discovered 
in the MaharaStra country and is now in the course of publication. 

Now, let us see if we can fix the date of SihgabhUpala’s works. 
It seems that only the date of Raii(}rnavasudhakram may lie fixed roughly, 
and not the dates of other works. R<isdrnavasud,hiikaraiiL was earlier in 
date than Carnal karacavArika written by Vis'ves vara, the court-poet of 
Sihga IL This is clear from the fact that VisVosWara frequently quotes 
the former in his work. BUoganatha, t\\Q nannaHaciva of the Vijaya- 
nagar Prince, Safigama LI, and the composar of his Bitragurita grant 
dated in 8'aka 1278 (1356 A.,D.) quotes in his AlanluiramdhanidM 

C5. Of this work tho first chapter on Scarolahsana was priutc‘(^ at Calcutta in 1880. In 

this printed copy the colophon runs thus: " SiiUhabhupcilaviracitCtyam Sahgita- 

.sudhakarAxhelyam.. '* But the colophon to tho first cliaplor in the manuscript 
copy recently discovered, roads diiTorently. According to this, tho author of the 
first, third, and the fifth ehaptcus is a. certain rrangadhara, son of Bhatta s'ringa- 
narha, the dharruadhilcari of Maiiiirajadhiraja s^rl Gopiriatha, the ruler of the 
'Narniadatapi country. But again the authorship of the second, fourth, and sixth 
chapters is attributed to the AndhramandaUuUus'vara, Sihgahhupala, son of AnavOta, 
who is no doubt Kuniorasinga. It is difficult to account for this discrepancy in tho 
colophons of this work, and to establish tho identity of Gangadhara. Tho usual 
practice of describing tho genealogy of tho author in tho introductory versos is not 
follow(’fi ill this work. In its stead we find tho following .vorso. 

66. s'arngadhara, the author of tho SanjUaratrmkara, was tho son of Sodhala, a 
couteiuporary and the s'rikaranadhipa of tho Yadava king, Singhanadeva who flouri- 
shed in the first half of tho thirteonth century. R, G. Bhandarkar writes thus in 
his Karly Jlistorii of Un Didikan in connection with the above commentary: 
“There is a coinmoutiiry on this w'ork attributed to a. king of the name of Rihga who 
is represented as a paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle. This Singa appears, 
in all likelihood, to bo Singhana; and tho commentary was either written by him 
or dedicated to him by a dependant, as is often the case* '-(Vide, the Early Jfutory 
of the Dtkkan III edition (1028), pages 194-196). 'I he commentary in tho above 
passage is, no doubt, the same as tho one descrilwd above. Singa, “tho paramount 
sovereign of the Andhra circle” was not Sirigbana, the Yadva king of the Maharastra 
country, but the Recerla chief, Kumara Singa. 

67. f^T 
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anothsr treatise on Rhetoric, verses from Msgha and Camatkaracandrika 
illustrating cakrabandha**. AlaAkarasukdiinulhi must have been written 
about Saka 1280, or Saka 1300 at the latest. Before this date, 
VisvSsvara completed his Camatkaracandrika, Rasarnavasudhakararn, a 
still earlier work than Camatkaracandrika, must have been written 
long before the latter one. Hence, it may be concluded that Singa II 
wrote his work, while he was a prince during his father’s reign, some 
time about S’aka 1290, that is, 1368 A.D. 

Next to SihgabhQpala, his son Ravu Mudbava Nayaka (Mftda 
Nayaka) has to be mentioned among the king- poets and scholars of 
the Reoexla family. The stone record of his wife Nagambikft at 
Nagaram, a village to the north of Rajiikonda, reveals the fact that 
Madhava wrote in Saka 1349, Raghaviyam, “ a commentary on Srimad 
Ramayana, and offered it at the lotus feet of god Sri Rama. This work 
is now lost. 

As already stated, VisvSsvara, the author of the CamatkSra- 
candrik'd, was patronised by Singa II. He was a pupil of Kaslsvaramisra, 
the author of Rasamimamsa, now extinct. VisvSsvara’s Oamatkara~ 
candrika is purely a lakianagrantha in eight vilaniis. The verses in this work 
illustrative of the several laJci^anas, are all in praise of the author’s 
patron. While giving an e.stimat« of the work, Dr. V. Raghavan writes. 


^ir% M 

This round (of the Cakrabindha) reads Ca^atkaraiy6t$m, teventh round roodi 
Vis^japatikavi, and the ninth round reads Singaprabhuyas^ah *• quoted from s'rl M. 
Doraswamaiya*® article on **Singabhupala: His daW\ in T.8.V. Vol. I pp. 51. 66. 
Doraswamaiya writes chus : BhOganatha is the elder brother of Vidyarapya, the 

groat minister of the Vijayanagar empire. Alamkarasudhctnidki was written during 
the reign of Harihara IT (1J180) of Vijayanagar. Vls'ves'vara appears to he a 
scion of the Vidyiininya family from the author’s genealogy given in Alankata-^ 
mdhrtnidhi, and of the so me Bhiiradvaja gdtra, and this with his great learning 
has commanded an hoiiorifio mention in BhOganatha’s works. ” Ibid. p. 54. 

68. Bp. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 21 flf. 

69. Vv. Or., A-ppendix, No. 12 p. ;46, v. 17. 
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The mosfc noteworthy part of this work is its treatment of He 

(Visvesvara) combines Rudrata and Dand'n, adds something himself 
and christens Vnkiarbhi, Gaiuluja and PdricalJ as KdmaUu fCathina 

and Mtira Another approach is that of camatkara^ which 

is poetic delight which coniprehends all poetic elements from 
(runcu and ^abdalankura to Rasa and Dhvavi. It is on the basis 
of this carnatkdra which is idkvitarahlada that Jagannatha gives 

his most comprehensive definition of poetry Almost the first 

regular treatise on Poetics to make approach through this camatkara is 
Camatkaracandrikd of Visvesvara’*.’" 

There were some more poets of the Eaceyla court to be taken into 
account. One of them, Naganatha, son of Pas'upati Papdita, and a pupil 
of VisVes'vara, was the author of the drama, Matlanavilasa Bharja. He 
was the court poet of Anavota I and the composer of his Ainavohi stone 
record’* dated in S'aka 1291, i. e., 1369 A. D. It is likely tliat Pas'upati 
Naganatha, the court poet of Anav5ta I was the author of the drama, 
Amv^tanayakiyam, now extant, referred to in Kumara Sihga’s Rasarnava-^ 
sudhdkaram. 

Peddana Potaraja, the minister of Mada Nayaka I, was the author 
of the (Jmamahes'varam stone record of his master, dated in S'aka 
1298. The verses in this record bear eloquent testimony to his scholar- 
ship and poetical talent. 

Bommagan^i Appayarya was another great scholar-poet who 
adorned the court of Sifiga II. He wrote a commentary” (Amarakd- 
iav7jdkhyd) on the A m< I rakoia oi Amarasimha. From this vyTikhyU we 
come to know that he had another name, Mara POta. It is likely that 
his full name was Potappaya which, in ordinary parlance, became 
Appaya. 


70. Vide Dr. V. Raghavaii *8 excellent article on *'The Camathiracandrika of Vi.yreh'ara*\ 
in the Annals of the Bhandarhar Oriental Besearch [nsiitute,, Vol. XVI, Pages, 
ISl-lSO. Could this Vis'ves'vara bo Vis'vanatha, the brother of Nrsiibha, the author 
of the drama Kadanibari? Vis'ves'vara also belonged to the Bharadvaja e/dlri (Vide, 
T. S. V., Vol. I. p. 54), 'rha nearness in time between Vis'ves'vara and Nrsiiiihe, 
and their common (jdtra may lend some weight to the suggestion of the identity of 
the former with Vis'vanatha, brother of the latter poet. 

71. Vide Vv. Cr., Appendix No. 4 pp. 20 If. 

72. Ibid, No 10, pp. 35-36, v. 32. 

—0. 8. M., (Madras), R. 1401 (End.) 
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Another poet of the R^cej^la court was Sakalya Mallubhatta. 
Pratapdmritra, a late quasi-historical Telugu prose work, purporting to 
describe the history of the Kakatiyas of Warahgal, states that he was 
one of the poets of Prataparudra’s court. Though much reliance 
cannot be placed on this work, yet, there is reason to believe 
that he flourished in the post - Kakatiya period also. (Vide, 
chapter on Religion above and Telugu literature below). He 
must have been a contemporary of the Recejla chief Sihga I. This 
conjecture finds confirmation from another piece of evidence. A sloka’* 
in praise of Harihara I in the Prasangaraindvali, a Sanskrit work of the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, suggests that Sakalya Malla 
was for some time in the Vijayanagar court. From the Ouruparampa- 
rBprahhdvay\ a Vaisnava sectarian work, we come to know that he was 
in the Race^Ia court also, though it is not definitely known if he was 
there either in his early or later life, either after, or before his stay 
at Vijayanagar. 

S'akalya Malla was the son of Sakalya Madhavasudhi. He 
wrote a grammar on the Sanskrit language, two kavyas, Nirsdthya 
Ramdyananh and Vdara-Raghavam^ and a lexicon by name Avyoya- 
saAgrha^nighantu^ of [which the grammar and the Ramayana'^^ are now 
lost; Ud(fra-R(lfjh(ivam and Avayayasangraha-vighanixi are now extant. 

74. m 

?T5iT 3R 
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76, Ep. Ind., Vol. XITI, p. 222. 

76. He is known to have written a Sanskrit grammar and Nirdi^thya Bumayanam from 
the Telugu workfl of Appakavi and Mariiiganti Singaracar 3 'a, very late Telugu poets' 
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The kavya Uddra- Rilghavam, as is now available, is incomplete 
and contains only nine sargas. The ninth sarga stops with the story of 
&urpamnxii^ikacclieda. It is from the colophon of this work that we 
come to know that he was the son of Madhavabhatta.” Avyayasangrcdia^ 
vighanfu was a lexicon of (wyayas or indeclinables. From this lexicon 
we come to know that Sakalya Mallubhatta had the title caturbha^ 
^^dkmitcipitdmahiinka. which suggests that he was a poet in four' 
languages. 

These were about the chief Sanskrit poets that flourished, and the 
works they produced, in the times under review. 

Religious works, particularly .s/o/ra<s, a^j<ika.s, and gadyaSt written 
by early poets, find frequent mention in the Telugu works of this period 
and were very popular. In this category particular mention should be 
made of works like Ntlakanthastava, MahimnaMMra. Ammayastavo.^ 
Halayudhastdira^ Malhanudava^ S(tmHcir(imdydd(wa<t Malayardjastdtra 
Bdnagady'i^ Kdlidasagadya and so on. Palkuriki Somanatha mentions 
these works in his Panditdrddhyacaritni. MiUikanihasttMra was 
particularly very popular during this period among the Saivas. The 
Telugu poets, Srinutha and Potaraja, also mention this i<idtra in their 
works, along with some others. 


Vratapacaritra also corroborat-cs the fact that bu was tho author of Nirbsthya tiCtmCt- 
yana (Vide A. S. P. P. pp. Vol. VII p. iOH 99.) s'^'^^lchavolli Mallikarjiinabhatta, 
meutioned in the maniiBcript copies of this Pratapacaritra (this was also published 
in the s'aivapracarini series, anubaudhum 8, Waraiigal, p. 60) is no other than 
s'akalya Mallubbatja. 

Vide. M. Seshagiri Sastri’s Report on Tamil manuscripts Vol. 1 pp 8 4. (1806-97). 

Also Bhaiidarkar's list of Sanskrit manuscripts (1898). 

78. The colophon of this work runs thus : 
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TELUGU LITEBATURE 

With the re-establishment of independence in the country, Telugu 
literature entered on a new phase of davelopmet. Before this period 
it found favour only with rnandalikas or feudatory chiefs, while 
Sanskrit enjoyed royal favour and patronage from the sovereign lords 
of the land. Kings lavished their patronage on Sanskrit scholars and 
poets. It was traditional for kings of sovereign status to patronise 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. Kings of the Telugu country also adhered to that 
custom. The reputed Andhra Satavahana monarch Hala, himself 
a great poet in Prakrit patronised Prakrit poets. The Visnukundins, 
the independent rulers of the seaboard of the Andhra country, 
encouraged Sanskrit learning, Janasraya Madhavavarman of this 
dynasty wrote Jandirayi CkandaH^ a treatise on Prosody, in 
Sanskrit. The Eastern Calukyas of Vefigi, the successors of 
the ViSnukundin kings, granted several agntharas to brahman 
scholars who were experts in Velas and Sastras. The Kakatiya 
monarchs of Warahgal also supported Sanskrit scholars and poets, 
while their subordinates patronised the Telugu poets. 


Supporting Sanskrit had been one of the conventional duties of the 
sovereigns of the land from ancient times. Contrary to this custom, the 
Eastern Calukya king, Raja Raja I, supported Telugu learning and 
encouraged Nannayabhatta, his court poet, to translate the Sanskrit 
Mohabharata into Telugu. It was the only welcome deviation from the 
prevalent custom prior to the Recidi period. In fact, with the birth of 
the Andhra Mahabhurata, Telugu attained the dignity of being the 
vehicle of poetic thought. It became classical. From the time of 
Raja Raja I Cajukya, the Andhra vumdalikas the men of the 
soil, who owned their allegiance to- the Cajukya Cola monarchs 
(the descendants of Raja Raja’s son, Kulottupga Cola I), took up 
voluntarily the duty of supporting their native language Telugu as 
against Sanskrit, and accepted dedication of Telugu works. Ever since 
that time, the subordinate mavdiUkas of the coastal Andhra country 
took pride in patronising Telugu poets, and well earned the title of 
sukavikira sahakdra^i. Tlie stone records of the 7m7t^alika subordinates 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries contain many Telugu poems of 
great inerit, which can well stand comparison in poetic beauty, diction 
and alnmlcara with any classical Telugu poem produced during that age. 
Hence, from the beginning of the mediaeval period which witnessed 
great many changes in religious and social spheres, Telugu, the 
language of the ootumon man, found ready support in the courts of the 
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subrodinate mavdalika families. Political subjection affected the Telugu 
literature also, and lowered its rank and status from that of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. Sanskrit, the language of the Vedas and the S'astras, the 
fountain-heads of Hindu culture, having been supported by the 
sovereign kings of the land, enjoyed a sovereign status, and Telugu was 
relegated to a secondary rank. Suzerain lords and Sanskrit scholars 
looked down upon the Telugu poets and Telugu literature, and were 
loathe to recognise the merit of the Telugu poetry. This attitude of the 
Sankritists and independent monarchs towards Telugu literature 
continued till the time of the revival of the Hind u monarchy in the 
post-Kakatiya period. 


In the period under review, along with the rise of the Reddi power 
wielding the suzerain authority over a great extent of territory, Tcdugu 
also emerged from its subservient position, and proudly occupied an 
equal, if not a superior, status to Sanskrit, and shared the royal 
patronage equally. The Reddi kings lavished their liberality equally on 
both the Sanskrit and Telugu poets. The triumph of the people and the 
nobles of the land in winning their freedom and independence was not 
a little responsible for this change in outlook. The people of the land 
were successful in overthrowing the mighty Delhi Sultanate, and 
in re-establishing their right over their beloved country ; and 
Telugu, the language of land, asserted itself and won its due 
place in the academic field. With the appointment of the Telugu 
poet Srinatha as the Vidyaifliikari in the court of jPeda Komati 
Verna, Telugu definitely scored over Sanskrit. Srinatha, the 
greatest Telugu poet of the age, was the examiner of scholarship in 
both Sanskrit and Telugu languages of those who visited his patron’s 
court. , 


Another important factor that contributed to the rise in status 
of the Telugu poet is the crushing defeat of Gauda Dindimabhalta, the 
greatest Sanskrit scholar-poet of the age, at the hands of Srinatha, hia 
Telugu contemporary. This one incident was eloquent in declaring the 
efficiency of scholarship in classical languages also of the Telugu poet. 
In fact, it was a thorough knowledge and mastery in Sanskrit that helped 
one to become a great Telugu poet. Thi.s thorough study of both 
the languages also contributed to enhance the prestige of the Telugu 
poet and raised him in the estimation of the general public, as well as 
of the scholarly world. For the first time in the literary history of 
the Telugu country, the Telugu poet shedding his inferiority complex, 
raised his head high and enjoyed proudly the royal patronage extended 
to him by the sovereign lords of this period. 
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This was the most important and welcome change that came 
over Telugu in the period under review. Because the Telugu poet of 
this age gained equal status in the royal court and shared royal 
patronage with the Sanskrit poet, great honour was done to him in 
later times as being borne in a palanquin by an emperor of no less a 
standing than Krsnadevaraya. 

Telugu literature produced during this age fully reflected 
the spirit and conditions of the times. The times necessitated 
the diffusion of the Hindu religion and religious principles, 
and the consolidation of the Hindus in a united front against the 
aggressive Islam, which had already become a menace to the Hindu 
life and religion. Educating the common people in the dhorvia of the 
land was a necessity- As a matter of fact, the Andhra Mahabhiirata^ 
written by the poet- seers, Nanriayabhatta and Tikkana Somayaji, 
already prepared the ground. That Telugu work attained popularity 
in tue Andhra country, from Warahgal to Nellore, propagated the 
principles and precepts of the Hindu religion, and became a mighty, 
though subtle, force in the land, in the unification of the Andhra 
people. It imparted knowledge, both secular and spiritual, to the 
common people, and trained them to have a common religious 
outlook, moral code, and a set of principles that shaped and guided 
tiieir worldly life. T^h^Andhra Mahdbhdrata \si\A^ in fact, the foundations 
on which the structure of Andhra culture was built, and prepared the 
ground for the religious unity in the Andhra land which was 
essential to resist successfully the aggression of Islam, 


The Telugu poets of this age sought to consolidate still further 
what was aduevod before. The temporary Muslim occupation of the 
country impressed upon the leaders of the Hindu thought the necessity 
to train tiie common man to be brave and daring, and yet noble and 
religious minded. With this end in view, Telugu literature took the lead 
to popularise and progagate the new turn the religion had taken, and 
all that the new religious cults stood for and represented. The Kailam 
and the Vaikunthru the final ideal abodes after death, for the pious 
Saivas and Vai.snvas respectively, and the charming svarga for heroes 
who died in battle and virtuous persons leading a religious life, were 
the bewitching temptation.s placed before the people, and hells of different 
kinds with innumerable sorts of torture and punishments, were held 
out as the proper abode of the sinners and the irreligious, who did not live 
a life in accordance with the accepted principles of religion. A perusal 
of the works produced during this age will show how well the Telugu 
literature accomplished the task assigned to it. 
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Telugu poets tried their best to present to people the dharnia 
as envisaged and propounded by the two important cults, Saivism 
and Vaisnavistn, in as concrete a form as possible?, with the help 
of Puraiijc themes, and the stories of kings who staked their all to 
achieve an object or to fulfil a religious vow', and thereby acquired 
name and eternal fame. In this way, the Telugu literature of the 
period tried to educate the common man iti dliarma as the sole 
means and basis to achieve the object in life, placed before him 
the great ideal of rnoksyf^ final emancipation, and encouraged him to 
follow the example of the heroes of the kavya. It was the privilege 
of the Telugu poet of this age to instruct the commoti man to develop a 
btoad religious outlook, to make him strong in head and heart to 
resist successfully the onslaught of the invading fanatic Muslim, and 
to sacrifice his life voluntarily, and unflinchingly if necessary. The 
impermanence of life, and the permanence of fame, and all-potent 
virtues were placed before people to induce them to rise to the occasion. 
This aim and object made Telugu literature descend to the level of the 
ordinary man. Telugu works, like Pnwd^fara(//^?/aa/7 lY/vv, Vikramarkacuriira^ 
Simhasanadvap'imiika, Bhdjarailyaniy ICeijurahahucan^^^ and 
kitmarocaritroy all these fired the imagination of people and 
impressed upon their tnind that life was worth sacrificing for a noble end 
either temporal or spiritual. They induced the readers and hearers to do 
great dedse and to achieve the objects they sought for. Faith in the 
vows taken, the irruias performed, the deities worshipped, the mantras 
chanted, or the religious practices observed, was inculcated by the 
religious and biographical works, like Nrsimha Puranam^ Bhagavataffh 
Rarndyanam^ Padrna Purdnam^ and. llariramia?n, Vlrabhadravijayani^ 
Sivalildvildsam^ Haravildsani, Sivardtrimdhdtmyam, Rvkmdngadacaritra^ 
or (Ekadailoratamahdtniyam)^ IJaricandritnirilra^ and Navandthacaritreu 
Sthalarnahutmyas, or legendary accounts of holy places, such as 
Kd it khan darn, the ^rirangamrihrdinyam and the Bhlmeiavra Piirdnam 
{Daksurdnuiyana)^ the prominent works of this period, wliich sang the 
glory and sanctity of KasT, S'rTrahgam and Daksharam (East Godavari 
district), drove home the geographical unity of the Hindus under the 
pretext of religion, and encouraged one and all to go on pilgrimage 
and travel for acquiring merit. These legends about holy places 
current in the country, induced people to visit them and get 
absolved of their sins. In this way, all forms of literature 

tried to create a religous unity in spite of the difference id 
cults, and to evolve a common code of religious practice. The 
Telugu poet generally made admirable use of the old material, 

traditional stories of ancient kings of the land, and Puranic 

themes and interpreted them in accordance with the tenets of 
jieo-Hinduism. 
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The new outlook in literature brought about some innovations, 
notable among them being a new style, for narrating old themes with 
power and vigour, and for presenting them as lucidly as possible. The 
Telugu poet individually evolved a technique of his own, a variation in 
style, by employing dexterously the Telugu, and the Sanskrit words, and 
the iabda and arfha alankara.^. The next innovation was realistic 
descriptions in consonance with the theme. To make the kavya 
interesting and appealing to the senses, nature for the first time was 
also brought into play in a romantic fashion. The Telugu kavya of 
this age was made appealing with vivid descriptions of nature. We 
find in the extant Telugu kavya the OakSra birds (Greek parlridges) 
merry and feasting on the nectar of the moon; and mild breezes 
carrying fragrance of flowers which they had looted while passing 
through flower gardens, blowing gently over a pair of secret lovers, or 
the new married couples in royal palaces. By the time we come to the 
Reddi period, Telugu, which drew its inspiration before from the 
classical Sanskrit, well established its reputation as a language of 
poetic expression. 

Pregada : 

The first poet known to us to have adorned the court of the Reddi 
kings of Kondavidu was Erra Pregada, also called Sambhudasa. He 
was the son of Surya or SUranarya of the S'rTvatsa gdtra. His fore- 
fathers seem to have been the natives of Veginadu. His grandfather 
is said to have been one of the rr/^r-holders of Karavarti^ in Veginadu. 
Later on, his forefathers migrated to Piikanadu, south of the Gundla- 
kamma and settled at QudlUru (Kandukur taluk, Nellore district). 
Exjpa Pregada was a great devotee of Siva. He was consequently known 
as Sambhudasa. His guru was a famous S'aiva teacher, named 
Sankaras'vamin. While living at GudlUru, EjcjaPregada became the 
favourite poet of Prolaya Verna’s brother, Malla Reddi, who rewarded 
him amply. After the foundation of the Reddi kingdom, MaPa Reddi 
took him to his brother Voma, and presented the poet to him. Since then 
ExxS' Pregada became the court-poet of the Reddi kings of Addahki. 

Karavarti seemR to bo a mistako. There is no village called Karavarti in VeginSdu. 
There are villages bearitig a similar name to it. They are Kakaraparti and Raparti. 
I believe Karavarti is a mistake of the scribe for -Kakaraparti whichi s an agrahitra 
still in existence. Erra Pregada was fifth in descent from his ancestor Bhimamantn, 
the recipient oPmany^ honours from Coda II (s^aka'^1084 — s'aka 1093) of the Diirjaya 
family of VelanS(}u. 
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Pregadg^*s works are known to be four in number, namely 
(1) the portion of Arariyaparva of the Andhra Mahabharaia which was 
left uafinLshed by jjfaonaya Bliatta and Tikkaria Samayaji ; (2) Lak^mi 
Nrsiinhcivataram or Nriimha Puranam (6) Emiuyanarn and (4) the AEotW- 
varniam. 

It is not known .when and under whose patronage ExiCt 
Pregada translated into Telugu. This work brought 

him great name and fame in the literary circles. In translating 
this portion Ex^a Pregada followed the method adopted by the 
previous authors of that work, and made it almost indistinguish- 
able in style from what had been written by his predecessors. 
The style of Erra .Pregada in his Vanaparvaie]art^ ^ on a par 
with the two great and individual styles of Nanuayabhatla and. 
Tikkana Somayaji. The dignity of the style, his skill in> 
translation, and his proficiency in both Sanskrit and Telugu, 
earned for him the title of PrabandhapararrtiivarQ ^ an equal rank 

with the other two eminent authors. It is interesting to note that 
ExxS» Pregada completed the Ai'anyaparvoi^^jm of the Andhra Mciha» 
hharatam^ not in bis name hut, in the name of Nanna^abhafta who 
dedicated his work to the Eastern Ciilukya king, Raja Raja L These 
three authors of the Amihra Mahdbharata have the distinguishing^ 
common term, Kaoitrayam and were the guides of the later 

classical Telugu poets, who strictly followed their example in the 
matter of language, grammar, prosody and application. The comple- 
tion of the Andhra Mahahharata was strictly in keeping with the . 
spirit of the ago. In the political sphere, the Andhras emerged success- 
fully from the dark period of suffering and foreign domination, and 
in the literary sphere, with the translation of the portion left out of the 
Vnnaparva in Telugu, the composition of Andlwa Mahahharata wasr 
completed. With the ro-ostahiishment of Hindu independence and the 
revival of the Hindu dharma, the ^Iahdhharata, the story of the successful A 
struggle of the Pandavas against their opponents the Kauravas, was 
completed in Telugu, and presonted to the 'Andl^ras in its entirety. 

ExXc"l next work is the Nrsimha Puranam. He took the 

story of Laksmi Nrsimhavataram from the Brahmanda PurTfnam as /the' 
theme of this mahaprahandha, and expanded it into a beautiful kuvyawhich 
he dedicated to god Nfsimha, the presiding deity of the famous holy place ' 

_ „ ir 
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of AhObalam, in the Kurnool district. Though the precise date of the 
composition of this work is not known* it was certainly written after 
the completion of the Vanaparvoiemm of the ]iJa}iiSU)harai4xrfu fov the 
latter work is referred to in the former. 

From his later work Horivamiayn^ Ejxl Pregadais known to have 
written a work. on Hamayana at the request of Prolaya Verna. A stone 
record* of Saka 1320 at Kandnknru, belonging to Raca Voma, grandson 
of Mails Reddi, also corroborates this fact. This work exists now only in 
name. Many verses, however, from this Rctmayana were quoted in 
works on Prosody, that is, lak^ayiagranihas. Particularly, Kncimafici 
Timmakavi, a Telugu poet of the eighteenth century, cited many verses* 
in his Sarvalakf^aikasdrasangroham, from this Ramdyana^ not mentioned 
by others. It is probable that he possessed a copy of this work to 
quote so elaborately. If this surmise is correct, it may be concluded 
that this RUnUiVana was extant till his time. 

The Harivamiam was the last work which Exja Pregada had 
written at the request and under the patronage of Prolaya Verna. 
Probably, this was the only work which he dedicated to his patron; for* 
the poet describes herein Verna’s family-glory. The Harivamiam 
consisting of the and C7//(2 / a bhiigas is Pregada’s magnum 

opuH. It reveals his austere personality. Essentially* he was a pious 
devotee. He does not use hyperbole even while describing his patron, 
which is a rare quality seldom found in the poets of this age. The work 
leaves the impression on our mind that the poet endeavoured also to 
instruct in the objective representation of life in addition to delight 
the age in which he lived. Literature had a purpose and was a means 
to achieve an end. Ejfji Pregada’s Harivamiam breathes out the gentle 
fragrance of simplicity and subjective devotion. 

Stigiri : 

Another poet patronised by PrSlaya VSma was Pramathakavi 
ffrigiri, popularly known as S'rigiri Ayyaiigaru, Ayyagaru or Ayyangaru 
is a Telugu term of respect suffixed generally to the names of S'aiva or 
Vajsnava aoaryas. He was a late contemporary of the Kakitiya monarch 
Pratiparudra and an early contemporary of Prolaya Verna. A record * 
at MOgallu (Bhimavarara taluk, West Godavari district) dated in 

3. N. D. L. II, Kn. 86. v. 8. 

4, S^ri Pandit V. Prabhakata Sastri d-ara collected*. all these Terses in his article entitled 

Krrd Pregada RamaydfiafHU in the Telugu journal Bhafati (June number, 1989) 

». Bpi Oolli* No. 7M of 
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S'aka 1237 corresponding to the cyclic year Rak^asa, registers gift df 
lands to this S rigirikavi, and proves ins contt'raporaneity with the 
last Kakatiya monarch. Another undated record \ at the same place, 
of the time of king Ana VSma, registers a gift of lands again to the 
same poet, probably by the king himself. This king is identical with 
PrOlaya Verna. This Pramathakavi Srigiri seems to be the same as 
S'rigirikavi, the author of the story of the Navanathas, in pad^a 
bandhas (verses) mentioned by Gaurana in his work Nava N^haCaritra. 
Srigiri outlived to witness tlm re-establishment of the Hindu dharma by 
the MusunUri chiefs and PrOlaya Verna. 

Jakkana : 

Another poet of the coastal region belonging to this period was 
Jakkana, the author of Vi kramarkf tea vitro, describing the valiant 
deeds of king Vikramarka of Ujjain. Jakkana’s patron Siddhaya, son 
of Jannaya and grandson of Siddhana of the Verinelakanti family, is 
described as having been prosperous by the grace of god Bhairava of 
Bellamkonda (in tlie Sattenapalli taluk, Gantur district). It is likely 
that Bellamkonda was the native place of Siddhaya, the patron of 
Jakkana, He was a great accountant in the service of Vallabha 
Camanamritya, an officer of Dovaraya, king of Vijayanagar, Among 
the rulers of Vijayanagara there were two kings bearing the name of 
Devaraya, of wliom Dovaraya I ruled from 1406. A. D,, to 1422 A* D., 
and his grandson Devaraya II, from 1422 A. D., to 1446 A. D. The 
Telugu work, does not furnish any clue to identify 

which of the above two kings was the contemporary and overlord of 
Siddhana, the poet’s patron. Consequently, the date of Jakkana has 
not yet been satisfactorily settled, in spite of some attempts by Telugu 
scholars. Some synclironisti(3 facts, mentioned in the introductory 
verses of Vikramdrkffcaritra, in tlie course of the description of the 
genealogical descect of Siddhana to whom the work was dedicated, 
enable us however to know roughly the time of Jakkana and his patron » 

Jakkana is said to have been the grandson (tnanurnadu) of 
Peddayamntya, ’ a great poet, scholar, and a contemporary of the 
Telugu Coda king, Tirukalad^va of Nellore. There is considerable diffi- 
culty in the identification of this 'rirukaUraja also; for, there were two 
kings of Nellore bearing this name; the first was Coda Tikka® I, father 
of Manumas’iddlii 11, the patron of Tikkana Somayaji, and the other was 

6. Ibid. No. 754 of 1920. 

7. Thi', sufixes nriuitua, sneiva and viarUrin, do not generally inosn anything, tt 

was a custom among the members of the Aruvela sect of brahmans of this age to 
add these terms as suffixes to their names. « - ’ 
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Tikka II, son of Manurnasiddhi H, and grandson of Tikka T» Hkka II 
ruled in the last quarter of the thirteenth century A. D. As Jakkana 
, states that he was the grandson of Peddayamatya, it seems reasonable 
to identify the latters’s patron Tirukalad3va with Tikka II. The 
following facts also indicate that he was probably Tikka II, son of 
Manumasiddhi II, and grandson of Tikka I. Siirana Somayiiji’s grandson, 
Siddhana, father of Jannaya and a contemporary of the grandfather 
of poet Jakkana, is said to have been the prctfthcini of Nannayagandba- 
vSrana (the mast elephant of Nannaya). We have to ascertain who this 
Nannayagandhaviirana was. According to Ketana’s Daiakumaracaritra 
Baca or Bhaskara, son of Siddhana, the paternal uncle of Tikkana 
Somayaji, and minister of Coda Tikka I, was a Nannayagandhavarana. 
Nannaya in the phrase Nannayagandhavarana seems to be the father 
of Tripuran.taka, ® the minister of Coda Tikka. This Nannaya does not 
seem to be identical with Nannaya of Nannayagandhavarana, to 
whom Siddhana, father of Jannaya, was the pradhUni ; for, he would 
be too early to be the latter’s contemporary. There was a chief of 
Nollore, probably of the Telugu Coda family, by name Nrine (Nanne or 
Nannaya) dova Maharaja, whose record is dated in S'aka 1197, This 
Nahedava, or Nannayadeva, appears to be identical with Nannaya of 
Naniiayagandhavaraiia whose prad/mr/f was Siddhana. In the light of 
the above facts it seems reasonable to think that Jakkana’s grandfather 
Peddayamatya and Siddhaya's grandfather Siddhaya were contempo- 
raries. Computing from Tikka II at the rate of thirty years on an 
average for each generation, say from 1285 A. D., we arrive at 1375 
A. D., for the approximate date of Jakkana. Jakkana in this way 
comes to just about the beginning of the reign of Harilmra II. Hari- 
hafa’s son, Devaraya I. was already a grown up prince ruling the 
Udayagiri Rajya, with Udayagiri as his capital, in S'aka 1304 (1382 

A, D.). It seems therefore certain that Siddhana, the patron of Jakkana 
was a contemporary of Devaraya I, la whatever way we may reckon, 
Jakkana cannot come to the time of Devaraya II. Siddhana’s master 
Vallabha Cimanamatya, must have been an officer of Dovaraya I, 
while he was ruling the Udayagiri Rajya^®^ 

If Siddhana, the patron of Jakkana, was an officer of Devaraya I 
the ruler of the Udayagiri Rajya, ])is paternal uncle, Venrelakanti 
SUrya, alias Bhaskara, who is said to have received an agrahtira fforp 

8. Tikka is only a variation of the term Tirnkkalatti (cleva). Titu means and 
Kalatti is Kalahasli. Tirukkalattideva means s'ri KalahastidevR, that is, God 
Kalahubtis'vara of KaAahasti. Tho father of ^Far.umasiddhi was named after that 
God. Tirukkiilattideva changed in common parlance in to Tikkadeva. 

.9. S. I. L, Vol. IV, No. 847.‘ 

V 10. N. Di L. I. A. .29, p. 239, 

Ibid II, Kn. 40. 
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king Redcli Verna, could be no other than Prolaya VSma, or his P6tx 
Anavoma, This Vennelakariti SOrana was removed from his preat-grand 
father, SUrana Somayaji by four generations. Stirana Somayaji accord- 
ing to the introductory verses in the Vikramtirkctcaritva^ was the recipient 
of the village of EddanapUdi as an agnihara from Kajendra Coda, who is 
identical with the Velanati chief, Kajendra Coda II (1161 A. D., to 
1181 A. D.). If bnrana Soinayaji is taken to have been a junior 
contemporary of Riij'ndra Coda II, his great-grandson, Bhaskara, 
comes almost to the time of the Ueddi king, Prolaya Verna (U80 A. D 
plus 120 — 1300 A. D ). So, if Keddi Voina was a contemporary and 
patron of Vennelakanti Bhaskara, his nephew, Siddbana, must have 
certainly lived in the time of Devaraya 

Of Jakkana’s works, ordy has come to light. 

Of the three varieties, (1) jyrohhyatamnln, stories that are Well - known, 
(2) utjJadyamiUu^ stories originally created, and (3) miiramamulu^ 
those written with a blending of idle first two varieties'* of story 
compositions, Jakkana took up the third varioty, in order to satisfy 
the desire of his patron Siddhaoa wlio pnoh a theme; and 

hence this story of king Vikramarka in p7\th(mdha8ri!jya. The quality 
of his poetry is high and it has an individuality of its own. The descrip- 
tions ho indulges in are delightful to read. Ho skilfully weaves into 
bis stanzas the Telugu adages and proverbs v(*ry appropriately 
in suitable contexts. 

Jakkana’s patron Siddhaya also was an author'*. However, 
his works have not yet come to light. Siddliana’s father Jannaya is 
said to have composed a Sataka in praise of God, D'ivakitanaya (KfSna), 
and won his favour'*. 

An old work called D^vakirtandema Sotakwnoi unknown authorship, 
is extant in the Telugu country. Each stanza in it ends with the 
mnkii\a '^Kr/^nd ! Dlvaklnandana I” It is likely that its author was 

11, Devaraya I ruled the Ud[ayap;id Rajya as its (pveraor in the last quarter of the 
fourteenth ceil tnry A, D. Ab Udayagiri was an luiportmt fortr'^Bs, only princes 
of the royal blood wore appointed as its governors from its inception, 

12. Vk. Cr„ I, V. 27. 

§'S)e3?^02.\-3oc T, V- 60. 

-Ibid, I, V, 44. 
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Jannaya. There was another poot of note in the family of Venn ©la- 
tanti Siddhana, who flourishod in the early Recldi period. He was 
Bhaskara or SUrya alias SUrana, Jakkana informs ns that this 
Vennelakanti Stlrya was paironised by the Rrddj king-, Verna. Stlrya, 
is described in the Vikramurl:araritra as VeJa^Sditra-saihpanna and 
Kavindrakunjara'^ , None of his works is extant. 

Vennelakanti people wem a learned family of poets and scholars. 
They rose to fame during the Reddi period. Themselves being poets, 
they supported great poets like Jakkana. SCirana, the author of the 
Viyu PiirLin(i of the sixtecMdh century, states that he was a descendant 
of the Vennelakanti people, who dedicated their works to king Vemaya 
Anavota Reddi, that is, Anavota, son of Prolaya Vdma. He does not, 
however, name the poet patronise! by Anavota Reddi. Nor does he 
mention the name of the work dedicated to him. 

Annaya : 

Another poet, Annaya of the same Vennelakanti family, wrote a 
Telugu kavya called Sdiiaiakurnitractirifra. Very few copies of this 
work are extant. They are wanting in the hoginning, krtyiidi, of the 
first diraso, which is usually devoted to a description of the author's 
family, or that of the poet’s patron. We are thus deprived of the 
account of the author’s family. The author Annaya dedicates his 
work to his own father, addressed as Ana SUrya. Besides very many 
lacunae in the portion now extant, the third and fourth a8iht>;as of the 
book also are lost. This work docs not therefore lielp us to know if 
there was any relationship between the author s family and the family 
of Jakkana’s patron Siddhaya; both, however, belong to the same 
Harita-sa-f/o/^ra and to the Vennelakanti family. It seems to be hazar- 
dous to propound any theory identifying Vennelakanti SUrya 
referred toby Jakkana with Ana Stirya” father of Annaya, th© 
author of Sddtiiakumdracaritra. Sf)das:tlcii?7id’r>rc(irttr(i may, however, 

16. Ibid, V. 62. 

'7r*;65oc 

IT. doll ht it is tempting to do so. It is in a way possible to say that both the 
Sutyas ai*o identical, bMt the ovailable evidence does not fully support such an 
in'leutification. In some of the stanzas in the SddQsahuv>arncritra Ana 5urya 
is also mentioned as Annaya Suvya. It is thus evident that Ana in Ana Surya 
ta not a meaningless prefix; but really the contracted form of Annaya. Ana Surya 
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be assigned to the period under review. Judged by its diction* 
theme, and the tenor of descriptions, this kavya cannot be assigned 
to a period lat^r than the middle of the fifteenth century. It 
might even be an earlier work. 


Annaya compares his father Stlrya with Kpsi.ua Kandara, Bh^ja, 
Jagadekammalla and .Sarvajna SOmcsvara, kings who were renowned 
for their patronage of letters’®, and scholarship, TCrsnii Kandara might 


generally moans Surya, son of Aiina>a. Aoooifling to this interpretationt 
Surya, the father of the author of Sodas'akninciriicaritnr, cannot ho indoiitified 
with V(5iniG]akanti Siirya. montioned in the Vikramdrkacaritra of Jakkana ; for, 
the father of the latter was Siddhana and not Annaya. It is possible to interpret 
Annaya Surya as Siirya, grand f on of Annaya. This iisfi-go, though rare, is not 
altogci.her uncoinnion in the Telugii country. P!xam|»les may ha cited in support . 
of tlio usage. Ramarfijii Vitthala., that is. Vitthala, grandson of Ramnraja, is 
one siich example from the history of Vijayanagar. It is unnecGssaTy to 
multiply examples occarringin epigrapliieal litoratura. On this analogy. Surya 
might also be taken to lx? the grandson of Annaya of the V'ennelakapti family. 

VikraviiirJmcaritra does not come in on r way, if such an intorpretaMon 
is given, for, JakKiina does not mention the groat - grandfather of his pntrou, 
Siddhana, In this way, wo can tide over the dihiculty, and say that both the 
Suryas referred to above are Indcntical. But the works under reference, namely 
Soda'rf ahminracaritra and Vihmunrkacantra, do not- subscribe to this identity. 
Annaya, the author of the former work, describes his father Surya as a great 
minister well-versed \n NUi (navapati-nayavuiuii’nartaki-niityarangit^ II. v. 186; 
Sri hIuirijam.-Ki7inandoli'a Vaibhavamvopadhai yn- Vcisavaviantri prabhavnvidamha* 
dhiguna s’dhkila sa dy uny a -V 11 ^ v. 1). as a sun in destroying the* darkncBS 
namely the enemy forces, and as a nuiaiin Bkaratnrdrya, skilled in cleverly 
llluBtrating the secrets of dance (Natya), as described by Kuhala and others 
Natakamukha Kohaladi - nitpj'iraha^yodghi^tana-nrpvnaprajfUi-pa^ava-caturya 
VIII, V. 91). Nowhere docs Annaya state that his father was a poet. Nor does 
Jakkana describe Vonnclaknnti Surya as a Uharatacarya, and a great minister, 
an adopt in the Niti SdshaA. IPmco it, cannot bo said tliat both the Suryas, 
father of the author of SQdas'akuiturracarilra and Siddhana’s paternal uncle, 
were one and the same. 
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Sd. Or.. VII, V. 128. 


in the above verse, each of these kings is praised for a special trait of his 
own. Krsna K:ind.ara, i. o., the TlMsUakuta king, K^sha III, is said to have been an 
adept in scLthaliigamaparlksct. Bhoja was skilled in hhasvamnitnarasahhava'-- 
nirmathana, Jagadekamalla was renowned for his vidycinirantaragOsfhlt and 
Somes'vara, son of Vikrraaditya Vf, the Western Ciilnkya king of Kalyapa, is extolled 
SA bahiis^ilsircu • grantha • siddhetnla^vUtara - vij^dna^kavitvatntvaknlanii - SarvajHa-, 
Ahhila^it^rthacmtamani alias ManaftOllasa, the encyclopaedic work of the latter king, 
appears to have been popular during the period under review* 
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be identical with the RastrakUta king Kysna IIP* of Mdkhed. who ruled 
from 939 A. D., to 966 A. D., Bhoja wa.« the king of Dhara and the 
author of the Sarasva^i-kavthabharana.aL work on Rhetoric.* Jagadekamalla 
was the father of the Western Caliikya king, Ahavamalla Som^svara, 
and Sarvajna Somesvara was his great - grandson Bhalokamalla 
Somes vara. Thus the /cat’/zn came into existence after the twelfth 
century. The reference to che supernatural powers of the Siddhas,- 
adverted to in the stories, the singing of the Farvatilcafyana during the 
celebration of a marriage, and some other things described therein, 
clearly indicate, as already stated, that this was a kaoya of 
this period. 

The author Annaya wrote this work on the model of the 
Daiakumardcaritra of Ketana and Keytlra^ahucAiritra of Mancana. 
This work narrates the stories of sixteen youths, sons of the kingi 
ministers, purohits and generals, in a charming style which differs 
considerably from the other story kavyas. The difference in style between 
the old Telugn works and works of this period is apparent when one 
peruses the kavyas of this period, works whicli were intended to catch 
popular imagination. These katha kavyas represent in a way the several 
experiments in style to present themes to readers in as popular a manner 
as possible, without lowering the standard and dignity of the kavyas^ 
and conforming, at the same time, to the general rules of rhetoric, 
observed in composing a Sanskrit /cai^/ya, the model for the Teluga 
poem. 


The ascetic’s staff, sandals, and quilt possessing magical powers, 
that we come across in Vikramdrka caritra and ^Tidiaiahmdra cariira^ 
are indicative of the beliefs of common people in the supernatural 
powers. of the Siidhas and Yogis, which are mostly due to the Siddha 
and Y5gio cults prevailing in the period. 


19. In this connection it Bhoiild also be statocl that the Yadava king, Krs^a 
of DSvaglri, is also called Kysaa Kandara. If it is held that the author of 
the work has not mentioned these kings in chronological order, K^sna 
Kandara may be identical with the Yadava king, Kr§aa. However, as the 

king ia known as Kr^aa Kanditra, I prefer to identify the first 
king in the verse with the Rp^traktita king, Kandara is the Prakrit form 
of the word Kr§Qa. Ho was also called Krsna Kannara in popular parlance. 
In the dnip'xda kavy a Nava nat ha Caritra written by Gaurana .of this period* 
there is a story about king Kisna Kandara (Vide, Nava Natha Caritra, pp. 262 II. 

20. Vide, Chapters, III and IV, on Religion and Social Caserns, 
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Ananta : 


Anantaniatya of Kaundinya gotra, son of Tikkana and a native 
of Perumaguru situated in the doab formed by the the Bhinia- 

rathi, and the Malapaha, was a poet of this period. Ho was the great- 
grandson of Bayyana, who was a poet of no mean ability, and who 
received the title of Bluivijd bkarati, from Tikkana Somayaji. His father, 
Tikkana, a devotee of god Andhra Vallabhaof S'rikaknlam, spent his time 
in worship. Ananta’s brother, Cittana, was also a poet. N^one of his 
works or those of his grandfather, Bayyana, have come to light, Ananta’s 
native place, Perumagt!irii/‘ is identical with the present village of 
PenamakUru in the Bezwada taluk, Kistna district. His guru was the 
great Brivaisijiava teacher, Govinda Cakravarti, son of Tirumala 
Nallandi Cakravarti, popularly called Nallanu Cakravarti. GOvinda 
Cakravarti had four elder brothers, named Tiruvehgala Cakravarti, 
Ajaghari Cakravarti, Aubala (cakravarti and S'rideva Cakravarti ; all of 
them were the gurus of some local chief or other, and propagated 
Vaisnavisrn in the Andhra country. 


21. The lato s'ri K, V. Laksraanarao places this village Perumagfiru somewhere In the 
Nissam’s dominiotis, identifying the Bhiniaratbl and the Malapaha with the rivers 
of the same name in the Raichurdoab (A.V.S., Vol. II, p. 1008). This identification 
is not tenable. It is expressly stated that Auanta’s father, Tikkanai was a 
worshipper of god Andhra Vallabha of s^rlkakulam in the Kistna district. His guru 
was, as will be shown later, a native of the Guntur district. Hence, Ananta also 
might have been a native of the coastal region. This supposition gets confirmed 
if the rivers BhimarathI and the Malapaha arc located in this region. The doab 
formed by the Bhima, the Malapaha and the Kr§na should bo sought for either in 
the present Kistna district, or in the ^Tuutur district. It is interesting to observe 
that both the rivers, Bhimarathi and Malapaha, are mentioned in the grants of the 
Recjdi kings and the Musunuri chiefs. One must admit that the Reddi kingdom did 
not extend its power far into Toliiigana so as to include the Raichurdoab. The village 
of Prolavaram granted by the Musunuri chief, Kapaya Nayaka, is situated on the 
banks of the Malaghni, that is, Malapaha. This village is in the Gudivada taluk, 
Kistna district. The river Bhimarathi forms the southern boundary of the village 
Ippugallu (Vide, part I, p. Ill, f. n. 3) granted by king Anavema Re(}di. Ippugullu, 
which is no other than the present Idpugallu, is in the Besiwada taluk of the same 
district. Again, the river Malapahari, the Malaghni of the Prolavaram grant of 
Kapaya Nayaka referred to above, is mentionod, in the passage describing the 
boundaries of the village of Drujjavarain (the modern Jujjuru in the Naudigama 
taluk, Kistna district), granted by king Anavema Re(}4i to brahmans. So, the 
Malapahari and the Bhimarathi are found in the Kistna district itself. It seems 
therefore, reasonable to look for Perumaguru on the northern bank of the Kr^piS. 
I am inclined to identify It with tlie present PenumakQru in the Bezwada taluk 
(Kistna district). PenumakQru seems to be the corrupt form of Perumagaru, a 
developed variant of the old Peruvanguru of the Eastern Oalukya grants (Vide, Ep. 
Rep. 1914, para 6. p. 84). 
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Ananta was the author of three works, namely, Bhdiarajtyatn, 
ChandOdarpanam and RasahharoTiam. Of these the first mentioned work 
is a k^vya containing many interesting stories about BhOjaiaja, king 
of Dhftranagara. Ananta dedicated this work to god Nfsimha of 
AhSbalam. Chandddarpai}am is a treatise on Prosody, written after 
BhTrjarajiyavi. ” RasUhharannm, the last work in four Uivasas, is a 
lakmna-grantha treating about Sfhgara and other rasas. The date of its 
composition is given as Saka 1356 or 1434 A. D. The author dedicates 
this work to the god of Dhruvapattaria, on Tuesday the thirteenth tithi 
of the dark fortnight of the month of Msgha (Tuesday 25th January, 
1435 A. D.). This seems to be the second Telugu work on Rhetoric, 
the first being the Kavyalankaracudamani of VinnakO^a Peddana. 

Ananta apears to have written Rasabharana in his middle age or 
in his later life, long after BhDjardjiyam. AnantSmatya’s guru, 
QOvinda Cakravarti, the youngest son of Nallapdi Cakravarti, and 
the brother of Tirruvehgala Cakravarti, figures very early in a record ” 
dated in ?aka 1318 at KarempOdi (Palnad'taluk, Guntur district), which 
is still the abode of his descendants. GOvinda Cakravarti’s father, Nallandi 
Cakravarti also, is mentioned in two undated records ** at Rorhpicherla 
(Narasaraopet taluk, Guntur district). An inscription” at Chiyyavaram 
dated in S'aka 1326, corresponding to the cyclic year, Parthiva, records 
the gift of that village to the S'rlvai§nava teacher, ^addarianasiha- 
pa/jocSryo Tiruvengala Cakravarti by Sathbeta Yejakamparaja, one of 
the Vijayanagar officers. These records referring to the members of the 
Nallaijdi family clearly show that Anantftmatya lived in the early 
half of the fifteenth century A.D. Ho was thus a contemporary of 
Brinatha and his patron, king Peda Komati Verna of KondavTdu. In 
his kavi-stvii which is a conventional feature of the kavyas of this 
period, Ananta refers to the preceding Telugu poets, of whom Ejjta 3 'a- 
mantri, that is, E^Jia Pregada was the latest. 

Ananta’s was a now expriment in poetry. He was not sure 
whether it would secure approbation and win recognition at the hands 

32. Sw 

23. Ep. Coll., No. 556 of 1909, It records the decision of GOvinda Cakravarti regarding 
certain sectarian privileges conferred on Badagulavaru of Palna(}u. 

24. Ibid, Nos. 300 and 301 of 1916. 

85. Loo. Rec., Yot, XL, p. 516. 
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of his elder contemporaries in the field of literature. He, however, 
feels satisfied by assuring himself that the indistinct words of young 
children would delight parents more than the mature grand speech of 
their elder sons, and that, though his work outs a new path, it would 
gain the appreciation of the public and serve them well, like the old 
classics, because the theme happens to be the account of the great 
king, Bh5ja, who was an ddirajasarnana, equal to early kings, the 
stories narrated were instructive of dharma^ and above all, god 
Nfsimha, the lord of A.hobala, was its krtipoti, 

Peddana : 

The various attempts to mould the Telugu kdvya in order to 
make it attractive to readers, encouraged the growth of another kind 
of literature, namely, works on Rhetoric* Sanskrit kdvya was still 
the ideal form of literary composition that dominated the field, and 
the Telugu poet had no option except to adopt it and model his kdvya 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the Sanskrit works on 
Rhetoric to win the approbation of scholars. Already Dandin*s Kavyd- 
dariUt Bh6ja.'s S(ira,svattkanthal)harana, and Vidyimatha’s Praiaparudrtyani 
acquired great renown in the Telugu country. They were very 
popular and were studied by scholars, both Sanskrit and Telugu. 
Their prototype Kdvyalankdracii^dtnani, the first work on Rhetoric 
in Telugu, was written by Peddana of the Vinnakdta family. He 
belonged to the Kausika gotra and was the court-poet of the Calukya 
prince, Visvesvara of Elamanci in the Kal.ihga country, and dedicated 
his work to his patron. The date of Peddana, as well as of his patron 
Visvesvara, is defiaitely settled by the Panchadharala pillar inscription 
of the latter. This inscription written in Sanskrit, records the 
construction of a mapdapa in the Dharmalihgdsvara temple at Panca- 
dharapuri (modern Panchadliarala, in the Sarvasiddhi taluk, Vizaga- 
patam district) in Saka 1329, that is, 1407 A. D., by king Visvesvara, 
This record contains a verse which covertly alludes to the date of a 
victorious battle fought by Visvos'vara against his enemies. The 
words employed therein yield a double meaning. While outwardly 
glorifying VisvesvaraVs valour, the verse informs us that the 
king defeated the Andhra army near Sarvasiddhi in S'aka 1324, 
corresponding to the cyclic year Citrabhanu. ” An exact Telugu 


U6, Kp. Ind.. XIX, pp. 164 ff. 
27. Ibid, XXV, pp. 88-5 ff. 
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rendering** of this stanza with the same pun on words is found in 
the Kavyalankoracuddinani. Since the same stanza is found both 
in the inscription and the Telugu work, it is likely that Peddana was the 
composer of the record as well. Kdvyalankuracudamani may, therefore, 
be said to have been composed after this event, subsequent toSaka 1324, 
that is, in the early years of the fifteenth century of the Christian era. 

The verses in the Kdvyalankaracudamani, composed in praise of 
king Visves'vara, to illustrate the kavya-gunas and alaiikdras, highly 
testify to the poetical talents of the author. They are very simple and 
yet beautiful, and even without a theme this work is delightful to 
read on account of its poetic beauty. 

^ivalenka Kommana : 

Kommana was one of the poets patronised by prince Dodda Reddi, 
son of Alliida Reddi, of Rajamahendravaram and the donor of the 
Konkuduru plates, dated in S'aka 1352. 

Kommana is the author of two Telugu works, namely, Vlra 
MdhHvciram and Sivalildvilasam. Of these two, the former is now lost 
and its existence is known from some of the verses quoted in /o/cjawo- 
granthas* Only one dilapidated and incomplete copy of the latter work, 
Sivalilavilasam^ containing only the first two divdsas^ is extant, and now 
preserved in the Govt. Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. The 
first aivasa of the work containing a description of the patron’s family 
is full of lacunae. Many stanzas in the introductory portion are lost and 
even the remaining ones contain many big gaps, Portions of a great 
many stanzas even in the second divasa are moth-eaten. What little 
information could be gathered from the introductory verses in the first 
aivasUf is very valuable, as it confirms what has already been known 
from other sources about the conquests of the Reddi kings of Raja- 
raahendravaram. The author of this history was successful in securing 
another copy of this rare manuscript through the courtesy of his friends. 
This copy also is incomplete though it contains one more divasa than 
the previous copy. This copy, however, is very valuable as it furnishes 
some important information regarding its author Kommana, lacking 
in the previous copy. This advantage, however, is vitiated by the Joss of 
the portion in the new copy describing the family of the author’s patron, 

Bharati, Vol. V, pp. it8D ft. 
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t)od^ Reddi. The intr.3ductory portions in both the extant copies thus 
supplement each other to some extent and furnish valuable information 
regarding the patron’s, as well as the poet’s family. So, these portions 
in both the extant copies are blended together, arranging the respective 
stanzas in the two copies in their proper places, and the complete 
version of the introduction as now available is appended to this chapter. 
The details given below about the poet are taken exclusively from the 
new copy secured by the author of this work. 

Sivalenka was the surname of Kommaya, the author of the 
Siv<dilavilusam. He was the great-grandson of Gahgaya Sihgan&rya, 
that is, Sihganarya, son r)f Gaugaya, and grandson of Nis'sahka- 
mantri, and son of Abbamantri and Ambamuthba. 
He belongs to the S’rlvatsa ydlra, and Apastamba 
autra and to the Vyavanncurana. His descent from 
his great-grandfather is shown in the margin. 
His great-grand father Sihgaya is said to have 
accepted dedication of the Snhhndrakalyririam by a 
certain poet, Uraya, in the presence of TUrkaya. 
The identity of both Uraya"' and TQrkaya has 
yet to be established. Poet Kommaya furnishes no 
particulars either about his father Al)baya or his 
grandfather Nis's'ahkaya. Nis's'ahkaya is no 
doubt identical with Sivalenka Nis's'ahkanathayya mentioned in an 
inscription “ in the temple of god Mahanandis'vara near Prolavaram 
(on the western bank of the Godavari in the West Godavari district), 
dated in Saka 1330, corresponding to the cyclic year Sarvadhari. 
This record registers that Nis's'ahkanathayya purchased some land 
from a brahman of Kroppaka for god Mahanandagirilihga. It is 
interesting to note that Nis's'ahkanatha’s grandson, Kommaya, 
also is represented by anotlier inscription” of the same date 
at the same place, wherein he is referred to as Nis's'ahka 
Kommaya. The record furnishes details of the land in Kroppaka 
purchased by Annadovaraja, son of Chela Bhaktiriga, and granted to 
the temple of Mahanandls varalinga and its dhuiutpati, Nis's'ahka 
Kommaya. We thus come to know that he was the stlmnnpnti of the 
temple of Mahanandis'vara at Prolavaram, and a contemporary of 
Annadeva Coda. These two records are of great importance to the 
history of Tel'ugu Literature, as they enable us to know precisely the 
date of Kommana. 

29. Could he be the ancestor of tire Decaya? 

80. Ep. Coll., No. 292 of 1920. 

31. Ibid, No. 293 of 1920. The name is wrongly written as Nis's'aiiku TCainaya fof 
Nis's'aftka Kommaya. 
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Following the convention set up by the previous Telugu poets, 
Kommana offers his respectful salutations to poets till Pregada. 

There appears to have been some cynics in his day. It was usual 
for them to decry the writer for his lack of knowledge of Sanskrit, if he 
wrote a poem in Telugu, and of Telugu, if attempted in Sanskrit. They 
derided the poet that there was nothing new in the poem if written in 
old classical style, saying that whatever was stated, was all there 
before. They did not even lend their approval and recognition to a 
poem attempted on new lines breaking away from the past. Jakkana 
also corroborates the above statements. These statements indicate the 
mental attitude of the Sanskritists and orthodox people of the day 
towards the Telugu poets and the flourishing state of Telugu poetry. 
In spite of such cynics as these, common to all times, there were many 
poets of note who composed many works. A great number of Telugu 
works of this period was lost owing to political revolutions and wars, 
and to the ravages of time. The works that have actually come down 
to us are very limited in number, not even a fraction of the output of 
the age. As was the case with Anantamatya, Kommaya also felt 
difficult and small before great poets, both contemporaries and 
predecessors. In defence of writing his work &iv(d%lavilasam \iQ puts 
forth the plea, that the ants also go the same path that the 
elephants tread. 


Tripiiraidaka : 


Tripurantaka, also called Tippana, was of the Ravipati family. 
He is known to have written four works, namely, Tripurantahdda- 
haranam, Madanavijayamt Candraiarnvali, and A thbikaiaiakmu. Of 
these all are lost except the first work, an udaharana granfha. His other 
works are known only from the extant anthologies” and laksona-grathas^ 
wherein some stray verses are cited from his works as examples, to 
illustrate a rule concerning poetics or a grammatical point. Tripu- 
rantaka is also said to have written a Sanskrit drama by name 
Pr^mahhiramam which is also lost. 


Four verses from Ills Taravali and three from his AnibiJmft'atalcam are quoted in 
the anthologies of Pedapati Jagannathakavi and of an unknown compiler. Two 
more verses from his Ambikas'atakam are found in the Telugu work, Praydgaratna^ 
karam. All these rare found in the" Prabandharatnamctla, edited by s'ri Pandit 
Prabhakara Sastri Garu. Tripurantakddaharana^n ^ viab edited and published at 
first by s'!! Manavalli Ramakrishna Kavi Garu and later by s'ri Nidadavolu 
Venkatarao Garu with an excellent informative introduction. 
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Evidence is lacking to determine the date of Tripurantaka. A 
ca\u verse,’’ attributed to Tripurantaka in praise of a certain Bb&skarai 
son of Ruyanamantri (Rayana Bhaskara), is quoted by Appakavi 
(a late Telugu poet of the e ighteenth century) in his Appakaviyam, a 
work on Prosody. This verse suggests that Tippana was a con- 
temporary of Rayana Bhaskara, governor of Vinukoijda, whose identity 
and date have not yet been settled. However, another capi verse’* 
enables us to know that a certain Rayana Bhaskara was an officer 
of Kaiaya Vema Reddi, the prime minister and generalissimo of king 
Eumaragiri Reddi of Kondavidu. Another Rayana Bhaskara was the 
governor of Vinukoijda and Eondapalli, and the recipient of many 
agraMras and other honours from the Reddi king AnavSma. ” It is 
probable that both the Rayana Bhuskaras, one, the contemporary of 
king AnavSma Reddi, and the other, of bis successor’s minister, 
Kataya Vema, were identical. Tripurantaka must have, therefore, 
been a contemporary of either king Anavema or Kumaragiri, most 
probably the former. 


33. 


34. 
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Vallabharaya : 

Vallabharaya was a remarkable poet of this age. He was the 
first dramatist known to ns till now in Telugu. His drama Kri^cibhi- 
rffmn/n is of the variety of the nidlti, one of the doiarupakas. All that 
we know of him is only from this single work which furnishes the 
author’s genealogy, and some clues to know his approximate date. 

From the introductory verses of this poetical drama, we come to 
know that the author’s family hereditarily served the kings of 
Vijayanagar. The author’s great-grandfather Candrftmatya was the 
minister of king Peda Bukkaraya, evidently, brotiter of king Harihara I 
of Vijayanagar, and Lihganamantri, brother of the author’s grandfather, 
served under Harihara, who was no other than Harihara II, son of Peda 
Bukkaraya. The author’s father, Tripurantaka also, was a junior 
contemporary of Harihara II, and served him as the superintendent of 
his treasury of precious stones {rntna-bhan0ra-sadhikara-pragalbhu), 
and the mast elephant of the governor of the fortress of Vinukonda'® 
{&rutaparvatadurga-7mhapradhanarad-gand}ingajambu). It is clear from 
this that Vinukonda, originally a fort of the Reddi kings of Kondavl^u, 
formed, later on, after its conquest by king Bukka I during his 
eastern campaign” undertaken about Baka 1286, part of the Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom about ^aka 1294,’" and its governor was a subordinate 
of the Vijayanagar kings. Subsequently, the Reddi king, AnavSma, 
recovered his lost possessions from his Vijayanagar contemporary, 
Harihara II, about Saka 1299, the date of Anavema’s Brisailam record.*' 
A verse*® in a Telugu kavya informs us that Rayanamantri Bhaskara 
(Bhaskara, son of Rfiyanamantri) was the governor of Vinukonda and 
Kondapalli under king, Anavema Reddi, and was the recipient of several 
royal honours from his lord, as stated before, in another context. It 
is probable that, after his re-conquest of this region, AnavSma appointed 
Bhaskara as governor of Vinukoijda. Bhaskara continued in oflice during 
the reign of AnavSma’s sucessor also. *‘ If Tippana was an officer 
attached to the fort of Vinukonda, it must be after its subjugation by the 

’ — gj ^ 22. 

87. Mack. Msa.. No. 15-6-19, Kaifiyat of Duvvapadu. 

38. Ibid, No. 16-3-11 ; Kaifiyata of Gliangalavidu in Sruva and Akkapalli, 

39. Ep. CoU.; No. 20 of 1915. 

40. Vide, foot note 85 above. 

41. Ci. Mm., I, p. 76. see f. n. 34 above. 
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Vijayanagar kings and before its re-conquest by king AnavSma Reddi, 
So, it is certain that Tippana alias Tripurantaka flourished about Saka 
1294, that is, 1372 A. D, His son Vallabharaya, the author of 
Krtdabhiramam^ must have been a contemporary of king^ Anavgma 
and his successor, Kumaragiri Reddi, and lived about Saka 1320, 
that is, in the last decade of the fourteenth Century of the Christian era. 

Kriddbhir^mdrn is said to be an adaptation of the Sanskrit drama 
PrBmdhhiramarn written by Eavipdti Tippana. As Prctnabhirdniam is lost,, 
it is not possible for us now to know whether the author closely followed 
the original text, or showed any originality of his own in any aspect 
This drama is in the nature of a dialogue between two friends Govinda 
Mancana S^arma, a brahman, and Tittihha Setti, a vaisya voluptuary, 
about the diverse entertainments, amusements, and all that they 
happened to witness in the course of their rainblings from morn to 
eve, through the highways and lanes in the exterior and interior parts 
of the city of Warahgal, the capital of the Kakatiya mpnarchs. It 
beautifully depicts the social life of the period, their tastes, sports, 
entertainments and so on. At the end of the work we are told that 
this drama was enacted by a dramatic troupe belonging to D5ra- 
samudra (Dwarasamudra, the capital of the Hoysala Ballalas) on the 
occasion of the festival (probably annual) of god Bhairava of MSpdru 
(in the Cuddapah district). It may be noted in this connection that 
Vallabharaya was the lord of Mopllru including its three hamlets. 

Siiigana : 

Sihgana of the Madiki familv was another poet of this period who 
was patronised by the Telugn chiefs whose dominion lay in the 
Telihgana of the Hyderabad Slate. He was a native of Madiki, a 
village (Pedda Madiki as it is also called, in the Ramachandrapuram 
taluk, East Gadavari district) on the eastern bank of the river 
Godavari. He was the son of Ayyalamatya of the Bharadvaja gotra 
and Slhgarhbika, and the daughter’s son of Kommana, son of the famous 
Telugu poet, Tikkana Somayaji. 

Sihgana’s father Ayyalamatya was the minister of ToyySti 
AnavSta, king of the Rajamabondravaram^. We find one AnavOta, 

42. Kd. Rm.. v. 28. 

43. • • • . 

sSjoO)^ Em„I.T. 88. 
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ntirt of Raja Nayaka and a cousin of Eipaya NSyaka of tjie 
Mtisunftri family, mentioned in the latter's PrSlavaram grant" dated ia^ 
Saka 1267, as ruling from his capital Toyyeju. ToyySti Anavota appears 
fco'be no other than the chief of the same name, son of Raja Nayaka and 
lord of ToyyejfU. AnavSta ruled Rijamahendravarara as the representa' 
tive of his Cousin, MusunOri Kipaya NSyaka. In fact, we have an inscrip-. 
tion“ of AnavOta, son of Raja Nayaka, at Daksharam registering his 
gift to god BhimBsvara. The portion referring to the Saka year in the 
record is lost, but its equivalent cyclic year Sarvajit is clear. Since 
Anavota Niyaka was a cousin of Musuntlri PrSlaya Nayaka and of 
Eapaya Nayaka, there is no difficulty in taking the Saka year 
equivalent to Sarvajit to be 1269 (that is, 1347 A.D.). This was the 
date of Ayyalamantri, the minister of Toyy&ti AnavOtabhQpa. His 
son must have therefore flourished about the end of the fourteenth and 
in the beginning of the fifteenth centuries of the Christian era. “ 

Madiki Sihgana was the author of four works namely, Padma 
JPurinam (Uttarabhagam), Vagisfha JRamayanani, a philosophical work, 
Sdkalanitisammatam, an anthology of verse on Niti (Polity) culled 
from various works then extant, and Daiamaskandham (tenth 
chapter) of the Shagnvatain. All these works are now in existence. 

44, J. B. 0, R. 8., Vol. XX (1334), p, 262; Forgotten Chapter, Appendix, II. 

46. 8. L I., Vol. IV. No. 1294. 

46. The following verse giving the date of composition of the Padma Puranam i% 
found at the end of a few manuscripts ; 

According to this, the date is s^aka 1842, corresponding to the cyclic year s'arvari, 
Wednesday, the 6th tithi of the month of Margas'ira. The fortnight, whether it we*® 
the bright half or the dark half, is not stated. The date is irregular as the hfth 
tithi in the paid month does not fall on Wednesday in any one of the two 
fortnights. This verso, found only in a verj few manuacripts, seems to be an 
interpolation ; for. the age of Madiki Sihgana at the time of the composition of the 
Padma PurUnam would be seventy three, even if he is taken tb have been boro to 
Ayyalamantri in s^aka 1269, the date of Toy yeti AnavstaV PakshSiram record* 
If this date in the Padma Puranam le ^cepteds a latep 4a^ to his Vafpi^fha 
Bamayanam has to be postulated. This dp^s not aoom to be the paf». If he were such 
a late poet, he would have certainly mentioned %ra ^regada in his kavi-stuti* The 
^ate given* in the ^ad^n&* Puranam does not seem to be correct, 
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Siiigana dedicated all his works, except the second one, to Kandayainftiryaj 
son of Abbayamatya, the great-grandson of Gaiinaya, an officer of the 
Kakatiya monarch, Ganapatideva, of WarahgaL The poet’s patrcwBLi 
Kaadayamatya, was the minister of Muppa or MuppicU Nayaka, son of 
Teluhguraya of the Gurajala family, who ruled the country of Sabbi 
Nadu on the southern bank of the G5davari in Telahgana with Kama- 
girl as his capital. Sihgana dedicated liis l^aiisjha Eaniayanam to god 
Ahdbala. It is he who first attempted to write a complete pbilosophi* 
eal work in f elugu in simple, yet chaste, style, so that it might he 
understood by the general literate class of the Andhra public. This 
work is no doubt a free Teiugu rendering of the Sanskrit work, 
Vaiif^tha ; yet the poet had so skillfully translated it as to make it appear 
to be an original work. Of course, Sihgana was not the only poet to 
do 80. Every Teiugu poet beginning from Nannaya Bhat^a was a past^ 
master in this kind of translation of Sanskrit works ; so much so, they 
appear more to be original works rather than translations, because of 
the discretion they exercised in translating the Sanskrit work, and of 
the care they had taken to observe the idiom, phrase and the innate 
beauty of the Teiugu language. 

^rinUfka : 

S'rinatha was the greatest poet of the age. He was a geniug 
who was proficient in the mysteries of the art of Teiugu poetics, and 
had a complete command over the Teiugu language. No one, in the age 
under review, was better aware of the power and charm of the Teiugu 
expression and idiom, and their innate musical sense than he. 
Consequently, whatever he had written, was full of vigour arid 
literary charm, and the terms he used, echoed the sense and spirit. 
He even created new terms to convey the full sense and spirit of the 
ideas which he wanted to express, if the old ones appeared to be found 
lacking. He did not hesitate to make use of ordinary terms and 
expressions from the colloquial tongue though not sanctioned by 
grammarians, if they served bis purpose well. He successfully 
experimented in creating new literary fashions, and in hammering new 
styles in teiugu poetry with the material extant, and Teiugu verse, 
particularly in Sim metre, attained such a perfection in his hands that 
any scope for further improvement seems to be hardly possible. In a 
variety of ways he made it run in accordance with the spirit and 
rasa which it conveyed. The quality of his poetry is very high. It 
has its own individualistic features. His style is lofty and chaste, 
and his (grouping of words) masterly and dexterous, and 

imagery clear and perfect. His verses in Slsa metre are very charming 
to read, and are characterised by a grandeur of their own, by their 
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-musical rhythm and melody, powerful yet balanced expression, smootii 
and majestic run, and literary charm; hence, they became models 
for the succeeding generations of Telugu poets in composing verses 
in that metre. Srmatha’s influence on the later poets was really 
Amazing; for, the latter imitated him in a number of ways, 
in respect of diction, in the manner of beginning and ending a 
verse, and in the ornate way of happily combining Telugu and 
Sanskrit words in phrases and satnams so as to produce melodius 
and yet powerful literary effect. Srlnatha did not hesitate to transgress 
some of the old literary conventions observed till then by Telugu 
poets in general in the composition of a Icavya, particularly in respect 
of the selection of themes, and of the hero of the poem. He made Telugu 
poetiry extremely popular by his works, and his very interesting cafws 
or stray verses composed on diverse subjects, and raised it ^high in 
the estimate of both the scholars and nobles of the country. Srinatha 
was thus an epoch-maker, and with him began a new age in the literary 
history of the Aiidhras. 

S^rinatha, son of Maraya and Bhimamba was a Yajurvedin and 
belonged to the Bharadvaja gStra and Apastarhba sutra. As was the 
case with many of the Telugu poets of this period, he did not mention 
his surname anywhere in any of his works. His grandfather was 
KaraalanSbha, lord of Kalpattana,^^ on the sea coast, not yet satisfactorily 
identified, and a contemporary of Kakatiya S'arvabhauma, evidently 
Prataparudra, the last Kakatiya monarch of Warahgal. He was given 
the titles kavitdvidyadhara^ sarasasdJiityacakravarti^ and Padma Parana'^ 
saAgrahakalakiivyaprdbandhadhipa, The last phrase suggests that he 
had accepted dedication of the work Padma F^ranasangmhaka{ukavyay 
now extinct. Nor do we know the author of that work, Padma Parana^ 
agntgraha and the language in which it was written, whether Sanskrit 
or Telugu. 

Snnatha’s native place is not definitely known. The statement 
Pdkand\inpvc(daini baitdhamdaviiy^^ a meinber of the Pakana^i house or 

■sT'dc 

— Bh. Pr., 1, V. 10* 

Ac^sording td some Bcholars Kalpattana is the village Kalapafam in the Bandar 
taluk, Kistna clibirict, and according to some others Kali patta^iam in the Narsapur 
taluk. West Oodavari diKtricfe. Others identify it with KtishnapafAam in the 
Nellore district. 


-Ibid, V. 28. 
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family and a relative to boot, has given rise to many conjectures by 
many Telugu scholars. This reinai'k was made by Bendapudi Anna* 
inantri, minister of Allaya Verna Reddi of Rajaiuahedravaram, while 
requesting Srinatha to dedicate to him his Bhirneivara Purananu The 
phrase, Fdlcaanp'ntioddavii, is iatt>rpreted by scholars to mean 
that Srinatha was a native of Pakanadu. the country extending from 
the foot of the Srisailam (Kurnool district) to the Bay of Bengal 
in the east. 

/■ 

In this connection, we have to take note of Srinatha's two 
statements, one a phrase, nainely, Karna{adeia-kaiaka^^^ 

(a sun to the forest of lotuses of cities or towns of the Kariuita country) 
and the other, a passage nd-karilvcunbu nijamu KarnLita^bha^p (true, the 
language of my poetry is Karnata)^^ These statements show that he 
was a native of the Karnaia country and that his language was Karniita. 
These are really paradoxical statements, for, all the works he had 
written are in Telugu, and he was an Andhra by birth, having had all 
his relations in and connections with the Andhra country. Hence, his 
statements referred to above, constitute really a puzzle in the Telugu 
literary history. Many attempts were made in vain to solve this knotty 
problem. 

Srinatha’s statements lead us to conclude that he was a native of 
Karnadu or the country of Karnata. This does not mean or represent 
the Canarese country of the present day. The Andhra country 
consisted, in ancient times, of many janapadas^ or nadiifi. Of such nadus 
of the Andhra country, known from inscriptions and Telngu literature, 
Karninadu, Karnata or Kanna viSaya, w as one. It comprised in ancient 
times the Nandikotkur, Kurnool, and partly, Nandyala taluks of the 
present Kurnool district This country seems to have owed its name 

Kb. Kh., t.v.7. 

60. See Dr. N. Vtmkataraiiiaaayya^s ariicle on /Car nafa in JAHBS Vol. X, pp. 89-99. 
A recoid, dated in s'aka 1285 at s'rb'ailam in tho Nandikotkur taluk, Kurnool district, 
otturaeratea some of the villages included in this district ,(Kp, Ooli., 
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to the KarQi king« of the Satavahajio family. In this Ka^na vi^aya lies 
a ruined ancient fort called SatanikOtat a corruption of HaiavSltanikofa, 
It is, however, certain that the term Karpita was originally applied to a 
portion of the Andhra country lying on the southern banks of the rivers, 
Tuhgabhadra and the Kfsna. Palku^iki SSmaniitba’s Basova Puranemi^' 
mentions Gobbtiru (in the £umool taluk), the native place of 

of that work, as the diadem to the Kar^a^a- 
dSsa. The Vijayanagar feudatory, Teluhguraya, whose dominion, 
according to the location of the records “ of his family, lay in the 
Nellore and Guntur districts, that is, in portions of Pakanadu and 
Bammanadu, is said to be a native of Kannada dSs'a “ (KanmujM-dska’ 
vtamdula Sauiinirayani koduku I'elungurayandu)- This clearly shows 

36 of 1916). This inscription seems to be the same as tiiat given from the Mack. Mss 
by I>E. N, Vehkataramanayya in his article. This district Karpata soems, as he rightly 
thiiiks, to be the same as the Kappe, three hundred of the Western Calukya records; 
It is likpiy that the whole of the country ruled by the S^itavahauas went by the name 
Oif Karpata, as stated by Dr. N. Venkataramauayya {Karpi + NaiJlu=:Karpipa(Ju qr 
Karpa4u, the country of the Satakarpis). Even as late as the eighteenth and 
nuicteenth centuries of the Christian era, the country extending from almost the 
Kaveri in the South to the Krspa in the north was called Karpata. 

KXJSjSS ff-d. . -’Ubb. Pr., 1. pp. 3 and 1. 

6i. A record of Teluhguraya. dated in s'aka 1350, is found at Santaravuru in the 
Bapatla taluk, Guntur district (V. R. II, no. 128). His father’s rocoid dated in 
s'aka 1348 is found at Kiicipudi in the Podili taluk. Nclloro district (N. D. I., Ill, 
P. ‘20). There is a village named Teiuhgurayapuram in the Atmakur taluk, 
Nellore district. Another village Telungurayani Pedda Kranaia, which is indenti- 
cal ^Yith the village of Kauala in the Nandyal taluk, Kurnool district, finds 
mention in a Vijayanagar record of s'aka 1481 (Bp. CoU., No. 258 of 1936). Another 
late record of Teluhguraya dated in s'aka 1304 (Ep. Coll., No .708 of 1922) 
is discovered in the Bapatla taluk, Guntur district. His son Tirumalayya 
deva’s inscription, dated in s'aka 1405, is also found in the same Bapatla taluk. 
These records clearly attest to the territory over which they ruled. This family of 
chiefs had nothing to do with the Canarose country of the present Uay. So, 
Kanna4ades'a referred to In the Simhachalam record of Tclubgamya is no other 
than the Karnatades'a of Palkuriki Spmanatha’s Basava Purai}a-s*rdta, Gobburi 
Srthgananiatya. A record of the Vijayanagar monarch, Devaraya II, dated in s'aka 
1363, says that Udayagiri lies in the oootre of the cities of the Xarnata (N. D. 1.. Ill 
0. 72, p. 1020). 

6B. a I. Vol. VI, No. 9u6. 
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that Kartjata (Xannado or Kannadadesa) extending towards the eAst, 
overlapped portions of Pakanadu, and Kanimanadu in the period un'dAt 
review. Probably Prafignadu, a corruption of the compound tot'm 
Prak (which means east) and Eannadu, is reminiscent of Kamnadu or 
Karnata. Prihgnadu, TOrpunadu as it is otherwise called in TelugU,^ 
can be easily located with a reference to Musundllru “ which waC 
situated in it. This village is identical with Musupfiru in the Xlvall 
taluk, Kellore district. Similarly, the term XarnuA'aw/na, applied to a 
sect of Andhra brahmans, is suggestive of Karnavisaya or Karnata, whiohj 
as noted already, overlapped 'Eammanadu. The Xarnakamma brah- 
mans, like the Veginitis, the Velanatis and the Aruvela-kammes, seeih 
to have derived the name of their sect from their native country of 
Stammanadu, a sub-division of Karna visaya or Karnata, extending as 
far as the coast. A consideration of the foregoing fads leads hA to 
Conclude that, at one time, Karnavisaya, KarnnSdu or KarnSta’, 
overlapped portions of Pakan.ldu and Kammanadu in the Nellore ah^ 
(Guntur districts respectively. S'rinitha seems to have been a nati^# 
of this overlapping region. This was probably the reason for Befi^h.' 
pOdi Annamanfcri to address S'rinatha as Pakanaiin\iv(i0vUy and for 
the poet to address himself as Karnaiailein-lc(itaka-po.dma-vana~hi)li. 
If this argument is approved, then, STrinatha may be justified in styling 
Karna^ as the language of his poetry. 

Though the time of ^rlnatha is definitely known, the dates 
of his birth and death are still conjectural. However, hd» ca$M 
verses current in the Andhra country for the past several centuries, 
suggest that he was a ripe old man at the time of bis death, 
particularly two of his verses, one,®* describing the deplor«Ms^ 
state in which he then was, undergoing corporal punishments in hie 
old age for inability to pay the stipulated amount of tax to the then 
government, and the other, which is said to have been composed by hij®? 
in bis last moments. In this latter verse** Srinatba mentions a number 

64. Ibid. No. 179. 

65. Vido.Pt- I. p. !i84. 

66. “ K© * Istr cS 

5'^6 "ItPETic 
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of his patrons, kings, nobles, and ministers, by whom he was honoured 
and patronised and who were already dead and gone. These are (1) 
Vira Reddi, that is, Virabhadra Reddi, king of RajamahSndravaram, 
(2) Panta - Mailiira, ( 0 Teluhguraya, (4) Vissanamantri, and (5) 
BhSskara, all reputed for their liberality, and who honoured S'rinatha 
by gifts of valuable jewels set with gems, and cloths, and musk for 
the life of luxury he bad led, by bearing his daily expenses, and by 
giving him sumptuous dinners served in gold plates. The dates of almost 
all these patrons are fairly known to us. With the help of the two verses 
referred to above we can fix tolerably approximately the last date 
of S'rinEtha. 

S'rinatha was first patronised by king Peda KSmati Verna of 
Kondavidu, in whose court he held the position of Vidyadhikari He 
drafted all the grants (gift-deeds) issued by his patron, king Peda 
KCmati Verna, the earliest of which, the PonnupalU grant bears the 
date, S^aka 1326 Taraija, and the latest, the Riidravaram grant 
Saka 1341. After the downfall of the Kondavidu kingdom, Srinfitha 
went to Rajamahendravaram, and became the court-poet of king 
Virabhadra Reddi who ruled till Saka 1360, or to a little later date. He 
was thus the poet laureate of the Reddi court for well nigh thirty-four 
years. 


^rinatha’s last date can be approximately known, as stated 
already, from a reference to his other patrons and his verse describing 
his difficulties. 

Panta Mailara, son of Mumraadi Reddi, was the Vijayanagar 
feudatory of Devaraya II of Vijayanagar who came to the throne in 
Saka 1344. His inscriptions yield the dates, Saka 1346 and Saka 1351. 
His last date is not known. It is, however, certain that he died before 
Sfaka 1404; for, an inscription®® at Chadalavuda (Ongole talnk, Guntur 

K^<3^7<02X>76 ^Ocg' ;3bOi^c K sis$osSb-v5b 

eo 

as:)^3r£)s5c^o 

n 

67. Loo, Reo., Vol. 43. pp, 267 fl., and Vol. 48, pp, 26 fl. 

68. C. P. No. 7 of 1919-20, 

69. N. D. I., in. 0. 104, pp. 1090-91 ; 0. P. No. 19. N. D. 1., I, pp. 156-164- 

60. N. D. I., n, 0. 80, PP. '•>Sl-62fF. ■ ' ’ . 
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district) records that an agrahara^ formerly granted, through Prau^ha 
Devaraya, by Panta Mailara Reddi to god Raghuuatha of Chadalava^a, 
wag revived in that year by Timma Reddi, son of HindUravu Suratrana 
Sariyapalli Timma Reddi. 

Teluhguraya, son of Samburaya (Saifiparayani TeluhgftdhiS'a), 
was another Vija^anagar feudatory, whose inscriptions furnish the 
dates Saka 1350, Saka 1360, Saka 1364, and Saka 136.6. Telunguraya 
also died before Saka 1405; for, an inscription of his son Tirumalaiyadeva 
Maharaya discovered at Nutalapadu (Guntur district) supplies the year 
SQbhakrt, which corresponded to Saka 1405. 

We know nothing about Srinatha’s other oontemporarjr, Vissana- 
niantri. He is mentioned in the c^n enumerating the 

thirty-two great persons of the niydgi sect, reputed for their great 
liberality; but no particulars about him are given there. 

The other person in the catti verse, mentioning ^ 
contemporaries, is Bhaskara who must have been his yoiihger or elder 
contemporary. The line relating to him in the verse suggests, by tKe 
term mtinne used in it, that he died probably before all |bhe others 
mentioned therein. So, Bhaskara must have been SnnatbVs elder 
contemporary. He seems to have been no other than Rayaria Bhfiskara, 
the governor of Vinukopda and Kondapalli under kings, Anav6ma Keddi 
and Kumaragiri Reddi. 


The above facts lead us to conclude that Srinatha led an active 
literary life from the early years of the reign of Kumaragiri, till a 
few years after the death of Teluhguraya. His catu verse referred to 
above describing his downfall, shows that the rulers of the country 
treated him cruelly, inflicting on him even corporal punishments and 
other indignitie.s, without showing him any respect. If we could trust 
to the authority of the catu verse in its entirety, and accept as correct 
and un-exaggerated the description of punishments narrated tbafein, 
then the presumption is that it was a foreign government, 
of the Gajapati monarchs of Orissa, who treated ^rifiatha so. in- 
considerately, not the Vijayanagar or the Reddi rulers, who earlier 
had treated this poet-arnbassador, with such signal honour. 

Soon after ascending the throne, after overthrowing the Gahga 
dynasty of Kalihga and founding the Gajapati dynasty at Cuttack, 
Kapilesvara extended his power towards the east and west along the 

61. Sec foot note 62 above. 

62. Sec foot notes, Nos. 84 and 36 above, 

66 
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coast. He conquered the coastal region of the Telugu country about 
Saka 1370.®* The date of the earliest record of his subordinate, 
Ganadeva Rauturaya in the region to the south of the KrSna, is 
Saka 1376. To undergo all the punisliments and indignities detailed 
in the cafu verse, Srinatha seems to have lived to about this date, 
which may be accepted to be the upper limit of his life. On the 
assumption that he lived to a ripe old age, his date of birth may be 
placed in the early years of the last quarter of the fourteenth century 
of the Christian era, say about 1378 A.D. (Saka 1300). He thus seems 
to have held the proud position of Vidyadhikari in the Kondavidu court 
early in his life. 

Srinatha was a versatile and prolific writer. He seems to have 
been endowed with the gift to compose Telngu poems from very early 
in his life, even before he entered his teens, for, we come to know 
from one** of his verses recounting his works, five in all, namely (1) 
Maruttara\caritr<M (ii) Salivahanasaptakifi, (iii) Srngara Naif^adham, 
(iv) Bhimeivara Piiranafn^ and (v) Kdsikhandam in a chronologi- 
cal order, that he had written the first of these at a time when 
the hair had not grown long enough to unite in a modest 
tiny knot {kukati-mudikinai kurulu kudomnadu)^ that is, in his 
boyhood. He wrote the second work, ^(tlivahanasopiaiaii, probably a 
translation of some of the selected verses from Hala’s sattasai, when 
he had a sprouting moustache, at the time of his blossoming youth, 
that is, about the end of his teens; and the third work Srngdra Naiyi- 
dhain^ while he was in the full bloom of his youth {nindu-javvanamhtcna)^ 

GB. Vide, Pt. I. p. 193. 

64. Ep. Ck>ll., No. 70 of 1917. 

— ® 
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pi^obably when he was thirty-five or forty years old. Bhimeivara- 
Puranwn was written when he was in the prime of life {prau^ha-nirbhara 
vayah-paripakamuna), which may be taken to be fifty years of age or 
thereabouts. As there is a reference in the Bimeivara Puranain to the 
eastern gopura of the temple of god Bhiinesvara at Daksharam, built 
by Bej^daptlcli Annaya (the date of which as mentioned in an inscription®* 
is Saka 1350) it is certain that the above work was composed after 
that date. He states that he composed the Kaiilchan^am^ when his 
age had not yet much advanced {pray(imintaku-gaivrdlak-un^a) in all 
likelihood when he was at the age of sixty years. 


Besides these works there are also some others so far known, 
namely, Harcwilasdin, Panditdrddhyamriira,^^ Dhananjayavijayam^^ Siva* 
rdtrimahatrnyam and Paliidtivlracaritra. There might even be many 
more which we do not yet know“^ Even some of the works mentioned 

6G. S. 1. I.. Vol. [V. No. 13 H.I (s'aka 1350). 

%Tff|^rl»3 II 

67. Bs. Pr. (p)., I. 

"S SX'S 

a_ _.X> 

'jSjSdSfojS SifL 
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t:sr^-v56^ 


68. t)aiituluri Baparajti in hia Mlifttlrayopakhyanam writes ; 

‘*&^'sr*c5f> 700^1)0^5^^-^ 2iS?6o«dbb£)v5i 
dS!>o2:);^ 7o'^(^s5^*5boa 

aSo^fceKT^b, ^ 

The BUthor^B BiicoBtor is Baid to have ijeen flarisiraa K^sna of Dhanyavati, th»i 
progenitor of the Kopi chiefs of Dhanafijaya gbtra. (Vido, Pt. 1. p. 271), 

60. There is also a Ramayana in Bong (T>-^s:$ 3 " d5bW55b^; which i$ attributed to 

sMnatha (Vide, J, A, S. P., Vol, IV. p. 395). 
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above are not now extant ; for, bis Maruttara\cariira, ^alivahanasaptaicAi 
Bxn0aradKyac<iritra and Dhananjayavtjayam exist only in name. 

F,rpm a reference to the Nai^adham in the introductory 
verses in t.he lioravUasam, it is certain that the latter was written 
after the former. Similarly, frpm the introductory verses in the 
S^ngUra Nftiiigdham, we come to know that S'rinatha had already 
written bis I^nditdradhyaCdritra. Sivaralrimahatmyam seems to be his 
la.8t work;, TJbie works S'rinSiha had written, and the kings and 
nobles to whom they were dedicated, are given below in a tabular form : 


No. Name of the work. To whom it was dedicated, 


1. 

1 

1 

' Maruttara\caritra 

... 

2. 

Salivahanasaptaiati 

... 

3. 

FanditarMhyacaritra 

Pregadayya, brother of Mamidi Sih- 
ganamantri. 

4. 

Srngara NaimUham 

Mamidi Sihganamantri, minister of 
king, Peda KSmati Vema. 

5. 

Haravilasam 

Avaoi Tippaya Setti, 

6. 

Bhtmeimra Puranam 

Beijdapudi Annaya, minister of 
Allay a Vema Reddi. 

7. 

Kaiikhcin(/am 

King Virabhadra Reddi of Rijama- 
liQndravaram. 

8. 

Dhanatijauavijai/am 

Dantuluri Gannabhupala, a descen- 
dant of Harislma Kysna of Dhan y avati. 

9. 

Sivaratrimohatmyn in 

Mummadi S'antayya, a devotee of 
•Santa Bhiksavrtti Yatlsvara of 
S’risailam. 

10. 

PalnUiiviracaritra 

(Some portion, if not all) 

... .•* ... 


It is likely that S'rinatha entered the court of Kondavidu and 
became its poet laureate, only after dedicating his Punditaradhyacaritra 
to Pregadayya, and through the good offices of bis brother, Mamidi 
Sihganamantri, minister of Pecla Komati Verna. 

It might be aftpr the downfall of the Ko^^avidu kingdom, 
that he wrote his works, HaravilSmm and Bhimsivara Puranam, 
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when he was devoid of any royal patronage and dedicated them to 
Avaci Tippaya Setti and Bendapudi Aiinaya respectively. There 
was no love lost between the two houses of Rajamah^ndravaram 
and Kondavidu. It might be that the Reddi kings of Rajamah^n- 
dravaram were at first unwilling to entertain S'rinatha, the poet 
laureate of their enemy, however eminent a poet he might have been. 
Their minister, Bendapudi Annaya, must have somehow helped S'rinatha 
in getting him the patronage of his masters. 


The date of Simratriindhattnyam has not yet been fixed even 
approximately, although scholars are unanimous in their opinion that 
it was S'rlruitha’s latest and last work. In a way its date can be fixed. 
Mukti Santa Bhiksivrttiraya, the guru of Munmadi S'antayya, was the 
head of the Bhiksavftti rna^ka^ one of tiie Saiva viaihns situated on the 
holy Sris'aila mountain. An inscription*" on the outer wall of the 
eastern gdpiira (of the Mallikarjuna temple) on S'ris'ailani, dated in 
S'aka 1371, Vibhava (wrong for S'ukla), records the revised rates, more 
reduced than in ancient days, of tolls levied on oxen, horses, asses, 
and other aiiinials coming to Srisailatn, as settled by Mukti 
S'anta Bhiksavrtti Yatis'vara, mentioned above. Therefore, Siva^ 
rdtrimuheitm^^^ dedicated to Saiitayya, a disciple of that guru, 
was probably written about Saka 1371. This date is ^quite in 
keeping with the chronological scheme given before for Srinatha’a 
works. 


Two outstanding ewents in Srinatha’s life, wiiich have a bearing 
on the literary history of the country, have to be noted here : one is his 
victory over the Kavisarvabhauma Gauda Dindirnabhatta, the poet 
laureate of the V^ijayanagar court, and his consequent ahhiseka in 
gold, in the Pearl Hall {nmfydlnhala) \n the Vijayanagar court, by the 
Vjjayanagar monarch, Praudha Devaraya, and the other his visit to the 
court of Sarvajna Singa, the R5ceifl <» king of Rajukondaand Devarakonda, 
and his fetching from the Rocejla chief, Katari Lihgama Nayaka, the 
sword of the Reddi kings, named Nnudikanta Pofuraja Kafari. The 
identification of Dindirnabhatta, Praudha Devaraya, and Sarvajna 
Sihga, and the dates to be assigned to the events mentioned above, 
have become knotty problems, since there were more than one person 
bearing those names. There has been much controversy about these 
problems in the Telugu press for a long time, and no final word has 
yet been said about them. 


70. Mack. Mbs., No, 16-3-6, 
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Let us consider first about the date of Srinatba’s victory over 
’ Dindimabhatta and kanakubht^^ka. A caitU verse’* of S'rinatha 
addressing Sarada, the goddess of learning, to sustain his name, just 
before his visit to the court of Sarvajna Sihga of great fame, has been 
current in the Andhra country from ancient times. The following is 
a free English rendering of that verse, 

O Sarada I Multitude of good qualities, you bathed me with 
dinara (ankas in the Pearl Hall of the lord of the South ; you made me 
break the bell-metal drum of Gauda Dindimabhatta; you made me 
establish the title of Sdrvahhauma in the presence of CandrahhQsa 
Kriyas'aktiraya; you helped me to compose the great Andhra 
kavya, Maimdlia. I wonder how, hereafter, you are going to 
sustain my fame, presiding over the full court of Ravu Sihga 
Mahipala of mighty intellect. 

As is evident, the verse relates to his kamikahhix'cka after his 
success in the contest with Gauda Dindimabhatta. After defeating 
pindimabhattai S'rinatha assumed the title of Kavi-sarvabhauma, till 
then borne by the vanquished adversary, in the presence of CandrabhciSa 
Kriyas'aktiriiya, woo was probably a judge presiding over the contest. 
Soon after this victory, Srinatha was bathed in dinara tankas in the 
Pearl Hall of the Vijayanagar monarch. From S'rinatha’s other verses 
we come to know that the Vijayanagar monarch was Praudharaya or 
Praudha Devaraya. It is thus evident that S'rinatha, Dii.idimabhatta 
and Praudha Devaraya were all contemporaries. There were four 
kings of Vijiyanagar who went by the name Praudha Devaraya, 
whether it was an actual name or a title, nemely, (i) Devaraya I 


Ot. Mm., 1. pp. 116-117. 
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(Saka 1328 to S'aka 1344), (ii) Devaraya II (S'aka 1344 to S'aka 1366) 
and Devaraya Hi (Mallikarjuna, S'aka 1370 to Saka 1386). ^ As the 
fourth Praudha Devaraya was not a contemporary of SrinEtha, 
he need not be taken into consideration, 

pindima was the title of some poets patronised by the 
Vijayanagar monarchs. They were three in number, namely: pipdima 
Kavi-sarvabhaurna, Aru7iagirinatha I alias Sonridrinatha I, son of 
Rajaniitha I and Abhiramambika; his son Dindimakavi Rajanatha IF; 
and his son Kumlra Dindimakavi Ariinagiri or Sonadrinatba II. These 
were the authors of three works, 

Saluvahhyiidaaytn, and Virnhhadravijayom (a dima) respectively. These 
works inform us that a certain Nrttaraja alias Kaviprabhu, a native of 
Parendragrahiira in the Gauda country, defeated a certain Naganakavi 
in the court of Ballala. His son was Rajanatha J, and his grandson, 
Arunagirinatha 1. Rajanatha I married Abhirarnarhbika, sister of 
Sabbapatibhattaraka, and a daughter of ] )indimaprabhu who is 
described as brahmrind(tbJui7jd^rpicayda?na7j(lalitff-Vij(rffad^^^^^ 

So, this pindimaprabhu was the maternal grandfather of Arunagiri- 
natha I. According to the VedTintadehikcwmbkaiHipr of Doclda- 

yacarya of C5lasihgapurarn, Vedantades'ika is said to have had a 
philosophical disputation with kavi pipdimasiirvabhauma. As Vedanta- 
desika was a contemporary of Vidyiiranya-gurii and Harihara T, 
piT.idiraakavi whom he defeated, seems to bo the father-in-law of Raja- 
natha, and a contemporary of Nrttaraja, the adversary of Naganakavi, 
the court poet of Ballrda III. pindima kavi, the father-in-law of 
Rajanatha I could not have been the opponent of Srlnatha, for he 
flourished very early. Neither Npttaraja, nor his son Rajanatha I, are 
known to have the title, Diijdirna Kavisrirvabhauma from the works of 
their descendants. So, Sfrinatha’s contemporary has to be selected from 
out of the three scholars, Arunagirinatha I, his son Rajanatha I, 
and his grandson Arunagirinatha II, who were all pindimakavis 
stated already. 

72. “ The Manipramla commentary of the Vaibhavaprakds'ikci assorts that Vedanta- 
deyika was born in s'aka M9I (12G9 A. D. ) and lived to write the praises of 
Gopanarya, who re-instatod the Rahganaiha image at s'rirarigam in s^aka 1298. 
that is, 1871 A, D. This would assign to him an age of over 102 years. The same 
authority also assorts that ho died in s'aka 1293. These statements require moi;o 
minute examination. As regards the date of Gopanarya*a inscription, there ig 
absolutely no doubt. It has l)oen edited in quite a masterly way by Dr. HuJtzsoh, in 
Ep. Ind., Vol, VI, pp. 32*2.” — T. A. Gopinatharao's History of S'rivaisnavait 
p. 42., f. n. 

73. ‘i l. A., Vol. XLVII (1918), p. 134. Sec algo T. A, Gopinatharao’s article on 

Vivekapatramalat which is some times known also as Vibhagapatramdla, 
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A. perusal of Sl^mavall%yd(jan(mda-prahamna written by A.ruijagiri- 
natha I shows that the work was written while Devariiya was ruling 
the earth. It was in the reign of Devaraya II that Saluva Narasithha 
politically rose to prominence, the date of his earliest record’* being as 
early as S'aka 1359 Pihgala. He is generally believed to he the author 
of the Sanskrit kavya Ramdhhyudayain. But the fifth canto of this 
kavya contains a verse which reveals that it was written by Dindima 
kavindra SdnEdrinatha, son of Rajanatha and Abhiramambika, that is, 
Arunagirinatha 1. In addition to this fact, we also come to know that 
the Rdmabhyiidayam was an earlier work than the Mahdnataka or 
Maha7iaialms2idhdntdhi of Imniadi Dgvaraya’* (Dovaraya II). These 
facts clearly prove that Arunagirinatha I Dindima Kavindra sarvabhuma 
was a contemporary and court poet of Devaraya II. He seems to have 
been also a contemporary of Devaraya's father, V"ira BhUpati* 
otherwise called Vira Vijaya Bhupati, whose reign came to a close in 
Saka 1346; for, an undated inscription of the time of Vira BhUpati 
furnishes the interesting information that the king made a grant of 
some land at MudiyanUru (Tirukkoyilur taluk, South Arcot district) 
to a son of Arunagirinatha, evidently Arunagirinatha I, for naming 
him Bhupana after the king. The name, BhUpana, is an equivalent of 
Rajana or Rajanatha. We already know that Rajanatha II was the son 
of Arunagirinatha I, King Vira BhUpati was pleased to make a 
gift of some land to BhUpana, son of Arunagirinatha, since he was 
named after himself. Evidently the gift was made sometime after the 
nUmakarananuih^tsava of BhUpana (Rajana), probably when ho was a 
boy. The foregoing facts prove that Arunagirinatha I was the first 
Dindima Kavisarvabhauma, patronised by the Vijayanagar monarchs, 
and that he was a contemporary of ViraBhtipati and his son Devaraya II 
(S'aka 1344 to Saka 1366). S^rinatha’s adversary must, therefore, 
have been either Arunagirinatha I or his son Rajanatha 11. 

Kd8ikh(tnd(J7n and &ivaratrimahdtmy(im are the only two kavyas 
extant, in the colophons of which S'riiuitha mentions his title, Kavi- 
sSrvbhauma, which he assumed after defeating Dindimabhatta. There 
is a reference to his kanakdbhiscka also in the Kdiikhandam at the end 
of the seventh canto (K<irndtadcf<iUpdla-nuiufdika-S(jhhdlmidr^^^ 
cdritraY Kdkikhandctm was dedicated to king Virabhadra Reddi who 
ruled till S^aka 1360, or a few years later. Therefore, the event of the 
defeat of Dindimabhatta must have taken place in the interval between 
the time »of Bhlmeivara Paranam and that of Kdiikharidam, that is, 

74. Ep. Coll., No. 743 of 1909- 

76. A. R. Sarasvati’e Sources of Vijnyan'ujnr Hisl-ory, No. 19, p. 60. 

76. Ep. Coll., No. 367 of 1985. 
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between S'aka.1350 and S'aka 1360. These dates confirm that the Dindima 
Kavisarvahbauma defeated by S'rinatha was no other than Arnnagiri- 
natha I, and not his son RajanSltha II. 

Now, let us take the next problem of S'rlnatha’s visit to th® 
Rajukonda court. Only once did he visit tiie C(Uirt of Sarvajna Sihga 
BhUpStla of the Rr>crla family, king of Rajukonda, on a mission from the 
Kondavidu court. He is said to have been spnt there to fetch the sabre of the 
Reddi kings, called Nundikanta Fdfaniju Av/ti/rt, which prince LihgamanSdu, 
son of Mada Nayaka II of the Recejjla family, had taken away before 
as a trophy, after gaining a victory over the Reddi kings, in one of 
their expeditions against the Reddi kingdom. There were three kings 
bearing the name Sihga in the Recerla family. One was Sihga I, son of 
Eja Daca Nayaka. He did not have the title, Sarvajna. Of the other two 
who were both Sarvajnas, Sihga If, the grandson of Sihga I, and son of 
Anavdta Nayaka [, ruled the kingdom from Gir. S’aka 1306 to Cir. S' aka 
1321, and Sihga 111, the grandson of Sihga II and son of Kurnaranna- 
vota II, from S'aka 1347 to S'aka 1363 or a little latter. The identity of 
Sarvajna Sihga who honoured S'rinatha has now to be settled. S'rTnatha 
visited the court of Sarvajna Sipga after defeating Gauda Dipdima 
bhatta, as has been known from his capi verse alluded to above. He 
addressed S'arada, the goddess of learning, just before entering the 
Rdcejla court. So, the date of his visit to. the court of Sihga has to be 
placed between Saka 1350 andSaka 1360. From this it is evident that 
Sihga who honoured Srinatha, us identical with Sihga III, son of 
Kumarannavdta, that is, Anavota II. 

As tradition informs us that S^rinatha visited the Rocexla court 
only once, it seems likely that he went to the court of Lihgama Ncdu 
of Devarakonda on his return journey from Rajukonda, and fulfilled 
his mission of bringing back to the Reddi kings their sabre, Nadikanta 
Pdtarajii kafari^ There are many capi verses on Lihgama NSdu in the 
VelugUpvtiri Vamhcwcdi^ mentioning some chiefs, whom either he 
vanquished or befriended. Of these Saihbeta Pinna’* of i^aka 1350f 
Saluva Tippa of S'aka 1355, PoiOpalli Bukka’"' of Saka 1404, are 
known to us from their inscriptions also. Lihgama Nedu was also 
a contemporary of Praudha Devaraya, Sultan Ala-ud-Din Bahtuany II, 
the Gajapati, and Allaya Verna.*”' A reference to the dates 
of some of these contemporaries, enables us to note that the active 


77. Loc. Rec., Vol. XXXVl, p. 405. 

78. Ibid. Vol. XXXVII, p. 115. 

79. Ep. Coll,. No. 35 of 1933. 

80. Vl. Vm. pages 48-53. 
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military career of Lihgama ]S6du began sometime before Saha 1350. 
Early in his life, only when he was twelve years old, according to the 
Velugotwari Vamiavali, be led an expedition to Kondavidu, probably in 
the fag end of the reign of king Peda Komati V^ma. It was probably 
in this expedition that he had taken away Nandikanta Pdiaraiu A;r/{an.*‘ 

The Redcli kings of Rajamahendravaram felt it a stigma on their 
valour to let their sword remain with their enemies, the Recejla 
kings. So, they wanted to regain it by peaceful means by sending 
S'rinatha to their court as their ambassador on this mission. 
S'rinatha accomplished this task with great tact and skill. He 
pleased Lihgama Nedu with his learning and poetical talents. 
There are many cafii verses on Lihgama Nedu current in the 
country, which are attributed to S'nnatha. Lihgama Nedu 
wanted to reward 8'rinatha adequately, without minding that he 
was the court-poet of his bitter enemies, the Redcli kings. 
S'rinatha probably took this opportunity to fulfil his mission. He 
requested Lihgama N6du to return the sabre of the Reddi kings, and 
said that he wanted nothing more. Admiring the poet’s loyalty to hia 
patrons, the RScejla chief returned the sabre and sent away the poet, 
bestowing upon him many valuable presents. This seems to have 
been the trend of events relating to S'riiiatha’s visit to the Rece^la court. 

Srinatha’s was a stormy life. He rose like the glowing morning 
star. He shone like the radiant Sun casting his influence far and wide. 
He set in a dark cloud of misery. Everywhere when patronage had 
failed, he leased a farm and took to agriculture ; but there he was a 
misfit and a miserable failure. He could not pay the stipulated tax 
to the Government. Consequently he was subjected to many corporal 
punishments. Finally he died in penury. 

Srinatha was one of the greatest poets of the Andhra land. He 
was the first Telugu pof»t who had travelled through out the length and 
breadth of the Andhra country, though it might have bren for seeking 
patronage of nobles and kings in different parts of the country, and 
eke out his livelihood. He lived a princely luxurious life. He recorded 
in his numerous catus composed during his perigrinations, some of tbe 
customs and manners that excited his interest, of people living in 
different localities in the country, and impressions of places which he 
had visited. Some of his cdtm written on diverse subjects, high 
and low, noble and ignoble, are full of literary charm, fine 
imagery, humour and sarcasm, though some of them on S'rngara are 
not in good taste, judged according to the modern standards. By his 
interesting capi verses and by the literary charm of bis 
' W. Ibid, p. 89^ 
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works, he was able to evoke a country-wide interest in the Telugu 
poetry, and love for it in the minds of people. He was thus not only 
a court-poet of the Reddi kings, but in a true sense, the first Andhra 
national poet. 

The review of Telugn literature of the age of the Reddis is not 
complete without taking note of the Telugu works, written by poets that 
flourished in the Recerla kingdom of TelihgSna. So far as it is known at 
present they are five in number, namely, PasupatiNSganatha, Ayyalarya, 
Gaurana, Koravi Gdparaja and Bainniera Pdtaraja (Potana). 

Pasupati Naganathn ; 

Pasupati Naganatha or Naganatha, son of Pasupati, is the 
author of the Telugu work Vixnxi Purana which is now lost. He is 
identical with Naganatha kavi of the Kausika gdtrcu of Pasupati 

Pandita, and the composer of the Ainavolu inscription of Anavota I, 
son of Sihga I of the Recejla family, dated in S'aka 1291. That he is 
the author of the VUnu Purana in Telugu, is known from a verse from 
this work, quoted in an anthology in the library of the Telugu 
Academy. 

Ayyalarya : 

Ayyalarya, another Telugn poet patronised by the Padma Velama 
kings of tlie Recerla family of Djvarakonda, is the author of a portion 
of the Ynddhiikan^a of the Bhaskara Riiniayana. A perusal of the closing 
versos and the colophons at the end of different kanda^ of the Shaskara 
Pdaiaycma, reveals the fact that those Icanda^ were composed by different 
authors, namely, Mallikarjunabhatta, Kumata Rudradeva and 
Ayyalarya (or Ayyalarnaiitri), tliougb the title connotes that really 
Bhdukara was the only author of the work. The Yuddhakan^a is the 
work of two authors, of whom one is Ayyalarya, He finished the 
portion of the Yuddhakdnda ^ left unfinished by Hujakki Bhaskara for 
reasons unknown to us. When some of the kanda>> of Bhaskara’s work 
were lost or mutilated, the authors mentioned above seem to have com- 
pleted tlnm agai/i, each in his own name, the portion or ka7ida he had 
completed. It is not also known if all these different authors were 
contemporaries. We are primarily concerned here with Ayyalarya 
whose date is roughly known to us. From some of the palm-leaf 
manuscripts of the Bhaskara Ednidywia^ it is known that Ayyalarya 
completed the remaining portion of the Yaddhakanda of this work at the 
command of his patron, Vedagiri Kayaniriigaru, that is, Peda Vedagiri 
NSciu of D^varakonda, son of Madhava or Madii Nayaka I, The date 
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of Vedagiri’s father, Mada I, is S'aka 1298. An inscription*** mentioning 
Vedagiri Nedu is dated in S'aka 1329. His protege ^Ayyalarya must 
have therefore flourished about that time. He is not known to have 
written any other works. 

The colophon at the end of the Vuddhakanda of the Bhaskara 
Banuiyana enables us to know tliat Ayyalurya was the son of Appa- 
larya, younger brother of S'akalyainalla Rama (Vira) Narasiiiiha, that 
is Rama (Vira) Narasiiiiha, son of Sakalyamaliubhatta. 

Oaurana : 

Gaurana, a native of Telihgana, was the son of PdcariibS and 
Ayyalarya of the Gautama gdtra. He is the author of two extant 
Telugu kavyas in dnipada metre, namely, HarikcMndracaritra, dealing 
with the story of Haris'candra, one of the six noted Indian emperors 
of mythological fame, and JNava Natha Oaritra dealing with the ad- 
ventures of Nava Nathas, and Laki^avadipika^ a Sanskrit work on poetics. 
The introductory lines of the Telugu kavyas referred to above, as well 
as the introductory verses in the LakswiodTpilco, provide us the clue 
to fix the date of this poet approximately by stating that his father’s 
elder brother, Peddana Pdtaraja (Potaraja, son of Peddana) was the 
minister of Sihgaya MSdhava, (Madhava, son of Sihgaya) of the Roce^la 
family. These Hecexla chiefs, as wo already know, were the rulers of 
Telihgana, whose capitals were Racakonda and Devarakonda. Gaurana’s 
time may be fixed from a reference to the date of Sihgaya Madhava, 
There were two kings of the same name Madhava, both being the sons 
of chiefs bearing the same name Sihga. They were Madhava I, son 
of Sihga I, and Madhava II, son of Sihga II, who was otherwise called 
SarvajhiL Sihga and Kumara Sihga. The dates of these two Madhavas 
are definitely known to us from their inscriptions. The Unraniahesvaram 
inscription*" of Madhava, son of Sihga I, is dated in Saka 1298 
(1376 A. D.), and the latest date of Madhava II furnished by his records®* 
is Saka 1351 (L429 A. D.). At the end of the TJmamahesvaram in. 
scription there are some slokas and a Telugu prose passage. Two of 
the slokas refer to Peddana’s son, Potaraja (Peddana Potaraja), who 
is described therein as mraaka^tra-riiarada and the rajyaiigaikadhu- 
randhara In one of the slhkas he is stated to have got composed the 
record relating to the temple of Siva, to which Mada I made a gift, and 

88. S. I. lT~VoT. VI, No. 1100. 

84. Vide, section a,bove on tho Sanskrit Literature. See also the learned article on The 
date of Bhathara yuimnyana and its authors hj Dr. N. Venkataramanayya in the 
An. An. for Vikraraa (1040). 
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the composer’s name is given in another verse as Mayisudhi, skilled in 
padaiMkifiqjraimina. It setms therefore reasonable to conclude from 
these v*>rses that Peddana Potaraja was probably the minister of 
Madhava I and not of Madhava II. If the date of Peddana Potaraja 
is Saka 1298 , the date of Gaurana, liis brother's son, may be assigned 
to the first half of the fourteenth century of the S'aka era, 

Gaurana was a S'aiva ])y religion. The S'aiva Telugu poets of 
the And lira country that preceded Gaurana, liad developed a new 
school of their own, and sot up new traditions in Telugu literature. 
The S'aiva poets freely made use of the dcki metres in kavya as against 
the classical ones, in order that it might also be set to music 
beside its being read, and dvijuida was the favourite metre they 
employed. Tliey had freely d.rawn from the spokt?n tongue, and yet were 
bound by ordinary rules of grammar, though transgressing them occasio- 
nally. The diction of tnoir kavyas which differs greatly from that of the 
kavyas of the non-Saiva school, is peculiar, and did not always win the 
approval of later grammarians. However, the Saiva poets created a 
popular literary movement, and the art of their kavyas is more realistic 
than tliat of the kavyas of the other school. TheSaiva school of Telugu 
literature has thus some distingui.shing features of its own. Gaurana’s 
works are no exception to this dictum. His style is vigorous, imagery 
perfect and the flow of his verse smooth and running. Some of his lines are 
crisp and profound with meaning, and road like aphorisms. They have 
passed into adages in common tongue. 

Gaurana dedicated his Nara Naiha Caritra to Mulct i »Santaraya 
of the Bliiksilvrtti mdtlifu to whose devotee, Mummadi Sdntayya, 
Srinatha dedicated his work, SirnrWndnWiMniyam, Gaurana and 
STnnatha thus seem to have been contemporaries. In fact, one Naoa 
Naiha Caritra in 'Telugu written by a certain S'rigiri kavj, was already 
in oxistonco before Gaurana’s time. But that was a padifa prahandha 
and not a dripada one. At the command of iVlukti Santa Bhiksavftti" 
ray a Gaurana took tiie same subiect tor his theme, and re-wrote it 
in dripada metre. 

All the three works of Gaurana, namely, Harikcandracaritra^ 
N irii Naiha Oariira and Lakd/nadipilca. are e.Ktant. He is known to 
have written also another poetical work, Naaagnfhastavani, a stdtra on 
the nine graham, which is now lo.st. Two verses from this work aro 
quoted by Pedapati Jagannacha kavi, a later poet, in his anthology. 

Koravi Grtparajii : 

Goparaju, son of Karnaihbika and Kasavaraju of the Kojavi 
family, was a native of Telihgana and belonged to the Harita-sa-gfd^rat 
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He was the seventh in descent fr^m Vennaya, minister of the Durjaya 
chief, Prithvis'vara of Velanadu who ruled from Cir. Saka 1104 to 
Cir. Saka 1126. 

Goparaju’s father was the minister of Malla whose identity 

has not yet been settled. As Goparaju was the seventh in descent from 
Vennaya, he may be assigned to the middle or latter half of the fourteenth 
century of the Saka era, calculating at an average of thirty years per 
generation. This conclusion is supported by another fact. Baciraju 
and Siiigana, two of the five sons of Abbaya, eldest brother of Gopaya, 
grandfather of Goparaju, are said to have been ministers to king, 
Anavota Kumilra Sihgaya (that is, Kumara Sihga, son of Anavota), 
obviously of the Recejla family of Rajukonda. This Kumara Sihga, who 
is identical with Sarvajha Sihga. BhUpala II, author of the Rasarnava- 
mdhakaram, ruled from Cir. Saka 1330 to Cir. Saka 1346. 

This identification of Kumara Singa furnishes the clue to fix 
approximately the date of Goparrijii. If Bficiraju and Sihgana, and 
Kasavarya flourished in the early half or in the middle of the fourteenth 
century of the Saka era, GOparaja also may be assigned either to the 
middle or the early latter half of the same century. He becomes thus a 
contemporary of Kumrirannavdta,or his brotlier,Madhava IT whose dates 
range till Saka 1351. 

Gdparaju is the author of the Telugu kavya, Simhdmnadik^^ 
containing thirty-two stories about king, vikramarka of Ujjain, 
related consecutively by the thirty -two images sculptured on his 
throne, to king Bhdja of Malava, every time when he came to ascend 
it. This is the only work known to have been written by the author. 
The author himself states that this work is not an independent one, 
but a transUitioii of an old Sanskrit work which is now lost. As one of 
the stories contained in this work, happens to be a close adaptation of a 
story ®' found in the Jain work, Tri>fa!ltiialdkapurm/i^^^^ either the 

original author of this work in Sanskrit, or our Goparaju, the translator 
himself, seems to have incorporated in this work stories relating to 
kings other than Vikrarnarka also, taken from other sources, and 
attributed them to that classical hero. Though this work is a Telugu 
translation of the Sanskrit work, it is difliicult to detect it to be 
such. 


The Simhasanadvdtrimiika is a remarkable kSvya, unique in 
many respects. The author maintains a vigorous style throughout 
the poem and the expression is crystal clear. The whole poem is 


87. Vide, Chapter V on Games And Amusements, VII p. 437, f. n. GO. 
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characteristic of the realistic social atmosphere of the times, though 
the stories narrated therein were of bygone days. This happens to be 
one of the very few works which furnish a fund of information 
regarding the social life of the period in which the author lived* 
As the information which he supplies, tallies exactly with 
that furnished by the accounts of foreign travellers who visited South 
India at this period, it may be reasonable to suppose that GOparaju 
himself brought into his kavya a realistic touch, by attuning the stories 
he described to the ^social life of his period. The author exhibits his 
encyclopaedic knowledge on whatever subject he describes in his work, 
and provides us with many technical terms then in use relating to 
wrestling, archery and the like, some of which have died out 
since. 

Bam7ne7'a P^fana : 

The ancestors of PfJtana, alias Potarajii or Potanamatya, were 
originally natives of Bammera in the Nalgonda district (Hyderabad- 
Telihgaiul), about thirty miles distant from Warahgal. As Warahgal 
(Ekasilanagara) was the secondary capital of the Padma Velama kings 
of the Rocejla family of Rajukonda, and the primary capital of their 
predecessors, the MusunUri chiefs, Potana or his forefathers seem to 
have migrated to that place, and lived there. 

Potana was the son of Lakkama and Kesana and belonged to 
the Kaimdinya-sa-{/J^m and to the Apastamba sUtra. He is the author 
of three works, Blidgvni(landalc(i7n^ Aftdhrci Mahahha(javata7n^ and Vim- 
bhadmvijayavi, which are all extant. 

The first work, Bhdginidandlcika77i, furnishes the clue to settle the 
date of Patana. He wrote that work on a vesya of his patron Sarvajna 
Singa BhUpala. Some Telugu scholars contend that the author 
of this Bh^ginidandakam could not have been Potana for the simple 
reason that, as he was a great devotee, he could not have stooped 
to write this work on a courtesan. This argument, based as it 
is, more on sentiment than on unimpeachable evidence, has no 
historical basis. There is no evidence to show that Potana was a 
great devotee even from his youth. It is likely that he wrote this 
dmdifka in his youth, sometime after he entered the court of his patron, 
Sarvajna Singa, to please him. As wisdom dawned on him gradually, 
on observing the ways and whims of kings and princes of those days, 
he withdrew himself from the impure and choking atmosphere of the 
royal court, and preferred to lead a peaceful life of an agriculturist, 
severing his connection with kings and royal courts, 
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Potana’s patron, Sarvajna, is described in the dandalwm as the son 
of Kumarannavota and the j^randson of Ravu Sihga Mabipala of the 
Receji^la family, and as having been served by Vasanta BhUfala. It is 
then obvious that Pdtana’s patron was Sarvajna Sihga III, son of 
Kumarannavota (Anavdta II), and the ruler of Rajakoi;ida. This identi- 
fication is confirmed by an inscription^® of these chiefs at Little Conjee- 
varam, Conjeevararn taluk, Chingleput district, dated in S'aka 1359, 
corresponding to Pingala. This record registers the gift of four dvilrapiila 
images, Canda and Pracanda, at the second and tliird gopwos 
respectively, and of the two pinnacles of gold for the car by Vasantaraya^ 
son of Anavdta Nayaka, and brother of Sihgarna Nayaka. Vasantaraya, 
Anavota Nayaka and Sihgarna Nayaka of this record are identical with 
Vasantavaninatha, Kumarannavota, and Sarvajha Sihga respectively. 
It seems to have been customary among the R'cerla chiefs to prefix 
the term, kumara, to the name of the grandson named after his 
grandfather, to distinguish one from the other. Hence, we find the 
names, Kumara Sihga (Sihga II), and Kumarannavota (Anavdta II), 
in the genealogy of the Padma Velamas of Rajukonda. So, Pdtana 
patronised by Sarvajha Sihga (Singa III) must have also flourished 
about S'aka 1359 (1347 A.D,), the date of the Conjeevararn record 
referred to above. 

Pdtana’s Vtrahhadnwijatffan does not stand comparison with his 
other great work Andhra Mahabhacj(W(it(my even thoiigh it is generally 
stated that it was his last work. Pdtana’s BJtagamtam, a translation 
of the Sanskrit Mahabhdgavatani, is his magufim opus. This great 
work also shared, for causes unknown to us, the same fate as the 
Bhaskara Rumdyana. There is a traditional story current in the 
country that Pdtana buried his BhdgavaUtni underground, to save it 
from destruction at the bands of Sarvajha Sihga III, to whom Pdtana 
refused to dedicate that work, probably after he left his court, and 
this is adduced as the cause for the decay of some of the portions — the 
fifth, sixth, eleventh and twelfth skan'lhas--w\i\o\\ were later on comple- 
ted by some Telugu poets, narnelv, Gahgana, Tircari Sihgana and 
Veligandala Naraya, a pupil of Pdtana himself. This story seems 
to be a pure myth. It has no historical basis. The real truth for the 
mutilation or destruction of this worlr seems to be in the extremely 
disturbed political condition of Telihgana in the time of Pdtana, and 
his early patron, Sarvajna Sihga. From the fag end of the reign of 
the Bahmani Sultiin, Ahmad Shah I, whose rule lasted till 1435 A.D. 
(S^akal357), and during the next cwo successive reigns, Ala-ud-Din II 
and his son Humayan Shah, tho whole of Telihgana was thrown 


88. Ep. Coll., No. C34 of 1919 
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into much confusion, owing to ravage and rapine consequent on the 
wars between the kings of Rajnkoijda and Devarakonda, and the 
Bahman! Sultans of Bldar. In fact, Rajacal or Rajukonda, the chief 
capital of the R^cejla kings, was, according to the Muslim historians, 
assigned as a feudal fief®’ to the Bahmam princes even as early are 
about 1435 A.D, Telihgana was overrun by the Bahmani generals 
many a time; even Warahgal was sacked, audit often changed hands. 
The Rece;^la kings tried their best to regain possession of their lost 
territory, and to drive away the Mussalmans from Telihgana with the 
aid of other Hindu kings. This political condition of Telingana 
during this period, in which one’s own belongings, family, and even 
life, were insecure, seems to have been the main cause for the mutila* 
tion of some of the Skandhas of P^tana^s BhUgavatarn, 


PStana dedicated his to god Sri Rama. He had the 

title sahajapanditya, which shows that he acquired proficiency in 
the Telugu language and poetics by his self -effort. P5tana*s poetry 
is mainly devotional in character. He is at his best when describing a 
devotional episode. He intensely felt the emotions of a devotee whom 
he described and went into ecstacy, while singing the glory of god 
Visnu. Hence, his work, Bkagavatavi may be aptly termed as a devo- 
tional lyric. Potana had such a mastery over the language that 
idbdala^kara,% like yamika and anuprdsa and others, crept into his 
poetical lines without effort. In spite of these iabdalankara^ bis 
poetry has a fine finish and an innate beauty about it, characterised by 
its sweetness and melody. The flow of his poetry is smooth, and his 
style vigorous and supple. Potana’s imagery is superb. He can make 
us realise the spirit conveyed by his poems intensely. He pressed the 
figures of speech into service so as to make his imagery perfect. The 
iabda or the sound of words dexterously employed, echoed the sense 
and the spirit. One can point out many instances in this work 
where this effect is clearly visible. In his later life when he wrote 
bis BhdgavcUam, Potana was a bhakta practising bhuktiy^cja. He was, 
therefore, able to add devotional fervour to Telugu poetry. 

The period under review ends with Potana. His work, Bhagavatam^ 
stands as a symbol indicating the surging Vai§nava revival in the 
Telugu country, both in the TelingSlna and in the coastal Andhra 
country, at the close of this period* The Andhra Mahdbhdgavatam 
of Potana marks the swing from /^aivism to Vaisnavism, which 
dominated the latter half of the Vijayanagar period. 

89. J. S. King - Burhitn^ i-Ma^Mir, p. 73. 
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LITERARY COURT 

The Reddi kings, like their predecessors, continued the splendid 
traditions of protecting and encouraging art and letters. Poets and 
philosophers vied \vith one another in arranging literary debates under 
the auspices of the royal court to establish their own especial 
supremacy. Such occasions were very popular, and they brought 
to the audience hall, the scene of the disputations, the most learned 
men of the land and the highest officers of the State. There was as 
much excitement as in? the royal tournaments and success in the contest 
brought the victor kingly favour and grant of lands. No doubt, when 
one great scholar advanced the theory, siddhaiita^ assertion, and while 
his opponent sought to shatter it by piirvapaksa^ refutation, by counter 
arguments, the court was struck with wonder and flushed with untain- 
ted joy at the feats of intellect and memory exhibited by them. Some 
of the chief literary feats and entertainments are given below 

(i) Composing one hundred stanzas (a Pataka) extempore in a 
ghafika, a period of twenty four minutes, in Sanskrit and Prakyit, 
S'aurasgni and others, that is, in the eight kinds of Prakrit languages, 

(ii) To describe offhand a thing or subject in the required way, 
in the required dhatus (verbal roots), and rascu within the given time 
limit. 

(iii) To repeat a poem (probably a passage also) after hearing it 
read only once, twice, or thrice. 

(iv) To perform any kind of avadkdna (a feat requiring great 
attention, memory and skill). There were asjUvadhutias and iata- 
vodhdnas (attending simultaneously to eight, and one hundred things 
respectively). There were experts who performed citrUvadhunas in the 
Yajur Veda also. 

(v) To read a verse in the manner of a gitika musical composi- 
tion, with time and tune. 

(vi) To tell by intuition names concealed, deeds secretly done 
before the entertainer, and the bhdvas in the mind of the questioner, 
that is, thought-reading. 

(vii) To compose poems altogether omitting a set of letters 
generally Osfhyas (labials) prohibited by the questioner and some 
niatras^ prosodial instants or units in metre. 

(viii) Samasyd-purana^ that is, completing the remaining portion oi 
the stanza with the given part, which contains generally queer and, 
at times, apparently an incongruous and silly idea, to form a single 
rational theme, 
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These entertainments were not the innovations of this age. Most 
of them were already popular for at least a few centuries past in the 
courts of Indian kings. But all these performances were given in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. The poets of the mediaeval period in the Telugu 
country cultivated these arts in Telugu also, and the courts of kings 
and nobles during this period were lively with such performances. 
Such entertainments and feats were given by scholars and poets, 
specially proficient in them. Scholarship and skill never went 
without being amply rewarded. Peddayamatya, grandfather of 
Jakkana, the author of Vikramdrkacariira^ is said to have been an 
expert in all the above mentioned feats®''. Stories regarding the 
samasyas given to Srinatha ni some of the courts of the kings of this 
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period, and the stanzas completed with the given parts by him, are 
still current in the country.** The literary court, or gosihi, as it was 
then called, was a pleasant and attractive feature of the royal courts of 
this age. 


Accepting dedication of a work from any poet was another great 
festive occasion. It is natural to be such, as it was considered to be 
one of the Saptamntanas. It was the custom of those days for one 
desiring a khvya to be dedicated to him, to invite a poet and request 
him to dedicate his work to him. When the poet’ agreed to the proposal, 
as it was usually the case with a great many poets, the krtibharta of 
the work honoured him with fragrant betel (karpQra tairAsla), ac- 
companied by valuable presents of silk cloths, gold jewels set with 
precious stones, and so on, according to his status. Grants of land 
or even of (ujraharoH were at times given. The poet thereafter des- 
cribed in glowing terms the genealogical descent of his patron 
recounting the glory and achievements, of the patron and his ancestors 
if there were, any, in the introductory portion of the work. The 
introductory portions of the Sanskrit and Telugu works, which were 
dedicated to nobles and kings or their officers, thus form valuable source- 
material for the re-construction of our past history. 


"^^8 l^'sr»?oi);;5b25g:)^A) 

“ftoeaS) 

tv'oOk; . . ”__vk. Ct.. I, V. 20 . 

The author Vennelakanti Annaya also adverts in his work, Sodas^akumara- 
catitra to some of those Intellectual feats of skill (vi, v. 13) ; 
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91. It is said that, when once s'rinatha visited the court of the Eecerla chief. SiAga of 
Rejuko^ida, the following aatnasya was given to s'rinatha by a Bhatta in his 
ntth&na, 

“sarj^s^ ssrjp-sr* e^)cS'S" 

^ / CO M 

This is reported to have been completed by the poet as shown below very 
creditably : 
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The literary court of the kings of this period was a veritable 
viivakalapari^‘at^ where skill in various arts was tested and duly 
rewarded. It is worthy of note that many of the kings of this period, 
in spite of their pre-occupations with administration and almost 
incessant warfare, found time to devote themselves to pursuits of 
literature and art. The most stormy period of our history bad 
bequeathed to us the legacy of precious literary treasures. The mind as 
well as the body was highly active in the period under review. 






Ct. Mm., 1. p. ll7. 
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Introductory portion of the Smdilavilasam 

Till now only one incomplete copy of ^ivaltlavilasatn has been 
available, which is preserved in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras. This copy contains only the first three aivasas. 
Even in this copy, the introductory portion in the first aivrisa, 
generally containing a description of the genealogical descent of the 
poet, or of the poet’s patron, or of both, is not complete. The few 
verses in the extant introductory portion without a beginning and with 
a great many mistakes and lacunae here and there, describe the 
genealogy of Allada’s son, Dodda Reddi, to whom this work was 
dedicated, and furnish much new historical information otherwise 
unavailable, regarding the Reddi kings of Rajamahcndravaram. 

I was able to get another, though incomplete, copy of this rare 
work through Vidvaii Ogeti Venkata Subbarao gam of Hyderabad, to 
whom the grateful thanks, not only of mine, but also of the Andhra 
Pubic, are due. This copy contains the first three airasas with an 
incomplete introductory portion. It is interesting to note that this 
portion contains verses describing the descent of the author. Thus, 
the introductory portions in the two copies now available, though not 
complete, furnish much information about the author of the work as 
well as of his patron. I give below, without any emendation of the text 
the extant introductory portions in the two copies, having combined 
them together into a single one. 
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ssixjgoaJ g^^e$a53^(jr'^^8g. 
^S3^8'^§‘9'rjo'!r*5 1xn>88^»5co 
i5ye> S^j^oc 2^9b§^^JS^;y 3»©!ic 
jy'XS'^ tfodS) fiT'aJ ^^55brSa. 

m d- 
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^e|6;T'<^ (S''^oSb^ 

s5o-8r»j^a^;S' c35Tt.ac ■i.-asb-ar® sr'^ir.^s'(esb?) ?o^o«»«r* 

afe>^(JSb^ ^^oSbpo ^Sxao 
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, g'ez^oe^ 

S^gcSSbgt>c4&> 

SJ^^i^cSSb^ cr”Tr°2J ... 

sSbSb’e^^^SSicdio 

sisoTT'tJsS^'fiF'cjESb i.^o'cr“{^^;0-?r’ci8b 

A'0^f)§^^ C^r^g^cSSb^ci^ 
Xo7V®^ir''^oX ^^07r*tf SSbjJj^oK 

»'e5’g^5b’5cn.sS C^S'iiw^cali 

asXQc 2^S5?5o S5«$c5^o :3K{J 
KiV d8bc55T«>® ?^o© <5o5^oX 

^j^tJ^TP>83 ^)E9^?<r3g Ser”Xi 

ef>S)CJ§ 7:r'55|’ex»r2^;^ ■r6^d&S^^“)^:;J’ex)r •d'*e.x>';5 

g'SSecJ.Iloe^^ ?<snXca^6 t?’o 

dtsboe^daboo ;<©;<> ^?5b 
Si^ejc asSo-uSb ^;6;bs5^Tfn»?38^oX© 

! wocS5biS"<J» ^Jj^3?p3cefo 5T'o3^6^5S^*^;^o^f ^o 
;35b'SV®fJ^ sSiS ;S3cr«ej«b-®eg'ab 5r»sJ^gC>^Do TT^isSbo 
ssS^oS^^ow^Sb ^easSozjaASa ctS^^^^^3^t)eJ rr“43oo3c^ 

ooaiJ^SST'wsSbcn'^ ^iSo ^'^©07r*r~. 

r6otSf&icli?^ S^^^c;^S■^l;T“£5^^»SS8 ^ 


2»' 


avi 


2£_ 


32 
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■8o5i>.yi sifScSSjoAitfooaSb^ii 

;0c3S3.5lb^^^Oi&i ^3 dS'Oi&i§^. 


e3e^3S S^cSSbro 

iJ^Tr°53cr»?5b2j’o& JCio 

XS ^C^^2r*;Sa2j*cdSo 

-vSeeloo detCi^S^ticaia •;d'o^);6lr»o'^,§'. 


<$»' '!T°?5 ;So; 5 _©c ?CS .5 (Ji-T-o-ag 

ox)0[^'^d£i&ot> 2itr°^ij-do-tSs 

tSr6 aJi)0-u)'?$ I 8 2J(6Tr"8S abTV'D 

9 9 

J) ^^si>0o ;3PS>sx^8o-lSbc 

-^761^6 aS'^jr-Qo-CSo 

?{SS8r*'^ eT”^ 9'’(T'J)er»J5ozx> 

{JrasscStSb (J'wc zwJi’iSjj-ao-iSb 

K) S)^c |W©'S3K)^a-v^'^ dtSocjJ^a^ 


9’43'^xr»i3 4x>Tr°^?$ a()$e>0^ 
at>di5i»f ^oc&c33o‘cC>;i a3r>>aej 'i3bK)9b. 

oo * rv-) 


s5T*5bcS^ r5a'*^as^xr» 8^ 

SSx'Sbcao 554oo^_i^ 55b?^SSj-«^Jb'D^ 

W^Sbo cSSbJb^fe 

o5ir*5oo . . . aoj'^cSSbo ... s^oixiS^ . 


h^tj aoSNbSSbot^ 

TS^S ^rY*_^5bc2fo (bNbCSbc 
^§80-0 "^xroScXSoTr’cSfo ?5 
•Br*3cn’^c2Jo f) jS)’^!' ( 5 ^^; 5 >^. 


20 i:^ 
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;5oS3^^e$ 

^S5^$J3 ■5J^fSi5 iS>eJcJ5oo^y*ci& 

?5»s5^© ^aj3^j53^cafc 

CS'z;r®l^^ Se^J^ra 

;60cr"Jle3 j55S5?$-5T'caSo 

i^K>c (?.;^o^'ScSfo S'^'o 

ssSiicaia S:idtS3 23?5;51?f»g 

s5bf?§i§^ Ssbo-0?^ •i5C^rMCil& 

'|xT^<?.iT'd3b |)-&^£S(^SSbK->So?)s55ooifo. vr3 

S^r3^^o>v!?5c j^^©oS5^o<JSi»(S' 

«^e}2r*^X 

S’^has'a^^dtJb (s5'cr*o^e5bSS'?) fJ»Son'^5o^§p^ ■^'^§’(;jiSbo 

ta^)TT“§o(^ ^b('5cr»?^ g^er’ST’ex)^. * vriJ" 


*“ Then follow the ^as^hyantas, which have not been copied here, 
as they are of no importance. Most of the verses describing the 
genealogy of the author’s patron, and the long prose passage describing 
BajamahSndravarani are full of mistakes (both of language and 
prosody) which cannot be properly correoted. 
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Abhijnana Sakuntalorn 132, 462 
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29.5, ’295. 300, 431,’ 442, 455 
‘Ala-ud - Din Hasan GangU Bah- 
inari Shah 5, 20, 21 

Ala-ud-Din Khalji ... 5 

Alaiikarasangraha ... 3 

Alnn/carasudhdnidhi 487, 488 
ADada Reddi (Allaya Reddi) 135, 
14 i, 164,’ 181, 182, 183 lo 189, 
238 

A Maya Doddii Reddi. < Dodda K< ddi, 
son of A llada) 133, 143, 238, 
264. 336, 5*08 

Allaya V^Sma Reddi (Vema Reddi, 
son of Allada) (See also Vuiiia 
Reddi) 135, 140, 143, 335 

Allaya Virabhadra Reddi (Vira- 
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(See a) so Virabhadra Reddi) 54, 
135, 384, 468. 520, 524,* 528 
AlpaKhati 185, 186, 187 
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Aviariikomlaka ... 464 

AinirKhusrau ... 5, 227 

Amniaraja IT Vijayaditya 216, 259 
AmrtanandayOgi ... 3 

Anamaca Reddi ... 119, 122 

A namayastava ... 491 

Anantamatya (Teingu poet) 263. 

264, 352, 375, 444, 505, 506 
Anavenia Reddi, son of PrOiaya 
Verna 43,’ 59, 83, 110 to 121, 
124, 125, 129, 203, 205, 207, 
230. 231, -^37, 239, 245, 329, 
334, 342, 358, 359, 383, 452, 
466, 467, 468 
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Anavota Reddi, son of PrSlaya 

Venia 42, 43, 47, 48, 83, 90, 
94 to 105, 123, 124, 152, 172, 
215, 316, 383, 404, 466, 467 
Anavota Reddi III, son of AnavrOla 
169, 185, ’i87, 188, 189, 479 
Anavota Reddi II, son of Kumara- 
Kiri 4*8, 129, 143, 144, 145, 
173, 174, 207, 487 
Anavota Nayaka, Toyyeti 20, 

87, 97, 98, 513, 514 ’ 

Anavota Nayaka I (Recejrla chief) 

23, 24, lOl, 102, 118, 127, 128, 
486. 531 

Anavota Nayaka IKRecejla chief) 

24, 130, 486, 536 

Amtrdfdjiaijiikiyoyn ... 489 

A ftdhrabhd nibhUynam ... 390 

Andhra Mahabhagavatam (See 

also BhdgavaUnn) ... 536, 537 
A ndhra Mah aJbha ratarn 492, 

494, 497, 498 

Anitalli 144, 162, 169, 181, 182, 
183, 187, 190, 312,480 
Annadeva Coda 24, 83, 112, 129, 
160, 174 to’ 184, 334, 479 
Anna Reddi, brother of Prolaya 
Vdina ” 48, 84, 90 

Anna Reddi, grandson of Malla 
Heddi ... 197, 198 

Annamad^^va, brother of Kakati 
Prataparudra ... 271 

Appakavi ... 511 

A ppakavly am ... 511 

Arjunadeva (of the Matsya family) 
153, 154, 155, 249 
Artha Sdsfra 325, 378, 394 

Arunagirinatha I (Dindirna) 527, 
528 

Avaci Set^i 272, 359, 383, 409, 
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Avaci Setti ... 272 

A vyitvasoitgrahav ujJunjtu 4^^0, 491 
Ayyalarya (Tclugu poet) 531, 532 
Ayyaparaju (of the Vatsavaya 
family) ... 266 

Ayyavo^es ... 397, 398 

B 

Bitden Powell ... 372 

Ba(.d€fna 212, 214, 215, 217 

BaddenamH ... 204 

Balasarasvati (poet) ... 467 

Baramera Pfifcana 455, 491, 535 
to 537 

Banogadya ... 491 

BasavSs'vara ... 307 

BdSavo Piiranani ... 418, 518 
Bayyaraja (of the Palhiva family) 
155 

Bhairavakavi ... 337, 418 

Bhagavatarn 454, 455, 495, 536, 
537 

Bhaktiraja (of the .Tehigii Coda 
family) 82, 96, 98, 99, LOG 
to 109, 112, 129, 160 
Bhanudeva I ... 151 

Bhanudeva III ... 36, 108 

Bhanudeva IV 36, 189, 192 
Bh aratacar y a ... 433 

Bhaskanicarya (Guni of the 
Vais'ya community) ... 274 

Bhaskara BhavadQra ... 370 

Bhaskara (of the Parahita family) 
481 

Shaskcnxi Rcimayanam 53 1, 532 
Bhatla Bana ... 471 

Bhatlar family of S'nrahgam 314, 
315 

Bhaltari (Paras'ara bhatta) 351 
BhlmHvara Puranam 4, 50, 54, 
134, 141, 182, 357, 361, 369, 
421, 453, 495, 517, 522 to 524, 
528 
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Bhsja vking) ... 464, 504 

Bhojarajiyam 226, 263, 326, 
37.5, 378, 444, 445, 461. 49.5, 5n6 
Bhoganktha ... 487 

Bh dijinidanddkam 5 ’^5, 536 

BhulOkatnalla SomSs'vara (W. Ch- 
king) 235, 293, 295, 296, 298, 
301, 430, 442 

Bijjaladeva ... 307 

Bommakanti Appaykrya 486, 489 

Bomma Peituta ... 248 

Brahmatantrasvatantra Jiyar 315 
Brhaddeii ... 418 

Brown, C. P. ... 14, 415 

Bukka Bhupala (Aravidu family) 
51 

Bukka I (king of Vijayanagar) 86, 
104, 225 

Bukka II ( „ ) 159, 164 

c 

Cagi Dorayarilja ... 399 

CanuiilmracandrikU 487, 488, 489 

CatitpHdn gudi (gfillii,) 310, 342 

Cdrticarya ... 204 

Caturiaryaci niama ni 323, 327 

CUu krtnlu ... 10, 12 

Cdtupadyarnan inio li j ari 1 3 3 » 

138, 149, 158 

Caundapamatya ... 149 

Coda Bhima 108, 112, i73, 329 
Coda Gahgadeva, (Calukya chief) 
142 

CodaTikkal 61, 499, 500 

Coda Tikka II ... 500 

Cokkana Sihganariigkru (Governor 
of Tahgeda) ... 351 

D 

Dantuluri Baparaju ... 523 

DaiaJtumdracarura 500, 504 

Daiaftiaskandhami Bhagavatarn) 514 
D&vakinandanaiatakam 50 1 

Devaraya I 26, 126, 147, 159» 
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160, 161, 164 to 166, 176 to 179, 
185, 417, 499, 500 
DSvaraya II 190, 191, 192,237, 
499 

Dhaaanjaya 2<)H, 270 

JDhanaiijfiyai'ijiU/din ... 271 

Dharanlclovula Itainayamaiitri 432 
Dhirm(ij)i(lacanta>u ... 274 

Dhannnmjui 225, 272 

Dhrtdrn'-'trnniH ... 46i 

Dinsniigaotirva ... 286 

Duarte Barbosa 10, 218, 239, 
243, 287, 294, 301, 302, 409, 
410, 413, 442 

E 

Edgar Thur.ston 51, 345, 392 
EkL-otlu ... 241 

Bkavira ... 279 

Bnugu Laksmanakavi ... 266 

Ejxil Pregada 42, 54, 6.5, 91, 
207, 436,' 496, 497, 498 
Ethel Rosenthal ... 430 

F 

Firllz Shah (Bahmain Sultan) 10, 
24, 146, 162, 163, 164, 175, 184, 
185, 200, 282 

Fleet, Dr. J. F. ... 74, 325 

Friar John of Montccervino 284, 
329, 407, 458 

Friar Jordanus 241, 296, 344, 

377, 379 

Friar Odoric 344, 349, 377 

G 

324, 325, 326, 327 
Gajaravu Tippa Nfiyaka 148,149, 
150, 157, 158, 161 
GanapatidSva (Kakatlya king) 256, 
257, 366, 403, 426 
Gahgadhara ... 474, 487 

OaAgavamidnucaritam ... 189 
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Gauda Dindimabhatta 493, 526 
Gaurana (Telugu poet) 276, 290, 
.'108, 499, 532, 533 
(jiTiitiimftdhiiritin .‘tiitra ... 229 

OliOderaya (JangayadSva 65, 

66, 67, 91 311. 312 
GliOtlSvaya TrijnnaridSva 312 

(JiriBi(t«ih{t.‘<ra ... 474 

GirJiasrH.'lih^iitiala 196, 312, 465 
(ISdrunirlkharidnin ... 469 

Grh(irrija-.'<niidha 448, 449, 452 
QudharihmUpikTi ... 478 

Gunaga Vijayaditya III 194 

GunaratnasDri ... 305 

Gundiimatya ... 426 

Ouruparamparaprahhrmn 316, 490 

H 

Hala ... 464, 492 

HalayndhasWlra ... 491 

H(ip>"y9i)(ipriidipikd ... 308 

Hitth'dis'ivdii'im ... 471 

Harailattac..r.va ... 465 

Kara pal ad Hva ... 5 


H(irovila>s(i?n 4, 239, 272, 274, 
303, 359, 407, 412, 414, 495, 
523, 524 

Harihara I 25, 27, 86, 225, 281, 
313, 318 

Harihara II 126, 127, 157, 1§9, 

177, 329, 399, 448, 449, 485, 
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HarisTma Kysna ... 271 

Hariicandraca.ritra ... 532 

Harimithiam 42, 54, 65, 78, 91, 
378, 495, 498 

Hnr^dmritnm ... 471 
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Hemadri 88, 91, 105, 322, 32T, 
333, 334, 337. 338, 355, 367 

1 

Jbn 233, 405, 4iq 
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Ibn Hankul ... 413 

Immadimantri ... 205 

Immadiraja (Rarapa chief) 141 

Tnisrapa Dandaniitha ... 164 

I-i'vara bhat^a (Sanskrit poet) 466 

J 

Jafar Khan ... 20 

Jakkana 309, 3U, 387, 499, 500, 
501, 502 

Janairauiohondas ... 492 

Janas'raya Madhavavarman 492 

Jannaya ... ii02 

Jannaya-Siddhamatya ... 417 

Jatanamu Peddi ... 206 

Jayapa Nayaka 426, 429 

Jayanta 11 (Matsya chief) 154 

Jayanta III ( „ „ ) 154 

Jayanta IV ( „ „ ) 154 

Jayasimhavallabha I (Oajukya 
king) ... 75 

Jlvarak?a Timmana ... 349 

K 

Kadambari ... 471, 473 

Kadiyath Maoinedu ... 453 

Kakati Prola II ... 269 

Kalaoutha bhatta (of the Parahita 
family) ... 480 

K&lidasagudya ... 491 

Kandada Ayyahgar .. 315 

Kandamantri ... 204 

Kankanti Paparajn ... 433 

Kawikaliikhakalyanam ... 470, 471 
Kapaya Nayaka (Musunhri chief) 
18, 19, 20. 21, 22, 23, 24, 80, 
237, 382, 474 

Kapilss'vara Gajapati (KapilSndra) 
37. 192, 193 

Eardhana ... 304 

Karikala COja ... 267 

Kartaviryarjuna ... 267 

KcHikhandam 3, 4, 54, 83, 134, 
135, 1*36, 137, 190, 349, 355, 


430, 495, 522, 523, 528 
Eatama Reddi II (Kata Reddi or 
Kataya Reddi ) 90, 1 72*, * 245 

Kataya Verna (Kaiaina Reddi 
VSma) 3, 123, 130, 133,* 142 
to 146, 149, 157, 159 to 162, 173 
to 182, 206,207, 210, 276, 316, 
329, 359, 417, 427, 462, 511 
Kathnfcali ... 322 

Kalhad Naga Nayaka 101 

Kaianiaraju (of the yadava clan) 
321 

Kavali Venkata Bojriiah 13 

Kavile Samp rafts ... 208 

Kavyadaria . . . 507 

Kavyalankar icutfstnani 15, 175, 
506, 507,5( 8 * 

Kavyaprakaia ... 463 

KStana ... 328, 390 

Keyurabahucaritra ... 495, 504 
Ehafi Khan ... 179 

Khusru Khan ... 62, 227 

Kdlacala Mallinatha 225, 272, 
273, 467 

Kolacala Peddi bhatta ... 467 

KOmati Reddi ... 148 

KOmati Reddi II ... 159, 199 
Komati Reddi III ... 202 

Komati VSma (See PrOlaya VSma) 
206 

Komaragiri II, son of Kataya 
VSma 162, 182, 187 

Komaragiri III (son of Anavrbla) 
187, 188, 189 

Kommaji SOmanatha ... 137 

Kojavi GSparujn 326, 350, 377, 
425, 440. 442, 533, 534, 535 
Kota KStataju 271 

Kridnbhiraiuam 4, 127, 226, 
281, 311, 322, 427, 431, 443, 
512, 513 

Kr? 9 aIII(of MalkhedJ 


504 
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Kpanadevaraya 

(of Vijayanagar) 

494 


KrSnadSva (of the Pofctapitala 

family) 

417 

Krsjnavijayam 

269 

K^^etraganita 

364 

Ksatriya.s (of the 

Andhra country) 


266 

Kulottuhga C6da I 34, 132, 394, 
492 

Kumaragiri Reddi (Soti of AnavOta 
Reddi) 45, 125, 128, 129, 133, 
141, 143, 146, 149, 150, 157, 159, 
167, 168, 173, 174. 180,206,207, 
210, 215.245, 316, 359, 417,426, 
427, 428, 452, 462, 469, 477, 521 
Kumaragirirajitjam 180, 359, 427, 
462 

Kumarannavota, RScejla chief (See 
Anavota II) ... 24 

Kuniara Mada Navaka (R§cc.rla 

chief) ... 24, 166 

Kuinara Sihga II, Kecejla chief 
(See Sihga II) ... 427, 486 

Kumcira/iatitbhavain ... 454, 455 

Kumara Vedagiri, Recejla chief 
166, 167 

Kusumayudha IV (Calukya chief) 

463, 464 
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Name Page 

M 

Mackenzie, Colonel Collin 12, 13 
Maca I (brother of PrOlaya VSma) 
123 

Maca Reddi (Son of Peda Komati) 
123, 158,’ 166, 167 
Maca II, Son of Srigiri 197, 199 
Macpherson, Sir John 223 

Mada Nayaka I (Recexla chief) 23. 
24, 101, 102, 103, 118, 127, 531, 
532 


Mada Nayaka II (Reccj^la chief) 
128, 488, 529, 532 


MadanavilUsa Bhana 

427, 489 

Madhava 

488 

Madhavavarman 

269, 270 

Madiki Sihgana 204, 

208, 210 

387, 513, 515 
Mahadeva 

466 

Mahitna bhat^a 

463 

Mahimnastdtra 

491 

Maha^ Pari nirvana 1 antra 

310 

Mahabharata (See Andhr 

'a Maha‘ 

bharata) 

Maindarama 

381 

Mukti S'antayya 308, 

525, 533 

Malhanastava 

491 

MalayardjasWlra 

491 


Mallana, Praudhakavi 204, 205, 
212, 214. 215, 337, 461 


Lakvshmana Rao, K. V. 57, 124, 
263, 268, 505 
Lak^manacarya 
Lakfmana Dandanatha 
Lakumadevi 
Lakulls'a 
Le Strange 
Ltlavatigaifita 
Lihgania NSdu 


485 
471 
428 
304 
413 
367 

25, 166, 167, 191, 


529, 530 

Lifigauamantri ... 141 

Liooel D. Barnett. 1*3 


Mallinatha ... 124, 126 

Malla Reddi (brother of PrOlaya 
Voma) ‘77, 78, 123, 195, 197, 
198, 496 

Mailikarjuna Panditaradhya 70, 
480 

Malik Neby ... 17 

Mami^i Sihgaya Pregada (8ihga> 
namatya) 162, 206, 266, 383, 
478 

Mancella Narahari NSdu 382, 384, 
453 
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Mahgalagiri Anandakavi 271 

Mangi Yu vara ja ... 263 

Manu Snirti ... 328 

Mara Reckii ... 172, 173 

Marco Polo 9, 385, 387, 404, 442 
Maruttarnicariira .,. 522, 524 
Matahgannini ... 4IH 

Mitaksara ... 225, 328 

Ma^ha ... 320 

Ml na Nath a ... 308, 311 

Monier Williams ... 335, 354 
Mubarak Shah ... 227 

Muhammad bin Tughlak 17, 20, 
21. 25, 28, 282, 383, 390 
Muhammad Shah I (Bahmani Sul- 
tan) 22, 80, 81, 280, 383 

Muhammad Shah II ( Bahrnarn 
Sultan) ... 10, 146 

Mummadi Vemaya Reddi 40 

Mummadi Nayaka 32, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 95* 115, 116, 260, 314, 315, 
351 

Mummadi S'antayya ... 320 

Mu rUtraydpaklufdnaf/i ... 271 

N 

Nadendla 05 pa ... 424 

Nagambika (IvScoria family) 488 

NSganatha ... 418 

Nagarjuna ... 308, 485 

Naldhhyudayam ... 471, 472 

Naiagamaraja ... 348 

Nallandicakravarti ... 316 

Nallasiddhi (Telugu C5da) 321 

Namaya Nayaka 29, 369, 477 
Nanedeva Maharaja 500 

Nannaya bhatia 492, 494, 497 
Nara BhUpala ... 320 

Narasimha IV (Gahga king) 141 
Narasiiiihakavi, Ahgara 31 

Ncipjii Sastra ... 433, 466 

Nava Natha Caritra 275, 308, 320, 
4^5, 495, 499, 532 


Name 

Page 

Nicolo dc Conti 9, 227, 

237, 285 

295, 344, 345, 359, 

385, 390 

405, 406, 444, 458, 478 

Nikitin Atiianasius 10, 

236, 239, 

392 


Nihikantha ydiwa 

491 

Niiijrraiuiiika 

246 

Nltisdra 

4Cl 

Nitiratiulvaii 

204 

N Ir varan a Kara Ratndya n 

a 61 

Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad .. 

. 244,280 

Nrsirhha bbatl a 

. 473,474 

Nrsiinha Puranam 

. 436,495 

Niros thy a Rumdyanam 

426, 429, 

430, 432 


Nuniz 

303 

P 


Padma Purdna m 

. 495,514 

Pacs 

302,391 

Palkb'^iki Somat'atha 

290, 337, 

418, 422, 491,518 


Pilnt-ii rlrararitra 235, 

241, 444, 

523 


/ If j Tj (RJ d rddh ycr '< fvv ra 

293, 360, 

361, 418, 425. 4:56, 

491. 495, 


5v3 


Panta Mailara Roddl 40, 520, 521 
Parhpakavi ... 138 

ParahitaTl ... 480,481 

Parahita 111 481 to 485 

Parahitasamhiid ... 483, 484 

Parahiidvi^nusiddli anta. . . 484 

Paras'ara bhatta 32, 314, 315 
Paraiara Madhaviya 225 

Parmfi Pfirinayam ... 470, 471 
PaS’upata S'aivas 304, 305, 306, 
307 

Pas'upati Naganatha 427, 489, 581 
Peda KOmati Maoa Reddi 165 

Peda K^uiaci Vdma 3, 4, 46, 89, 
1 >3, 146,* 150, 1.57 to 168, 170, 
174, 175. 176, 179 to 181, 183, 
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184, 185, 206, 208, 234, 282, 
311, 417, 427, 449, 463, 469,473, 
478, 481, 485, 520 
Pcddana (minister of Anavtunri 
Heddi) ... 125 

Pevid^^na (Telugu poot) 175, 507 
Peddana Pofaraju ... 489 

Pedda Vedagiri Nedu (Recejia 

chief) 24, 128, 129, 174, 175 
Peddibhatta ... 477, 478 

Periyavilla ... 482 

Pillai Lclkacarya ... 313 

Pra!^angaraind,va\i - . . 490 

PrataparjunadSva (of tlie Matsya 
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